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PREFACE. 


A  PREFACE  is  often  an  apology  and  an  explanation. 
-^^  And  the  writer  wishes  to  avafl  himself  of  the 
custom.  The  present  work  has  been  composed  under 
the  daily  pressure  of  heavy  professorial  duties.  He 
does  not  say  this  by  way  oi  deprecating  criticism ;  for 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  result  of  considerable  labour  and  care. 
But  he  is  conscious  that  it  might  have  been  done 
better,  if  his  time  had  been  less  occupied.  In  parti- 
cular he  is  sensible  that  there  might  have  been  more 
imity  of  idea  in  the  order  and  selection  of  Essays.  This 
defect  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  a  change  in 
the  original  plan.  It  was  first  of  all  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  several 
oJF  the  Professors  of  S.  Beuno's  College.  Hhiess  and 
other  circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project.  It  was  considered,  therefore, 
advisable  to  commence  a  series,  of  which  the  essays 
now  published  should  form  the  first  volimie.  It  will 
remain  for  the  reading  public  to  determine  whether 
the  series  shall  be  continued.  K  it  should  appear  that 
suflBcient  interest  in  this  momentous  controversy  sur- 
vives to  encourage  the  writers  to  proceed,  essays  on 
the  Papal  question,  as  it  has  been  handled  in  the 
Eirenicon,  e.  g.  on  the  false  decretals,  and  other  histo- 
rical points,  will  follow. 

One  subject — that  of  Catholic  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin — has  been  purposely  avoided  by  the 
writer,  as  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
has  reserved  it  to  himself.  He  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  on  his  part  to  take  upon  himself 
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a  labour,  however  welcome,  whieh  had  been  ah*eady 
chosen  by  one,  who  is  so  singularly  quahfied  for  the  task 
by  reason  of  his  exalted  authority  and  literary  fame. 

He  has,  in  conclusion,  to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks 
first  of  all,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  Rev. 
Father  Byre,  one  of  his  brother  Professors,  who  has 
almost  taken  the  labour  of  passing  the  sheets  through 
the  press  off  his  hands ;  and  to  David  Lewis,  Esq., 
who,  though  personally  unknown  to  the  author,  has 
supplied  him  with  quotations  from  two  authors,  whose 
works  he  was  unable  to  find,  even  in  the  National 
Library.  He  desires  also  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  Librarians  and  others  officially  connected  with  the 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museimi  for  their  extra- 
ordinary attention  and  civility  to  him,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  library  which  is  under  their 
care. 

Finally,  he  desires  to  send  out  this  book  into  the  world 
with  the  intention,  which  as  he  hopes  has  all  along 
dictated  its  composition,  that  the  greater  glory  of  God 
may  be  promoted,  and  many  souls  saved  by  their  libe- 
ration from  the  bondage  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
their  admission  into  titie  one  fold  under  the  One 
Shepherd. 

Last,  though  not  least,  he  considers  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  thank  the  students  of  S.  Beuno's  College 
generally  for  their  sympathy  and  interest ;  and  not  for 
this  only,  but  for  the  active  co-operation  of  not  a  few, 
in  copying  documents,  verifying  quotations,  and  the 
translation  of  some  of  the  Appendix,  which  the  press 
of  occupation  prevented  the  author  from  doing  himself. 
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ESSAY  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Chbist  intonded  thatHiB  Church  should  be  one. — The  recognition  of  this  fact 
gave  birth  to  the  Unionist  movement  in  the  English  Establishment. — The 
special  status  of  the  English  Establishment  fosters  the  movement,  while  it 
throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success. — (a)  It  is  less  Protestant  than  the 
other  religious  Communions  in  England,  that  are  outside  the  Church. — (b)  It  is 
in  antagonism  with  sects  more  Protestant  than  itself. — (c)  It  is  conservative 
and  aristocratic  in  its  spirit. — (d)  It  feels  the  need  of  help,  in  order  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oppression  of  the  State. — (c)  God's  grace  has  been  at  work 
among  its  members. 

The  plans  of  the  Unionists  are  a  temporary  sedative  for  the  doubting  and 
dissatisfied. — They  are  a  means  of  stopping  them  from  seeking  peace  in  the 
Church. — Catholics  generally  are  not  sanguine  about  the  direct  issues  of  the 
Unionist  movement. — It  has  its  hopeful  side. 

The  whole  question  of  reunion  examined. — Union  and  unity  are  two  things 
perfectly  distinct. — All  plans  of  reunion  must  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
idea. — It  is  then  most  important,  nay,  necessary,  to  realize  that  idea. — It  con- 
tains within  it  four  properties,  which  all,  who  believe  the  Church  to  be  a  Visible 
Kingdom,  will  acknowledge. — First  property.  The  Church  is  a  society  esta- 
blished by  Christ,  not  by  man. — Second  property.  The  Church  is  super- 
naturally  constituted. — Third  property.  The  Church  in  her  essential  nature  is 
eternal  and  immutable. — Earthly  kingdoms  may  change  their  original  idea; 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  cannot.  It  must  ever  grow,  like  Christ,  "  in  wisdom, 
ag^,  and  grace,  before  Qod  and  men." — Fourth  property.  The  Church  is  a 
living  Body. 

These  four  properties  discover  to  us  certain  general  principles,  upon  which 
all  real  proposals  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  must  be  founded  : — 

1.  They  must  bo  supernatural ;  for  all  means  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
end. — This  excludes  from  the  plan  all  mere  motives  of  expediency. — Angli- 
canism, since  its  first  institution,  has  been  oppressed  by  the  State. — The  sole 
desire  of  securing  help  towards  its  delivery  must  not  be  the  sole  motive. — 
This  principle  excludes  also  the  presence  of  any  spirit  of  nationality ;  the 
desire  to  retain  what  is  English,  bccaufio  it  is  English. — Patriotism  is  a  virtue 
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in  its  own  ordor ;  bat  its  object  is  the  State,  not  tho  Charch. — In  tho  Church 
all  nations  are  one. — Christ  did  not  institute  His  Church  for  one  nation,  but 
for  the  whole  world. — No  earthly  kingdom  or  people  has,  or  can  ohum,  any 
special  privileges  from  Christ. 

2.  Those  principles  must  be  living. — Wo  are  not  dealing  with  dead  machinery, 
bnt  with  a  Body  full  of  Divine  life. — Without  assimilation  of  life  things  can  be 
externally  united,  but  they  cannot  become  one. — Papers  and  documents  will 
not  unite  two  societies  of  men  without  a  living  principle  of  union. — This  is 
true  in  the  natural  order. — It  is  d  fortiori  true  in  the  supernatural  order  j 
because  the  life  does  not  come  from  man  but  from  God. — We  cannot  legislate 
about  g^acc. — Therefore  all  composition-creeds,  mixtures  of  the  Tridentine 
Canons  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  cannot  bo  a  basis  of  union. 

3.  Those  principles  must  be  traditional  or  conservative. — The  Church  must 
be  preserved  in  everything  as  Clirist  first  established  Her. — The  great  aim 
therefore  of  a  Unionist  should  be  to  ascertain  precisely  what  our  Lord  in- 
tended His  Church  to  be. — The  second  Essay  has  been  written  to  help  him  in 
the  search. — Importance  of  this  canon  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from 
the  restoration  of  a  Gothic  church. — It  excludes  all  plans  for  *'  a  Church  of  tho 
ftiture." 

4.  Those  principles  must  bo  regular  or  constitutional. — Corporate  changes 
must  be  made  by  the  rulers  or  authorized  representatives  of  the  bodies  in 
question. — They  cannot  be  efifected  by  individuals,  however  respectable. — Tho 
late  proocedings  of  the  Union  Society  tested  by  this  canon. — Analogy  from  a 
like  proceeding,  if  attempted  in  matters  of  English  diplomacy. 

Becapitulation  of  the  doctrine  exposed  in  the  next  essay  concerning  tho 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church. — She  is  tho  Divinely-apx)ointed  King- 
dom of  Truth. — Her  mission  and  office  is  to  teach  revealed  truth. — Faith,  then, 
is  the  living  principle  of  the  Church. — The  Ecclesia  docen^  teaches  the  one 
faith ;  the  Ecclesia  discens  professes  it.  Tho  one  is  objective  faith,  tho  otlior 
subjective.  And  these  are  correlatives. — Tho  formal  object  of  faith  is  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Truth,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  bo  deceived. — 
The  material  object  consists  in  the  sum  of  dogmas,  which  the  Supremo  Truth 
reveals. — ^Therefore  every  article  of  the  Creed  must  be  believed ;  to  reject  one 
is  to  reject  all. — Another  way  of  presenting  the  same  idea. — Tho  Church  in- 
flaUibly  proposes  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  God's  revelation. — Tho  authority 
therefore,  proximate  and  ultimate,  is  tho  same  for  every  article. — Therefore  he 
who  rejects  one,  loses  the  gift  of  faith. — Therefore  tho  Church's  creed  is  in- 
corruptible.— It  cannot  decrease  j  though  it  may  increase. — No  doctrine,  once 
an  article  of  faith,  can  over  become  afterwards  an  open  question. — Therefore 
the  Church  cannot  be  made  up  of  a  collection  of  communities  professing 
different  creeds. — From  these  premisses  wo  deduce, — 

1.  The  first  special  principle  of  reunion.  The  Soul  of  the  Church  must  be 
preserved  in  its  unity  j  i.e.,  there  must  be  perfect  unity  throughout  the  Body 
in  the  profession  of  one  faith. — Truth  must  como  first  j  peace  afterwards. — 
Every  article  of  faith  must  be  preserved  in  the  common  confession  of  tho  re- 
united whole. — Hence  arises  at  once  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  scheme. — 
Each  body,  that  declares  itsolf  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  must 
maintain,  its  symbolical  confessions. — But  all  cannot  be  right,  if  they  differ 
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from  each  other. — One  must  stand,  if  anj ;  the  rest  must  bo  abandoned. — But 
those  societies,  which  abandon  their  creed,  profess  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  j  for  they  admit  that  they  have  been  teaching 
error. — Thus  reunion  changes  into  simple  sabmission. — The  Anglican  solution 
of  this  difficulty. — The  whole  Church  only  is  infallible. — Each  part  is  fallible. — 
Bince  the  separation  of  East  and  West,  therefore,  infallibility  has  ceased,  and  no 
one  of  our  distinctive  symbols  is  altogether  true. — ^This  solution  is  quite  in- 
admissible ;  because  it  supposes  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  failed  in  His  mission 
during  two-thirds  of  the  Church's  history. — It  also  supposes  that  the  Churoh 
for  twelve  hundred  years  has  been  teaching  error. — The  plan  of  reunion  thus 
changes  into  the  construction  of  a  Church  of  the  future. —  Christianity 
becomes  a  mere  form  of  human  philosophy. 

2.  The  second  special  principle  of  reunion.  The  organization  of  the  Body  of 
the  Church  must  be  preserved. — Her  peculiar  form  of  government  must  remain 
as  Christ  arranged  it. 

3.  The  third  special  principle.  The  sacramental  system  of  the  Church  must 
bo  preserved  intact. — The  Sacraments  belong  partly  to  the  soul,  in  part,  to  the 
body  of  the  Church. — The  necessity  of  the  Sacraments  as  vehicles  of  grace. — 
The  seven  Sacraments,  and  their  special  nature  and  character,  described. — We 
must  also  preserve,  in  the  last  place,  the  central  authority,  whatever  that  may 
be,  as  Christ  instituted  it. — Principles  of  accommodation  or  compromise  must  not 
be  admitted. — The  Church  cannot  be  reconstituted  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution,  with  a  limited  Monarch,  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons. 

These  principles,  whether  general  or  special,  when  applied  to  the  actual 
state  of  things,  manifest  the  impossibility  of  the  realization  of  Unionist 
schemes. — To  begin  with,  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  must  be  agreed — before 
they  begin  to  concert  measures  in  common — concerning  the  nature  of  Church 
Unity. — The  Catholic  doctrine  of  Church  Unity  makes  Greeks  and  Anglicans 
alike  to  be  in  scliism. — ^The  Anglican  theory,  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Pusey,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  Catholic. — 

1.  Application  of  the  first  general  principle.  The  basis  of  reunion  must  be 
supernatural. — The  motives  which  Dr,  Pusey  suffgests  in  his  **  Eirenicon"  wny- 
thirxff  hnt  supernatural.  —  They  are  the  da-iujcrs  which  surrovmd  the  Catholic 
Church,  antl  her  need  of  the  8ax^n  element,  which  cannot  he  despised. — 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  Pope  would  be  moved  for  an  instant  by  such  a 
motive. — History  and  experience  teach  us  this. — The  Pope  would  not,  to  obtain 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  alter  one  iota  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  of  tb«» 
Church's  Divine  constitution. — This  is  instanced  by  the  fearless  conduct  of  tnu 
present  Pope. — He  will  never  recognize  the  present  English  Establishment  as 
a  part  of  the  Church. — The  idea  of  the  Unionists  quite  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  Pope. — Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  in  his  '*  Eirenicon**  that  intercommunion  is  not 
necessary  to  Church  unity. — His  hook  hetrays  his  utter  tinconsciousness  of  tha 
real  position  of  his  communvm.  —  He  heaps  up  old  calumnies  against  the 
Church,  refnte^l  a  hundred  times  already. — He  shows  what  he  means  hy  peace, 
when  he  occupies  so  much  space  in  his  hofjk  with  hearsay,  and  private  com^ 
municaiion^,  which  defy  examination.  —  Quotations  from  tlie  "Eirenicon**  in 
proof  of  this  assertim. — Dr.  Pusey* s   hook  is  not  only  not  peaceful,  it  w  deei- 
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dedly  pugnacious. — Such  modes  of  advocating  rennion  are  not  sapematoral  ; 
for  they  show  a  want  of  self-knowledge,  homility,  and  of  high  and  single 
intention. 

2.  Application  of  the  second  general  principle. — The  basis  of  reunion  must 
be  living. — Dr.  Pusey*8  special  jyrotest  is  directed  against  the  practical  spirit  and 
Isfe  qf  the  Church. — This  assertion  proved  bj  quotations  from  the  '*  Eirenicon." 
— ^This  practical  system,  against  which  Dr.  Pusej  protests,  is  that  in  which  the 
Church's  life  is  expressed. — The  Churches  life  is  shoum  by  Her  growth, — Dr. 
Pusey  protests  against  Her  groicing.  —  He  tinshes  to  put  Her  into  a  mesmeric 
trance  for  twelve  centuries, — On  the  other  hand,  no  Catholic  would  wish  to  be 
united  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English  Establishment. — Its  spirit,  posi- 
tively considered,  no  one  can  divine. — Negatively  considered,  it  consists  in  a 
bitter  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church. — The  life  of  the  two 
bodies  antagonistic. — Union  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  that  the  life  of  one 
body  supplants  the  life  of  the  other. — But  this  is  submission,  not  federal 
reunion. 

3.  Application  of  the  third  general  principle. — The  basis  of  union  must  bo 
traditional. — The  Church  cannot  give  up  Her  own  personality. — She  has  an 
individual  identity  in  history,  which  she  must  preserve. — For  Christ  gave  it  to 
Her. — Dr.  Pusey*s  idea  of  reunion  is  that  Vie  Catholic  Church  should  make  a 
general  confession  of  errors^  most  of  tvhich  She  hcLS  taught  for  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dared  yea/rs. — The  supposed  confession  set  down  in  words. — All  the  branches  of 
the  Church  may  err,  and  have  erred ;  but  make  an  addition  of  their  errors, 
the  product  will  be  infallible  truth ! — The  English  Communion  has  its  person- 
ality, and  historic  individuality.—  It  has  ever  been  and  is  thoroughly  Erastian. 
— It  has  ever  been  changing  its  ritual,  symbolical  professions,  and  practical 
spirit. — Its  only  unity  is  external  conformity. — These  it  must  preserve  if  it  be, 
what  it  professes,  a  branch  of  the  true  Church. 

4.  Application  of  the  fourth  general  principle. — The  basis  of  reunion  must 
be  constitutional  or  regular. — The  proposals  of  the  French  Jansenist,  Du  Pin, 
oontidered ;  their  utter  worthlessness. — Neither  the  Union  Society  nor  Dr. 
Pusey  can  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Communion. — The 
State  must  be  consulted.  —  Convocation  must  declare  itself. — How  would  it 
probably  do  so  ? — Mr.  Popoff  or  Count  Orloff  cannot  represent  the  Greek 
Church. — Such  private  consultations  could  come  to  no  practical  results. — The 
only  thing  unauthorized  individuals  can  do,  is  to  propagate  in  their  respective 
communions  the  desire  for  unity. — Authority  must  do  the  rest. 

6.  Application  of  the  first  specific  principle. — Unanimity  in  the  profession  of 
one  faith  must  be  maintained  inviolate. — Tet  this  canon  reduces  the  Unionist 
movements  to  the  category  of  an  unreal  and  unpractical  delusion.  —  The 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  have  distinct  and  antagonistic 
formularies. — If  reunion  is  to  be  effected  on  sound  principles,  one  must  give 
way. — Which  must  yield  ? — The  Roman  Creed,  unfluctuating  and  authoritative* 
and  universally  received ;  the  Anglican  confession,  considered  by  the  light 
whether  of  the  High  Church,  or  of  the  Low  Church  theory,  subject  to  change, 
not  professed  by  the  grater  part  of  its  members,  unauthoritative. — The  state- 
ments proved  by  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  the  Essayists,  Neologists,  Cal- 
▼inista,  Sto,,  in  its  communion,  and  even  in  its  ministry. — In  the  Roman  Creed 
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many  things  defined,  which  in  the  Anglican  oommnnion  are  open  qaeetions. — 
The  Boman  Church  professes  Her  infallibilty ;  the  Anglican  Communion  dis- 
owns any  infallibility. — Therefore/  if  one  must  give  way  and  adopt  the  Creed 
of  the  other,  it  should  be  the  latter. — Dr.  Pnsey  and  his  friends  adopt  another 
altematire. — They  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  Communion  should 
g^ve  way. — ^There  are  certain  articles  of  faith,  on  which  the  Catholic  Church* 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Anglicans  are  agreed.  Let  these  be  the  basis  of  union. — 
Disputed  questions  can  be  referred  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council. — Such  a  plan 
for  reunion  is  an  impossibility. — It  requires,  in  effect,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  deny  Her  infallibility.  —  She  cannot  leave  any  doctrine  which  She  has 
once  defined  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question,  without,  ipso  facto,  forfeiting 
Her  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  principal 
reason  for  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  stated. — If  reunion  is  to  be  effected  according  to  this 
canon,  nothing  remains  but  submission  to  the  Boman  See. 

6.  Application  of  the  second  special  principle.  The  corporate  org^anization 
of  the  Church  must  be  preserved  according  to  Christ's  original  institution. — 
The  Catholic  Church  teaches,  as  a  doctrine  of  fisiith,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
that  he  is  the  source  of  jurisdiction  to  the  rest  of  the  Episcopate. — This  is 
enunciated  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.— Either  Christ  so  arranged  the 
government  of  His  Church  or  no.  If  He  did,  Anglicans  must  be  united  to  the 
Church  by  submission ;  if  He  did  not,  let  the  Catholic  argimients  and  proofs  be 
confuted. — Censure  of  Dr.  Pusey*8  method, 

7.  Application  of  the  third  special  principle.  The  Church's  Sacramental 
system  must  be  preserved  intact. — Catholics  believe  in  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel ;  Anglicans,  in  two  only.  The  Greeks  admit  seven. — Effort  of  Anglicans 
to  make  their  Communion  profess  seven.  —  Their  explanation  of  the  difiSculty 
only  makes  matters  worse. — The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  there  are  only 
seven  Sacraments. — Her  distinction  between  Sacraments  and  Sacramcntals. 

Practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reunion  from  the  differences  respecting 
the  nature  and  use  of  several  of  the  Sacraments. — Differences  about  the  Holy 
Eucharist. — The  Church  teaches  Transubstantiation  as  an  article  of  faith ;  Dr, 
Pusey  has  written  nearly  ftalf  a  hook  to  disprove  it.  —  Differences  about  Con- 
firmation.— The  Anglican  Communion  does  not  use  the  ordained  matter  of  this 
Sacrament ;  so  that  all  its  Confirmations  are,  almost  for  certain,  invalid. — 
Doubts  about  its  possession  of  an  Episcopate,  at  all  events  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  make  the  validity  of  its  confirmations  uncertain,  aguin,  on  this 
score. — Differences  about  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. — It  is  all  but  certain  that 
the  English  Establishment  does  not  believe  in  this  Sacrament. — Tct,  after 
Baptism,  it  is  practically  the  most  necessary  of  all. — The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pardon  for  sins  committed  afler  Baptism  without  this  Sacrament. — This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Church  enforces  confession  at  least  once  a  year. — In  the 
Anglican  Communion,  it  is  at  the  most  permitted. — Till  lately,  the  practice  was 
almost  unknown  among  its  members. — It  is  now  very  partial. — It  has  not 
touched  the  mass  of  its  professed  adherents. — The  practical  horrors  of  such 
rejection  of  a  Sacrament  of  Christ's  appointing  considered  in  its  past  history. 
— Differences  about  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. — Dr.  Pusey  finds  fault 
vyith  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  it,  which  is  nevertheless  the  express  teaching 
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0/  the  ApostU  B.  James. — He  prefers  what  ho  Empposos  to  be  the  exposition  of 
the  Greek  Chnrch. — The  Anglicans  have  no  snch  Sacrament. — Dr.  Puscy  ob- 
serves that  it  was  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. — This  only  makes 
matters  worse. — Why  has  it  been  omitted  in  the  present  anthorized  Prayer- 
Book  ? — It  is  a  painful  mockery  for  an  Anglican  to  he  choosing  between  distvnct 
explanations  concerning  the  operation  of  tJie  Sacraments,  when  his  Communion 
ignores  its  very  existence. 

Conclusion. — There  is  no  feasible  method  of  reunion,  save  by  the  generous 
submission  of  Anglicans  individually  to  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  Churches, 
the  Apostolic  See. — Address  to  Anglicans  who  arc  in  doubt  (pp.  xxxv  to  xcviii). 


ESSAY    II. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
§1. 

MiscoNCEPTTONS  oonoeming  the  nature  of  Church  unity,  the  fundamental 
error  which  pervades  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon  "  throughout. 

Introductory  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  unity  which 
exists  in  man,  as  a  living  body. — There  is  in  him  a  twofold  iinity  ;  one  of  the 
soul,  the  other  of  the  body. — The  unity  of  his  body  is  twofold ;  internal  and 
external. — The  internal  unity  of  the  body  is  threefold :  unity  of  cohesion,  unity 
of  growth,  unity  in  the  nervous  system. 

Political  bodies,  so  called  from  the  analogy  they  bear  to  the  human  body. — 
They  possess  the  same  complex  unity.  —  1.  Their  unity  of  soul  consists  in  the 
unity  of  their  scope,  object,  or  animating  idea. — 2.  They  have  also  a  corporate 
unity  (a)  of  cohesion ;  (b)  of  growth ;  (c)  of  government,  which  answers  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  human  body. — 8.  External  unity. 

The  Church  is  a  political  body ;  a  visible  Kingdom  on  earth. — It  is  often  com- 
pared in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  human  body. — The  question  of  the  Church's  in- 
timate union  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  grace  is  reserved  for  after 
consideration. — A  summary  is  given  of  the  doctrine,  about  to  be  developed 
concerning  the  Church's  unity  (pp.  1-8). 

§2- 
S.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  Church  Unity,  as  given  in  Ephes.  iv. — Divine 
appointment  of  a  Hierarchy. — Threefold  work  of  the  Hierarchy,  according  to 
S.  Paul ;  sacerdotal,  pastoral,  and  missionary.  —  Twofold  end  for  which  the 
Hierarchy  was  established,  to  be  partially  attained  in  time,  completely  in  eter- 
nity ;  the  one,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  to  lead  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  j  which  affects  the  Soul  of  the  Church ;  the  other  that  the 
Body  of  the  Church  might  grow  in  the  unity  of  charity  to  the  measure  of 
Christ's  full  stature. — The  Hierarchy  Divinely  instituted,  as  a  preservative, 
1st,  from  internal  opposition  and  divisions  of  opinion  in  matters  of  faith ;  2nd, 
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OB  a  prcservativo  from  the  external  opposition  of  heretical  teachers,  whoso 
doctrine  ia  proved  to  bo  bad  in  three  ways  :  in  its  principles,  in  its  progress, 
and  in  its  effects. — ^The  Hierarchy  provides  a  remedy  for  each. — The  Apostle's 
description  of  the  Church's  growth  and  development.  —  The  same  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  corporate  nnity  of  the  Chnrch  tanght  more  fully  by  the  Apostle  in 
1  Cor.  xiL — ^The  Church  is  one  Body,  not  a  fragmentary  and  accidental  coUec- 
tion  of  Churches. — lUnstrated  from  S.  Facisin  and  S.  Chrysostom. — Summary 
of  the  Apostle's  teaching  (pp.  8-16). 

§  3. 
The  Church's  unity  of  Soul. — Christ's  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  truth. — She 
teaches  the  deposit  of  revealed  truths,  committed  to  Her  custody. — Bevealed 
truths  are  not  evident ;  therefore  they  do  not  compel  assent. — Therefore  the 
act  of  faith  is  free. — The  Soul  of  the  Church  is  the  common  profession  of  one 
Creed,  i.e.  of  the  revealed  truths,  which  the  Church  proposes  to  Her  children. 
— All  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  united  in  one  by  this  living  prin- 
ciple of  faith. — Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. — The  assertion  proved  by 
quotations  from  Thcodoret,  Euthymius,  S.  Irena)us,  S.  Siricius,  Tertullian,  and 
S.  Athanasius. — These  Fathers  do  not  speak  of  a  mere  nominal  assent  to  a  dead 
formula ;  but  of  unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  faith,  and  especially  on 
unity  of  adhesion  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  hierarchy  (pp.  16-20). 

§4- 

Heresy,  as  being  essentially  opposed  to  the  Church's  unity  of  soul,  repro- 
bated in  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  Fathers. — Essential  antagonism  between 
faith  and  heresy  j  the  former  is  based  on  authority,  the  latter  on  private  judge- 
ment.— Quotations  from  Holy  Soripture  concerning  the  sin  of  heresy. — The 
Fathers  are  quite  as  explicit  in  their  teaching.  —  The  assertion  proved  by 
quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  a  Council  of  Carthage,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Optatus. — Heresy  has  notes  by  which  it  may  be  everywhere  known. — 
They  are  principally  four. — A  Prelude  concerning  the  indivisibility  of  tho 
object  of  faith. — Heresy  arises  from  the  denial  of  even  one  article  of  faith. 
Then  the  habit  of  faith  is  lost ;  and  what  remains  is  not  faith,  but  opinion. — 
It  is  impossible,  e.  g.,  for  a  Catholic  to  deny  Transubstantiation ;  and  to  believe 
supernatnrally  in  the  Beal  Presence. 

The  first  note  of  heresy  is,  its  mobility. — It  is  ever  changing  its  creed. — It 
teaches  at  one  time,  what  it  anathematizes  at  another. — S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
mentions  this  note. — So  does  S.  Athanasius. — This  note  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  Anglican  Prayer-book. 

The  second  note  of  heresy  is,  its  dislike  of  theological  precision,  and  its 
tendency  to  retreat  under  general  and  more  simple  formulas,  which  may  leave 
room  for  common  isolation,  without  necessitating  the  sacrifice  of  erroneous 
opinions. — This  liote  is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  to 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Arians  to  the  ofioovatoQ  of  the  Nioeno  Fathers. — 
Again,  by  a  reference  to  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  the  outcry  against  the 
0€ot6koc  of  the  Ephesine  Council. — Again,  by  a  reference  to  the  Pelagian 
heresy. — Lastly,  by  a  reference  to  the  so-called  Beformatiun. 
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The  third  noto  of  heresy  is,  that  its  leaders  are  over  making  cxcases,  expla- 
nations, concerning  their  confessions  of  faith,  trying  to  clothe  them  in  an 
orthodox  dress,  and  to  do  away  with  any  appearance  of  novelty. — S.  Hilary  is 
quoted  as  a  witness. 

The  fourth  note  of  heresy  is  its  indcfiniteness. — It  never  dares  to  explain 
itself  clearly. — S.  Hilary  is  quoted  as  a  witness  (pp.  21-27). 

§  5. 

The  unity  of  the  Body  of  the  Church.  Its  internal  corporate  unity. — The 
unity  of  soul  and  corporate  unity  of  Imman  societies  mutually  dependent. — 
Without  the  latter,  the  former  cannot  long  survive. — The  observation  specially 
applicable  to  the  Church,  by  reason  of  Her  supernatural  constitution  and  end. 
— The  prayer  of  Christ  for  the  preservation  of  the  corporate  unity  of  His 
Church. — This  truth  further  illustrated  by  quotations  from  S.  Augustine, 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. — Corporate  unity,  one  of  the  character- 
istic notes  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  Church's  unity  of  growth.  —  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  life  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours.— The  eflfcct  of  this  life  on  the  whole  Church, 
compared  with  the  m«re  insular  importance  of  Anglican  books  of  devotion. — 
Tfiis  is  ilhistrated  by  th^  effect  of  Dr.  Pusei/s  ** Eirenicon"  upon  the  Catholic 
mind  at  home  and  ahroadf  and  by  the  estimate  of  it  formed  by  Anglicans  tliem- 
selves. — The  testimony  of  tradition  to  the  internal  corporate  unity  of  the 
Church. — Quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  Theophylact, 
S.  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  S.  Hilary,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (pp.  27-32). 

§6. 

The  evil  of  schism  in  the  Church,  as  destructive  of  corporate  unity. — 
Passages  from  Holy  Scripture  in  proof  of  this  proposition. — It  is  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  tradition. — Quotations  from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Austin,  and 
S.  IrensBUS. 

The  principal  notes  of  schism  : — 

1.  The  first  note  of  schism  is  its  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
its  assertion  of  a  general  declension  within  Her ;  and  its  assumption  of  the 
office  of  reforming  Her. — This  note  is  mentioned  by  S.  Augustine. — It  is 
illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Gnostics,  Donatists,  Montanists,  and 
Irvingites. 

2.  The  second  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality. — It  is  driven  to  this  source 
of  unity,  because  it  haa  deprived  itself  of  tho  supernatural  unity  of  the 
Church. — This  is  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  Donatism, 
Arianism,  Eutychianism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Welsh  Methodism,  Gallican- 
ism,  and  Josephism. 

3.  The  third  note  of  schism  is  its  subservience  to  secular  power. — Illus- 
trated from  the  history  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  the  Greek  schism,  Lutheranism, 
the  English  Establishment,  the  Russian  Church,  Gallicanism,  and  Josephism. 
— Interesting  confirmation  from  Mr.  Lecky's  work  on  the  "  Rise  and  Infiuenoo 
of  Rationalism  in  Europe." — Estimate  of  this  work. 
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4.  The  fourth  noto  of  schism  is  its  isolation. — It  has  no  sympathy  with 
other  sects. — It  secretly  hates  the  Catholic  Chnrch. — Testimony  of  Tertullian. 

5.  The  fifth  note  of  schism  is  its  internal  disorder  and  dissension. — Peace  is 
not  its  portion. 

6.  The  last  note  of  schism  is  its  fecmidity  in  giving  birth  to  fresh  divisions. — 
S.  Angostino  notices  this  in  his  account  of  the  Donatists. — The  note  exem- 
plified in  the  "  Reformation  ;*'  in  the  Scotch  Kirk ;  in  Wesleyan  Methodism 
(pp.  37-41). 

§7. 
The  Church's  unity  of  hierarchical  order. — It  must  have  a  centre. — Con- 
firmed by  the  analogy  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human  body. — The 
medulla  oblongata,  the  centre  of  nervous  life. — The  unity  of  the  Church  pre- 
served by  the  Hierarchy,  as  we  learn  from  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Cyprian. — The 
Church's  govommont  is  regal. — The  universal  testimony  of  tradition  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.— A  supreme  temporal  head  of  the  Church  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  faith. — Heretics  and  schismatics  turn 
the  Church  of  God  into  an  Egyptian  mummy. — Pretended  reverence  for  the 
Primitive  Church  is  the  practical  denial  with  them  of  the  Church's  actual  life. 
— The  necessity  of  a  living  voice  of  infallible  authority,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  ever-recurring  subjects  of  controversy. — The  Pope  is  that  infallible 
authority. — Quotation  from  Bacchiarius  in  proof  of  this  statement. — A  tem- 
poral head  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  corporate  unity. — The  Patriarchal 
or  Episcopal  theory  a  certain  occasion  and  source  of  schism. — The  chair  of 
Peter,  the  centre  and  source  of  unity .-^So  the  Fathers  teach. — Quotations  in 
proof  from  S.  Optatus,  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Macarius,  S.  Cyprian,  and 
S.  Ambrose. — The  statement  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  Councils 
of  Ephesusand  Chalcedon  (pp.  41-18). 

§8- 

The  Church's  external  notes  of  unity : — 

First  note.  Intercommunion.  —  This  note  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
S.  Optatus  and  S.  Basil.— Practical  illustration  of  this  note  from  the  expe- 
rience of  those  that  travel. — The  one  teat  of  intercommunion  was  at  all  times 
union  with  the  Pope. — Illustrated  by  quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Jerome. — Further  illustration  from  the  mode  of  action  of  S.  Celestine, 
Pope,  in  dealing  with  the  heresy  of  Kestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

2.  The  second  note  of  external  unity  is  the  common  profession  of  one 
symbol  of  faith. 

8.  The  third  note  is  a  general  conformity  of  worship. — Example  of  this  in 
the  Catholic  Church  (pp.  48-53). 

§9. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  of  Church  unity.— Contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  realization  of  the  Divine  Idea.— The  state- 
ment  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  in  his  own  words. — Summary  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
theory. — Preliminary  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  union  which  exists 
between  the  Church  and  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit.— Her  anion  with 
Christ,  Her  Head.— Special  union  of  Her  members  with  Christ  in  the  Holy 
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Eaohorist. — ^The  union  of  the  Oharoh  with  the  Holy  Ghost — Cantion  against 
exaggerations  about  this  doctrine. — The  g^race  of  justification  physical. — But 
it  depends  for  its  individual  reception  and  continuance  on  the  free  will  of  each. 
— Yet  Dr.  Pusey  maintains  that  this  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  not  volun- 
tary.— His  premiases  do  not  sitstain  his  conclusion, — The  union  of  each  soul  with 
God  is  not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says  it  is,  the  format  constituent  of  Church  wnity. — 
The  former  is  individual ;  the  latter  political. — Union  with  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  affirms  it  is,  the  cause  of  tJis  Churches  formal 
unity. — If  it  wore,  all  infiEmts  would  be  out  of  the  Church. — Unity  of  nature 
cannot  constitute  the  formal  unity  of  a  society  of  men,  though  it  is  evidently 
pro-requisite. — Illustration  of  this  by  an  example.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  would 
destroy  all  possibility  of  the  sin  qf  schism  or  of  heresy. — It  entirely  overthrows 
tho  doctrine  of  the  visibility  of  th>e  Church.  —  It  is  self-contradictory.  —  It 
reduces  Christianity  to  the  level  of  a  mere  philosophy.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  state- 
ments about  the  unity  of  faith  confused  and  amhimums. — His  first  statement. — 
Beseems  to  confound  objective  tvith  subjective  faith. — Whichever  way  Dr.  Pusey 
is  understood,  his  proposition  is  either  without  tneanin^  or  erroneous. — Second 
statement  of  Dr.  Pusey.— ^2<  is  a  simple  paradox. — It  breathes  a  S2>irit  quite 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Primitive  Church.  —  Illustrations  from  S.  Athanasins, 
S.  Epiphanius,  Liberins,  and  S.  Ambrose. — An  argumentum  ad  hominem. — The 
statement  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  S.  Augustine,  S.  Basil,  and 
S.  Cyprian. — A  third  collateral  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  contains  a  covert 
attack  on  the  Catholic  Church. — Dr.  Pusey  makes  8.  Paul  say  what  tliat 
Apostle  never  did  say. — Difference  between  addition  made  to  articles  of  faith 
by  definition,  and  additions  made  to  the  faith  itself. — The  former  can  be,  is, 
and  must  be  made ;  the  latter  never  is,  or  can  be. — Dr.  Pusey's  statement  is  a 
virtual  condemnation  of  his  own  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Dr.  Pusey  endeavours  to  prop  up  his  new  theory  of  Church  unity  by  the 
authority  of  three  of  the  Fathers. — The  selection  infelicitous. — 1.  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria. — The  passage  examined. — It  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Pusey 
says. — This  Father  in  another  passage  expressly  rejects  Dr.  Pusey's  idea. — 
(Mistrcmslation  of  Dr.  Pusey  exposed  in  a  note.)  —  2.  S.  Hilary. — The  passage 
examined. — S.  Hilary  is  not  directly  referring  to  Church  unity,  but  refuting  an 
Arian  cavil ;  nevertheless,  in  this  place  even  he  does  not  exclude  unity  of 
will. — In  other  passages,  where  he  is  directly  treating  of  Church  unity,  ho 
mmntains  the  opposite  of  Dr.  Pusey*s  view. — 3.  S.  Chrysostom. — The  passage 
not  discussed,  because  it  proves  nothing.  —  His  mind  on  the  queation  clearly 
seen  in  another  homily  (pp.  54-71). 

§10. 
The  English  Establishment,  tested  by  the  principles  of  Church  unity  already 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  sections. — This  is  an  unwelcome,  but  necessary 
task.  —  The  Establishment  is  heretical  in  its  symbolical  confessions  and 
standards  of  doctrine. — This  is  proved,  1st,  from  its  Thirty-nine  Articles. — 
These  are  its  only  distmctive  profession  of  faith.— They  are  of  the  highest 
symbolical  authority. — This  statement  confirmed  by  tlie  testimonies  of  Dr. 
Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Short,  present  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph. — 
The  original  articles,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  present,  were  heretical 
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in  their  source,  as  they  were  derived  from  the  views  of  Lather  and  Melanc- 
thon. — Dr.  Short  asserts  this ;  as  also  does  Alexander  Knox. — Antagonism  to 
the  Catholic  Chnrch  expressed  in  the  Articles. — Dr.  Marsh,  a  Protestant  Bishop* 
draws  oat  this  antagonism  in  detail.  —  It  has  been  farther  illastrated  by  Canon 
Estooort.  —  Anglicans  reply  that  they  are  not  bonnd  by  the  cmimus  imponen- 
txum. — This  principle  may  save  the  honesty  of  Anglican  subscription,  bat  can- 
not be  accepted  by  a  Catholic  as  a  safe  gaide  to  their  theological  interpretation 
and  bearings. — He  mast  reg^ard  them  as  a  historic  fact. — ^In  their  grammatical 
sense  they  are  also  heretical. — Dr.  Newman  declared  as  mach  in  Tract  XC. — 
At  all  events  they  are  ambigaoas. — ^Ambigaoas  formularies  do  not  beseem  a 
oommanion  which  professes  to  retom  to  the  spirit  and  parity  of  the  Primitive 
Church. — No  effort  made  to  clear  up  their  ambiguity  for  three  hundred  years. 
— The  method  of  action  of  the  Primitive  Church  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
English  Establishment  in  its  dealings  with  ambiguous  formularies. — History  of 
the  Council  of  Bimini  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  the 
Essays  and  Reviews  on  the  other. — Excuse  that  the  State  tyrannizes,  is  no  ex- 
cuse at  all. — The  EstabHshment,  as  a  body,  has  made  no  efforts  to  right  itself! 

Proof  of  the  heresy  of  the  Establishment  in  its  Books  of  Homilies. — ^Abuse 
in  them  of  the  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Catholic  faith  and  devotion. — 
Errors  about  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  Holy  Scripture. — Attack  on  the 
religious  vows. — On  the  veneration  of  images  and  pictures.  —  Denial  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice. — ^Vulgar  abuse  of  the  Popes. — These  were  written  by  the 
great  martyrs  and  Doctors  of  the  English  Beformation. 

3.  Proof  of  the  heresy  of  the  English  Establishment  taken  from  its  Prayer- 
book. — High  Churchmen  take  their  stand  on  the  Prayer-book ;  while  they  are 
shy  of  the  Articles  and  Homilies. — Examination  of  the  Prayer-book. — Sins  of 
omission  in  matters  of  faith  are  no  less  crimes  than  sins  of  commission. — Both 
are  found  in  the  Prayer-book. — As  regards  sins  of  omission,  Anglicans  them- 
selves acknowledge  and  deplore  them. — Bishop  Horsley,  Bishop  Jolly,  Wheatly, 
the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Tear,"  are  quoted  as  witnesses. — Omission  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. — Omission  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance. — An  allusion  to  it  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  which  Wheatly,  Hammond,  Marshal,  and  Potter  limit  to  the  remission  of 
ecclesiastical  censures. — Therefore  sacramental  absolution  is  an  open  question, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  Establishment. — The  use  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
condemned  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  in  two  distinct  charges  of  1842  and 
1850. — Omission  in  the  Prayer-book  of  ever3rthing  which  might  denote  a  real 
Sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. — ^Vital  importance  of  this  doctrine. — The  late 
Bishop  of  London  condemned  it  in  his  charge  of  1842.— Mr.  Bobertson  declares 
that  it  was  the  express  intention  of  the  Bevisers  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the 
Savoy  Conference,  to  leave  it  an  open  question. — Bishop  Jolly  laments  over  the 
Communion-service  as  a  ''  lame-like  form,"  in  which  "  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrifice  is  dimly  represented." —  Omission  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  of  the  prayer  of  oblation ;  of  the  oblation  of  the  elements  ;  of  every- 
thing  that  could  give  the  smallest  idea  of  a  Sacrifice.— The  belief  in  the  Beal 
Presence  an  open  question  in  the  Establishment.  —  Evidence  of  the  black 
Bubrio,  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  its  history.- The  authority  of  Wheatly.— 
Nothing  about  any  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of 
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ohildr«n,  daring  sixty  years.  —  In  the  present  anthorizod  Catechism  there  is 
nothing  about  the  other  five  Sacraments,  or  abont  the  Eucharistio  Sacrifice. — 
Contrast  between  the  maimed  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aesthetic 
garment  in  which  it  is  dressed  up  by  Ecclesiologists  on  the  other. 

The  English  Establishment  has  all  the  notes  already  enumerated  of  a  here- 
tical body. — 1.  It  is,  and  erer  has  been,  distinguished  for  its  mobility  in  matters 
of  faith. — Changes  and  fluctuations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. — The  heresy 
and  Erastianism  solemnly  professed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. — Changes  again 
in  the  Protestant  direction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. — Beflux  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  —  Movement  against  ritualism. — The  Lambeth  Articles. — Move- 
ments in  the  reign  of  James  I.  —  The  Establishment  officially  represented 
at  the  Calvinist  Synod  of  Dort.  —  Fluctuation  towards  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. — Restoration  of  Anglicanism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — Many  con- 
tinued on  as  its  ministers  who  had  never  been  ordained,  as  the  present  Bishop 
of  S.  Asaph  tells  us.— The  Savoy  Conference. — The  black  Rubric,  a  concession 
to  the  Puritans. — Indications  of  the  same  mobility  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary. — The  American  Prayer-book  adduced  as  an  additional  example. — Bea- 
Bons  why  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Prayer-book  since  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference.— This  is  partly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  State,  partly  to  the  spread 
of  Latitudinarianism. — Mobility  of  faith  in  a  religious  body  is  principally  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  public  profession  of  all  its  members ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
popular  belief. — This  has  been  always  changing  about  in  the  Establishment. — 
These  changes  illustrated  from  its  history. 

2.  It  has  been  distinguished  for  its  dislike  of  dog^matic  definitions,  and  its 
tendency  to  cling  in  theory  to  an  indefinite  past. — This  note  illustrated  fjx)m  its 
history. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  indefiniteness  of  its  formularies. — Testimony  of 
Dr.  Newman,  when  ho  was  an  Anglican.  —  Testimony  of  Burnet,  and  of 
Alexander  Knox. 

Anglicans  say  that  they  are  under  a  cloud ;  yet  that  they  believe  in  the  three 
Creeds,  which  is  enough  for  faith  to  live  upon.—  First  remark :  Anglicans  do 
not  assent  to  the  Creeds  on  faith,  but  on  private  judgement,  so  far  forth  as  they 
are  Anglicans. — Second  remark :  Unanimity  of  profession  impossible  without 
a  supreme  living  authority. — Third  remark :  Anglicans  judge  this  momentous 
question  by  a  false  test  (pp.  71-105). 

§  11. 

The  English  Establishment  is  schismatical. — A  sufficient  proof  of  this,  for 
a  Catholic,  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Boman  See. — Appli- 
cation of  the  notes  of  the  schismatical  spirit,  already  enumerated,  to  tho 
Establishment.  , 

1.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church. — Proofs  from 
its  books  of  Homilies  ;  from  the  first  "  Bcformers,"  and  from  the  anti-hierarchy 
agitation. — Further  proofs  in  the  writings  of  its  more  eminent  living  cham- 
pions, and  in  the  "  Eirenicon." — Anglican  bitterness  against  converts,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  **  Eirenicon."— The  cause  of  this  bittemess.-^llustrations 
of  this  spirit  taken  from  the  diatribes  of  a  High- Church  journal  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  Newman. — Inconsistency  of  such  rudeness. 
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2.  The  English  Establishment  is  essentially  national. — A  quotation  from 
Dr.  Newman  to  this  effect. — ^The  statement  illustrated  from  its  actual  position 
and  influence. 

3.  The  English  Establishment  is  subservient  to  the  secular  power. — It  must 
be  so,  when  a  religious  society  has  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. — This 
statement  illustrated  by  facts  which  have  lately  taken  place. 

4.  The  English  Establishment  is  full  of  disorder  and  dissensions. — Opposite 
parties  have  always  existed  inside  it,  in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. — They 
are  more  numerous  now,  than  they  were  in  times  past. — Illustrations  of  this 
statement. — This  opposition  extends  itself  to  ritual  and  church  decorations. — 
Examples  from  the  records  of  our  own  day. — Contempt  of  prelatical  authority 
characteristic  of  the  Ecclesiologists. — Proofs  of  this  from  a  High -Church 
journal. — No  unity  of  any  sort  in  the  Establishment. 

5.  The  English  Establishment  is  ever  giving  birth  to  fresh  sects. — ^They  are 
only  to  be  found  in  such  prolific  disorder  in  Protestant  countries  (pp.  105-119). 

§  12. 

Summary  of  the  argument  of  this  Essay. — Connection  of  the  arguments  with 
Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon." — The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  reunion  is  a 
dream,  and  a  practical  lie ;  submission  to  the  Mother  of  all  living,  the  Boman 
Church,  a  duty. — Quotation  from  8.  Cyprian. — Conclusion  (pp.  119,  120). 

Appendix.  Extracts  from  the  published  sermons  of  the  present  Dean  of 
Bristol,  in  which  he  professes  and  teaches  the  most  exaggerated  Erastianism, 
and  a  crowd  of  heresies  (pp.  121-125). 


ESSAY    III. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
§1. 

Introduction.  There  are  two  distinctive  principles  in  the  construction  of 
religious  symbols ;  the  one  of  extension,  the  other  of  comprehension. — The 
measure  of  the  two  is  different.— Dr.  Pusey  has  erred  in  confounding  them. — 
The  difference  is  Olustrated  by  the  controversy  about  Number  XC. — A  par- 
ticular instance  of  this  confusion  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Pusey  treats 
the  question  of  Transubstantiation. — He  tries  to  make  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  square  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.— In  so  doing  he  has 
done  injustice  to  his  own  Communion,  and  a  much  more  grave  injustice  to 
the  Catholic  Church.- He  has  involved  the  wholo  question  in  the  greatest 
confusion  (pp.  129-133). 

§2. 
Dr.  Pusey  declapra  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  meaning  which 
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the  schoolmen  before  the  Gonnoil  of  Trent  attached  to  the  words  *'  snbstanoe  ** 
and  '*  accident "  before  the  Ck)nncil  of  Trent,  and  that  which  the  post-Tridentine 
schoobnen  affixed  to  these  words. — This  is  thefrst  misstatement  of  Dr,  Pusey. — 
The  Feripatetio  philosophy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Church,  as  the  framework 
of  Her  Theological  Science  ;  and  consequently  the  meaning  of  Her  scientific 
terminology  remains  always  the  same. — Hlustrations  of  this  fi*om  both  classes 
of  scholastics. — The  philosophy  of  bodily  substance,  according  to  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  explained. — Introductory  warning.  —  Substance  is  being,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  exist  by  itself,  and  not  to  inhere  in  another. — ^The  definition  con- 
firmed by  quotations  from  Albertus  Magnus,  S.  Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus, 
and  Marsilius  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  from  Suarez  after  that  Council. 
— ^Material  snbstanoe  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  matter  and  form. — The 
form  is  the  more  excellent  part ;  for  it  gives  specific  determination  to  each 
nature. — This  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  inanimate  and  animate  nature. — 
The  scholastics  before  the  Council  of  Trent  teach  this  doctrine. — S.  Thomas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Durandus,  Scotus. — Quotations  from  each  in  proof. — Second 
misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey,  —  He  says  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mediceval  doctors,  "  suhstance  was  equivalent  with  matter."  8.  Thomas  shows  that 
the  contradictory  is  the  truth. — Eeply  to  a  possible  evasion. — The  doctrine  of 
Suarez  after  the  Council  of  Trent  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding. — Tho 
other  post-Tridentine  scholastics  both  of  the  Thomist  and  Jesuit  Schools,  are 
of  the  same  mind. — ^The  nature  of  accidents. — They  cannot  naturally  exist  by 
themselves,  but  have  an  essential  aptitude  to  inhere  in  something  else. — ^They 
are  real  beings,  having  a  nature  and  essence  of  their  own. — The  unity  of 
opinion  on  this  matter  between  tho  two  schools,  shown  by  quotations  from 
8.  Thomas,  Durandus,  and  Suarez. — Third  misstatement  of  Dr.  PtLsey.  He  says, 
that  " Roman  controversialists  denied  that  there  was  any  outward  existing  pourt  **  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  "  which  was  a  symbol."  Dr.  Pusey* s  philosophy  would  reduce 
thoughts  and  words  to  th£  category  of  nonentities. — Quantity  is  the  primary  acci- 
dent, and  inheres  immediately  in  substance ;  the  secondary  accidents  inhere 
immediately  in  quantity,  and  mediately  in  substance. — This  is  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Thomas  and  Suarez. — Summary  of  the  whole  doctrine. 

The  philosophical  idea  of  conversion. — Definition  of  Suarez. — Illustration 
frt>m  the  silkworm. — Conditions  which  are  necessary  to  all  change  or  conver- 
sion.— Different  examples  taken  from  natural  transformations. — This  doctrine 
confirmed  by  quotations  from  S.  Thomas,  and  Suarez.  —  Albertus  Magnus 
teaches  the  same. — Transubstantiation  verifies  all  these  conditions  of  conver- 
sion.— It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  conditions  in  four  respects,  which  aro 
enumerated  by  S.  Thomas. — Another  inaccurate  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey  (pp.  133- 
152). 

§8. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  Transubstantiation. — Dr.  Pusey  states 
his  conviction  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  Anglican  Communion  could 
easily  be  made  to  agree  on  this  point. — There  can  be  no  agreement,  save  by 
the  latter  professing  ex  animo  the  definition  of  the  former. — The  definition  of 
Transubstantiation  in  the  Tridentine  Canons  quoted. — It  includes  five  propo- 
sitions.— Clearer  exposition  of  tho  force  of  the  fourth  proposition  in  the  Bull, 
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"  Anotorem  fidei  "  of  Pins  VI. — Another  misstatement  qf  Dr.  Ptuey,  He  sa/ys 
that  the  remainvng  of  the  substomce  of  the  elements  after  consecration  was  cm  open 
question  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  eentwry, — ^The  assertion  is  proved  to 
be  grwmdXess  by  the  history  of  the  Berengarian  heresy  in  the  eleventh  century. 
— ^History  of  Banger,  and  of  his  errors. — He  was  a  Consnbstantialist. — This  is 
proved  by  the  authorities  of  Hugo,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Bishop  of 
Langres,  of  Lanfranc,  of  Goitmond,  who  were  contemporary  with  B^renger. — 
Another  misstatement  of  Dr,  Pusey.  He  says  that  Quitmond  was  not  opposing 
the  belief  that  there  was  a/ny  eonsubstantiaiion  or  blending  qf  substance:  yet 
Quitmond  condemns  such  a  doctrine  under  the  esopress  form  of  words,  **  blending 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wins!* — Several  quotations  from  Quitmond  to  prove 
that  hd  was  condemning  Gonsubstantiation.  —  Ghiitmond  makes  a  difference 
between  the  Berengarians,  who  denied  the  Beal  Presence,  and  whom  he  caUs, 
umhraticif  and  those  who  held  Gonsubstantiation,  whom  he  calls  impanOtores, 
— Condemnation  of  this  error  by  different  Popes  and  Councils. — The  retracta- 
tion of  B^renger  includes  the  profession  of  his  belief  in  Transubstantiation. 
^Summary  of  the  evidence.  —  Another  proof  of  the  growndXessness  of  Dr, 
Puse\fs  assertion^  feom.  the  decree  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  a.d.  1215. 
— Dr.  Pusey's  two  objections  to  this  proof.  —  He  says  the  Canon  was  no 
part  of  the  CounciL  —  In  saying  so  he  goes  against  the  almost  unanimous 
authorUy  of  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Qerman  critics,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
— Quotations  in  proof. — Du  Pin  makes  an  express  exception  in  favour  of  this 
Canon. — Dr.  Pusey,  in  singling  out  this  capitulum,  stands  alone,  —  Dr.  Pusey 
g^ves  three  reasons  for  this  assertion.  —  The  fvrst  proves  nothing  for  two 
reasons, — The  second  is  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts.  The  third,  which  is 
apparently  borrowed  from  Mr,  Palmer,  only  shows  complete  ignora/nce  of  Canon 
Law, — Mr,  Palmer's  confirmation  of  the  third  argument  only  makes  the  blunder 
more  apparent. — The  definition  of  the  Council. — Dr,  Pusey's  second  objection  is 
a  second  mistake, — Another  proof  of  the  erroneous  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey 
derived  from  the  confession  of  faith  presented  to  Michael  PalsBologus  by 
Clement  IV.,  in  a.d.  1267 ;  and  which  was  professed  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
in  the  second  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1274. — Further  confirmation  from  the 
condemnation  of  certain  propositions  of  Wicliff  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
and^by  Martin  V. — Summary  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
(pp.*  152-170). 

§4. 
An  examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  proofs  for  the  assertion  that  the  remaining 
of  the  elements  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
Proofs  adduced  from  the  teaching  of  the  scholastics. — Extraordinary  confusion 
created  by  Dr,  Pusey's  want  of  acquaintance  with  these  authors. — The  scholastics 
misunderstood,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  misrepresented, — Statement  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  proof. — (Dr.  Pusey's  objection  to  the  word,  Gonsubstantiation, 
examined  in  a  note.) — Certain  prolegomena  necessary  to  extricate  the  reader 
from  this  confusion,  and  to  enable  him  to  have  a  right  understanding  of  the 
question  in  dispute. — 1.  All  tho  scholastics  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Transub- 
stantiation—2.  Some  one  or  two  held  erroneous  views  respc^cting  the  nature 
and  integ^ty  of  the  Conversion,  but  no  one  of  them  defended  Consubstan- 
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iiation.  Some  few  Held  pocniiar  views,  which  have  been  generally  rejected. — 
8.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  questions  connected  with  the  niTsterj, 
which  were  open  questions  then,  as  now. — Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  open  questions  are  enumerated. 

Dr.  Pusej's  witnesses. — 1.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. — Examination  of  the 
quotation. — Weakness  of  the  proof. — 8.  Thomas  in  other  passages  goes  against 
Dr,  Pusey,  and  says  exactly  whai  Dr,  Pusey  affi/nns  that  he  does  not  say ;  onwhicJi 
omission  the  whole  of  his  argument  from  8.  Thoma>s  is  huiU. 

2.  S.  Bonaventure. — Dr.  Pu8ey*8  argument  from  this  Doctor  is  indirect, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  witness. — In  other  places  he  expressly  contradicts  Dr, 
Pusey' s  statement, 

8.  Dnrandus. — Dr,  Pusey  quoted,  as  the  opinion  of  Durandus,  arguments  which 
the  latter  set  down  for  th^  simple  purpose  of  refuting  them, — He  expressly  contra- 
diets  Dr,  Pusey*  s  statement, 

4.  Ocham. — He  is  a  dubious  authority  in  matters  of  dogma ;  arraigned  by 
John  XXII.  for  heretical  opinions. — His  character  given  by  Tennemann  and 
Kerker. — Examination  of  his  testimony. — He  expressly  contradicts  Dr,  Pusey's 
statement, — Ocham  appears  to  have  had  favourable  leanings  towards  the 
opinion  of  Consubstantiation. 

6.  Innocent  XII. — The  Pope  under  whom  the  dogma  was  defined  under  the 
name  of  Transubstantiation. — The  quotation  made  from  him  by  Dr,  Pusey  proves 
nothing, 

6.  Duds  Scotus. — The  antecedent  improbability  of  his  confirming  Dr.  Pusey*s 
statement. — Dr,  Pusey,  for  the  second  time,  quotes,  as  though  from  the  author,  the 
a/rguments  of  his  opponents,  which  Scotus  only  enumerates  in  order  to  confute. — 
BcoUis  directly  contradicts  Dr,  Pusey' s  statement. 

7.  Peter  d'Ailly  (Alliaconsis  or  Cameraconsis). — Ordy  one  sentence  out  of  the 
four  pages  of  quotation  which  favours  Dr,  Pusey* s  statement,  —  The  opinion 
of  Yasquez  as  to  the  weight  of  his  authority. — (A  mistranslaium  by  Dr,  Pusey 
exposed  in  a  note.) 

8.  Cardinal  Cajetan. — Another  mistranslation  hy  Dr,  Pusey, — Cajetan  directly 
contradicts  Dr,  Pusey' s  statements, 

9.  Father  Hurtado,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — Confusion  into  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  fallen. — Hurtado  explicitly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey' s  assertion. 

10.  Snarez. — Another  mistranslation  of  Dr,  Pusey, — Another  mistake  of  Dr. 
Pusey  in  confoundiiyj  matter  with  substance. — Anoth^  inisstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey 
concerning  the  opinion  of  Buarez, — Suarez  explicitly  contradicts  Dr,  Ptksey's 
assertion. 

11.  Henry  of  Susa. — He  in  no  way  confirms  Dr.  Pusey* s  assertion, 

12.  Ocham  reproduced. — Ocham  contradicts  again  Dr,  Pussy's  assertion. 

13.  Melchior  Canus.  —  The  passage 'quoted  in  no  way  proves  Dr.  Puse^/s 
statement.  The  argument  of  the  latter  retorted  against  himself. — Canus 
explicitly  contradicts  Dr,  Pusey* s  assertion, 

14.  Biel. — This  nominalist  died  five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  j  so  he  would  prove  too  much. — He  explicitly  contradicts 
Dr,  Puiey's  assertion, 

16.  Bassolis. — For  tlie  third  tims  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  arguments,  as  those  of  the 
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author,  which  that  author  8tat<i3  only  to  refute  in  the  same  chapter,     Bassolis 
distinctly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey^s  assertion, 

16.  Nicholas  of  Casa. — His  theological  character. — TennemaDn's  estimate  of 
him. — Nicholas  does  not  confirm  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

17.  Alphonsos  de  Castro. — It  would  be  curious  if  he  should  help  Dr.  Pusey, 
since  he  lived  through  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — Dr.  Pusey 
omits  the  context,  ivhich  would  have  overthrown  his  whole  a^umeut, — Alphonsus 
de  Castro  explicitly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey* s  assertion. 

Summary  of  the  whole  evidence  (pp.  171 — 204). 

§5. 

Betum  to  Dr.  Posey's  statement,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Transubstan- 
tiation  has  changed  since  the  Council  of  Trent.— His  first  reason  for  this 
statement  already  proved  to  be  unsound. — His  second  reason  already  proved  to 
be  unsound. — The  third  reason  examined. — Dr.  Posey  has  again  confounded 
two  questions  perfectly  distinct. — All  the  Scholastics  agi-ee  about  the  facts  of 
the  accidents  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourishing. — Twenty-four  Scholastics  citdd 
in  proof.  Opinions  differed,  and  still  differ,  as  regards  the  mode  of  nourishing. 
— Another  of  Dr.  Pusey* s  inistakes. — On  this  question  the  ante>Tridentine  and 
post-Tridentine  Scholastics  must  be  arranged  in  exactly  the  inverse  order 
to  that  which  Dr.  Pasoy  assigns  them. — The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  teaches  the  fact,  and  does  not  treat  the  question  of  mode. — The  Church 
has  never  sanctioned  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Transubstan- 
tiation,  as  Dr.  Posey  asserts.  This  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
misstatements. — Unanimity  of  teaching  on  this  subject  of  both  ante-Tridentine 
and  post-Tridentine  doctors  exemplified. — Quotations  from  Cardinal  Pullus, 
the  Father  of  the  Schools,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  other. — Another  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey  against  Transub- 
stantiation,  based  on  differences  of  opinion  among  Scholastics,  as  regards  the 
sacrificial  action. — The  argument  rests  on  an  utter  confusion  of  two  distinct 
questions.  — An  inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Pusey's  quotation  of  Va>squez.  He  ha^  omitted 
an  expression  on  which  tlic  whole  sense  of  the  passage  depends,  amd  which  would 
have  destroyed  his  own  argument. — Three  misstatements  of  Dr,  Pusey. — J[f 
Dr.  Pusey's  assertions  were  true  he  would  gain  nothing  by  the  fact  — Dr. 
Pusey's  instantia.  —  The  answer. — Dr.  Pusey's  propositions  heretical  a/nd 
suicidal. — He  virtually  condemns  his  own  Communion  (pp.  205 — 217). 

§6. 

Dr.  Pase/s  arguments  against  Transubstantiation.— 1.  The  first  argument 
is  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  S.  Thomas  in  favour  of  that  doc- 
trine, derived  from  the  words  of  Instituti jn.  —  The  reply  is  an  old  one,  to  he 
found  in  most  hooks  of  Protest^int  controversy. — The  illustration  is  new,  and  hy 
no  mean^s  a  happy  one. — Answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's  first  argument.  —  Observation 
of  Suarcz  in  answer  to  the  same  sophism. 

2.  Dr.  Pusey's  second  argument  from  the  words  of  the  Grospel,  "  this  fruit  of 
the  vine." — Reply  to  it.— (a)  The  words  most  probably  do  not  refer  to  the  con- 
secrated  chalice. — Dr.  Pusey  gives  three  reasons  why  they  do. — 1.  Answer  to 
his   first  reason.— ii  venturesome   asrcrtion  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Dr.  Burton   at  vari- 
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anoe  with  Dr.  Fasej. — Messrs.  Grcswell  and  Lightfoot  at  varianoe  with  him. — 
{An  incomprehensible  assertion  of  Dr.  Ptuey  referred  to  in  a  note.)  — Dr.  Howson 
also  maintains  an  opposite  opinion. — 2.  Answer  to  his  second  reason,  which  is 
based  on  the  concordant  anthoritj  of  the  Fathers. — Dr.  Pii^ey  has  made  another 
erroneous  assertion,— ^.  Falgentias,  the  Venerable  Bede,  S.  Gregory  of  Nozianzus, 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and,  indirectly,  S.  Jerome,  are  adverse  to  Dr.  Pnsey*s 
interpretation  of  the  passage. — There  is  no  catena  producible  on  the  other  side. 
— Only  one  of  the  Fathers  adduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  has  any  appcaitince  of  proving 
his  point, and  that  Father  is  misquoted.  — Dr,  Pusey  has  shifted  a  prouiun out 
of  its  place  in  his  quotcui  nfiom  8.  Hilary ^  and  hoA  changed  the  whole  meanifg 
of  the  phrase f  an  which  ihe  Jorce  of  tht  supposed  iestuno^iy  rests. — Dr.  Pusei/s 
mistranslation  of  Clem&ht  of  AUxandria. — His  constq>itnt  entire  misunderstand' 
ing  (f  the  passage. — He  also  o/n^ts  to  show  by  marks  ♦/  hiatus,  thd  lie  has  Uft  out 
a  whole  senttnce  in  the  course  of  the  quotation. — If  the  words  were  uttered  after 
the  consecration,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  have  referred  to  the 
precious  Blood. — (6)  If  they  did  refer  to  the  prfccious  Blood,  they  do  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation. — In  Holy  Scripture,  what  has  been  converted 
into  something  else  is  not  unfrequently  called  by  the  name  of  that  of  wliich  it 
has  taken  the  place. — The  precious  Blood  may  be  called  wine  by  reason  of  the 
accidents. — 3.  Answers  to  Dr.  Pusey's  third  reason. — He  says,  that  Roman  con- 
troversialists give  various  and  contradictory  answers  to  this  difficulty,  wliich 
shows  how  they  feel  it. — This  is  another  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey ;  for  there 
is  no  contradictionf  in  their  teaching,  other  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  ea^pla- 
nations  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  Anglicans  themselves. — The  accusation  as  ground- 
less as  it  is  unhappy   (pp.  217-235). 

§7. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  on  the  mode  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  given  in  his  own  words. — 
Summary  of  the  theory.  —  Dr.  Pusey* s  theory  supposes  opposition  where  no 
opposition  exists. — A  change  may  be  at  once  physical  and  hyperphysical,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ways  of  regarding  it.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  does  not 
really  affect  the  bread  a/nd  wine,  or  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  change,  but  only 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  or  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. — This  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  Patristic  teaching.  —  Dr.  Pusey* s  theory  is  self-contradict"ry  ; 
for  it  insists  on  a  real  change  where  there  is  no  real  change.—Dr.  Pusey  insists 
that  there  is  a  change.  —  Proof  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  wrong,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  B.  Lanfranc,  Hugo  Lingonensis,  Algerus  of  Li^ge,  and  Suarez. — 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  common  sense. — The  argument  illustrated 
by  examples.~£[uc/i  a  change,  as  Dr.  Pusty  maintains,  would  be  as  readily 
ad/mitted  by  Sacramentarians  as  by  Consubstantialists. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  lists  of  Fathers  whom  he  has  quoted  in  support 
of  Consubstantiation.~The  first  class  includes  those  who  are  supposed  to  speak 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  elements  after  consecration,  when  writinjf 
with  dogmatic  accuracy  against  heretics.— General  answer  to  the  whole  catena 
from  a  consideration  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  controversies,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  these  passages  are  to  be  found.— Dr.  Pusey  has  done  injustice 
to  the  logical  power  and  intelligence  of  the  Fathers.— Dr.   Pusey*s  proofs  from 
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S.  IreruBua,  TertulUan,  8.  Ephrenif  and  AdamantiuSf  prove  nothing.  —  Proof 
from  S.  ChiysoBtom. — Serious  doubts  respectiDg  the  genuineness  of  the  letter. 
The  Greek  word  ^v<riQ,  and  the  Latin  Tiatura,  often  used  by  the  Fathers  for  the 
external  phenomena  of  snbstanoes. — Instances  from  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa* 
S.  Chrysostom,  and  Tertnllian.  —  An  instance  from  the  Bible.  —  Proof  from 
Theodoret. — His  authority  of  little  weight. — The  passage  does  not  prove  Dr. 
Pusey's  point. — Proof  from  Pope  Gelasius. — A  mistake  in  Dr.  Pu8ey*8  method 
o/  quoting. — A  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  quotes  Spondanus  in  his  favour » 
and  Spondanus  sa/ys  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  is  made  to  say. — Proof  from 
FacunduB. — The  writer  was  a  schismatic.— His  words  easily  explained. 

The  second  class  of  Fathers  includes  those  who  declare  that  the  Eucharist 
is  not  common  bread,  Ac. — Father  Franzelin's  conclusive  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument. 

The  third  class  of  Fathers  consists  of  thosa  who  speak  of  the  symbol,  or  an 
outward  existing  part  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. — Dr.  Pusey  would  never  have  in- 
troduced such  an  argument  into  his  book  if  he  had  knomn  what  the  Caiholie 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  really  was. — The  accidents  are  more  properly 
and  formally  a  symbol,  than  the  substance  would  bo,  if  it  remained. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  Fathers  who  likon  the  Eucharist  to  the 
burning  coal  of  Isaias. — Father  Franzelin's  complete  answer. — Dr.  Pusey  has 
mistaken  the  whole  dtift  of  the  analogy. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  those  Fathers,  who  use  the  terms,  in,  under,  with, 
the  bread  and  wine. — Father  Franzelin's  masterly  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  arg^i- 
ments. — (An  inaccurate  translation  of  Dr.  PiAsey  in  a  note.)  —  Some  more  of  Dr. 
Pusey* 8  inaccuracies  in  quotation. — A  suppressio  veri  in  another  of  his  quota- 
tions. —  Dr.  Pusey* 8  quotations  are  second-hand,  some  are  borrowed  from  a 
Lutheran,  others  frxyin  a  Calvinist. — Evidence  has  been  given  throughout  this  book 
that  nearly  all  his  quotations  from  ScholasticSjTheologians,  and  Fathers,  have  been 
gathered  together  from  other  second-hand  sowrces,  and  not  from  the  authors  them- 
selves  (pp.  235-250). 

§8. 
An  examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  refutation  of  the  Patristic  Catena  ad- 
duced by  Catholic  Theologians  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion. —  Refutation  of  Dr.  Pusey's  refutation.  —  Certain  Canons  of  Patristic 
interpretation,  which  demolish  Dr.  Pusey's  answer.— First  Canon.  The  Theo- 
logians of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  ante-Tridentine  Scholastics,  are  more 
likely  to  know  what  the  Fathers  meant,  than  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends. — 
Second  Canon.  The  meaning  of  the  Fathers  must  be  gathered  from  the  whole 
scope  of  their  treatises,  not  from  particular  expressions.  —  Example  from 
S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  —  Third  Canon.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  fact  of  a 
Father  having  used  a  word  in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  one  place,  that  he  used 
it  in  the  same  sense  in  another  place. — Yet  this  is  the  gist  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument.  —  A  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Arian  controversy. — Fourth  Canon. 
The  Fathers  could  not  give  instances  of  physical  change,  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Transubstantiation ;  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. — ^Analysis  of  their 
favourite  examples. — Fifth  Canon.  A  terminology  might  be  safe  in  earlier  and 
simpler  times,  which  would  be  perilous  and  8asi)eoted  at  a  later  time ;  when 
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the  Church  had  formed  Her  Theological  language. — Devolopment  of  Theological 
science. — A  parallel  taken  from  geology  (pp.  250-256). 

§9- 

The  Conclusion. — The  object,  which  the  writer  has  had  in  view. — Impossi- 
bility of  union  on  the  principles  of  the  Unionists. — This  assertion  confirmed  by 
a  practical  application. — The  only  chance  of  union,  the  unconditional  submission 
of  Anglicans  to  the  Church. — The  discussion  in  this  Essay  shows  the  necessity 
of  having  a  living  voice  of  authority  (pp.  257-261). 

Appendix  A.  —  A  Catena  of  Theologians  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifloonth 
century,  who  distinctly  teach  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
(pp.  263-282). 

Appendix  B. — The  original  of  the  quotation  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  from  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  (pp.  283-284) . 


ESSAY    IV. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 
§1. 

The  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — ^The  definition 
distasteful  to  the  various  classes  of  Protestants;  among  the  rest,  to  High 
Churchmen. — Some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  distasteful  to  them. — One  of  the 
principal  of  these  causes,  misconceptions  about  the  doctrine  itself,  and  about 
original  sin. — Confirmed  by  Dr.  Newman's  authority. — The  Protestant  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  believing  the  GU>8pel  itself.— 
The  object  of  this  Essay,  to  draw  out  with  Theological  precision  what  the 
Church  teaches ;  and,  on  points  where  She  has  not  spoken,  the  received  opinion 
in  her  Schools. — Other  incidental  questions  treated  (pp.  287-291). 

§2. 
Analysis  and  summary  of  the  whole  subjects  of  the  Essay  (pp.  291-292). 

§3. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise. — Its  consider- 
ation  reveals  two  states ;  the  one,  the  state  of  original  innocence ;  the  other, 
a  possible  state  of  pure  nature. — (a)  The  possible  state  of  pure  or  simple  nature 
first  considered. — Man  would,  in  that  state,  have  been  physically  just  what  he 
18  now,  when  first  he  is  bom  into  the  world. — Confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  expressed  in  the  condemnation  of  the  55th  proposition  of  Baius. — 
In  this  possible  state,  man's  happiness  would  have  consisted  in  an  abstract 
knowledge  and  love  of  God. — He  would  have  been  gifted  with  bodily  perfec- 
tions, impassibility,  Ac.  &o. — Picture  of  man's  eternity  in  such  a  state. — 
(6)  The  state  of  original  justice,  in  which  our  first  parents  were  created, 
considered. — 1.  The  gift  of  sanctifying  grace.  —  2.  The  gift  of  integrity. — Its 
three  effects.— 3.  The  body  was  rendered  immortal  and  impassible. — 1.  The 
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gift  of  vrifldom. — 5.  The  gift  of  kDowlodge. — 6.  The  gift  of  absolute  domiiiion 
over  the  brute  creation. — Quotation  from  S.  Bernard,  in  which  this  state  is 
described. — Hie  supernatural  end,  the  Beatific  Vision. — Its  inconceivable 
bliss  (pp.  292-300). 

§  4. 
The  fallen  state  of  man. — The  explanation  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  on 
the  human  race. — An  eicample  given  by  way  of  illustration. — The  virtual  com- 
pact which  God  made  with  Adam,  as  the  moral  head  of  the  human  race. — The 
state  of  man  in  his  fallen  condition,  is  phyticaUy  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  in  a  state  of  simple  nature. — It  is  morally  different. — His  natural  liberty 
of  will  unimpaired. — ^The  difference  between  the  two  states  (pp.  300-302). 

§6. 

The  nature  of  original  sin. — It  formally  consists,  not  in  anything  positive,  but 
in  a  privation. — It  formally  consists  in  the  privation  of  sanctifying  grace. — 
Confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonaventure,  Scotus,  and  Duran- 
dus. — The  loss  of  original  justice,  and  of  other  supernatural  gifts,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  sanctifying  grace. — The  essential  difference  between 
the  absence  of  this  grace  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  in  our  actual,  fallen, 
condition. — Original  sin  is  a  real  stain  on  the  soul. — It  necessarily  renders  man 
subject  to  punishment. — Digression  on  tho  state  of  nnbaptized  infants  after 
death. — 1.  It  is  of  faith,  that  they  are  for  ever  deprived  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 
— 2.  It  is  theologically  certain,  that  they  do  not  suffer  the  sensible  pains  of 
hell. — ^This  is  the  judgement  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  S.  Thomas,  S. 
Bonaventure,  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  &c. — Of  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. — Of  Innocent 
in. — It  is  theologically  certain  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  pain  of  loss. — 
Reasons  for  this  assertion  alleged  by  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure. — Scotus, 
Suarcz,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  mind. — 1.  It  is  a  highly  probable  opinion  that 
they  will  enjoy  a  natural  felicity. — Authority  of  S.  Thomas  and  Scotus,  who 
represent  opposite  schools. — Corollary. — They  will  probably  receive  from  God's 
mercy  physical  and  moral  gifts,  which  may  perfect  them  in  their  natural  state 
of  happiness. — 5.  It  is  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  will  inhabit  this  earth  after 
its  renovation. 

Original  sin  is  truly  and  properly  sin. — This  is  of  faith. — Explanation  of  this 
statement. — It  is  really  an  aversion  of  the  soul  from  God,  considered  as  our 
supernatural  end. — This  is  quite  compatible  with  a  perfect  conversion  to  Him 
in  the  natural  order. — Original  sin  is  the  death  of  the  soul. — Original  sin  cannot 
be  infused  into  an  inanimate  body. — Its  formal  subject  is  the  soul. — Explanation 
of  passages  in  the  Fathers,  where  original  sin  is  described  as  a  wound  inflicted 
on  our  natures  by  which  free  will  is  destroyed  in  us,  Ac.  —  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  philosophical  and  theological  meaning  of  certain  words. 
—This  distinction  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  diflSculty  (pp.  302-316). 

§6. 

An  introductory  comparison. — ^Aocurate  definition,  a  short  way  of  settling 

controversy. — Illustrated  by  an  example. — Dr.  Pusey's  statement  about  the 

Immaculate  Conception,  an  instance  in  point. — Dr.   Pusey   has  mistaken  the 

meaning  of  the  words  which  he  wes, — Active  and  passive  conception. — The 
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respeotive  meaning  of  the  two. — Confirmed  hj  qnotations  fW>m  Innocent  III., 
Benedict  XIV.,  Piazza,  and  Perrone. —  The  word,  immaculate,  prefixed  to 
active  conception,  applies  to  the  parents,  not  to  the  child. — First  mistake  into 
whichDr,Pusey  has  fallen. — Consideration  of  the  letters  of  the  Bishops,  whom  Dr. 
Posey  quotes  from  the  **  Pareri." — Their  probable  anxiety, — which  was  gpround- 
less. — Second  mistaJce  of  Dr,  Pusey. — Original  sin  cannot  be  said  to  pass  from 
the  body  to  the  soul,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  and  figuratiye  sense. — 
Another  erroneous  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Another  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — 
The  Church's  meaning,  when  She  defines  that  Mary's  conception  was  imma- 
culate.— She  received  sanctifying  gpraoe  as  soon  as  She  became  a  living  soul. — 
She  received  as  a  natural  consequence — (a)  the  giSt  of  original  justice ;  Q>)  the 
gift  of  wisdom  j  (c)  bodily  perfection. 

The  seven  differences  between  the  Conception  of  Mary  and  that  of  Jesus. — 

1.  The  first  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  active  Conception  of  the  Two. — 

2.  The  second  difference  consists  in  this,  that  Mary  was,  by  nature,  liable  to 
original  sin,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  sinned  in  Adam ;  not  so  Jesus. — This  is 
the  constant  opinion  of  Suarez. — It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Scotus,  Bo»suet, 
Piazza,  Perrone. — This  doctrine  resolves  diffioultios  which  have  their  source  in 
certain  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers. — 3.  The  third 
distinction.  Mary  was  preserved  from  original  sin  by  God's  grace ;  Jesus  was 
free  from  it  in  His  own  right.— This 'is  expressol  in  the  definition  of  Pius  IX. — 

4.  The  fourth  difference.  Mary  was  redeemed  by  Christ. — This  is  clearly 
enunciated  in  the  same  Bull. — She  was  redeemed  after  a  sublimer  manner. — 

5.  The  fifth  distinction.  The  grace  of  Mary  was  capable  of  increase ;  the 
grace  conferred  on  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  was  not  so. — Patristic  explanation 
of  Luke  ii.  52. — The  soul  of  Christ,  from  the  first  moment  of  Its  creation, 
enjoyed  the  Beatific  Vision. — 6.  The  sixth  difference.  Jesus  was  exempted  by 
nature  from  sickness  and  death ;  not  so  our  Lady. — 7.  The  seventh  distinction 
consists  in  the  respective  position  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  the  decrees  of  the  Divine 
Predestination.  —  The  delight  of  Mary  in  these  seven  distinctions.  —  The 
whole  of  this  doctrine  taken  from  Suarez. — Two  more  erroneous  statements  of 
Dr.  Pusey. — Dr.  Pusey* s  method  of  proof  quite  inconsistent  vfith  the  title  of  his 
hook. — Theologians  of  the  greatest  name  hold  the  same  doctrine. — The  names 
of  some  given.— Some  writers  differ  on  one  or  two,  at  the  most,  of  these  points. 
— ^All  agree  that  the  graces  conferred  on  Mary  were  given  because  of  the 
merits  of  Christ. — All  own  that  She  was  truly  redeemed. — All  the  glory  of  Mary 
is  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  (pp.  316-338). 

Answer  to  the  several  objections,  which  have  been  brought  by  Dr.  Pusey 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  against  Catholic  proofs 
in  its  favour. — First  objection  against  the  proof  deduced  from  Grenesis  iii.  15. — 
Five  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey  concerning  this  proof. — 1.  Dr.  Pusey  states  that 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  error. — The  assertion  is 
too  sweeping. — 2.  Dr.  Pusey  states,  that  the  supposed  error  crept  into  the 
Latin  translation  about  the  time  of  S.  Austin. — This  assertion  is  d^ective. — 
The  reading  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin. — It  is  critically  inexact. — It 
is  shown  that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  the  error  to  have  first  appeared 
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in  the  time  of  S.  Augustine. — Dr.  Pasey  says  the  error  crept  into  the  Latin 
translation.  The  question  arises,  to  what  Latin  version  does  Dr.  Pusey  refer  ? 
— Ue  canihot  mean  the  Vulgate ;  for  this  would  he  an  anachronism. — U  cannot 
he  the  j^rimitive  version ;  for  this  is  di'*proved  hy  Patristic  facts.  —  3.  Dr. 
Pusey*s  third  statement  is,  that  this  error  gave  rise  to  the  declaration  that 
God  had  put  an  enmity  between  Mary  and  the  Devil. — This  assertion  is 
utterly  foundationiess.  —  The  declaration  is  that  of  God  Himself.— The  first 
clause  of  the  verse  always  understood  by  the  Fathers,  of  Mary. — Dr.  Newman 
has  given  a  list  of  Fathers  in  proof  of  this  assertion.— The  authority  of  S. 
Gregory  Thanmatnrgus,  S.  Ambrose,  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Assumption  (among  the  works  of  S.  Jerome),  S.  Augustine,  and  Theodotus  of 
Ancyra,  who  ascribe  the  promise  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  personally ;  besides 
S.  IrensBus,  Origen,  the  Pseudo-Origen,  S.  Epiphanius,  Severianus,  the  author  of 
the  letter  De  Viro  Perfecto,  Fulbert  of  Chartrain,  and  S.  Bernard,  who  explain 
"the  woman'*  in  this  passage  to  mean  Mary. — Other  secondary  explanations 
given  by  some  of  the  Fathers. — 1  and  5.  The  fourth  and  fiflh  statements  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  that  this  supposed  error  has  worked  deeply  into  the  **  Marian 
system  "  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  it  has  become  the  support  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. — Both  assertions  destitute  of  foundation. — Catholic 
theologians  have  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  doubtfulness  of  the  reading, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  question. — Instances. — Sixtus  V.,  in  a.d.  1587, 
retained  the  masculine  reading  in  the  recension  of  the  Septuagint.— All  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  which  reading  is  adopted. — Some  even  say  that 
the  Vulgate  reading  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  has  to  be  solved. — This  is  the  opinion  of  Father 
Patrizi.  —  The  Immaculate  Conception  was  implicitly  revealed  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse. — 2.  Dr.  Pusey's  second  ganglion  of  objections  against  the 
doctrine. — Dr.  Pusey's  words.— Seven  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  this 
collection. 

I.  Dr.  Pusey's  first  statement,  that  S.  Bernard  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  examined. — (Another  wrong  reference  given  hy  Dr, 
Pusey — note.)—S.  Bernard  opposed  any  supposed  scmctification  of  Mary's  active 
conception. — He  mistook  the  object  of  the  Feast. — The  assertion  proved  from 
his  own  words. — He  submitted  the  question  entirely  to  Borne. 

II.  Dr.  Pusey  states  that  the  occasion,  on  which  S.  Bernard  wrote  his  letter, 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — This 
statement  confuted  hy  the  clearest  evv>ience. —  (a)  As  regards  the  Eastern  Church. 
— Celebration  of  the  Feast  in  the  fifth  century. — Account  of  the  visit  of  an 
Armenian  Archbishop  to  England,  given  by  Matthew  of  Paris.— Sermons  still 
extant  which  were  preached  in  the  ninth  century  on  this  Feast. — (6)  As 
regards  the  Western  Church. — The  hope  of  S.  Ambrose. — The  deed  of  gift  of 
Cardinal  Ugo  to  a  chapel  in  Cremona,  which  was  dedicated  in  the  eighth 
century  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.— The  Council  of  London  in 
A.D.  1328  declares  that  S.  Ansel m  introduced  the  Feast  into  England. — 
Confirmed  from  the  chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Paris. 

III.  Dr.  Pusey's  third  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception has  no  foundation  in  antiquity. — This  assertion  is  utterly  groundUss. — 
Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  witnesses  for  this  statement. — (a)  Mclchior  Canus, 
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who  turns  into  'Erasmus.  —  (b)  a  MS.  of  Palla?icino,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  calls 
PaUa/vacini. — It  oannot  be  tested,  because  it  is  not  published. — (r)  S.  Angus- 
tine. — Dr.  Pnsej  first  of  all  endoavonrs  to  destroy  S.  Angostine's  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  —  Dr.  Pusey* s  jvrst  axgument  turned, 
agoMist  himself. — Dr.  Pusey's  second  argument  refuted  by  a  consideration  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  —  Dr.  Pusey* s  third  argument  weighed,  and  found 
wanting. — Dr.  Pnsey  in  the  second  place  attempts  to  show  how  that  S.  Austin 
teaches  that  our  Lady  was  bom  in  original  sin. — This,  if  true,  would  reduce 
Her  to  a  let^el  below  Jeremias  the  prophet  and  8.  John  Btptistf  which 
8,  Augustine  was  not  likely  to  imagine.  —  The  passages  quoted  in  full. — Dr. 
Pusey  has  confounded  in  his  citations  two  loorks  of  8.  Augustine  against  Julian 
the  Pelagian,  which  are  perfectly  distinct. — Antther  proof  that  he  lias  been 
quotirig  secondhand.  (In  a  note.) — Not  one  of  the  passages  in  any  way  proves 
Dr.  Pusey* s  stateme.it;  some  of  them  indirectly  prove  the  contrary.  — 
(d)  S.  John  Damascene. — The  words  of  this  Doctor  in  no  way  tell  against  the 
d  etrine. — Authority  of  Palludanus  and  Cajetan  for  this  assertion. — Confirmed 
by  an  extract  from  one  of  the  sermons  attributed  to  S.  John  Damascene. — 
Genera]  review  of  Dr.  Puse/s  proof — Animadversions  on  its  poverty. — lie  has 
made  this  sweeping  assertion  in  face  of  the  learned  labours  of  such  men  as 
Suarez,  Yasquez,  De  Yalentia,  Piazza,  Perrone,  Ac. ;  and  simply  ignores  all 
their  evidence  that  this  doctrine  had  a  solid  foundation  in  antiquity. 

IV.  Dr.  Pusey 's  fourth  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  founded  on  the  Feast. — The  fact  is  just  the  reverse. — An 
argumentum  ad  hominem. 

y.  Dr.  Pusoy's  fifth  statement,  that  the  Feast  was  first  injtitutcd  in  honour 
of  the  sanctification  of  Mary  ;  and  that  Her  sanctification  is  the  contradictory 
of  Her  Immaculate  Conception. — Both  statements  thfirmghly  erroneous.  —  Dr. 
Pusey  convicted  out  of  the  Anglican  Kalendar. — Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
witnesses. — (a)  Durandus. — Dr.  Pusey  ha^  confounded  William  Durmidu^f  Uislwp 
of  Mende,  with  Durandus  d  8.  PorcianOf  the  Ni/minalist  Doctor. — lie  ha^  also  given 
a  curiously  wrong  date  to  the  btjok  from  which  he  quotes. — The  wjrds  which  he 
quoUis  prove  nothing  against  the  doctrine.  —  Durandus  is  referring  to  the 
active  conception  of  Mary. — (6)  Alvarus  Pelagius. — Dr.  Pusey  has  apparently 
borrowed  from  others,  who  have  in  turn  borrowed  from  Torquemada. — Alvarus 
did  not  write  the  passage  quoted. — It  is  almost  certainly  a  forgery  of  Torque- 
mada.— Three  facts  in  proof  of  this  assertion. — There  was  never  such  a  prayer 
in  use  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary  Major,  as  that  which  is  quoted  in  the  supposed 
words  of  Alvarus. — Two  proofs  for  this  assertion. — If  there  had  been  such  a 
prayer,  it  would  not  have  told  against  the  Immaculate  Conception. — (c)  Torque- 
mada.— Inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Puxey*s  troAMlation,  which  in-ikes  a  vtry  important 
diff'^rence  in  its  value  as  a  proof— The  quotation  really  proves  nothing. — 
Disbelief  expressed  of  the  fact. — Torquemada  not  a  reliable  witness. — Instances 
of  his  literary  deceits.— Dr.  Pu$ey  attarks  Oregnry  XV.  for  an  enormous  fault 
which  he  never  commiitad. — An  argumenium  ad  hominem. — Anotlier  misstate- 
ment of  Dr.  Pusey. 

VI.  Dr.  Pusey's  sixth  statement,  that  this  doctrine  was  opposed  by  a  chain 
of  later  writers,  who  have  been  canonized. — Five  out  »•/  tfic  fourteen  nainal  arc 
not  canonized. — The  chain  a  very  rotten  one. — Most  of  the  names  given  by  him 


are  quoted  bj  Ftaaa  infdwmr  of  tho  docfciine.— Dr.  Pneey  giyee  a  liet  egmmet 
the  doctrine^  yjJMe  it  toew  am  open  quntion  in  the  achooU. — ^Nobody  doubted 
that  he  oonld  do  so.— Bnt  he  aajB  nothing  of  the  long  list  of  Pontiffii,  Sainte, 
Docton,  and  Theologians  on  the  other  ride.*— An  imperfbot  catalogue  given. — 
This  mode  of  eon/trover$y  ii  ealoiiUsted  to  wielead, 

Vn.  Dr,  Puseff*8  seventh  statement,  that  the  docMne  was  opposed  at  the  last  by 
gra/ve  Bishops,  on  the  ground  of  the  vnadeqyMcy  ofthedoctrine,  ^c. — Not  one  opposed 
the  doctrine. — Some  few  opposed  the  definition ;  of  whom  all  but  one  changed 
their  mind. — If  a  minority  had  opposed  the  definition  it  would  prove  nothing. 
— (Dr,  Pusey  gives  the  number  of  Bishops,  who  amsfwered,  as  400 :  Father  Perrane, 
who  must  know,  gives  it  as  620 — the  note,) — An  argumentum  ad  hominem. — 
Argument  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  drawn  firom  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  definition  was  received. — Dr.  Pnsejr's  answer.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
universal  propagandism. — ^The  Bishops  did  not  dare  to  express  their  minds. — 
The  argvment  retorted  on  Dr,  Pusey.  —  If  the  Bishops  did  not  dare  to  express 
their  mindSj  how  was  it  that  so  many  did  ? — Dr.  Fusey's  answer.  They  were 
induced  by  the  voice  of  conscience.  —  The  cmswer  self^condenmatory.  —  Dr. 
Pusey  explains  his  views  of  the  propagandism  by  which  the  Catholic  Church 
preserves  her  unity  of  doctrine.  —  His  expla/nation  excludes  altogether  the 
operation  qf  the  Holy  Qhost — This  is  confirmed  by  his  attack  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  tradition. — The  universal  consent  of  the  faithful  in  any  age,  a  note 
of  Apostolical  tradition. — Confirmed  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  natural 
order. 

Dr.  Fusey's  third  objection.  The  application  by  the  Church  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  written  of  our  Lord,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. — Such  appU- 
caUon  perfectly  legitimate  according  to  sound  hermeneuticaX  principles, — Quota- 
tions from  S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory  the  Ghroat,  and  Piazza,  in  support  of  this 
assertion. — Caution  against  the  abuse  of  tho  principle  of  a  variety  of  meanings. 
— Dr.  Fusey's  objection  finally  answered. 

Dr.  Fusey's  last  objection.  Pius  IX.  introduced  a  new  Office  in  place  of  the 
Breviary,  in  order  to  promote  the  devotion. — Dr,  Pusey  tUterly  mistaken  in  his 
apprehension  of  facts, — Dr.  Fusey's  nightmare  (pp.  338-398). 

§8. 
Betum  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — ^The  idea  of 
Maiy,  as  She  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  tradition  of  the  Early  Church. — Her 
unparalleled  dignity. — ^In  the  first  century,  the  Epistle  of  the  Priests  and  Deacons 
of  Achaia. — ^The  liturgy  of  S.  James,  though  probably  not  the  work  of  that 
Apostle,  yet  of  extreme  antiquity  and  authority. — The  second  century  passed 
over,  because  its  three  great  witnesses,  S.  Justin,  S.  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian 
have  been  already  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman. — In  the  third  century,  S.  Hippolytus, 
8.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of  Neo-Crosarea,  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. — In 
the  fourth  century,  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Chrysostom. — In 
the  fiflh  century,  S.  Proclus,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  S.  Basil  of  Seleuda, 
S.  James,  Bishop  of  Batnas  in  Mesopotamia. — In  the  sixth  century  besides  S.  Pul- 
gentius  of  Buspe,  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman,  S.  Sophronius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaite.— The  progress  and  development  of 
the  Patristic  idea,  as  time  went  on. — Its  ventilation  in  the  schools.— Many 
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opposed  it,  many  defended  it. — The  greater  nombor  of  Theolog^ns  of  the 
illostrioos  order  of  S.  Dominio  were  opposed  to  it,  out  of  a  laudable  reverence 
for  the  supposed  authority  of  the  Angelio  Doctor. — It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Fusoy 
has  not  gone  to  this  forgotten  erudition  of  the  past  for  a  supply  of  arguments 
against  the  dogma. — ^Tho  idea  grew. — Opposition  died  away. — It  was  solemnly 
defined  to  be  an  article  of  faith  (pp.  398-420). 

§9. 

Ck>nclu8ion  (pp.  420-421). 

Appendix  A. — Passages  from  Theologians,  who  assert  that  our  Lady  was  by 
nature  included  in  the  common  obligation,  but  rescued  from  it  by  the  grace  of 
God  (pp.  423-420). 

Appendix  B. — Exact  transcript  of  the  deed  of  Cardinal  Ugo  (pp.  427-428). 

Appendix  G. — ^Translations  from  fiallcrini's  Sylloge  of  passages  taken  from 
certain  homilies  of  the  Fathers  (pp.  429-^i44). 


ERRATUM. 


Page  90,  line  11. — For  "  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood,"  read  "  Transabstantia- 
tion,  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  Btbod  and  wine    \H^h^^   "^ 
into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood."  ' 
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'*  C^crt  bt  alia  tbo  faUt  pTUU  ot  nnhtes ;  t^e  one,  fay^en  iJgt  peace  xs  jfroanbtb 
bni  npon  an  xmplidt  xgnonnue;  for  all  coloa»  iotU  agree  in  t^e  bark;  t^e  ot^rr 
b^en  xt  X8  pieceb  np  npon  a  bxred  abmissxon  of  ronirarxcfl  in  fonbamenial  ]roiatf. 
^or  ttni}i  anb  false^oob,  in  fsr^  t^ngf ,  art  like  i^t  iron  anb  thji  in  t^f  tott  of 
Jebiu^abne^iar's  image;  t^eg  ntaj  cleabt,  bnt  tl^tji  iotU  not  inrorporaie." — Bacon, 
Essays,  Ciyil  and  Moral,  iii.  on  Unity  and  Beligion,  yol.  ii.  p.  251.  London, 
1828. 

TT  is  quite  evident  that  Christ,  when  He  instituted  His  Chnjt 
^  Church,  intended  that  She  should  be  one.  " -4nd  not  for  Hua 
them  only  do  I  pray ,  but  for  them  also,  wlio  through  their  word  <»•• 
shall  believe  in  Me;  tluit  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee;  tliat  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us;  that 
the  world  may  believe  tliat  Thou  liast  sent  Me.''*  ^^  Ca/reful  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  One  Body, 
and  one  Spirit,  as  you  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling. 
One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  Ood  and  Fatlier  of 
alVf  ^*  In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  Body, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  v}hetlher  bond  or  free.'' %  "Jerusalem, 
which  is  built  as  a  dty,  which  is  compact  together  .  .  .  Let 
peace  be  in  Thy  strength,  and  abundance  for  them  that  love 
27*€e.''§  And  that  which  Christ  intended.  He  accomplished 
by  His  grace.  His  Church  has  always  been  one ; — one  in  Her 
Faith;— one  in  Her  hierarchy; — one  in  corporate  communion. 
In  fact  unity  is  one  of  the  principal  notes,  by  which  the  Church 
of  God  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  known.  This  also  was 
the  purpose  of  Christ.  The  whole  Body  of  the  faithful  was  to 
present,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  this  ever-continuing 
visible  unity,  that  the  world  might  know  the  Divinity  and 

•  S.  John  XTii.  20, 21.  f  Eph.  ir.  3—6.  J  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

§  Pb.  cxxi.  3—7. 
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Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ ; —  '^  that  tJw  world  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.'' 

It  is  not  therefore  matter  for  surprise,  if  we  find  that  thought- 
ful and  earnest  minds  in  the  Anglican  Communion  should,  from 
time  to  time,  yearn  after  a  reunion,  which  might  again  make  of 
Christendom  one  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  thus  yearning, 
they  should  express  their  desires,  and  even  proceed  to  make 
some  ineffectual  efibrts  to  arrive  at  their  accomplishment. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  English  Establishment, 
which  tend  to  excite  these  hopes  and  wishes,  while  unhappily 
they  at  the  same  time  tend  to  throw  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  only  possible  realization.  The  poet  has  appositely 
said  of  it,  that  it  is, 

"  Nice  in  its  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best, 
And  least  deform' d,  because  reformed  the  least."* 
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It  has  preserved  more,  than  any  other  Protestant  sect,  of  the 
liturgy,  ceremonial,  and  doctrinal  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  sacred  vestments  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  Ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture in  its  Churches,  and  a  prescribed  ritual,  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  it  is  true,  but  still  wherein  considerable  portions  of 
the  Breviary  and  Missal  have  been  retained.  It  has  too,  diverse 
orders  of  ministers,  '^Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;"  and  is 
even  supposed  by  some  of  its  own  members  to  have  the 
Apostolic  succession.  Again.  A  sort  of  CathoUc  tone,  (so  far 
as  such  a  thing  is  possible  outside  of  the  Church,)  has  been 
preserved  at  its  two  great  Universities,  and  especially  at  Oxford. 
Its  old  Catholic  buildings  and  institutions  there, — the  remnants 
of  faith  preserved  in  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  Colleges, 
— ^the  University  costume, — the  spirit  of  study, — ^in  a  word,  the 
whole  genius  of  this  seat  of  learning, — conspire  to  cultivate, 
especially  in  constant  residents,  a  habit  of  Ecclesiastical 
thought  and  aestheticism. 

Again.  There  is  something  in  the  mere  antagonism,  which 
has  always  existed,  and  exists  still,  between  the  Established 
religion,  and  the  other  surrounding  sects,  which  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  parent  scliism,  that  insensibly  drives  many 
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of  the  more  refined  ministers  of  tte  former  away  firom  Calvin 
and  Luther,  and  towards  that  great  Christian  Communion, 
Which  alone  has  preserved  intact  the  sacramental  and  sacer- 
dotal principle. 

We  must  add  to  this,  the  conservative  spirit,  which  the  e.  itiacon- 

termtiTeand 

prescription  of  three  hundred  years,  the  aristocratic  element  »mtoc»tio 
within  its  ruling  body,  and  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the 
State,  have  combined  to  nurture  within  its  bosom ;  and  which 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  embrace  what  is  ancient,  and  royal, 
and  of  undated  prescription.  If  we  take  into  account  all  these 
various  elements,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find,  that  intermit- 
tent efibrts  have  been  made  by  Anglicans  to  bring-  about  the 
reunion  of  Christendom ;  or  that  the  far-seeing  perspicacity  of 
Count  De  Maistre  should  have  seen  in  the  English  Establish- 
ment an  instrument  under  God,  if  rightly  directed,  of  reducing 
many-headed  Protestantism  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

But  there  is  another    powerful  motive,  which  would  natu-  ''•^JSjl^^ 
rally  cause  a  resuscitation  of  such  efforts  in  our  own  day.  from  the 
The  Establishment  is  Erastian  in  its  essential  constitution,  ofthesute. 
Erastianism  is  in  fact  the  sole  condition  of  its  existence.    But 
many  of  its  devout  adherents  had  never  realized  the  existence 
of  this  plague-spot  in  its  foundation  and  superstructure.     The 
inexorable  logic  of  facts,  however,  has  taught  them  a  sad 
lesson.     It  had  Bishoprics  in  Ireland.    The  State  took  them  in 
hand ;  and  of  its  own  will  swooped  down  upon  this  branch  of 
Anglicanism  and  swept  away  twelve,  without  asking  leave  of 
Convocation,  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Priest  or  Deacon.     It  had 
two  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,     One  was  destroyed  by  the 
State  in  the  Gorham  case ;  the  other  seemed  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  stone-altar  decision,  and  the  proceedings  connected 
with  Archdeacon  Denison.  It  professed  to  believe,  at  all  events, 
in  what  are  called  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
Privy  Council  opened  its  pulpits,  communion-tables,  and  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  to  declared  opponents  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and,  (as  a  logical  consequence,)  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Revelation, — ^understood  as  a  supernatural  fact.     It  had 
prided  itself  upon  its  Colonial  growth ;  and  the  voice  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  upsets  at  a  breath  its  legal  existence  in  every 
British  colony.    Blow  after  blow  it  received  firom  that  treacher- 

/2 
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ous  State,  which  had  first  established  it.  When  then,  its  devoted 
adherents  found  their  ideal  ruthlessly  destroyed, — ^the  enemy 
at  the  gates ;  and  the  Establishment  itself,  to  quote  again  the 
words  of  Dryden, 

"  Ruled  while  it  rules,  and  losing  every  hoar, 
Its  wretohed  remnants  of  precarious  power," 

what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  looked  out  beyond  that  insular 
isolation  to  which  they  found  themselves  condemned, — at  the 
mercy  of  the  State ; — and  renewed  their  eflforts  to  receive 
strength  and  support  from  a  world-wide  Communion,  Which 
included  indeed  Kings  and  Princes  in  Her  circumference,  but 
was  independent  of  them  all,  and  treated  them  as  Her  subject 
children ! 
#.  God't  Such  are  the  motives  which  influence  the  far-seeing  and 

S^wJong  political.  But  these  are  not  the  only  motives  at  work.  God^s 
grace  has  been  acting  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion ;  as,  on  the 
dawn  of  creation,  the  Blessed  Spirit  brooded  over  chaos.  The 
hearts  of  many  have  become  uneasy  under  the  cold  formality, 
or  the  unreal  imitations,  of  Anglican  devotion.  They  have 
begun  to  yearn  after  true  life,  and  true  Uberty.  The  biographies 
of  our  Catholic  Saints,  the  works  of  our  ascetical  writers,  the 
reaUty  of  Catholic  worship,  the  unity  of  Catholic  faith,  the 
supernatural  power  of  Papal  weakness,  the  uncharitable  self- 
•  conceit  of  Ecclesiologists,  the  helpless  confusion  of  High- 
Church,  Dry-Church,  Low-Church,  No-Church  parties,  the 
tergiversations  of  acknowledged  leaders,  the  moral  contradic- 
tion between  the  theories  of  Apostolical  succession,  and  the 
practice  of  clerical  and  lay  disobedience  and  invective, — all 
these  have  forced  them  to  look  outside  their  own  communion, 
and  to  turn  a  longing  eye  towards  Rome.  They  have  been  in 
search  after  something  real  and  unchanging ;  and  as  yet  they 
have  found  no  place  of  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  They 
have  felt  all  along,  that  they  have  been  carried  onward  by  a 
movement ;  and  they  have  no  fancy  to  remain  in  a  movement, 
for  mere  movement's  sake.  They  are  getting,  some  of  them, 
to  experience  a  disagreeable  sensation  that  they  are  being 
hoodwinked.  And  so  another  wave  is  rolling  onward,  which 
seems  destined  in  God's  good  Providence  to  break ;  and  to 
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leave  many^  as  it  recedes^  safe  and  sound  upon  the  shore  of 
Truth. 

Of  course,  in  a  condition  of  things  like  this,  it  is  not  un-  '^^^^^ 
natural  that  the  theory  of  corporate  reunion  should  be  once  •»  •  K"P<>- 
more  resuscitated.  It  seems  to  satisfy  for  the  time  that  S'^ftf 
divinely-inspired  yearning  after  unity  of  faith  and  communion,  »aM*i»ft«i. 
without  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  of  personal  sacrifice. 
It  tends  to  allay  present  uneasiness  and  distrust,  by  directing 
heart  and  intention  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  majestic  and 
triumphant  work  in  some  future  day.  In  a  word,  it  stops  the 
disaffected  from  going  over  to  Rome,  by  giving  them  a  brilliant 
dream  as  an  occupation  for  their  over- busy  thoughts.  Societies 
for  reunion, — ^with  all  that  necessary  machinery  belonging  to 
them,  by  which  societies  in  general  usually  act  on  the  mass, — 
give  them  something  to  do,  and  distract  them  from  the  present, 
crying,  needs  of  their  souls.  You  have  only  in  conclusion  to 
frighten  them  a  little  about  supposed  excesses  of  Roman 
doctrine  and  practice ;  and  you  will  be  pretty  sure,  humanly 
speaking,  to  keep  them  where  they  are,  and  interfere  with 
God's  efforts  for  their  salvation.  We  do  not  venture  to  say, 
that  this  was  the  conscious  intention  of  the  many  excellent 
persons  connected  with  these  new  schemes.  But  there  are 
other  influences  at  work,  as  we  know, — and  very  busily  at 
work, — in  the  midst  of  all  this  visible  activity  that  sur- 
rounds us. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these,  that  many  GathoUcs  have  not  o«t]ioii«tare 

.  .  not  Miignin6 

felt  sanguine  about  this  new  agitation  for  reunion.     It  had  ^JJ*?** 
that  about  it  from  the  first,  which  did  not  aucnir  well  for  its  j^thaUoion. 

'  o  jgt  more- 

issues.  Still  there  is,  doubtless,  so  much  of  genuine  piety,  Jf^'iJ^** 
so  many  holy  longings  mixed  up  with  it,  that  we  cannot  but  i»op«ft>i«w«. 
hope, — although  the  corporate  action  must  inevitably  fail,  and 
be  disappointed  of  its  object, — that  it  will  result,  in  the  long 
run,  in  consequences  far  different  from  those  which  its  origi- 
nators anticipated.  It  is  well  that  the  minds  of  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen  should  be  led  any  how  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  miseries  of  their  Ecclesiastical  isolation,  and 
to  nourish  in  their  hearts  some  sort  of  desire  for  the  reunion 
of  all  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  in  one  Visible  Kingdom. 
It  is  not,  therefore,   from  any  want  of  consideration  for 
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their  energetic  efforts,  bo  far  as  these  efforts  are  sincere  and 
simple,  but  from  a  real  desire  to  help  them  in  directing  such 
activity  in  the  only  successful  direction,  that  we  intend  in 
this  Introduction  to  institute  an  examination  of  the  whole 
question  of  reunion,  and  to  show  how  utterly  hopeless  and 
impossible  it  is,  as  they  understand  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  those,  who  promote  this  endeavour 
after  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  do  so  with  the  hope  of 
restoring  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which,  at  least  as  a  visible 
note,  they  consider  to  have  been  broken.  For  an  external 
reunion,  without  real  unity,  would  be  the  most  disastrous  of 
calamities.  Union  and  unity  are  two  things  perfectly  distinct 
and  separable  in  fact.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  political 
bodies,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  latter  can  hardly 
exist  without  entailing  along  with  it  the  co -existence  of  the 
former;  yet  the  former  can,  and  often  does,  exist,  without 
even  the  initial  germ  of  the  latter.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  kingdoms  and  bodies  politic  are  not  always  a  natural 
growth,  or  the  evolution  of  a  national  idea;  but  are  formed,  or 
at  least  increased,  by  external  aggregation  from  motives  of 
temporary  expedience,  or  of  balance  of  power,  or  of  inter- 
national concessiop. 

But,  if  we  would  hope  to  effect  a  reunion  in  Christendom, 
so  as  to  restore  what  Anglicans  suppose  to  be  the  broken 
unity  of  the  Church,  that  reunion  must  be  carefully  concerted 
so  as  to  preserve  the  Divine  idea  of  the  Church,  as  Christ 
intended,  and  as  He,  in  fact,  established  It.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  may  have  a  new  religious  confederation,  but  we 
shall  not  have  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  necessity  that  we  should  form  a  clear, 
definite,  and  just  conception  of  what  the  Church  is ; — ^what  is 
Her  hfe.  Her  soul ; — ^what  Her  divinely  appointed  organiza* 
tion; — ^what  Her  office,  and  aim.  And  it  was  in  great 
measure  to  satisfy  this  need  that  we  chose  for  the  subject  of 
the  first  essay  ''The  Unity  of  the  Church.''  We  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  principles  which 
have  been  developed  in  it. 

But  at  present  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  properties 
of  this  political  body,  which,  in  whatever  way  we  understand 
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it^  we  aU,  nevertheless^  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Church  ^^^" 
of  Christ.     They  are  properties,  about  which  there  can  be  no  ^  ^I^^' 
dispute ;  and  all  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  once  admit  them,  charoh. 
They  are  very  plain,   and   simple;    yet    they  involve  con- 
sequences, which  are  of  the  very  highest  moment  in  determin- 
ing the  specific  nature  of  our  ideas  abotit  the  contemplated 
reunion,  and  the  way  in  which  alone  it  can  be  brought  about. 

We  lay  down,  then,  as  one  principal  property  of  the  Church,  uipropertw, 
that  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Incarnate  Word,  » the  wng. 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  determined  to  collect  the  whole  of  iL^^^^J". 

'  Chrut,  not 

the  human  family  into  one  vast  community,  of  which  He  bynun. 
should  be  the  invisible  Head.  His  it  was,  in  the  eternal  order 
of  the  Divine  counsels,  to  establish  the  last  Earthly  Empire, 
which  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  He  came  to 
be  a  King.  He  announced  it  Himself  more  than  once.  But 
His  office  as  king  included  within  it  much  more  than  mere 
authority  of  rule.  He  willed  to  associate  with  it  the  functions 
of  a  legislator;  and, — if  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  use  the 
expression, — of  a  supreme  Politician.  He  did  not  come,  like 
Solomon,  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  a  kingdom  already  made  to 
His  hand,  and  formally  constituted  in  its  own  essential  unity. 
Part  of  His  great  work  was  to  constitute  it ;  and  to  give  to  it 
its  unity  of  form.  The  whole  political  creation  was  His  own 
doing.  He  prescribed  its  vivifying  and  unifying  idea,  its 
external  organization,  its  laws,  its  powers,  its  duties,  its  end 
and  object.  No  human  philosopher  was  taken  into  His 
councils.  The  plan  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was 
entirely  His  own. 

Another  property  of  the  Church,  which  is  implicitly  included  2ii<f  ©rwwr/jr. 
in  the  first-named,  consists  in  its  supernatural  character.     Its  "  •op«r. 

.  ,  .  .       nfttar»l  in 

whole  principle  of  cohesion  is  supernatural;  for  its  life  is  J^^*^"***°" 
grace.  Its  powers  are  supernatural.  They  directly  influence 
the  souls  of  its  members ; — ^not  their  bodies,  their  animal  life, 
or  their  material  prosperity.  Its  governing  body  is  formally 
supernatural ; — supematurally  constituted,  supematurally  con- 
tinued, supematurally  authorized.  Its  legislation,  rewards, 
punishments,  are  supernatural.  Its  work,  policy,  develop- 
ment, are  supernatural.  Its  end,  or  object,  is  supernatural. 
Hence  it  bears  a  double  aspect.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  natural  in 
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its  external  manifestation.  It  is  a  human  polity ;  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  like  other  kingdoms.  But  its  whole  inner  main- 
spring of  action  is  supernatural  and  Divine. 
9rdfinep$rtg,  A  third  property  of  the  Church  follows  as  a  consequence 
In  Iks  «Mn-  from  the  two  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  not 
^*"tibSf  subject  to  the  common  lot  of  mere  Earthly  Kingdoms.  All  the 
handiwork  of  man, — ^however  noble, — ^liowever  worthy  of  admi- 
ration and  wonder, — ^however  consolidated  by  the  rarest  genius 
and  sagacity, — must  have  its  day.  It  is  young ;  and  then  is 
old.  Yet  awhile,  and  it  perishes ;  for  it  cannot  rise  to  a  noUer 
order  than  that  of  its  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  capable  of 
essential  change  by  accretion  from  without,  or  subtraction 
from  within.  Human  kingdoms,  as  time  goes  on,  often  lose 
the  primary  idea  of  their  founders ;  and  develope  into  some- 
thing essentially  different  from  what  they  were  before.  Like 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter^s,  they  begin,  it  may  be,  on  a  noble 
conception.  And  some  meddling  architect  plasters  on  them  a 
new  facade,  which  ruins  the  proportion,  and  disfigures  their 
original  unity.  They  then  become,  to  borrow  Bacon^s  image, 
like  the  toes  of  Nabuchodonozor^js  statue,  a  compost  of  iron 
and  clay,  'Uhey  may  cleave'^  for  a  while,  till  the  violent  shock 
come,  which  is  destined  to  end  them;  ''hut  they  vnll  not 
incorporated'  And,  even  if  they  are  let  alone,  and  grow  up 
according  to  the  law  of  natural  growth,  they  will  at  last  come 
to  nought  by  reason  of  their  mere  longevity. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Its  life,  as  we 
have  said,  is  grace.  And  grace  is  incorruptible.  Not  that 
God^s  grace  may  not  depart  from  this  or  that  man ;  and  this 
is  spiritual  death.  But  it  is  incorruptible  in  itself;  and 
eternally  inseparable  from  the  Body,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  gives  an  immortality  to  the  polity  which  it  informs. 
It  raises  that  polity  above  the  conditions  of  earth,  and  carries 
on  its  being  into  the  eternity  of  heaven.  And  it  gives  to  it 
likewise  an  essential  immutability.  For  by  grace  the  Church 
is  truly  rendered  Deifonn ;  and  becomes  the  shrine  of  the  un- 
changing one ; — it  were  hardly  too  much  to  say,  His  Incarna- 
tion. Not  that  It  is  shut  out  from  growth.  For,  as  "Jesus 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  age,  and  grace  with  God  and  men/'^ 

•  S.  Lake  ii.  52. 
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SO  does  the  Church.  It  never  depart*s  from  the  idea  of 
Its  first  institution.  It  was  a  seed.  It  is  now  a  broad- 
spreading  tree.  But,  as  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  whole 
complex  structure  of  the  oak  is  contained  microscopically  in 
the  acorn ;  so  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  identical 
in  form  and  unity  with  the  Church  of  the  Coenaculum  and  of 
the  Catacombs.  It  cannot  admit  of  any  patchwork.  It  is 
God^s  idea ;  and  its  whole  development  is  uniform  and  pro- 
portioned; because  it  is  supernatural.  It  grows  on  and  on, 
ever  the  same.  And  it  does  not  decay ;  because  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  Its  soul.  It  is  ever  going  on  towards  Its 
fulness.  And,  when  It  has  attained  Its  fulness,  the  ch  ck  of 
time  will  run  down.  For  the  life  of  created  things  (which  is 
time),  is  permitted  to  continue  till  the  fulness  of  the  Church  is 
complete;  and  the  Bride  hath  made  Herself  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  Spouse.  And  meanwhile  It  is,  so  to  say,  the 
presence  of  the  unchanging  ''I  am,^^  in  the  midst  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  time. 

There  is  a  fourth  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  last  uhfnpgHjf. 
which  we  propose  to  notice.  It  is  a  living  body.  Nay  more,  itaiiTtiig 
it  is  full  of  an  imdying  life.  Earthly  kingdoms  there  have 
been,  and  are,  which  remain,  simply  because  they  are  not 
disturbed.  Like  a  dead  tree,  they  have  no  sap  or  vigour.  They 
put  forth  no  shoots,  no  leaves.  They  stand  by  virtue  of  the 
universal  law  of  continuity.  No  equinoctial  gale  has  swept 
across  them ;  no  sudden  tempest  has  unloosed  its  fury  over 
their  heads.  They  burden  the  soil,  only  because  they  are  not 
touched.  The  quiescence  of  the  elements  is  their  only  chance. 
Their  sole  stability  is  the  fixedness  of  death.  Such,  in  the 
civil  order,  the  Chinese  empire  would  seem  to  bo ; — such  in 
the  religious,  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  hope  to  survive  a  real  revolution, 
l^olitical  energy  of  whatever  sort  would  destroy  them.  Not  so 
the  Church  of  Christ.  It  survives  repeated  shocks,  and 
thrives  under  them ;  because  the  energy  of  Its  Ufe  admits  of 
no  abatement.  It  suffers  for  a  while  from  the  stranger,  and 
from  the  volcanoes  of  ungodly  lawlessness.  But  in  the  end 
these  only  serve  to  purify  It,  and  to  assist  It  in  sending  forth 
stronger  and  healthier  shoots.     Or,  to  pursue  another  meta< 
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phor.     The  elements  are  unloosed.    The  flood-gates  of  heaven 
are  opened.     The   deluge  rises  to  the   topmost   mountains. 
Cities,  and  old  landmarks,  and  the  footsteps  of  civilization  on 
the  plain,  are  all  swept  away.     Political  life  is   for  a  while 
drowned ;  and  the  fierce  torrent  sweeps  over  every  track  of 
man.     But  on  the  top   of  the  wave   rides  the   lifeboat  of 
Peter.     Thrones  and  governments    may   be   swept   oflf  the 
earth.     The  past  may  be  absorbed  in  the  anarchy  of  the  pre- 
sent.    But  after  a  while  the  waters  subside ;  and  the  ark  rests 
upon  the  mountains,  and  replenishes  the  earth.     It  cannot 
cease  to  he,  because  it  cannot  cease  to  Uvo,  in  the  annals  of 
time. 
These  pro-         We  wiU  supposc  thcu  foT  the  moment,  in  order  to  pursue 
TOW  to  S     our  idea,  that  a  reunion  of  some  sort  or  other  between  the 
SJra/Jra-.     Catholic  Church  and  the  English  Establishment  is  possible, 
w&ch  MY      And  guided  by  the  properties  of  the  Church,  to  which  we  have 
reunion  of     just  Called  attention,  we    proceed   to  inquire,  what  are  the 
mntt  ba        morc  general  principles,  on  which  alone  such  a  reunion  could 

be  constructed  with  any  hope  of  success. 
itt..Th6  We  say  then,  first  of  all,  that  they  must  be  supernatural. 

renSiin"  This  would  sccm  at  first  sight  to  be  a  self-evident  truth. 

snp«rna.       A  supcmatural  work  must  be  supernatural  in  its  principles. 
"  '  The  foundation  must  be  proportionate  to  the  surperstructure. 

And  such  a  condition  is  only  the  special  application  of  a 
general  rule,  which  is  universally  admitted  in  the  case  of 
human  institutions.  No  man,  if  he  were  summoned,  by  the 
turn  of  events,  to  construct  or  r/?construct  a  republic,  would 
ever  dream  of  building  up  his  new  polity, — or  of  repairing 
breaches  in  the  old  one,  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  reform, 
— by  borrowing  his  ideas  from  a  monarchical  model.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  apply  to  a  national  or  political  league  the 
same  principles  of  remedial  reconstruction,  which  might  be 
safely  and  successfully  applied  to  a  railway  board,  or  to  a 
private  company.  All  means  must  be  proportioned  to  their 
end.  And  consequently  it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  that 
no  one  would  be  venturesome  enough  to  dispute  our  position 
in  the  abstract.  But  abstract  truths  do  not  work ;  they  only 
live  in  the  concrete.  Let  us  see  then,'  what  this  truth  implies 
and  involves. 
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It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  such  plan  of  reunion,  «.  it  ax- 
if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  must  in  no  wise  be  moUrm  of 
based  on  earthly  principles.  It  must  not  be  dictated  by  a 
mere  motive  of  expediency.  We  may  well  imagine  the  case 
of  a  religious  society,  which  is  in  a  state  of  utter  isolation. 
It  has  no  corporate  relations  of  any  sort  with  the  other  • 
Christian  communions,  which  surround  it.  It  has  revenues, 
and  dignity,  and  intellectual  weight.  It  has  become  by  a 
respectable  tradition  of  three  centuries,  identified  with  the 
nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  taken  root.  It  is  a  part 
of  its  constitution ;  and  is  intimately  blended  with  all  its 
constituent  parts.  But  unfortunately,  it  has  had  to  pay  down 
a  heavy  price  for  its  privileges.  From  the  first,  the  State  has 
ridden  roughshod  over  its  liberty.  It  has  been  condemned  to 
modify  its  creed  according  to  the  regal  or  popular  impressions 
of  the  day.  It  has  not  been  allowed  independent  action  in  its 
own  affairs.  And  as  time  has  gone  on,  things  have  become 
worse  and  worse.  Public  opinion  has  proved  a  worse  and 
more  implacable  tyrant  than  even  the  Tudors  ever  were. 
The  State  has  begun  to  interfere  more  and  more  with  its  creed 
and  discipline.  It  settles  controversies  of  faith  for  it,  makes 
very  wide  holes  in  its  symbols,  and  arranges,  increases, 
destroys,  its  bishops,  and  their  dioceses,  at  its  good  pleasure. 
In  so  trying  a  conjuncture  it  is  very  natural  that  such  a  re- 
ligious society  as  we  have  supposed,  should  look  outside  itself 
for  help.  It  knows  well  enough  that  union  is  strength.  It 
sees  that  Churches  in  other  lands  have  been  able  in.  the  long 
run  to  triumph  over  greater  and  more  imminent  perils,  by 
virtue  of  the  support  and  strength  which  they  receive  from 
a  central  authority,  external  to  themselves.  It  would  like  to 
have  the  same  support  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  it  must  be  on 
its  own  terms.  It  would  consent  to  a  certain  sacrifice  of  its 
Ecclesiastical  autocracy,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  itself  from  the  change.  But  then  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  It  must  be  an  equal  con- 
vention, involving  mutual  concessions,  and  promising  mutual 
advantages. 

Now,  such  a  motive  of  action  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
supernatural  order,  as  it  well  can  be.     It  is  nothing  more  or 
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less  than  a  new  phase  of  the  old  secular  principle  of   ex- 
pediency.    Nor  would  a  reunion,  brought  about  in  such  a  way 
(if,  indeed,  this  were  possible),  last  the  lifetime  of  its  con- 
trivers. 
*jit«x-  So,  again,  the  admission  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  would  be 

vpirit  of      •  fatal  to  any  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Patriotism 

niliniltty.  *' 

is  a  great  natural  virtue ;  and  the  Church  does  not  attempt  to 
destroy  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  fosters,  elevates  it,  and  raises 
it  into  the  supernatural  order,  by  informing  it  with  grace. 
But  then  it  must  keep  to  its  own  proper  place,  and  act  in  its 
own  proper  sphere.  Its  object  is  the  State,  not  the  Church. 
The  State  is  territorial ;  the  Church  is  world-wide.  In  Her, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  European  and  African,  Englishman  and 
Italian,  are  one  Body.  AU  distinctions  of  race  and  divisions 
of  country  melt  beneath  the  indivisible  fire  of  that  Divine 
Charity,  which  is  the  Church's  life.  And  never  has  the 
national  spirit  been  allowed  an  entrance  in  any  portion  of  Her 
Empire,  without  awakening  a  schismatical  temper;  even,  if  by 
Grod's  mercy,  it  did  not  result  in  an  overt  act  of  schism.  Its 
presence,  even  in  such  minor  matters  as  questions  of  Ecclesias- 
tical architecture  or  sacred  vestments,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deplored,  wherever  it  can  be  proved  to  exist.  But  when  it  in- 
trudes itself  into  higher  and  more  sacred  things, — into  Ritual, 
or  Ecclesiastical  status,  and  most  of  all,  as  is  evident,  into 
symbolical  formularies, — ^it  desecrates  the  Church  of  God,  does 
its  best  to  destroy  Her  grand  note  of  Catholicity,  and  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  Her  Unity. 

A  healthy  project  of  reunion,  therefore,  must  banish  alto- 
gether from  its  midst  all  insular  prepossessions ;  all  diseased 
hankering  after  things  English,  simply  because  they  are  English. 
That  spirit  of  English  liberty  too  and  independence, — admir- 
able as  it  is  in  its  own  sphere,  when  properly  directed, — must 
have  no  place  in  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Christendom. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  that  we 
are  dealing  with,  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  or  a  constitutional 
government  contrived  by  man.  We  must  expect  just  as  much 
liberty  as  Christ  has  de  facto  given ;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  For  He  has  of  a  truth  given  us  liberty,  though  not 
precisely  of  that  kind,  of  which  we  are  speaking.     And  His 
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liberty  is  equally  possessed  by  all,  whether  they  be*  French, 
Spaniard,  German,  Italian,  or  Irish.  Christ  has  not  willed  to 
give  privileges  to  one  nation,  which  He  denies  to  another;  for 
He  "is  no  respecter  of  persons"  England  cannot  expect 
special  exemptionsfrom  those  universal  principles,  which  by 
Divine  arrangement  bind  together  in  one  Body  the  faithful  of 
every  land.  A  religious  society,  if  it  be  outside  the  Church, 
has  no  rights  to  maintain,  when  it  seeks  for  union  with  Her. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  For  it  is  a  question  entirely  between 
The  Incarnate  Word  and  a  body  of  men.  And  man  has  no 
rights  in  his  relation  to  his  Maker.  If  a  religious  society 
should  be  in  the  Church,  but  separated  from  external  com- 
munion with  the  rest  (a  hypothesis  which  we  introduce  for  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing,  though  it  is  really 
a  contradiction  in  terms),  in  such  case  it  has  no  rights  save 
those  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  rights,  by 
virtue  of  the  immutable  sanctity  of  His  own  promise.  And 
national  privileges  have  no  place  in  the  category.  In  a  word 
a  man  must  cease  to  bo  an  Anglican,  before  he  can  begin  to 
be  a  Catholic. 

We  deduce  a  second  conclusion  from  the  properties  of  the  »ndiy.  Th« 
Church,  which  we  have  already  enumerated.  The  principles  of  reaSion 
upon  which  any  plan  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  must  be  noimg, 
founded,  should  be  living.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  piece  of 
machinery,  or  with  a  dead  body,  but  with  the  mystical  Body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Which  is  full  of  a  Divine  life.  We  could  not 
glue  two  living  men  together,  and  think  that  we  had  made 
Siamese  twins  of  them.  If  we  did,  we  should  soon  find  out 
our  mistake,  when  they  broke  away  from  their  external 
fastening,  and  went  off,  each  his  own  way.  Living  things 
have  an  union  peculiar  to  themselves.  For  their  principle  of 
unity  is  a  simple  unextended  form,  which  is  identically  the  same 
in  all  the  material  parts  and  members.  And  things  external 
become  united  to  them  by  a  wonderful  process  of  assimilation, 
by  which  what  was  foreign  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
one  common  principle  of  life.  You  might  nail  any  number 
of  leaves  upon  the  branches  of  a  winter-stripped  tree,  and 
you  have  united  them  externally  to  it ;  but  you  have  not 
made  them  one  with  it,  nor  can  you  ever  do  so.     You  may 
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graft  upon  a  stock ;  but  if  your  experiment  is  to  succeed,  your 
scion,  first  of  all,  must  be  full  of  sap  itself;  and  then  it  will 
not  produce  its  fruit  or  flower,  till  it  has  become  perfectly 
united  to  the  life  of  the  adopting  tree.  So  is  it  in  like  manner 
with  bodies  of  men  that  are  really  and  vitally  one.  A  king  may 
add  to  his  possessions  by  conquest ;  but  the  subject  province 
will  never  be  a  living  part  of  his  kingdom,  till  it  has  been 
gradually  moulded  by  the  institutions,  informed  by  the  patriotic 
spirit,  admitted  to  a  legitimate  participation  in  the  rights  and 
privileges,  of  the  common  fatherland.  Forcible  repression,  or 
temporary  expediency,  or  a  common  danger  and  a  common 
fear  may  unite  externally,  but  they  will  never  make  distinct 
peoples,  or  states,  really  one.  International  conventions,  the 
parchments  of  congresses,  can  make  a  common  boundary,  but 
they  cannot  make  one  people.  This  is  above  the  power  of 
paper. 

If  these  things  are  true  in  the  natural  order,  how  much 
more  must  they  be  true  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  possible 
for  a  wise  legislator  to  form  different  peoples  and  races  into 
one  body  politic,  by  evoking,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
well-conceived  institutions,  the  spirit  of  a  common  patriotism. 
He  can,  by  his  genius,  produce  a  result,  which  depends  on 
mere  ordinary  laws  of  moral  action.  The  life  which  he  awakens 
exists,  in  germ  at  least,  in  the  very  essence  of  our  common 
nature.  But  the  life  of  the  Church  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man.  He  cannot  extend,  modify,  or  change  it  as  ho  pleases. 
It  comes  from  God,  and  is  a  true  creation.  Of  course,  he  can, 
in  his  own  case,  destroy  or  restore  it ;  because  God  has  ordained 
that  the  free  election  of  the  recipient  should  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  collation  of  His  grace,  in  the  instance  of  those 
at  least  who  are  capable  of  choosing ;  but  he  cannot  legislate 
upon  grace.  He  cannot  win  it  for  a  religious  society  by  a 
protocol.  And  without  the  grace  of  that  ecclesiastical  charity 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  designate  it),  by  which  the  various 
Churches  are  united  in  one  Body,  all  his  plans  for  reunion  will 
be  worth  so  much  waste  paper.  God  has  arranged  a  way  of 
His  own ;  and  we  must  follow  it.  We  must  get  life,  if  we 
have  it  not,  by  that  institution  alone,  which  is  of  God^s 
appointing. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  accommodation  creeds,  all  mix- 
tures, however  well  compounded,  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  decrees  or  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  all  parch- 
ment union  of  contradictories,  all  manner  of  dead  documents, 
will  not  summon  Lazarus  from  his  tomb.  It  is  our  Lord  Who 
must  do  it ;  and  He  chooses  His  own  method.  For  it  is  to 
Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  His  Apostles  that  He  gives  His  order, 
*'  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go  J'  * 

We  assert  in  the  third  place,  that  the  principles  of  reunion  srdiy.  Pnn- 

,  ,  Tk  •        *  1  ciples  of 

must  be  tradUvonal  or  conservative.     Keunionists  must  have  reanion  mtut 

be  tradi- 

an  eye  to  restoration,  not  to  a  new  creation.     In  whatever  way  tionai  or  con. 

,  ,  .  .  $ercatice. 

Christ  first  organized  His  Church,  in  that  identical  way  it 
mtist  abide.  Woe  to  ourselves,  woe  to  those  whom  we  influ- 
ence and  represent,  if  we  interfere  with  our  Lord's  own  chosen 
work.  We  are  not  now,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  specific 
nature  of  that  Divine  organization,  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
point  will  occupy  us  later.  What  we  are  aiming  at  for  the 
present  is,  simply  to  elicit  certain  broad  principles.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  to  the  professed  object  of  the  *'  Eirenicon '' 
will  follow  in  duo  time.  This  at  least  is  evident ;  and  it  is 
the  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  insist.  The  first  thing 
that  a  reunionist  has  to  do  is  to  try  and  discover  precisely 
and  to  the  letter,  what  Jesus  Christ  intended  His  Church  to  be 
from  the  first.  He  must  realize  what  is  Her  life— Her  vivifying, 
informing,  and  unifying  idea, — ^what  Her  external  constitution, 
— ^what  Her  form  of  government, — ^where  Her  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  were  centred.  And  we  have  written  our 
Bssay  on  the  ''Unity  of  the  Church''  with  the  intention  of 
helping  him  in  his  search.  Unless  he  has  previously  caught 
the  Divine  idea,  all  his  labour  will  be  thrown  away.  For  he 
will  be  working  in  the  dark  ;  and,  as  Bacon  says,  *'  all  colours 
imll  agree  in  the  diirk/^  We  will  suppose  that  a  builder — 
whose  practice  has  been  rural  and  unpretending,  and  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  construction  of  a  farm-house,  or  at  the 
outside,  of  some  "  Jessamine  ViUa/' — has  been  summoned  to 
restore  an  old  church,  which  is  in  what  is  called  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style.     He  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a 

•  S.  John  zi.  44. 
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Gothic  churchy  and  the  Alhambra  or  the  Pantheon.  So  he 
proceeds  incontinently  to  flatten  the  roof  with  lath  and  plaster. 
He  pulls  down  the  roodscreen,— erects  a  modest  deal  gallery 
against  the  spring  of  the  tower-arch, — whitewashes  the  granite 
columns, — sweeps  away  the  ancient  carved  oak  benches,  which 
ho  sells  to  a  dealer  in  old  curiosities, — ^and  erects  in  their  place 
a  sufficient  number  of  domestic  pens.  This  done,  he  hammers 
away  at  the  corbels,  because  they  collect  the  dust  and  inter- 
fere with  the  even  sweep  of  the  white-washer^s  brush.  He 
proceeds  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  labours,  by  erecting 
a  lordly  pulpit,  with  its  extending  lamps,  and  a  commodious 
reading-desk  in  the  centre,  under  the  chancel  arch; — ^by  beau- 
tifying the  oast  end  with  some  newly-painted  ten  command- 
ments; and  by  other  modern  improvements  of  a  like  kind. 
At  last  the  restoration  is  complete  ;  and  the  delighted  church- 
wardens are  called  in  to  contemplate  the  general  efiect,  and  to 
fix  upon  the  spot  for  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which  their  names 
may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  connection  with  the  great 
event. 

If  our  readers  were  to  be  asked  whether  this  sort  of  work 
was  a  restoration,  there  are  few  of  them,  we  imagine,  who 
would  not  answer  with  an  indignant  negative.  But  why  is 
it  not  so  ?  The  reason  evidently  is,  because  not  only  has 
the  original  idea  not  been  preserved,  but  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  builder  in  question  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  The  idea  of  the  original  architect  had  never  once 
crossed  his  imagination.  So  he  patched  up  a  meeting-house, 
while  he  thought  to  restore  a  church.  But  the  evil  effects 
of  ignorance  in  such  a  case  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  must  result  from  similar  efforts  to  restore  the 
living  Church  of  God ;  more  especially  since,  by  reason  of 
Her  Immutability,  She  neither  needs  nor  admits  of  such 
restoration.  What  the  world  wants, — ^what  sectaries  need  in 
their  misery,  is  the  Church,  simply  as  She  was  first  instituted 
by  Her  Divine  Architect, — as  She  is  now, — as  She  ever  will  be 
to  the  end.  We  must  keep  to  the  original  idea.  We  do  not 
want  some  new  indefinite  "  Church  of  the  fiifureJ'  We  leave 
that  to  sentimental  dreamers  in  Germany,  and  to  their  docile 
English  disciples.     Humanity  will  only  bo  made  worse  by  the 
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presence  of  such  a  white-washed  abortion,  if  it  ever  comes  to 
light.  Neither  can  we  admit  in  the  masterpiece  of  Divine 
Wisdom  any  concessions  to  what  is  called  modem  progress. 
Homan  philosophies  admit  both  of  syncretism  and  eclecticism. 
For  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  them,  much  that  is  evil ; — 
much  that  is  the  common  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  and 
much  that  is  the  error  of  individual  judgement ; — much  gold  and 
much  stubble.  But  the  Divine  Philosophy  is  unchanging  and 
unmixed  truth.  Every  iota  of  it  is  Divine.  And  so,  in  Uke 
manner,  human  kingdoms  or  republics  admit  of  improvement, 
or  modification,  and  they  can  sometimes  be  improved  even  by 
radical  change.  They  cannot  rise  above  their  source;  and 
human  wisdom  is  finite  and  fallible .  But  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  conceived  and  realized  by  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
it  could  not  decay  or  degenerate ;  since  the  promise  had  been 
given  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
And  its  Supreme  Ruler,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  of  the  Father,  had  solemnly  declared,  "  Behold,  I  am 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  tlie  mojfUd.''^ 

We  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  principles  of  such  resto-  *riJj-p^*of 
ration  must  be  regular  or  constitutional.  Restorations  must  jy^J^JJIJ."** 
be  made  from  within,  not  from  without.  A  king,  or  his  repre-  ^J3^*** 
sentative  statesmen,  initiate  reformatory  measures  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  poUtic,  over  which  they  govern.  They  do 
not  for  one  moment  think  of  leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Or,  to  look  at  things  in  another  light,  whenever 
there  is  question  of  a  federal  union,  the  official  representatives 
of  each  separate  State  meet  in  congress.  Every  particular 
point  is  weighed  and  discussed.  The  principles  of  such  union 
are  elaborated  in  official  documents,  whose  clauses  are  sub- 
jected to  mature  deUberation.  No  well-constituted  govern- 
ment recognizes  for  a  moment  the  dictation  of  clubs,  or  of  self- 
formed  societies  of  whatever  sort.  Legislation  begins  from 
above,  not  from  below.  To  take  the  practical  business  of 
political  reform  or  of  poUtical  combination  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  nation^s  councillors,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  chance  control 
of  individual  activity,  is  to  admit  anarchy  on  principle,  and  to 

•  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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crown  a  mob.  "  Let  all  thing 8  be  done  decently,  a/nd  according 
to  order /^^  says  S.  Paul;  and  his  rule  is  as  applicable  to  cor- 
porate changes  as  to  the  reverent  conduct  of  the  Divine 
offices.  It  is  true  that  in  affairs  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  is 
the  ordinary  go-between  in  matters  of  contract,  sale,  ex- 
change, or  partnership.  But,  then,  the  lawyers  are  appointed 
to  the  work.  They  are  the  recognized  representatives  of  the 
respective  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  they  cannot  go 
beyond  their  instructions.  They  cannot  initiate  a  new  coarse 
except  by  way  of  advice ;  and  their  liberty  of  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  tether  which  has  been  originally 
granted  to  them. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  different  Protestant  societies 
and  the  schismatical  Greek  Church  are  stirred  up,  by  a  new 
spirit  within  them,  to  desire  a  union  among  themselves,  and  a 
common  union  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  a  union  of 
course  supposes  a  basis  of  union.  And  a  basis  of  union  sup- 
poses counsel,  deliberation,  mutual  conference,  mutual  agree- 
ment. AU  this  is  evidently  quite  out  of  the  province  of 
individuals,  however  respectable.  If  it  is  to  be  effectual,  it 
must  be  the  work  not  of  any  party  or  section  in  the  respective 
bodies,  but  of  their  authorized  and  legitimately  constituted 
heads,  or  of  legitimately  appointed  representatives.  The 
respective  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  the 
AngUcan  Episcopate,  or  properly  constituted  delegates  from 
its  body,  authorized  representatives  of  the  other  Protestant 
societies,  would  naturally  discuss  the  matter  over  with  the 
Pope,  or  with  Legates  appointed  by  himself  to  represent  him. 
For  a  solitary  individual  to  slip  into  a  Church,  and  in  some 
surreptitious  way  to  receive  communion  from  an  exceptional 
priest  or  prelate,  by  taking  advantage  either  of  his  ignorance 
or  the  laxity  of  his  discipline  to  obtain  an  indirect  and  invalid 
recognition,  is  a  remarkable  but  by  no  means  efficacious  move 
towards  union.  Or,  to  take  another  example.  A  knot  of  very 
respectable  persons  with  one  Anglican  Bishop,  we  will  sup- 
pose, in  their  midst,  and  a  Bussian  Priest  and  nobleman  to 
represent  the  Greek  Church,  talk  over  the  condition  of  their 

•  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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respective  oommnnions^  and  determine  to  smother  their  differ- 
ences of  creed,  and  to  unite  the  two  bodies  by  mntaally 
receiving  the  Sacrament  in  their  places  of  worship.  We  will 
suppose  that  such  an  unwonted  proceeding  had  been  really 
carried  into  effect.  Are  the  two  religious  bodies  more  united 
than  they  were  before?  K  so,  the  English  Establishment 
has  united  itself  over  and  over  again  with  the  Baptist,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Methodist  persuasions.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  there  was  something  like  a  corporate  recog- 
nition in  times  past.  And  in  late  years,  Prussian  Lutheranism 
seems  to  have  been  equally  favoured.  Yet  who  would  say 
that  the  Anglican  Establishment  was  on  terms  of  inter- 
communion with  these  several  religious  bodies?  A  fortiori 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  intercommunion  between  that 
Establishment  and  the  Greek  Church,  because  Count  Orloff 
received  the  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  or  from  the  officiating  ministers  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  function  has 
taken  place ;  and  that  immediately  afterwards,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  the  chaplain  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  sends 
an  invitation  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  or  to  his  Lordship  of 
Ripon,  to  say  mass  in  his  chapel.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  the  consternation  of  either  of  these  prelates  at  the 
receipt  of  such  a  request.  And  if  the  matter  went  ftirther, 
and  the  Bishop  in  question  were  by  chance  to  consent,  as  he 
could  not  offer  the  sacrifice,  to  preach  a  sermon,  we  think  the 
probability  is  that  the  invitation  would  never  be  repeated. 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  caricature  these 
proceedings.  The  incongruity  of  the  bare  facts  needs  no 
painting.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  such  projects  of  reunion 
must  always  prove  abortive.  For  a  voluntary  and  partially 
representative  society,  however  respectable  its  constituents, 
can  never  determine  or  even  propose  for  the  whole  body.  It 
ia  too  one-sided.  Moreover,  it  lacks  power  and  authority. 
Mr.  Bright,  with  the  Manchester  school  to  back  him,  could  ' 
never  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  w  ith  America  on  behalf  of 
England.  Unless  he  had  received  a  commission  from  our  go- 
vernment, and  were  duly  authorized  to  represent  its  authority, 
his  political  acts  would  be  simply  ignored ;  they  would  involve 
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notUng  bnt  his  own  personal  responsibility.  And  if  the 
members  of  the  Union  Society  had  all  acceded  to  the  pro- 
position of  Dr.  Wilberforce,  and  Greek  and  Anglican  had 
made  their  communion  together,  the  eccentric  step  would  in 
no  way  have  committed  either  the  English  Establishment  or 
the  Greek  Church.  Their  relative  position  to  each  other 
would  have  been  exactly  what  it  was  before.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  would  probably  marvel,  when  he  came  to  hear  of 
it,  at  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  his  brother  of  Oxford.  The  magnates 
of  the  Establishment  would  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  wonder 
whereunto  this  should  grow,  very  much  os  they  did  in  the 
case  of  ''  Brother  Ignatius''  and  his  monastery ;  while  the 
event  would  be  duly  commemorated  among  the  mirabilia  of 
the  Church-Union  Kalendar.  And  there  the  whole  affair  would 
end,  a  barren  and  unprofitable  pageantry. 
E«»pittt.  These  then  are  the  general  principles  by  which  all  proposals 

!^  ra"**  ^^^  reunion  must  be  directed.  They  must  be  supernatural, 
of*th?*°"  ^iv^^ff^  traditional,  and  regular.  But  there  are  other  principles 
fo*S!?nSt^*  more  specific  and  determinate,  to  which  we  wish  now  to  direct 
^^^-  the  reader's  attention.     In  order  however  to  do  so,  we  will  give 

a  brief  summary  of  certain  points  of  doctrine  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  on  which  we  have 
dilated  at  considerable  length  in  the  succeeding  Essay.  The 
Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  truth  and  of  salvation.  It  was 
established  by  God  first  of  all  to  be  the  Witness  and  Teacher 
of  a  series  of  supernatural  truths,  revealed  by  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  the  belief  in  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  man's 
salvation.  Faith  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  title  to 
justification;  that  is,  to  the  restoration  of  that  grace,  which 
man  had  forfeited  by  the  fall,  but  had  regained  through  the 
infinite  merits  of  His  Redeemer.  "  He  that  believeth  and  w 
baptized,  shall  he  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be 
condemned."*  These  Divine  oracles  contained  truths  partly- 
speculative,  in  part  practical, — a  Creed  and  a  moral  code. 
They  were  the  object  of  the  intellect ;  and,  a  portion  of  them  at 
least,  directing  principles  to  the  will.  The  Church,  therefore, 
is  the  Kingdom  of  truth.     This  is  Her  distinctive  character. 

•  S.  Mark  xvi.  10. 
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She  IS  divinely  established  in  order  to  teach  truth, — to  make 
disciples  of  the  truth  among  all  the  nations,  tribes,  and 
peoples  of  the  earth.  She  is  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  earth 
to  lead  and  direct  eveiy  child  of  man  towards  his  supernatural 
end.  Every  day  and  every  hour,  in  each  quarter  of  our  globe. 
She  is  occupied  in  teaching  how  to  make  an  act  of  faith.  And 
every  act  of  faith  is  an  inchoation  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  which 
is  man's  destined  end.  For  the  former  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter,  as  does  the  imperfect  and  initial  to  the 
perfect  and  absolute  in  the  same  order.  "  We  know  in  part. 
....  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  he  done  away.  .  .  .  We  see  now  through  a  gla^ss 
in  a  dark  manner ;  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in 
part;  but  then  I  sliall  know  even  as  I  ami  known.''*  Since 
this  is  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  as  teacher, — or,  in 
other  words,  of  Her  hierarchical  order, — ^it  is  suflBciently  clear, 
that  the  careful  custody  of  the  whole  Divine  object  of  faith  is 
absolutely  essential  to  Her  very  existence.  If  again  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  who  are  taught 
these  truths  by  their  priesthood,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  Deposit  in  its  integrity  receives  additional  confirmation. 
For  why  are  they  called  the  faithful,  if  it  be  not,  because  the 
principle  of  their  religious  life  is  faith  ?  By  faith  they  are 
united  in  one  Body.  Faith  is  the  soul  of  the  Church ; — the 
supernatural  idea,  which  unites  all  the  distinct  parts  and 
members  into  one  corporate  whole ; — that  inner  word,  whose 
outward  expression  is  the  unanimous  profession  of  one  Creed. 
But  the  act  of  faith  and  the  object  of  faith  are  correlatives. 
The  subjective  act  connotes  the  objective  truth.  You  cannot 
make  a  supernatural  act  of  faith  in  a  heresy.  For  God  will 
never  make  a  lie  Deiform.  He  will  not  conspire  to  the  elicit- 
ing of  it ;  or  inform  it,  when  elicited,  with  His  grace.  Now 
the  formal  object  of  faith, — that  to  which  the  believing  in- 
tellect first  and  principally  adheres, — is  the  infallible  authority 
of  God's  word,  whenever  and  however  He  speaks.  The 
material  object, — or  what  the  believing  intellect  accepts 
secondarily,  and  because  of  the  former, — consists  in  each  and 
every  truth  which  God  has  revealed,  when  once  such  truths 
•  1  Cor.  xiii.  9, 10, 12. 
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are  duly  presented  to  it,  as  being  included  in  the  Divine 
Revelation.  Or  to  state  this  doctrine  more  plainly  and  in  the 
concrete ;  a  Catholic  believes,  first  of  all,  that  God  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.  And  because  of  this  unfailing 
assurance  in  the  infallibility  of  God^s  word,  he  believes  every 
article  of  his  creed ;  since  all  the  truths  therein  contained  are 
duly  proposed  to  him  as  doctrines  originally  revealed  by  God. 
The  articles  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  To  reject  one,  is  to  reject 
all.  Because,  as  they  all,  in  our  hypothesis,  depend  upon  the 
same  authority,  to  reject  one  is  to  reject  the  authority  on 
which  alone  we  accept  the  rest.  And  as  that  authority  is  the 
formal  object  of  faith,  to  reject  it  is  to  destroy  the  very  act  of 
faith  itself.  And  if  faith  goes,  the  soul  of  the  Church  is  gone ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  living  body. 

We  will  present  the  same  thought,  for  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  under  another  aspect.  Since  The  Church  is  the 
appointed  Teacher  of  Divine  Truth ; — since  She  is,  as  S.  Paul 
tells  us,  ''  the  pillar  cmd  ground  of  the  truth,"*  the  faithful  are 
bound  to  accept  and  believe  every  iota  of  what  She  proposes 
to  them  as  God^s  Revelation.  If  any  one  of  them  were  wil- 
fully to  reject  one  truth,  he  would  lose,  by  the  fact,  the  gift  of 
faith,  and  no  longer  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  But 
this  necessarily  supposes  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
Otherwise  Her  Divine  constitution  would  be  Her  destruction. 
Because  She  is  the  one  only  Teacher  of  God's  truth ;  and  man 
is  bound  to  accept  Her  teaching.  Yet,  if  She  were  fallible, 
to  force  us  to  accept  Her  teaching  would  be  to  force  us 
eventually  to  lose  that  faith,  by  which  alone  the  Church  exists. 
For  faith  is  impossible,  where  the  object  is  not  God's  Word, 
and  on  the  hypothesis  of  Her  fallibility,  the  Church  might 
present  to  Her  children  as  object  of  their  belief,  not  God's 
word,  but  a  human  error.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
Church's  Creed  must  be  incorruptible.  It  may  indeed,  and 
does,  admit  of  explicit  development,  but  of  no  essential  change. 
When  once  a  definite  truth  has  been  embodied  in  it,  it  must 
be  there  for  ever.  Other  cognate  truths  may  be  added  after- 
wards; that  one  can  never  be  removed.  No  mystery  can  become 
an  object  of  faith  in  one  age  of  the  Church's  history,  and  then 
•  1  Timothy  iii.  16. 
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at  a  later  period  bccotno  an  open  question.  Such  a  supposition 
18  destructive  of  Christianity  itself,  considered  as  a  supema^ 
tural  fact.  The  Christian  creed  may  go  on ;  but  it  never  can 
go  back.  For  the  H0I7  Spirit  leads  the  Church  step  by  step 
into  all  truth.  But  He  never  has  occasion  to  pause  and  revise 
past  errors ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  plain  that  the  Church  cannot  be 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  communities,  each  professing  dis- 
tinct creeds,  and  only  united  together  by  voluntary  intercom- 
munion. There  may  be  a  federation  of  states,  with  diflfering 
religious  profession.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  may  unite  together  in  a  common  republic.  For 
earthly  governments  do  not  constitute  themselves  to  be  Apostles 
of  truth,  but  for  some  earthly  and  temporary  end.  So  for  the 
same  reason  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  aTiimals, 
or  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  Reform  associations,  and  the 
like,  may  include  Catholic,  Jew,  Mahometan,  Protestant,  and 
Greek,  among  their  members.  Faith  is  not  their  assimilating 
and  life-giving  principle.  But  that  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth, — the  Kingdom  of  truth — should  ever  consist  of  a 
coalition  of  religious  persuasions,  which  profess  contradictory 
creeds,  is  an  absurdity  so  patent,  that  it  is  surprising  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  sane 
man  of  ordinary  reflection.  If  there  were  not  "  one  faith/' 
there  could  not  be  '^  one  Spirit, '^  or  "  one  Body/'  or  ^^  one 
Baptism,''  Nay,  more ;  since  the  object  of  faith  is  the  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God,  there  could  not 
be  '^ one  Lord/'  ''one  God  and  Father  of  vs  all/'  and  conse- 
quently there  could  not  be  "  one  hope  of  our  calling,"^ 

It  follows  then,  that  in  all  projects  for  the  reunion  of  Chris-  lit  wp%cA^ 
tendom.  one  principle  must  be  paramount.     The  unity  of  the  reunion, 
soul  of  the  Church  must  be  preserved.     In  a  word  there  must  the  Church 
be  perfect  and  comptete  unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  preserred. 
faith.      Truth  must  come  first ;  peace  and  concord  afterwards. 
To  propose  any  other  plan,  would  be  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  the  pretence  of  consolidating 
it.    Whatever  has  been  once  received  as  an  article  of  the  faith 
by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  must  necessarily  be  included 
•  Ephes.  iv.  4—6. 
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in  the  common  confession.  It  wonld  be  quite  impossible  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  turn  dogmas  back 
again  into  open  questions ;  in  order  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  projected  Ecclesiastical  confederation  might  be  able  to 
retain  their  respective  ideas,  and  to  hold  contradictory  conclu- 
sions on  a  mystery  that  had  been  already  defined. 

«*«"•  And  here  at  once  an  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself. 

M  ^rowB    W'e  are  not  at  present  intending  to  refer  to  any  difficulties. 


8w»"S  especially  besetting  the  reunion  of  Anglicanism  with  the  Ca- 
icm7 '*'  tholic  Roman  Church.  We  shall  have  time  enough  for  this, 
when  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  our  general  and  specific 
principles.  The  difficulty,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
besets  the  project  of  the  Unionists,  upon  any  conceiveable 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a 
visible  and  divinely  instituted  Teacher  of  the  Truth,  and 
consequently  infallible  in  its  teaching.  Every  religious  com- 
munion, that  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  declares  itself  also,  by  virtue  of  that  claim,  to  be 
infallible.  Its  symbol  therefore  or  confession  of  faith  is  the 
Eevelation  of  God,  and  infallibly  true.  And,  for  this  reason 
it  requires  from  its  members  unquestioning  faith  in  that  con- 
fession. If  these  several  confessions  differ  from,  and  are  even 
opposed  to,  each  other,  you  have  no  starting-point  for  your 
efforts.  An  insurmountable  obstacle  meets  you  at  the  very 
outset.  For  of  these  several  confessions,  which  is  to  give 
way  ?  There  can  be  but  one  true.  The  rest  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  at  least  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  is  to  be  preserved. 
But  the  societies  that  consent  to  give  up  their  own  profession, 
and  adopt  another  and  contrary  creed,  acknowledge,  by  the 
very  act,  that  they  are  not,  and  consequently  never  were,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ ; — not  even  a  part  of  Her.  For  they 
virtually  admit  not  only  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  infalli- 
bility, but  also  that  they  have  been  teadiing  error  in  the  placo 
of  truth.  Their  plan  of  union  therefore  is  changed  into  a 
confession  of  heresy  and  schism,  and  an  act  of  simple  submis- 
sion to  the  true  Church, 
le  AoKiicftn  But  an  Anglican  of  the  more  advanced  school  would  not  bo 
edifficuity.  inclined  to  accept  at  first  our  conclusion.  He  fancies  he  sees  his 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  And  his  peculiar  theory  gives  him  his 
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great  key  to  the  solution.  He  says  in  eflTect, — "  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  composed  of  three  Branch  Churches  at  least ; — ^per- 
haps of  more.  The  gift  of  infallibility  is  with  the  whole  Church ; 
not  with  any  particular  part  or  section  of  it.  Nothing  but  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  therefore^  which  should  represent  all  these 
branches^  could  infallibly  define  an  article  of  faith.  But  such 
a  Council  is  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
intercommunion,  a  moral  impossibility.  Nor  has  there  been 
such  a  thing  since  the  rupture  between  the  Boman  and  Greek 
Churches.  Consequently  we  cannot  attribute  infallibility  to 
any  definitions  made  by  particular  Churches  since  that  time. 
If  so,  why  should  we  not  all  start  fresh,  and  take  up  the  broken 
thread  of  tradition ; — say  from  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
the  third  of  Constantinople  ?  Whatever  has  been  done  since 
that  time,  is  only  the  expression  of  opinions  dominant  in  partial 
sections  of  the  Church.  Particular  Churches  may  err,  and 
have  erred.  We  have  all  erred  in  some  points.  There  have 
been  errors  of  excess ;  errors  of  defect.  Let  us  make  a  com- 
mon confession  of  our  shortcomings ;  approach  one  another  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  aflTection ;  and  make  one  general  creed, 
after  due  deliberation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several 
symbols.^' 

Now  this  theory  may  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight  to  be  itunotsd- 
very  beautiful  and  very  plausible.  The  humility  that  charac- 
terizes it,  wins  us  to  its  side.  And  acts  of  real  humiliation  are 
indeed  heavenly  and  noble,  when  they  concern  ourselves  and 
our  own  failings,  or  those  of  that  fallen  nature,  which  we  in- 
herit. But  they  are  by  no  means  desirable,  when  they  are, 
as  it  were,  made  in  the  name  of  God,  and  refer  to  His  work- 
ings. Yet  surely  the  life  and  the  corporate  acts  of  the  Church 
are  Divine.  And  to  say  that  the  Church  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  infallible  for  twelve  centuries  out  of  eighteen,  is  to  say 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  failed  in  His  Mission,  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  lifetime  of  that  Church,  Which  he  was  by  Divine 
promise  to  lead  into  all  truth.  It  is  to  say,  that  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Her  existence.  She  has  not  been  the  Kingdom 
of  Truth ;  and  that  after  the  first  fervour  of  the  new  religion 
was  over,  the  gates  of  hell,  or  in  other  words,  the  rulers  and 
princes  of  hell,  began  to  prevail  against  the  Church,  contrary 
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to  Christ's  express  promise ;  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since^  even  to  this  hour.  With  sach  an  act  of  humility  we  haye 
no  sympathy. 

Bat  the  theory  in  question  not  only  visits  the  Chnroh 
of  God  with  a  chronic  dumbness.  It  not  only  reduces  Her  to 
sheer  inanity  for  twelve  hundred  years.  It  asserts  something 
more ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  thi^  was  enough. 
It  fastens  on  Her  sins  of  commission^  as  well  as  sina  of 
omission.  It  is  not,  that  She  has  contented  Herself  with  never 
uttering  Her  infallible  voice  during  all  those  centuries,  and 
contentedly  looking  on  with  folded  arms,  while  Her  children 
were  in  the  throes  of  childbirth,  and  could  not  bring  forth  the 
truth.  She  has  been  practically  teaching,  for  that  period  of 
time,  errors  in  faith.  For  She  has  been  really  teachings 
so  far  as  She  has  taught  at  all,  what  the  several  branches 
which  compose  Her,  have  been  teaching.  But  they  have  all 
erred ;  and  consequently  Her  teaching  is  partially  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  all  their  errors.  In  the  sixth  century  She  re- 
ceived a  creed.  That,  th oy  say.  She  has  preserved.  But  over 
since  that  time,  whenever  new  heresies  or  the  disputes  of  Her 
schools  have  mooted  fresh  questions  in  matters  of  dogma  or 
moral.  Her  decisions  have  had  no  authority,  could  exact  no 
submission,  and  have  repeatedly  sanctioned  error.  What  an 
enviable  picture  is  this,  forsooth,  of  the  Immaculate  Spouse 
of  Jesus  Christ; — a  decrepit,  worn-out  institution,  dying  of 
atrophy ;  with  limbs  dissevered  from  the  trunk,  and  no  per- 
ceptible pulse  of  life  !  If  such  be  the  true  account  of  things^ 
the  proposed  plan  is  not  one  of  reunion.  It  is  a  re-creation. 
Wo  have  undertaken  the  task — which  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  much  for  us — of  creating  a  new  soul  for  a  dead  body,  and 
remedying,  by  our  own  ingenuity,  what  wo  virtually  own  to 
have  been  a  Divine  failure.  And  so  we  have  arrived,  only  by 
another  route,  at  Bunsen's  Church  of  the  Future.  And  the 
logic  of  natural  philosophy  forces  us  to  own,  that,  if  this 
hypothesis  be  true,  Christianity  is  but  another  form  of  human 
philosophy. 
\^^^  It  is,  then,  specifically  necessary,  that  any  concerted  arrange- 
eorg»ni.    mcut  foT  the  reuuiou  of  Christendom  should  make   certain 

ion  of  the 

djofthe    provision  for  the  complete  unity  of  the  Faith.     But  this  is  not 
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enoucrh.  Not  only  must  the  soul  of  the  Church  be  one,  but  church  must 
Her  body  must  likewise  be  preserved  in  the  unity  of  its  pnmi-  Jgxjijff."" 
tive  constitution.  The  whole  plan  of  its  organization  was 
sketched  out  by  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  no  man  or  body  of 
men  has  received  authority  to  alter  God's  design.  He  appointed 
Her  hierarchy  in  its  diversity  of  grades :  "  He ''  (i.  c.  Jesus 
Christ)  ''gave  some  ApostUsy  and  soms  Prophets,  and  other 
some  Evangelists,  and  otlier  sorae  Pastors  and  Doctors  .  .  . 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  meet  into  lite 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  Icnonlrdge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man  J**  And  again,  ''  But  now  God  hath  set  the 
inembers,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  Body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
Eim.^'f  He  arranged  the  specific  nature  of  the  Church's 
government.  Whether  Ho  intended  it  to  be  aristocratical,  as 
Greeks  and  Anglicans  assert ;  or  democratic,  as  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  maintain ;  or  monarchical,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
believes,  is  not  to  our  present  purpose.  He,  at  all  events, 
arranged  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways ;  and  which- 
ever He  elected,  that  one  we  must  stand  by.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  certain,  that  He  did  not  make  His  Church  to  consist 
of  a  federation  of  bodies  politic,  partly  regal,  partly  oligarchic, 
and  in  part  republican.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  reconstitute 
it  in  such  fashion.  If  we  do,  we  are  not  perfecting  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  we  are  forming  a  new  religious  society 
out  of  our  own  heads. 

And  we  are  thus  naturally  led  onward  to  another  thouerht.  3rd  spedAi 

T-i  t  .  ■  .  .  .  .  principle. 

For  there  is  a  special  organization,  which  pertains  in  part  to  **»«^™- 
the  soul,  in  part  to  the  body,  of  the  Church.     We  allude  to  ^tgj »« 
Her  sacramental  system,  by  means  of  which  grace  flows  from  J^JJ^^J*'®' 
the    Head   through   the  hierarchy   to   each    member.     It  is  ^*' 
sufliciently  plain,  how  it  may  be  said  to  belong  both  to  the 
Soul  and  to  the  body.     For  a  Sacrament  is  a  visible  sign  of 
invisible  grace.     And  it  is  ministered  by  a  visible  priesthood, 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction  to  this  end. 
The  visible  sign  and  the  visible  priesthood  belong  to  the  Body; 
the  invisible  grace,  and  the  spiritual  power,  to  the  Soul  of  the 
Church.     The  object  and  operation  of  these  Sacraments  can  be 

•  Ephes.  ir.  11—13.  f  ^  Ccr.  xii.  18. 
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but  ill  understood,  unless  we  resume  our  observations  on 
the  nature  of  the  Church's  constitution,  where  we  left  off. 
For  we  were  considering  Her  then  as  the  Divinely  appointed 
Doctor  of  the  nations.  But  She  is  something  more  than  this. 
She  is  their  Mother,  their  Educator,  and  their  Guide  to  heaven. 
These  offices  are  all  included  in  Christ's  parting  commission  : 
''  Going  tliereforCj  make  disciples  {fiaOriTtiffarij  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  theni  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you,''*  By  baptism  She  brings  them  forth 
to  the  life  of  grace ;  She  then  henceforward  trains  and  educates 
them ;  forming  them  as  disciples  in  truth,  teaching  them  the 
observance  of  the  Divine  law,  and  so  conducting  them  on  the 
road  to  heaven. 

The  whole  hfe  of  a  member  of  the  Church  is  supernatural 
from  first  to  last.  S.  Paul  describes  it,  where  he  says,  "And 
(the  life)  that  I  live  now  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  delivered  Himself  for  me"\ 
He  cannot  make  an  act  of  Divine  faith  without  grace.  And 
he  cannot  begin  to  move  towards  his  supernatural  end,  till  he 
has  been  raised  to  the  supernatural  order  by  the  restoration  of 
that  sanctifying  grace,  which  we  all  had  lost  in  Adam.  This  he 
receives  in  baptism,  together  with  the  theological  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  are  then  infused  into  his  soul. 
In  baptism,  therefore,  he  is  bom  again ; — ^bom  to  the  life  of 
grace.  And  thus  the  Church  in  baptism  begets  him,  as  a 
spiritual  mother,  to  God.  But  Her  work  only  begins  there. 
He  has  not  had  restored  to  him  the  gift  of  integrity,  which 
our  first  parents  had  received,  and  by  which  the  passions  were 
made  entirely  subject  to  the  will  and  reason.  He  is  still 
subject  to  the  assaults  of  concupiscence ;  and  His  life  is  filled 
with  temptations,  arising  from  within  and  from  without.  The 
Church  has  to  teach  him  the  Divine  law.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  For  knowledge  is  one  thing,  and  practical  obedience 
is  another.  She  must  supply  him  with  supernatural  strength, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  easily  able,  provided  that  ho  co-operates 
by  his  free  will,  to  practise   what  he  knows.     And  for  this 

•  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  t  Galnt.  ii.  20. 
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purpose  seven  Sacraments  have  been  institated  in  the  Church. 
For  the  hierarchy  or  priesthood  must  first  receive  power  from 
on  high^  before  it  can  confer  the  grace  of  Christ.  And  to  this 
end  our  Blessed  Lord  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
The  priesthood^  thus  empowered^  incorporates  men  into  the 
Church,  by  creating  in  their  souls  spiritual  life.  And  for  this 
purpose,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was  appointed.  But  to  the 
end  that  life  may  be  preserved,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  it  con- 
tinually. And,  therefore,  our  Lord  Christ,  out  of  His  exceeding 
love,  instituted  that  Queen  of  Sacraments,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
in  which  He  feeds  our  souls  to  eternal  life  with  His  own  Body 
and  Blood.  Again,  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  the  age  when  we 
are  able  to  exercise  our  free  will,  ere  we  find  ourselves  exposed 
to  fierce  conflict  with  the  invisible  enemies  of  our  soul,  and 
with  our  own  nature.  We  need  strength, — the  strength  of 
men.  For  if  we  were  left  to  our  own  weakness,  we  should  be 
morally  sure  to  lose  the  life  of  grace,  on  the  first  onslaught  of 
temptation.  Accordingly  there  is  another  Sacrament  in  the 
Church  for  our  necessity, — the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  in 
which  we  receive  the  strengthening  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  order  that  we  may  by  able  manfully  to  confess  the  faith  of 
Christ  crucified,  in  thought,  word,  and  daily  practice.  But 
alas !  spite  of  all  these  aids  and  appliances  of  grace,  man^s 
heart  is  inconstant,  and  his  nature  frail  even  though  re- 
generate. He  often  falls  into  mortal  sin,  and  the  life  of  God 
is  destroyed  within  him.  And  unless  there  should  be  some 
means  for  raising  him  from  the  dead,  he  must  be  lost  for  ever. 
Those  means  are  provided  for  him  in  the  blessed  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  by  which  his  polluted  soul  is  washed  clean  once 
more  from  the  stains  of  sin  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus.  There  are 
besides  two  special  epochs  of  his  life,  when  he  is  in  peculiar 
danger,  incurs  unusual  responsibility,  and,  in  consequence, 
stands  in  need  of  special  assistance.  The  one  is  his  marriage ; 
— a  time  of  special  danger  and  of  new  and  most  momentous 
duties.  He  receives,  therefore,  by  God's  appointment,  corre- 
sponding graces  in  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  The  other 
epoch  is  that  of  his  death-bed.  All  the  powers  of  hell  then 
try  their  worst.  For  it  is  their  last  chance.  The  fears  of 
death  and  judgement  press  heavily  on  his  soul.    At  that  su-< 
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preme  hoar  the  Ohorch  comes  to  his  side  with  Her  Saerament 
of  Extreme  Unction,  and  anoints  him,  as  Her  athlete,  for  hi» 
last  struggle ;  and  purifies  his  soul  from  the  remains  of  sin. 
^'  Wisdom  hath  built  Herself  a  liouse  ;  She  hath  hewn  Her  out 
seven  pillars*^*  It  is  by  these  seven  fountains  of  grace,  tiiat 
the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  augmented,  perfected,  led 
onward  to  Its  final  consummation.  They  give  to  It  Its  power 
of  growth.  They  are  seven  arteries,  through  which  thp  life- 
blood  flows  from  The  Church's  Heart,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  every  member.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  changed,  or 
their  number  diminished ;  because  their  change  would  alter 
the  whole  organization,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  Body.  It 
follows  also,  that  so  far  as  they  partially  form  the  material 
object  of  faith,  they  can  admit  of  no  alteration.  In  a  word, 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  Sacraments  must  be  preserved  intact. 
And  thus  we  have  obtained  three  more  principles,  the  most 
prominent  of  their  kind,  which  must  necessarily  inform  every 
serious  proposal  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  unity 
of  the  Church's  soul,  (which  is  Her  profession  of  faith),  the 
unity  of  Her  Body,  and  the  integrity  of  Her  sacramental  sys- 
tem, must  one  and  all  be  religiously  preserved. 
We  most  But  WO  havo  yet  one  more  point  to  urefe,  before  we  con- 

ftlao  preterro  ,  ,  . 

theoentrai  cludc  this  ffcncral  and  as  it  were  theoretic  consideration  of 
omjitiniti.  our  subject.  In  all  political  governments,  nay  in  all  societies 
of  men,  there  is  a  central  power,  which  is  the  source  of 
jurisdiction,  and  the  focus  of  its  organization.  It  therefore 
appertains  to  the  essential  constitution  of  the  body.  And 
the  reason  why  we  have  not  included  it  under  that  division 
of  our  subject  is,  that  it  has  an  individual  and  paramount 
importance  peculiar  to  itself,  and  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
difierences  between  the  Greek  Church  and  Anglican  Commu- 
nion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
other.  Some  Anglicans  are  free  to  admit,  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Supremacy  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  whole  ques- 
tion between  us  is  practically  settled.  They  would  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit  at  once  to  a  supreme  authority  of  Divino 
institution  in  the  Church.     Now  it  is  manifestly  not  to  our 

•  Prorerbfl  ix.  1. 
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purpose  here  to  bring  forward  the  old  proofs,  so  often  re- 
peated, which  establish  its  claim  to  be  a  dogma  of  Scripture 
and  of  Apostolical  tradition; — that  is,  of  the  written  and 
unwritten  word  of  God.  Indeed  we  do  not  want  to  intro- 
dace  this  vexed  question  at  all  into  our  present  examination. 
For  we  have  throughout  been  endeavouring  to  expose  certain 
principles,  which  the  Anglicans,  with  whom  we  are  concerned, 
would  be  inclined  to  admit  equally  with  ourselves.  All  we 
maintain  then  at  present  is  this.  There  must  be  some  central 
authority,  some  supreme  source  of  jurisdiction,  some  court  of 
ultimate  appeal,  some  legislative  and  executive  head, — of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be — ^in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  if  legiti- 
mately established  over  Her,  it  must  be  of  Divine  Institution. 
We  do  not  define  what  it  is.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exists  in 
a  Pontiff,  or  in  a  Council  of  Patriarchs,  or  in  an  (Ecumenical 
Council.  But  a  headship  of  some  sort  there  must  be.  For  a 
human  society  cannot  be  truly  one  visible  body,  unless  it 
have  a  central  authority.  And  since  Christ  founded  His  own 
Church,  and  prescribed  Its  details,  that  authority  must  be  of 
Divine  Institution.  Therefore  we  cannot  on  any  account 
alter  it.  If  it  be  the  Pope  after  all,  the  Pope  it  still  must 
be.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  an  (Ecumenical  Council ;  to 
that  we  must  all  perforce  return.  For  the  Papal  rule  would 
in  that  case  be  a  mere  human  usurpation,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Christ. 

What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no  room  for  princi- 
ples of  accommodation  here.  We  cannot  patch  up  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Church  in  our  schemes  of  reunion. 
We  dare  not  attempt  to  do  with  the  Church,  what  English 
diplomacy  has  done  for  Belgium  and  Italy.  We  cannot 
combine  the  democracy  of  Calvinism  and  English  dissent  into 
a  House  of  Commons,  make  of  Episcopal  synods  a  House  of 
Lords,  and  turn  the  Pope  into  a  sort  of  constitutional  sove- 
reign, who  shall  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  Church's  solemni- 
ties, and  represent  its  official  dignity,  but  shall  only  rule  and 
legislate  by  responsible  Car<}inals,  and  clerical  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  idea  maybe  a  very  pretty  one ;  and  might  suit 
the  theories  of  religious  neologists.  But  it  cannot  be  done. 
It  may  be  a  very  perfect  form  of  government  in  its  own  line. 
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But  it  is  Iiaman^  not  Divine.  Christ  lias  established^  as  He 
thought  best,  a  Central  Power  in  His  Church.  And  it  has 
succeeded  for  eighteen  centuries.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
imagine  that  it  will  not  succeed  for  eighteen  centuries  more, 
if  the  world  last  so  long.  Any  how  we  cannot  be  allowed  to 
experimentalize  on  a  gift  of  Gk)d.  We  can  accept,  or  reject 
it.  But  if  we  accept  it,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  whole.  And 
our  scheme  of  reunion  must  therefore  be,  as  we  before  said, 
conservative,  not  reformatory. 

We  have  been  heretofore  occupied  in  drawing  out  certain 
principles,  on  which  we  must  proceed  in  our  efforts  to  accom- 
plish the  reunion  of  Christendom.     We  have  been  at  pains  to 
limit  ourselves  to  such  broad  and  self-evident  propositions^ 
as  would  be  accepted  by  the  Anglicans,  with  whom  we  are 
concerned,  as  readily  and  as  unhesitatingly  as  by  ourselves. 
We  have  elicited  them  from  those  known  properties  of  the 
Church,  which  they  acknowledge,  no  less  than  Catholics.    But 
what  has  been  our  object  or  intention  ?     Have  we  been  con- 
structing the  premisses  of  a  practical  syllogism  ?    If  so,  what  is 
the  conclusion  which  we  are  about  to  deduce  from  them  ?     Or 
is  it  that  we  have  been  merely  laying  down  certain  general 
laws  for  the  direction  of  the  Unionist  movement,  undeniable 
in  themselves,  but  too  vague  to  be  of  much  service  ? 
^jjaprin.         We  auswcr  by  acknowledging  at  once  that  we  have  been 
nMd^wh«n  establishing  certain  premisses;  and  that  wo  are  about  to  draw 
t^MtalS      ^  practical  conclusion  from  them.     And  the  conclusion  which 
thSi?'mani-  ^®  doduco  is  this ;  that  all  other  schemes  of  reunion  must, 
SwiSait^of  ^^^^  *^®  nature  of  things,  be  abortive, — cannot  possibly  suc- 
^hmwT***   ceed, — save  that  of  corporate  or  individual  submission  of  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  Communions  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church.     The  proof  for  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  will 
appear  in  the  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  our 
premiss,  to  the  actual  condition  of  those  Christian  Societies, 
which  are  to  form  the  constituents  of  the  supposed  union. 

Now  it  is  evident,  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
in  order  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Greek  and 
Anglican  Communions,  may  be  able  to  agree  to  a  restora- 
tion of  Church  Unity,  they  must  first  be  agreed  about  the 
nature  of  that  Unity.     We  must  first  know  our  object;  and 
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then  wo  shall  be  able  to  tend  towards  it.  Agreement  there- 
fore of  tendency  presupposes  agreement  of  idea.  If  one  of 
the  parties  concerned  understands  by  Chui'ch  unity  one  things 
and  another  another^  we  shall  not  be  conspiring  towards  the 
attainment  of  one  object,  but  separately  pursuing  two  objects, 
divergent  from  each  other. 

This  then  has  been  one  of  the  actuating  motives,  which  TheHrtt 
have  induced  us  to  select  for  the  subject  of  the  first  of  our  to  whS* " 
three  Essays,  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  We  want  Anglicans  it,iiitroduoei 
to  know  and  thoroughly  to  realize,  what  is  the  Catholic 
doctrine  concerning  this  most  momentous  subject.  We  have 
proffered  them  our  proofs  and  arguments,  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  tradition,  for  its  truth.  And  we  have  shown  that, 
if  that  doctrine  be  true,  the  English  EstabUshment  is  at  once 
heretical  and  schismatical,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
considered  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  are  not 
concerned,  in  this  Introduction,  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Catholic  doctrine  be  right  or  wrong.  What  we  are  urging 
is  this.  On  the  very  threshold  of  our  unionist  conference,  we 
have  arrived  at  an  irreconcilable  difference.  We  maintain  one 
doctrine  of  Church  unity;  the  Anglican  professes  another, 
which  is  essentially  difierent.  This  is  suflSciently  plain  from 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory,  which  we  have  given  in 
the  next  Essay.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  supply  us  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Anglican  theory,  it  is  surely  he.  His 
"  Eirenicon "  has  given,  it  would  seem,  a  widespread  popu- 
larity to  the  idea  of  reunion.  And  in  it  he  has  been  sufficiently 
consequent  with  his  professed  aim ; — to  reveal  to  the  reader  the 
sort  of  Unity,  which  he  conceives  the  Church  to  possess.  But 
his  view,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  essentially  differs 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  rests  in  a  unity 
of  nature;  ive  in  a  unity  of  will.  He  makes  it  to  consist 
essentially  and  formally  in  a  physical  union  of  the  individual 
soul  with  God  by  means  of  sacramental  grace,  and  in  the 
general  meeting  together  of  all  in  this  supernatural  conjunction 
with  the  Head.  It  is  therefore  in  his  eyes  chiefly  personal, 
wholly  invisible,  in  its  essence.  We  say  that  it  essentially 
consists  in  the  unity  of  profession  of  one  faith,  and  in  the 
visible  union  and  conjunction  of  all  the  members  and  parts  in 
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a  Divinely  appointed  organization.  He  says  that  visible  in- 
tercommunion is  a  complement,  a  perfection,  not  an  essential 
property ;  and  that  therefore  the  Church  can  be  one,  although 
all  Her  members  are  dislocated,  or  rather  entirely  disjoined. 
We  say  that  such  an  idea  is  simply  monstrous ; — that  inter- 
communion of  Her  several  particular  Churches  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church ; — that  when  a  limb  is  severed  from 
the  body,  it  ceases  to  live,  and  belongs  no  more  to  the  body ; — 
and  that  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  that  unity 
should  be  a  distinctive  note  of  the  Church.  For  what  is 
invisible  cannot  be  known ;  and  itself  unknown,  cannot  pos- 
sibly help  to  the  knowledge  of  something  else.  Now  which- 
ever view  may  be  right,  this  at  all  events  is  certain.  Until 
the  point  is  settled,  we  have  no  common  ground,  on  which  we 
may  meet  to  consider  about  terms  of  reunion.  Our  respective 
starting  points  are  distinctly  antagonistic. 
AppiiMUon  "We  have  said  that  the  principles  of  reunion  must  be  super- 
g«ii«rai  prin.  natural.  They  should  not  savour  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  of 
the  diplomacy  of  statesmen.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  "  Eirenicon," 
alludes  to  peculiar  dangers  threatening  the  Catholic  Church; — 
apart  from  those  which  affect  all,  who  profess  the  Name  of 
Christ.  He  then  draws  a  very  highly  coloured  picture  of  the 
English  Establishment ;  of  the  growth  of  its  supposed  life ; 
and  takes  pains  to  add,  that  such  a  religious  society  cannot  be 
despised.  After  this  he  leaves  Catholics  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion; which,  unless  we  gnevously  mistake  Dr.  Pusey'a 
meaning,  would  be  nearly  as  follows.  The  Roman  Church  is  in 
danger; — full  of  internal  elements  of  declension; — hardly 
pressed  by  poUtical  enemies.  The  English  Establishment  is  full 
of  life  and  vigour ; — has  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  nation  in  its 
favour; — and  might  be  easily  induced  to  join  in  communion 
with  Rome;  if  the  latter  would  only  be  a  little  accommodatiug, 
and  would  consent  to  tone  down  Her  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
so  as  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  Primitive  teaching 
and  temper  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Prayer- 
book.  Why  then  should  not  reunion  be  effected  in  this  way ; 
which  would  of  course  strengthen  the  Anglican  body,  but 
from  which  Rome  would  derive  the  most  advantage.  For  She 
would  receive  a  large  addition  of  internal  vigour;  and  would 
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conciliate  sympathy  in  England  for  Her  eflforts  to  maintain  Her 
temporal  power  ? 

Now  the  aforesaid  internal  dangers  and  elements  of  declen- 
sion in  the  Catholic  Church  are  a  mere  dream  of  Dr.  Posey's 
fevered  imagination.  There  never  was  a  time  perhaps  in  Her 
history,  when  She  was  so  internally  strong, — so  full  of  life,  so 
free  from  dissensions, — as  She  is  at  present.  But  we  quite  agree 
with  him  about  the  gravity  of  those  dangers,  which  threaten 
Her  from  without ;  and  menace  Her  in  Her  Divinely-appointed 
Centre.  There  have  been  greater  and  more  imminent  dangers 
of  the  same  sort  before.  The  world,  it  is  true,  has  suffered ; 
but  the  Church  has  triumphed.  Pius  VII.  was  hurried  oflf 
from  Rome  into  captivity.  But  he,  who  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  paid  the  penalty.  The  Pope,  after  a  time,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  French  Emperor  died  a  con- 
quered captive  on  the  distant  rock  of  S.  Helena.  Probably 
too  a  chastisement  yet  more  signal  may  be  awaiting  those 
missioners  of  revolution,  who  have  banded  together,  under  the 
darkness  of  an  oath,  to  overthrow  all  the  thrones  and  altars  of 
Europe.  But  it  may  be  that  they  shall  succeed  for  a  while. 
The  event  is  in  other  hands  than  ours.  Yet  if  the  Pope  knew 
for  certain,  that,  in  God's  wise  providence,  the  history  of  the 
Primitive  Church  was  about  to  be  repeated ; — ^that  he  and  his 
Cardinals  should  be  obliged  to  hide  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth; — that  an  infidelity,  worse  than  Paganism  itself, 
should  for  a  time  hold  supreme  sway  in  the  great  capital  of 
Christendom; — and  if  he  knew  that  by  a  timely  compro- 
mise with  Anglicanism,  he  could  secure  the  help  of  England, 
and  save  himself  and  the  Church  from  all  these  temporal 
evils ; — Dr.  Pusey's  hope  would  be  vain.  For  his  Holiness 
would  never  do  what  the  Oxford  Professor  means,  where 
he  says,  "  With  this  hope,  I  looked  at  the  storms  which  have 
been  gathering  around  the  Roman  Church,  if  so  he  she  might, 
wJien  imperilled,  he  xvilling  to  return  to  the  relative  position 
which  she  occupied  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,''^  that  is, 
as  Dr.  Pusey  wishes  his  readers  to  understand,  that  the  Pope 
might  be  willing  to  abdicate  his  Supremacy,  and  content 
himself  with  that  mere  primacy  of  honour,  which  Protestants 

*  The  EireniooDi  p.  286. 
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have  falsely  fastened  on  the  Primitive  Church.  He  would  not  do 
it,  if  he  could  gain  the  whole  of  England, — ^nay,  the  whole  of 
the  world  that  is  not  yet  CathoUc, — to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Neither  menaces  nor  promises  will  over  induce  him  to  yield 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  sacred  Deposit,  which  has  been 
committed  to  his  care.  The  reason  is  simple.  Great  and 
untiring  as  is  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  out 
of  the  Church ; — much  as  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  do 
by  way  of  smoothing  difficulties,  and  of  facilitating  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  to  his  father's  home ; — yet  his  motives  and  prin- 
ciple of  action,  as  the  one  appointed  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  are  wholly  supernatural.  Not  all  the  powers  of  earth 
or  of  hell  would  ever  force  him  to  betray  bis  trust,  by  toning 
down  the  sharp  outline  of  the  Church's  creed,  or  modifying 
Her  Divinely  appointed  organization.  If  in  his  hour  of 
visible  weakness,  he  could  boldly  withstand  the  two  greatest 
monarchies  of  Europe,  confronting  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias 
in  defence  of  his  Polish  children,  and  denouncing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  whose  soldiers  were  protecting  him ; — 
if,  when  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  he  could,  at 
such  a  time,  condemn  with  plain  severity  the  cherished  axioms 
of  modern  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  and  put  his  foot  upon 
the  boasted  liberalism  of  the  age ; — ^he  is  not  the  one  to  give 
an  explanation,  which,  as  Dr.  Pusey  means  it,  "  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  English  Church ;^'^  even  though  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  ^'  the  Saxon  mind  is  a  large  clement 
in  the  Christian  body.^'f 

Nay  more.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  stated ; — because 
his  plan  of  action,  as  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  is  super- 
natural ; — he  can  only  recognize  the  Anglican  Communion  as, 
what  it  is  in  fact,  a  schismatical  and  heretical  body.  There 
are  of  course  multitudes  in  it,  who  are  neither  formal  heretics 
nor  schismatics.  For  they  are  in  good  faith.  But  the  body, 
as  a  religious  society,  is  what  we  have  described  it.  He  must 
look  then  upon  its  return  as  a  mere  act  of  repentant  submis- 
sion. To  allow  of  the  idea  of  two  equal  communions,  with 
independent  rights,  customs,  and  formularies,  coming  together 
in  solemn  session  to  arrange  a  federal  union  by  mutual  com- 
•  The  EirenicoD,  p.  188.  t  Ibidem. 
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promise,  would  be  to  betray  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  this 
no  Pope  ever  has  done,  or  ever  will  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  language  of  those 
who  advocate  the  Unionist  movement  in  the  Establishment, 
the  principles  which  Anglicans  profess  are  altogether  contrary. 
We  read  not  long  ago  an  article  in  one  of  their  papers  upon  this 
very  question,  in  which  the  Anglican  communion  was  described 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  proud  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  which 
all  idea  of  its  returning,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  sorrow,  to  the 
Great  Mother  of  Churches  was  distinctly  repudiated  in  its 
name,  as  an  impossible  hypothesis.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  declaration  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  Anglican 
theory.  But  what  we  want  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
this ; — ^that  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  such  principles  cannot 
be  supernatural  in  themselves,  because  they  are  based  on  a 
false  Theology.  God  will  never  co-operate  in  a  plan,  which  is 
built  upon  error. 

And  Dr.  Pusey  himself  seems  to  base  his  hopes  of  reunion 
on  the  fears  and  supposed  perils  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
coming  tempest  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  desire  of  the 
English  Establishment  to  strengthen  its  position,  and  to  ac- 
quire an  acknowledged  Ecclesiastical  status,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  takes  care  to  tell  us,  in  his  ^'  Eirenicon,'^  that  in  his 
opinion,  intercommunion  is  not  necessary  to  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  but  is  only  an  ornament  and  perfection.  Re- 
union therefore,  according  to  his  theory,  is  rather  an  advantage 
and  convenience,  than  an  obligation; — a  mere  act  of  expedience; 
not  the  remedy  of  a  national  sin.  Nay  more.  So  utterly  un- 
conscious does  he  seem  of  the  real  position  of  his  communion 
in  the  judgement  of  The  Catholic  Church, — so  little  has  he  of 
the  true  character  of  the  peacemaker,  as  it  is  deHneated  for  us 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — that  in  the  very  book,  which  has 
been  consecrated  to  peace  in  its  title-page,  he  has  carelessly 
heaped  together  from  Protestant  sources  long-exploded  accu- 
sations against  the  Roman  Church,  and  objections,  refuted 
long  ago,  against  Her  teaching.  But  he  has  not  been  content 
with  this.  He  has  filled  up  lacuna9  with  hearsay  and  private 
reports ;  which  can  tell  upon  the  credulous,  but  escape  the 
possibility  of  exposure,     For  instance,  "-4  friend  of  mine,  in  ^£;;j]£^ 
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inajud  liJfs  manner  was  asked  to  pray  to  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  form/' 
S.  '**  &c.  (p.  108,  note  1).  Again,  ^^  "These  English  a/re  but  half 
converts  !  ^  was  the  exclamation  of  an  Italian  priest  by  a  devout 
deathbed/'  &c.  (the  same).  Again,  ''This  system  is,  I  tender^ 
stand,  developing"  (p.  168).  ''In  1841  I  inentio)ied  a  belief 
said  to  exist  among  the  poorer  people  in  Rome/'  &c.  (the  same). 
"  We  have  been  told  that  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  out' 
runs  the  judgement  of  the  priests,"  &c.  (p.  186).  "Cardinal 
Wiseman,  when  consulted  by  one  who  narrated  the  fact  to  me" 
(p,  197).  "  A  very  eminent  foreign  Divine  of  the  Roman  Com* 
munion  allows  {I  am  informed)  that  the  '  materia  of  bread  and 
wine  remains' "  Again,  "  I  have  seen  this  lately  spoken  of,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  authoritatively,  as  the  annihilation  of  the  an* 
cient  Oallican  Church,"  &c.  (p.  256,  note).  "  One  recerdly  re- 
turned  from  Rome  had  the  impression,"  &c.  (p.  326).  "  Tlie 
accurate  writer  who  reported  this  to  me,  observed  in  answer, 
'  This  seems  to  me  to  be  Llamaism ' "  (p.  327,  note).  "  It  was 
currently  said  at  Paris,  that  an  Archbishop  said  to  an  English  ad^ 
vocate  of  the  new  system,"  &c.  (p.  334).  And  in  a  note,  "  It  could, 
only  be  under  such  strong  conviction  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  said 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  recovei'ing  his  people 
[sic]  at  the  barricades,  '  he  was  a  mere  Gallican'"  This  last  is 
the  most  unpardonable  item  in  the  weary  list.  For  it  states,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  a  most  improbable  story  about  a  deceased 
Prince  of  the  Church,  (who  cannot  refute  it,)  without  the  most 
distant  mention  of  an  authority  or  voucher  for  its  truth. 

Now,  however  excellent  and  unmixed  Dr.  Pusey^s  intentions 
may  have  been,  if  we  look  at  his  book  as  an  objective  fact, 
the  inference,  which  its  perusal  forces  us  to  draw,  does  not 
seem  to  promise  well  for  the  success  of  its  professed  ob- 
ject. People,  when  they  mean  peace,  generally  avoid  dis- 
agreeable references  to  past  misunderstandings.  They  inten- 
tionally steer  clear  of  old  causes  of  dispute,  and  offer  their 
hand.  On  the  contrary  Dr.  Pusey's  title  is  turned  into  a  war- 
cry;  and  his  shake  of  the  baud  at  the  beginning,  like  that  of 
a  prize-fighter,  seems  as  though  it  were  a  mere  form  prelimi- 
nary to  the  battle.  "  Tlie  voice  indeed  is  the  voice  of  Jacob  ; 
hut  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau"  He  formally  proposes 
terms  of  reconciliation,  according  to  his  own  idea  of  the  relative 
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position  of  the  two  Communions;  and  then,  by  way  of  smoothing 
the  way,  not  only  fills  more  than  half  his  volume  with  the  effete 
sophisms  of  the  Protestant  controversialists  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  (of  which  modern  criticism  has  learned  to  be 
ashamed;)  but  fills  up  the  nooks  and  comers  with  Parisian 
gossip,  and  the  interesting  communications  of  his  private 
correspondents ;  or  with  calumnies,  which  are  only  at  large, 
because  they  preserve  their  incognito.  What  he  proposed 
to  himself,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine.  But  any  how,  we  see  no 
supernatural  principle  at  work  in  a  single  page. 

We  may  well  then  have  our  misgivings  about  this  project  of 
reunion.  For  it  violates  the  first  principle  on  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  such  a  project  can  have  hope  of  success.  There  is 
nothing  supernatural  about  it ; — no  self-knowledge,  no  humi- 
lity, no  high  intention,  no  acknowledgement  of  sin,  no  self- 
diffidence. 

But  we  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  principles  on  ^f^^*^^^^^ 
which  the  reunion  of  Christendom  can  alone  be  projected  with  ^^  p"" 
any  chance  of  success,  must  be  living  principles.  Parchment 
law, — dead  formularies  drawn  out  on  paper, — will  never  do 
for  a  real  engrafting.  The  Arians  received  the  Apostles* 
Creed ; — Anglicans  and  Irvingites  have  received  the  Nicene  ;— 
Jansenists  have  ere  now  professed  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  If  we 
would  have  our  grafting  to  succeed,  the  scion  must  be  full  of 
sap.  And  the  stock  too  must  be  full  of  sap.  *  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  must  be  a  common  circulation, — ^an  unity  of  life. 
And  so,  in  Hke  manner,  two  communities  of  men  can  never 
become  really  one, unless  they  have  a  common  object; — common 
hopes,  common  interests,  common  habits,  and  common  dis- 
positions. If  this  is  true  in  the  natural  order,  how  much  more 
80  must  it  necessarily  be  in  the  supernatural,  where  the  whole 
life  is  Divine  !  In  such  case  the  unity,  if  unity  there  be  at 
all,  must  be  the  nearest  created  resemblance  to  the  unity  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  two  religious 
societies,  therefore,  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  the  respective  members  of  each  must  have  '^  but 
one  heart  and  ons  souW  *     Their  practical  spirit  must  be  the 

•  Acta  iv.  32. 
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same; — their  tendencies  the  same ; — the  principles  of  their  de- 
votion the  same ; — even  though  the  expression  of  that  devotion 
may  differ  with  differences  of  race  or  national  character, 
r.  PoMT't  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  in  the  Catholic 
^otoiititdi.  ft^d  Roman  Church  against  which  Dr.  Pusey  is  perpetually 
lai^etiia  protesting,  it  is  Her  life  or  practical  spirit.  He  says,  for 
iivoh.*  instance,  "  I  doubt  not  that  the  Foman  Church  and  ourselves 
are  hept  apart  much  more  by  that  vast  practical  system  which 
lies  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Trent — things  which  are 
taught  with  a  quasi-authority  in  the  Roman  Church, — than  by 
wJiat  is  actually  defined '^  (p.  98).  And  again,  ^^  The  Council 
of  Trent  laid  down,  in  many  cases,  what  is  very  far  below  the 
practical  system  encouraged,  at  present,  everywhere  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  taught  in  her  name  and  with  her  authority, 
but  which,  on  being  questioned,  no  Roman  Catholic,  I  believe, 
would  declare  to  be  de  fide.  And  yet,  ialce  not  ourselves  only, 
but  the  general  body  of  Englishmen,  whether  instructed  or  not 
instructed,  it  will  be  of  this  as  yet  undefined  body  of  practical 
belief  they  will  be  thinJdng  when  they  speak  of  our  ^  reformed ' 
Church,  or  against  becoming  Roman  Catholics ''  (p.  99).  Again, 
'^  80,  then,  it  seems  as  if  the  Roman  Church  must  either  advance 
in  her  theoretical  teaching  or  recede  in  her  practical  teaching.  At 
present  this  sort  of  teaching  is  in  the  advance  ^^  (p.  106).  Again, 
**  The  large  system  as  to  the  B.  V.  [Blessed  Virgin],  of  which  I 
have  given  specimens,  unhioum  as  it  was  to  the  Ancient  Church, 
has  a  qnasi-authority  in  the  Roman  Church  {at  least  it  is  set 
forth  in  her  name),  moulds,  and  necessarily  must  mould,  a  great 
part  of  the  private  devotions  in  the  Roman  Church,  ,  .  .  It 
is  notorious  that  this  system  is  the  great  barrier  and  ground  of 
alienation  of  pious  minds  in  England'^  (p.  111).  Again,  ''  On 
this  side  there  seems  to  be  no  limits  to  the  extent,  either  of  the 
increase  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  or'  the  subjects 
which  may  be  made  doctrines  of  faith,  .  .  .  The  existence 
of  such  teaching,  spreading  in  the  Church,  is  itself  to  be  a  j^roof 
that  it  is  true"  (p.  145).  Once  more,  "  We  have  bee^i  often 
told  that  it  was  enough  for  any  one  in  the  Roman  Communion 
to  believe  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  TJie  Bishops  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  especially,  tell  us  of  a  vast  practical 
system,  which  the  Bishops  and  Priests  teach,  and  the  people 
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believe,  as  matter  of  faith.  And  this  system  being  taught 
everywhere,  then,  on  the  jyrinciple  upon  which  tha  Immaculate 
Conception  was  affirmed,  it,  too,  might  be,  and  must  he  assumsd 
to  be,  of  Divine  tradition,  and  might  be  declared  to  be  matter  of 
saving  faith '^  (p.  149). 

Now,  (making  all  due  abatement  for  the  misconceptions  and 
unintentional  exaggerations  of  one  who  sees  the  living  Church 
at  a  distance,  and  through  the  medium  of  his  own  unfortu- 
nate prejudices,)  it  is  precisely  this  practical  system, — this 
universal  conviction,  —  this  development  of  the  Tridentine 
Canons,  as  Dr.  Pusey  means  it, — which  is  the  expression,  or 
rather  actuation  of  the  Churches  present  indwelling  vifality. 
Dead  ideas  alone  can  be  hidden  up  in  manuscript ;  living 
ideas  grow,  and  show  fruit.  It  is  precisely  in  and  through 
this  vast  practical  system, — in  proportion  as  it  is  universal, — 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  working,  directing,  leading  the  mind  of 
the  Church  by  degrees  into  all  the  truth.  Mere  formulas, — 
mere  written  definitions,  by  themselves, — are  bodies  that  either 
have  lost  animation,  or  are  waiting  for  it.  In  the  Church 
they  are  the  expression  of  Her  perfected  consciousness,  on  the 
particular  subject  of  that  revealed  dogma,  about  which  they 
treat.  Theyhve  in  Her  spirit,  and  grow  with  Her  growth.  Like 
all  things  else  that  have  an  undecaying  life,  they  can  never 
decrease,  but  must  ever  increase.  Christ  grew  in  wisdom 
daily.  So  does  the  Church ; — not  in  mere  appearance,  but  of  a 
truth.  Her  Creed,  therefore,  can  never  shrink  back  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  past,  but  must  ever  enlarge  with  the  on- 
ward future.  For  the  immutable  object  of  faith,  once  for  all 
revealed,  and  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Deposit,  opens  up 
abysses  of  Theologic  truth,  which  it  would  take  countless 
ages  to  fathom.  And  the  Church,  (under  the  infallible  guidance 
of  the  Blessed  Spirit,)  is  ever  occupied  in  evolving  them,  and 
presenting  them,  one  by  one,  explicitly  before  Her  children ; 
who  can  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  Her  authority,  elicit  an  act 
of  faith  concerning  them.  Dr.  Pusey  requires  the  Church  to 
yield  up  this  life, — to  consider  Herself  as  having  been  in  a 
mesmeric  coma  since  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, — in  order 
that  She  may  be  more  easily  cemented,  (in  this  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,)    with    the   Anglican   Communion.      The 
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process  would  be  somewhat  diflScult.  But  let  that  pass. 
What  we  want  to  call  attention  to  now,  is  the  fact,  that  a 
living  reunion  of  the  two  bodies  is  impossible,  as  things  are  at 
present.  For  the  actual  life  of  the  Church,  according  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  is  the  one  ever-recurring,  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  Anglicans.  So  far  as  they  are  Protestants,  it  is  this 
against  which  they  protest. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
reflect  upon  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English  Establishment, 
the  difficulty  augments  a  hundred-fold.  'WTiat  that  practical 
spirit  is  in  a  j^ositice  point  of  view,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. Perhaps  it  may  bo  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  liberalizing 
and  Erastian.  But  it  is  so  Protean, — it  shows  itself  with 
such  altered  face  in  its  many  opposite  parties, — that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  it.  We  are  only  stating  an  universally 
admitted  fact,  when  we  define  it  as  a  congeries  of  theological 
and  ethical  contradictions.  But  if  we  consider  that  spirit  in 
a  negative  point  of  view,  we  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
seizing  it.  For,  however  the  various  sections  of  the  Establish- 
ment may  differ  among  themseleves,  on  one  point  they  are  all 
agreed.  High  Churchmen  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  Low 
Churchmen,  Establishmentarians,  Broad  Churchmen,  Neolo- 
gizers,  all  unite  in  suspecting,  disliking,  decrying,  the  Roman 
Church.  Protest  against  Her  is  their  one  only  rallying  cry. 
It  is  their  solitary  note  of  union. 

The  life  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  distinctly  antago- 
nistic. And  hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  that,  upon  no 
living  principles,  is  there  the  most  distant  hope  of  constructing 
the  projected  reunion.  The  only  way  in  which  the  two  could 
be  united  would  be,  by  the  life  of  the  one  supplanting  the 
life  of  the  other,  and  assimilating  to  itself  the  external  and 
foreign  elements,  which  it  begins  to  inform.  But  this  is  sub- 
mission ; — ^not  the  reunion  for  which  Anglicans  are  agitating. 

But,  again,  we  have  shown  that  the  principles  of  union  must 
be  traditional  or  conscrvaticc.  The  Church  cannot  cast  aside 
at  pleasure  the  personality,  which  Christ  gave  Her.  And 
She  is  not  a  mere  philosophy,  or  religious  theory.  She  is  a 
Kingdom, — a  Body  poUtic.  And  Her  Life  is  written  in  every 
page   of    history.     She    has   been   energizing,  arresting  the 
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attention  of  the  world,  conquering  to  Herself,  in  every  age. 
And  thronghiout,  there  is  an  unity  of  action,  of  principle,  of 
development, — an  historic  individuality, — in  all  Her  progress. 
She  has  grown,  it  is  true.  Her  members  have  developed. 
Accidental  changes  have  come  over  Her.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  no  one  can  mistake  Who  She  is.  It  is  the  same 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  first  centuries,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  what  She  has  been.  She 
must  be  to  the  end. 

But  what  is  the  Anglican  idea  of  reunion,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  it  from  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon ''  ?  A\Tiy,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  that  the  Church  should  forget  the  traditions  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years ; — nay,  not  forget,  but  disown  them. 
The  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  has  been  professing  all  that 
time,  (as  She  professed  before,)  that  She  was  the  Church  of 
Christ ; — that  all  Christian  bodies,  so  called,  which  were  not 
in  communion  with  Her  were  either  schismatics,  or  heretics, 
or  both; — that  She  was  the  one  infallible  Teacher  of  the 
Faith ; — that  all  jurisdiction  over  the  flock  of  God  flowed  from 
the  Chair  of  Peter ; — that  She  was  Supreme  Judge  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals.  And  She  has  not  only  professed  these 
truths,  but  She  has  unremittingly  acted  upon  them.  She 
has  solemnly  excommunicated  the  schismatical  Greeks.  She 
has  ever  treated  the  Protestant  societies,  (the  Anglican  in- 
cluded,) as  not  only  heretical  and  schismatical,  but  as  haviug 
no  orders,  and  consequently,  no  priesthood,  no  sacrifice,  no 
altar.  She  has  held  during  that  time  eleven  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  which  She  pronounces  to  be  of  equal  authority  to  the 
preceding  seven.  In  the  last  of  these  She  has  explicitly 
anathematized  Protestant  doctrines,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  were  the  creed  of  the  EngUsh  so- 
called  Reformation.  She  has  since  then  defined  as  a  dogma  of 
faith  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  denounced  as  heretics 
those  who  venture  to  disbelieve  it.  All  along  She  has  claimed  to 
Herself  Infallibility,  and  acted  on  the  clainr.  And  She  is  now 
summoned  to  undo  all  this,  and  to  retrace  Her  steps.  She  is 
invited  to  make  Her  confession  to  Her  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  children  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  and  to 
say ;  "  I  declared  that  I  was  the  only  Church  of  Christ.     It 
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IS  not  true.  I  declared  that  the  Greeks  were  schismatics.  It 
is  not  true.  I  treated  Anglicans  as  a  schismatical  and  here- 
tical body,  and  as  having  no  orders,  no  priesthood.  I  did 
wrong.  They  are  a  Branch  of  the  Church,  and  have  undoubt- 
edly got  the  Apostolical  succession.  I  said  that  there  were 
eighteen  (Ecumenical  Councils.  I  was  wrong.  There  are 
only  seven,  that  are  truly  CEcumenical,  and  therefore  of  autho- 
rity. I  have  virtually  condemned  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I 
was  wrong  again.  I  did  not  see  how  conformable  they  were 
to  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  from  which  I  had  de- 
parted. I  have  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God,  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  Again  I  erred. 
The  doctrine,  (I  see  now,  since  I  have  read  the  ^'  Birenicon,^^) 
has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  I  have  claimed  infallibihty.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  I  have  been  acting  under  a 
mistake;  deciding  upon  matters  of  faith,  when  I  had  no 
business  to  do  so.  Now  I  have  received  a  new  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Anglican  Church  may  err.  The  Greek 
Church  may  err.  I  too,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  may  err. 
So  we  may  all  err.  But  make  an  addition  sum  of  our  three 
errors,  Boman,  Greek,  and  Anglican ; — the  product  will  be  an 
Infallible  truth.  I  erred ;  because  I  never  knew  of  the  Branch- 
Church  theory  before.  Pardon  Me,  My  children.  I  have  been 
leading  you,  and  multitudes  before  you,  into  fatal  errors  on  mat- 
ters of  faith.  I  have  been  usurping  for  centuries  a  power,  to 
which  I  had  no  right.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  sad 
divisions  in  Christendom  by  My  arrogant  pretensions.  How- 
ever I  hope  and  believe  that  I  was  in  invincible  ignoi*ance.^' 

Such  is  the  sort  of  confession,  which  English  Unionists 
would  invite  the  Church  to  make.  In  fact,  every  word  of  it 
has  been,  more  or  less,  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  Dr. 
Pusey^s  "  Eirenicon.''  And  what  is  that  reward,  which  is  to 
tempt  the  Catholic  Church  to  stultify  Herself,  and  to  throw 
away  the  traditions  of  a  millenary  ?  It  is  this ;  that  She  may 
be  received  into  communion  by — not  the  English  Establish- 
ment, (for  that,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  utterly  impossible,)  but 
by — the  Church-union  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican  Communion,  too,  has  its 
personality,  its  place  in  history,  its  traditional  mode  of  action, 
its  peculiar  government^  and  relation  to  those  who  are  without 
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its  pale^  and  to  the  State.  K  it  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  all  this  is  Divine ;  and  must  be  preserved  inviolate,  at 
whatever  cost.  It  would  of  course  be  ungenerous  to  fasten 
on  it  any  transitory  peculiarities,  which  may  have  arisen  in  its 
midst  firom  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  which  have  been 
for  the  time  forced  upon  it  by  external  pressure.  Nor  have 
we  any  intention  of  doing  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  allow  its  friends  to  err  in  the  other  extreme,  and  to 
reheve  it  of  a  burthen  which  it  has  voluntarily  put  on  its  own 
shoulders.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  have  recourse  to  their 
usual  sophism,  and  to  confound  Anglicanism  since  the  ^'  Re- 
formation," with  the  English  Church  before  that  epoch.  Till 
Henry  VIII.  abjured  the  Papal  Supremacy  and  erected  his 
own  on  its  ruins,  the  Church  in.  England  was  the  same  in  all 
essential  points,  and  had  the  same  practical  system,  as  the 
Church  in  every  other  country.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
act  of  schism,  and  its  development,  and  final  completion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  Unionist 
Societies.  For  the  life  of  the  Church  would  have  been,  in  this 
country,  the  same  which  we  find  it  to  be  in  all  Catholic  countries 
at  the  present  day.  The  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion dated  from  the  sixteenth  century,  when  first,  (as  we 
affirm,)  it  saw  the  light.  If,  however,  its  partisans  insist  upon 
its  continuity,  and  identify  it  with  the  pre-Reformation  Church, 
our  argument  is  simple.  If  Anglicanism  claims  to  itself  the 
Catholic  life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  its 
own,  it  has  since  changed  it  for  another  spirit  and  another  tra- 
dition, quite  opposed  to  the  former.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
still  preserved  it,  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  ever  had  been. 
There  has  been  no  break  in  Her  tradition  or  Her  life.  Let, 
then,  the  former  put  away  from  it  what  is  new,  and  return  to 
what  it  was  before.  But  this  is  submission ;  not  federal  union. 
It  has  no  right  to  claim  the  old  Church  as  its  ancestress,  aud 
yet  to  protest  against  that,  which  alone  united  it  to  Catholic 
life ; — submission  to  the  ApostoUc  Chair. 

We  say  then,  that,  since  the  Reformation,  its  practical 
spirit  has  ever  been  Erastian.  Its  present  supreme  source  of 
jurisdiction  is  the  Queen.  Its  whole  authority  and  discipline 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  has  altered  in  many  respects. 
To  this  one  principle  alone   it  has  remained  faithful.     We 
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add,  that  its  general  tone  and  temper  as  regards  dogmatic 
truth  has  been,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  latitudinarian ; — 
that  it  has  been  constantly  changing  its  ritual  and  formu- 
laries ; — that  its  practical  belief  has  shifted  backwards  and 
forwards,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age; — that  it  has 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  profession  of  one  faith  from  its 
members ; — that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  religious  anarchy 
from  its  commencement  until  now ; — and  that  its  only  unity 
is  that  external  conformity,  which  it  preserves  by  virtue  of  its 
establishment,  and  which  the  State  has  enforced  upon  it.  All 
this  is  not  merely  adventitious  to  it.  It  is  its  essential 
characteristic.  If,  therefore,  Anglicanism  be  a  Branch  of 
Christ^s  Church,  this  life  is  of  Divine  institution.  It  cannot 
part  with  it  for  some  other  new  spirit,  without  contradicting 
its  own  claims.  The  Church  must  remain,  as  Christ  insti- 
tuted Her.  She  must  build  any  scheme  of  reunion  with  other 
religious  bodies  on  traditional  and  conservative  principles. 
Yet  how  can  you  amalgamate  two  such  opposite  forms  of  life, 
as  those  which  respectively  animate  the  Catholic  and  Eoman 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anglicanism  on  the  other? 
Mix  oil  with  water,  or  vinegar  with  milk.  It  will  be  a  far 
easier  process,  than  the  attempt  at  reunion,  which  has  been 
proposed. 
Application         But  WO  havc   showu  in  the   fourth  place,  that  any  such 
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general         uniou  must   bo  camcd  out   m   a   regular  and   constitutional 

principle.  ^ 

manner.  It  must  be  concerted  between  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  two  Communions.  Proposals  from  private 
and  irresponsible  persons  in  either  community  are  unreal  and 
nugatory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jansenist  GaUican,  Du  Pin, 
with  two  other  kindred  spirits,  may  so  far  forget  their  position 
as  to  propose  terms  of  union  with  the  English  Communion, 
and  make  free  with  the  Catholic  Creed  according  to  their 
good  pleasure.  How  far  has  union  advanced  ?  Not  a  step. 
The  Supreme  Pontiflf  ignores  the  whole  proceeding.  Indeed, 
his  suspicions  would  be  excited  at  once  by  the  character  of 
its  so-called  Catholic  promoters.  And  till  he  authorizes  it. 
Catholics  would  only  consider  it  as  the  forward  eccentricity  of 
a  clique.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Dr.  PusQy,  nor  the 
Church  Union  Society,  can  bo  recognized  as  representatives 
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of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  What  say  the  Queen^s 
ministers,  or  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  to  the  scheme? 
Surely  if  they  practically  decide  for  the  Establishment  in 
questions  of  faith ; — if  that  body  cannot  issue  a  new  prayer,  or 
appoint  a  fast,  or  expunge  a  State  service  from  its  Prayer-book, 
without  State  permission ; — the  Government  of  the  day  would 
not  look  on,  with  arms  folded,  while  a  vital  change  is  being 
effected,  which  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  !  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  State  should  con- 
tentedly sleep  through  this  Ecclesiastical  revolution — is 
Convocation  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  What  would  the 
Upper  House  of  Bishops  say  to  the  plan  ?  As  yet  they  have 
not  noticed  it.  Most  certainly  they  have  never  uttered  one 
ttlightest  word  of  encouragement.  And  there  are  many  of 
them,  we  suspect — probably  the  great  majority — who  would 
be  ready  at  once,  (if  they  believed  in  the  likelihood  of  its 
accomplishment,)  to  doff  their  Prelatical  lawn  and  apron,  and 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  Weigh-house  Chapel.  So  utterly  unhinged 
and  terrified  would  they  be  at  the  National  Apostasy.  And 
then  if  it  ever  reached  the  Lower  House,  and  were  submitted 
to  its  censure,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  electrical  effect 
which  it  would  have  there.  There  would  be  at  once  new 
editions  of  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse ; — solemn  petitions  to 
the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature ; — indignant 
protests; — and  a  very  significant  majority  to  wind  up  the 
proceedings. 

A  society  however  respectable, — a  company  of  private  indi- 
viduals, united  by  sympathy  of  ideas, — is  not  the  ordinary 
instrument  of  corporate  confederation.  The  Union  Society 
can  speak  for  itself  alone.  Dr.  Pusey  can  speak  for  himself, 
and,  it  may  be,  for  his  friends.  But  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  for  one  moment  to  represent  the  Establishment  as  a 
body.  Nor  can  Mr.  Popoff,  or  Count  Orloff,  or  an  individual 
priest  or  Bishop  in  the  far  East,  be  ever  understood  to  repre- 
sent either  the  Russian  or  the  Greek  Church.  People  may 
dream  about  a  future,  which,  if  we  read  rightly  the  history  of 
the  past,  never  can  be  realized ;  when,  in  the  English  com- 
munion, the  principles  of  extreme  High  Churchmen  shall  have 
gained  a  complete  triumph,   and  there  shall  be  one  united 
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aspiration  in  all  its  members;  and  when,  in  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Churches,  the  schismatical  spirit  shall  have  died  out. 
But  practical  schemes  must  concern  themselves  with  the  actual 
and  present,  not  with  a  possible  future.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
matters  stand  now,  neither  is  the  English  Establishment  likely 
to  adopt  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Pusey,  nor  the  Greek  or  Russian 
Churches  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  English  Church  Union.  It 
is  surely  premature  to  begin  discussing  particular  conditions  of 
reunion,  till  the  respective  parties  to  the  proceedings  are  ready 
to  reunite.  First  mould  your  respective  communions.  In- 
doctrinate them  with  your  ideas.  Unite  all  the  antagonistic 
sections  of  Anglicanism  if  you  can,  in  the  support  and  pur- 
suit of  this  object.  Your  part  of  the  work  is  then  done.  It 
remains  for  the  State  to  initiate,  and  Convocation,  or  a 
council  of  Bishops,  to  discuss  the  terms,  and  to  propose  them 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  or  his  appointed  Legate. 

We  have  thus  far  applied  to  the  scheme  of  the  Unionists 
those  general  principles,  enumerated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Essay,  which  naturally  flow  from  the  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  has  been  seen,  how  unreal  and  visionary  it  is 
made  to  appear,  when  thus  tested.  It  now,  therefore,  only 
remains,  to  apply  to  this  same  scheme  those  more  specific 
principles  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  the 
essential  and  individual  nature  of  the  Church.  Wc  have  seen, 
then,  that  the  Soul  of  tlie  Church  is  the  unanimous  profession 
of  one  faith ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  any  plan  for  the  reunion 
of  Christendom,  upon  true  Church  principles,  we  must  preserve 
this  unity  of  creed  and  unanimity  of  profession.  Now,  if  we 
consider  the  actual  state  of  the  several  communions  more 
immediately  concerned,  by  the  light  of  this  undeniable  canon, 
it  cannot  but  come  home  to  the  conviction  of  every  thoughtful 
inquirer,  that  the  proposals,  or  suggestions,  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  friends  are  to  the  last  degree  unpractical,  and  incapable  of 
realization. 

We  will  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Communion  have  met  in  conclave  by  their 
respective  Representatives.  And  we  will  further  suppose,  that 
both  parties  agree  in  considering  complete  unity  of  creed  and 
profession  to  be  a  most  essential  basis  of  union.     The  two 
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Communions  have  their  peculiar  symbols  or  declarations  of 
faith^  which  are  simply  antagonistic  upon  a  number  of  dog- 
matic questions.  It  is,  then,  evident  that  one  side  must  give 
way ;  unless  indeed  both  agree  to  forget  the  past,  (so  far  as 
the  points  in  dispute  are  concerned,)  and  to  construct  a  new 
creed. 

Let  us  consider  at  present  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives. 
If  one  must  give  way  and  adopt  the  creed  of  the  other,  which 
of  the  two  is  to  yield  ?  We  will  endeavour  to  discover  an 
answer  to  the  question  by  impartially  examining  into  the 
actual  condition  of  the  one  and  the  other,  so  far  as  the 
symbolical  confessions  of  each  are  concemecl.  The  Catholic 
and  Roman  Church  imposes  upon  Her  children  a  creed,  which 
has  grown  indeed  in  expUcitness ;  but  which  has  never  been 
subject  to  change  or  fluctuation.  When  once  a  doctrine  has 
been  added  to  it  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  there  it  has  remained; 
— there  it  will  remain  for  ever.  She  has  never  enforced  a 
dogma  on  the  acceptance  of  the  faithful,  at  one  time,  and  after- 
wards retracted — much  less  protested  against  it — at  another. 
That  creed  to  the  last  iota  is  accepted,  and  unhesitatingly  pro- 
fessed, by  each  and  all  of  Her  subjects.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  reception  of  Her  Sacraments.  No  priest  could 
absolve  or  give  Holy  Communion  to  any  person,  who 
should  wilfully  entertain  a  doubt  about  any  one  single 
article  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV,,  or  about  the  truth 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Select  a  Catholic  from  any 
town  or  country  in  the  known  world  that  you  please.  Take 
the  poorest  Irish  boy,  or  the  most  po^yerful  king ; — the  most 
illiterate  of  the  Neapolitan  Lazzaroni,  or  the  most  deeply- 
learned  of  Catholic  philosophers ; — it  is  all  the  same.  They  will 
give  you  substantially  the  same  answers.  You  will  find  them 
perfectly  unanimous  on  matters  of  faith. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. If  we  first  of  all  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
High  Church  theory,  which  pretends  that  it  is  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  the  old  Saxon  Church  founded  by  S.  Augustine,  it  is 
so  plain  as  hardly  to  require  exposure,  that  it  has  changed 
its  creed,  and  has  professed  at  one  time  dogmas,  which  it  has 
since  rejected.     To  take  two  examples  only  out  of  many.     It 
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is  certain  that  in  the  fifteentli  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  the  English  Church,  in  union  with  all  the 
Churches  of  Clu-istcndom,  believed  in,  and  ]n'ofessed,  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  as  it  had  been  delined  against 
B^renger,  and  afterwards  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  pre-Reformation  English  C'hurch, 
together  with  all  Catholic  Churches,  believed  in  and  professed 
the  Pope's  supremacy  of  junsdiction.  Now  tlie  Anglican 
Communion  in  its  present  symbolical  documents  solemnly  pro- 
tests against  both  these  truths. 

If,  however,  we  adopt  the  Protestant  admission,  (which 
Catholics  also  maintain,)  that  the  Establishment  began  at  the 
Reformation,  it  has  still  even  then  changed  its  creed.  We 
have  given  ample  evidence  of  this  in  our  Essay  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Church,  To  limit  ourselves  tp  a  single  example.  In  "  the 
Six  Articles '^  of  1539,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is 
defined  to  be  true.  It  is  now  condemned  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  Under  any  hypothesis,  then,  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion has  changed  its  creed,  and  professed  at  one  time,  what 
it  has  rejected  at  another.  Furthermore,  the  theory  of  the 
Unionists,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal,  indefinitely 
enlarges  the  circumference  of  these  changes ;  and  makes  it  to 
embrace  almost  every  point  of  doctrine,  on  which  the  two 
Communions  differ. 

So  far,  then,  as  to  the  object  of  faith.  If  we  seek  for 
unanimity  of  profession  in  any  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
seek  in  vain.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  well-intentioned 
labours  of  zealous  and  self-denying  High  Churchmen,  if  we 
were  to  inquire  at  random  of  professed  Anglicans,  whether 
they  believed  in  one  Baptism  which  is  for  the  remission  of  sins  (in 
other  words,  in  Baptismal  regenemtion),  we  are  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  would  altogether  repudiate  any  such  beUef. 
Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  of  an  Anghcan  chaplain,  who  does  not  believe 
that  ''they  who  have  done  evil,  shall  go  into  everlasting  fire;'' 
yet  who  still  preaches  and  says  prayers,  and  administers  the 
communion  with  the  authority  of  his  Bishop.  But  we  need 
not  descend  to  individual  examples.  Are  not  the  Essapsts  and 
their  disciples  acting  as  clergj-men  without  let  or  hindrance  ? 
And  have  not  their  sceptical  opinions  a  by  no  means  con- 
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temptible  body  of  adherents  among  the  laity  ?  Does  the 
Anglican  Communion  make  the  faintest  eflfort  to  prevent 
Socinians,  or  Neologists,  or  Calvinists,  from  receiving  its 
sacrament  ?  Are  there  not  of  each  of  these  classes  of  mis- 
believers, who  administer  it,  and  teach  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  name  of  the  Establishment  ?  But  again,  on  many  points 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  defined,  Anglicanism  has  not 
declared  itself  either  way.  It  does  not  stand  committed; 
Rome  does. 

Once  more,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  declares  Her  own 
Infallibility.  She  professes  to  be  guided  into  all  truth  by  the 
ever-present  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  Truth.  She 
claims  for  Her  Creed  a  Divine  authority.  The  Anglican 
Communion  owns  that  it  can  err,  allows  its  subjects  to  test 
the  truth  of  its  creed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
consequently  to  form  their  own  judgement  on  the  issue.  It 
loses  nothing  then  by  doing  again  what  it  has  done  before, — 
changing  its  faith.  The  Catholic  Church  would  be  destroyed 
to  the  very  foundation,  should  She  ever  consent  to  such  a 
course. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  one  of  the  two  must  give 
way  and  accept  the  Creed  of  the  other,  it  is  the  Anglican 
Establishment  which  should  yield  to  the  Church;  not  the 
Church  to  the  Establishment.  But  Dr.  Pnsey  and  his  friends 
afOrm  that  such  submission  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  For  they  propose  another  resolution  of 
the  difficulty  in  some  such  way  as  this :  ^^  Up  to  a  certain 
point,^'  they  say,  ^^  we  and  you  are  agreed.  You  profess  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  so  do  we.  You  profess  the  Nicene  Creed ;  so 
do  we.  You,  also,  profess  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  we,  in  like 
manner,  receive  it  also.  Since  that  time  you  have  added  a 
number  of  credenda  to  your  confession  of  faith,  which  we 
cannot  accept,  at  all  events  precisely  as  you  understand  them. 
We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  what  you  prescribe  to  your 
own  children ;  but  do  not  force  these  new  definitions  on  us. 
You  have  added  them  to  the  Creed  since  the  separation  of 
East  and  West.  They  have  therefore  never  been  sanctioned 
by  what  may  justly  be  called  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  Let  us 
then  all  retrace  our  steps,  and  begin  again;  say,  from  the 
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sixth  (Ecumonical  Council,  the  third  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
seventh  century.  Let  our  basis  of  faith  be  the  three  Creeds. 
We  all, — ^Anglican,  Greek,  and  Catholic, — are  in  perfect 
accord  so  far.  Let  us  then  agree  to  intercommunion  on  this 
foundation.  For  what  concerns  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  the  recently  defined  dogma 
of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception,  let  us  agree  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  decision  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  in  which 
all  the  three  Branches  of  the  Church  shall  be  fully  repre- 
sented. It  may  then  be  hoped  that  we  shall  find  out  a  plan 
for  meeting  half-way ;  and  we  can  draw  up  fresh  formularies, 
in  which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Canons  of  Trent  may 
bo  reconciled.  And  so  the  Church  shall  once  more  be  at 
peace/^ 

And  thus  we  have  the  second  alternative,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  What  have  we  to  say  to  it  ?  Why,  that  it 
is  a  sheer  impossibiUty.  For  what,  in  right  earnest,  does  it 
involve  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  should  deny  Her  own  infallibility,  and  accept  the 
Branch-Church  theory,  destructive  as  it  is  of  what  She 
believes  to  be  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  of  this,  more  presently.  For  the  moment  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  for  each  and  every  one  of  Her 
definitions.  The  Roman  Church  has  always  from  the  beginning 
claimed  an  infallible  authority.  She  asserts  them  to  be  the  un- 
erring expression  of  Divine  Truth.  All  Her  Children  believe 
them  to  be  so.  She  can  no  more, — without  abandoning  tho 
most  vital  principles  and  proclaiming  Herself  to  the  world  as 
an  imposture  of  a  thousand  years'  standing, — consent  to  leave 
Transubstantiation  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  open 
questions,  for  the  decision  of  a  future  Council,  than  She  could 
allow  of  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  or  of  the  Incarnation 
being  treated  in  such  a  manner.  For  She  claims  precisely  the 
same  authority, — the  same  undoubting  assent  of  faith, — for  the 
former  as  for  the  latter.  To  deny  Transubstantiation,  as  She 
teaches,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  whole  Christian  Creed,  To 
allow  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  become  again  an  open 
question,  is  to  allow  of  Christianity  itself  being  treated  as  an 
open  question;    and  this,  as  no  one  would  care  to  deny,  is 
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paying  rather  too  high  a  price  for  peace.  It  is  with  an  eye  to 
this  vital  part  of  our  subject,  no  less  than  from  a  conviction  of 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  these  two  doctrines,  that  we  have 
devoted  an  Essay  in  the  present  volume  to  the  consideration 
of  each.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  Church 
has  a  definite,  clear,  and  unalterable  teaching  concerning 
both,  which  is  solidly  founded  in  Apostolic  tradition,  and 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  successive  centuries.  We  have 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  objections  brought  against  them 
are  destitute  of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  probability,  and  so  to 
clear  away  difficulties  which  hinder  the  Unionists  from  taking 
the  only  course  practically  open  to  them, — that  of  yielding 
submission  to  the  Apostolic  See.  We  have  also  selected 
these  two,  because  the  one  is  the  focus  of  the  Churches 
Sacrificial  worship  and  Sacramental  grace ; — the  other  is  the 
complement  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  most 
recent  object  of  the  Churches  definition.  And  this,  too, 
we  have  desired  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief,  that  the 
Church's  faith  touching  these  mysteries,  (definite,  and  im- 
mutable, as  it  is,)  extends  over  a  much  wider  range  of  Theo- 
logical truths,  than  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  are  inclined 
to  imagine.  There  they  are, — immutable  as  God  Himself, 
Who  has  revealed  them.  Therefore  as  regards  these  and  all 
other  articles  of  Her  Creed,  the  Church  will  not, — for  She 
cannot, — ^budge  an  inch.  And,  as  a  consequence.  She  cannot 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  union,  which  do  not  embrace  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  whole  undivided  faith  which  She 
professes.  And  thus,  once  more,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  preservation  of  the  soul,  or  informing  life  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
generous  submission  of  the  religious  bodies  in  question, — the 
Greek  Church,  i,  c,  and  the  English  Establishment, — to  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  is  the  only  feasible  way  of 
arriving  at  the  reunion  of  Christendom ;  unless  we  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  Church  itself,  for  the  sake  of  what 
would  in  such  Ctisc  be  an  unholy  peace. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Divinely-instituted  ^f^^'^^^^ 
organization  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  Polity,  the  difficulties  ^ijeuiprin- 
increase,  which  stand  in   the  way  of  that  federal  reunion,  to 
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which  the  Unionists  aspire.  Here  again  the  Church's  Faith 
is  unequivocal,  and  unchanging.  The  Cathohc  Church  teaches 
that  Christ  instituted  His  Vicar  upon  earth  to  feed  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ; — ^the  sheep  as  well  as  the  Iambs. 
She  declares  that  the  Roman  Pontiflf,  as  successor  of  S.  Peter, 
is  the  earthly  Head  of  the  body  of  the  Faithful,  that  He  is 
the  one  source  of  jurisdiction  from  which  the  whole  hierarchy 
derives  its  right  of  partial  rule  in  the  several  Patriarchates, 
Dioceses,  Parishes,  and  Missions,  of  the  Christian  world. 
She  asserts  that  it  is  necessary  to  bo  in  communion  with 
Rome,  in  order  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  says 
that  no  Council,  however  general  it  may  be,  has  the  slightest 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  unless  the  Pope  has 
confirmed  its  decisions.  And  Her  Theologians  teach  as  theo- 
logically certain,  and  all  but  de  fide,  that  any  Council, — 
however  local,  or  restricted  in  the  number  of  its  assessors, 
— is  of  infallible  authority,  if  only  its  doctrinal  decrees  have 
received  Papal  confirmation.  It  is  evident  then,  that  She 
could  not  for  one  moment  entertain  any  proposal  for  the  union 
of  Christendom,  which  should  not  include  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope.  That  Supremacy  is  an 
article  of  faith.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  ^'  I  acknowledge  the  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic, 
Roman  Church,  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mimti-ess  of  all  Churches  ; 
and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Ronmn  Pontif 
Successor  of  tJie  Blessed  Peter  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Chri:8tJ'  Either  Christ  instituted  His  Church  after 
this  sort,  or  He  did  not.  If  He  did,  Anglican  and  Greek  must 
submit  to  it ;  unless  they  prefer  to  alter  what  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed. If  He  did  not,  let  the  proofs  be  brought  forward ; — 
let  our  arguments  and  innumerable  authorities  of  Fathers 
and  Councils  be  refuted; — let  the  illusion,  its  source,  and 
causes,  be  traced  out  in  the  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 
At  all  events  cease  to  do  what  has  been  done  too  often,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  '^  Eirenicon. '^  Do  not 
crowd  your  pages  with  supposed  instances  of  Papal  falls  and 
Papal  contradictions,  culled  from  the  past  calumnies  of  Pro- 
testant controversialists,  and  which  have  been  a  hundred  times 
refuted  in  every  compendium  of  Catholic  Theology.  Tou 
only  repel  us  from  having  the  smallest  sympathy  witli  your 
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ciple. 


efforts.  You  create  fresh  difficulties  for  yourselves,  by  ex- 
citing anew  the  almost-forgotten  prejudices  of  the  ignorant. 
And  you  damage  your  character  as  Theologians,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  skin-deep  erudition.  If  you  could  prove  that  a 
hundred  Popes  had  erred  in  matters  of  faith ; — and  we  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  with  the  old  stories  of  Honorius  and 
Liberius  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  you  cannot  produce  one  soli- 
tary instance,  that  will  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination ; 
— ^you  have  done  nothing.  You  have  discovered  no  excuse  for 
your  present  isolation.  Even  if  Popes  could  err,  you  would 
have  disproved  indeed  their  infalUbility ;  but  their  Supremacy 
remains  untouched.  And  if  the  Pope  is  supreme  earthly 
Head  of  the  Church,  then  you  are  schismatics.  First  return 
to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  by  submitting  to  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  will  afterwards  discuss  the  question  of 
his  personal  infallibility. 

There  yet  remains  one  more  important  principle,  which  it  is  Ap^iMtioii 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  present  question.  If  there  be  one  ■peddprin- 
thing  of  more  importance  than  another,  it  is  the  institution 
of  the  Sacraments,  by  which  Divine  grace  is  distributed  all 
over  the  Church  to  each  member  of  Christ^s  mystical  Body. 
It  is  of  the  highest  necessity, — not  only  because  they  are  of 
Christ's  institution,  but  also  because  they  are  the  great  arte- 
ries, through  which  the  tide  of  Her  life-blood  is  conveyed  to 
every  part, — that  their  number,  nature,  and  specific  graces, 
should  be  accurately  embodied  in  the  Creed  and  Catechism 
of  the  reunited  Church.  Now  here  again  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church  has  preserved  Her  Apostolic  tradition  un- 
altered. She  teaches  that  there  are  seven  Sacraments  of 
the  Gospel, — to  wit.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony.  The 
same  number  is  in  like  manner  admitted  by  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Anglican  Communion  on  the  other  hand  admits  only  two 
Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  whether  in  its  Articles,  Catechism, 
or — practically  at  least — in  its  Prayer-book.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  strive,  by  gathering  together  stray 
expressions  from  its  homilies,  to  show  that  some  of  the  other 
rites  included  in  the  Catholic  list  have  been  called  in  some 
way  or  other  Sacraments.  But  even  they  attempt  to  bridge 
over  the  difficulty  by  an  explanation,  which  the  Church  never 
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can,  never  will,  admit.  For  they  say  that  they  ai'e  Sacra- 
ments in  the  same  sense  as  a  hundred  other  things  which 
are  the  occasion  of  grace.  Now  the  Church  has  pronounced 
that  there  are  not  only  seven  Sacraments,  but  that  there  are 
seven  Sacraments  only.  She  distinguishes  them  from  what 
we  may  call  Sacramentals.  For  She  teaches  that  the  former 
alone,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  own  institution,  convey  grace  of 
themselves,  and  as  it  were,  in  their  own  right,  to  all  receivers, 
who  do  not  put  an  actual  impediment  in  the  way.  In  other 
words,  they  convey  grace  ex  opere  operato.  Whereas  Sacra- 
mentals, — such  as,  holy  water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Agnus 
Dei's,  scapulars, — are  instruments  of  grace,  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  person,  who  uses,  or  wears  them.  In 
other  words,  they  occasion  grace  ex  apere  (yperantis.  Here 
again  the  Church  can  admit  of  no  change,  no  modification. 
She  has  no  power  to  do  so.  For  Christ,  Who  appointed  the 
Sacraments,  can  alone  increase  or  diminish  their  number. 

If,  again,  we  consider  each  of  the  Sacraments  apart,  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Reunionists  in  their  chimerical 
efibrts,  multiply. 

On  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  there  might  be  little  diffi- 
culty ;  because  the  Anglican  formularies  are  sufficiently  plain. 
There  is  only  need  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  and  authority  to 
enforce  as  an  article  of  faith,  what  the  State  has  made  an  open 
question.  But,  as  regards  every  one  of  the  other  Sacraments, 
— in  a  greater  or  less  degree — the  Anglican  Communion 
difiers  from  the  Church.  We  shall  see  in  the  second  and  third 
Essays,  how  great  a  divergence  there  is  on  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ; — that,  after  con- 
secration the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  exists  no  longer ; 
for  it  has  been  converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
All  Her  outward  adoration  and  homage  depends  upon  this 
doctrine.  For,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  remarks,  if  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  remained,  the  Church  would  be  giving 
occasion  to  acts  of  idolatry,  should  She  enforce  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  has  written  half  a 
book,  of  considerable  dimensions  too,  to  attack  and  disprove 
this  sublime  article  of  our  Creed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Anglican  Establishment  practises  the 
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rite  of  Confirmation.  But,  first  of  all,  It  never  owns  it  as  a 
Sacrament.  And  in  the  Thiriy-nine  Articles  it  virtually  tells 
ns  that  Confirmation  is  '^  a  corrujd  following  of  the  Apostles.'' 
In  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
matter  consists  as  well  in  the  anointing  with  chrism, — or 
olive-oil  blessed  for  the  purpose, — as  in  the  imposition  of 
hands.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Her  Schools  is,  that  both 
are  necessary ;  while  some  Theologians  of  great  name  have 
contended  that  the  matter  consists  solely  in  the  anointing. 
If  either  opinion  be  true,  the  English  Communion  has  no  such 
Sacrament.  For  it  alone  has  abolished  the  use  of  chrism,  and 
confines  itself  to  imposition  of  hands.  And  this  terribb  loss 
is  quite  independent  of  the  other  question,  as  regards  the 
minister  of  the  Sacrament.  Yet  here  arises  a  fresh  uncertainty, 
to  say  the  least.  For  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Sacrament 
is  a  Bishop  only.  Now,  most  Catholics  do  not  believe  that  the 
Establishment  has  any  Bishops  at  all ;  and  the  Church  would 
seem  to  act  practically  on  the  same  supposition.  But,  whether 
it  has  Bishops  or  no,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  no  case  does 
it  confer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  For,  as  we  have 
shown,  it  does  not  make  use  of  the  matter  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  that  Sacrament.  And  so  it  is  deprived  of  all  its 
strengthening  graces ;  and  its  members  are  left  to  fight 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  without  being  able 
to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  aid  them  in  the 
conflict. 

When  next  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  the  defects  of  the  Anglican  system  are  still  more 
disastrous  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  If  there  be  one 
Sacrament  after  that  of  Baptism  more  jyracticalhj  important 
than  another,  by  reason  of  man's  frailty  even  after  his  rege- 
neration, it  is  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  For  the  Church 
teaches  that  if  a  man  falls  into  mortal  sin  after  Baptism,  he 
loses  all  God's  sanctifying  grace  forthwith,  becomes  a  child  of 
the  devil,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  hell.  He  has  only  two 
means  of  recovery ; — the  one  very  difficult,  the  other  compara- 
tively easy.  He  may  regain  God's  justifying  grace  by  a  perfect 
act  of  contrition ; — by  a  sorrow  and  detestation  of  his  sins  from 
the  pure  motive  of  the  love  of  that  God,  Whom  he  has  ofiended. 
And  even  this  must  be  accompanied  by,  at  all  events  an  im- 
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plioit  desire  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  But  such 
an  act  is  extremely  difficult  for  those^  whose  life  has  been 
more  or  less  a  continued  course  of  sin.  And  how  many  are 
there,  whom  we  must  include  in  this  category  !  Christ,  out 
of  pure  love  therefore  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  And  an  act  of  sorrow  arising  from  any  super- 
natural motive, — such  as  fear  of  hell,  the  desire  of  heaven, 
and  the  like — is  sufficient  disposition  for  its  reception.  The 
poor  sinner  can  then  be  washed  once  more  clean  from  sin  in 
His  precious  Blood,  and  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  God.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Church,  through  a  most  merciful 
severity,  has  required  all  Her  children  to  approach  this  Sacra- 
ment, at  least  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  How 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  souls  have  been  saved  for  God  by 
this  watchful  discipline ! 

And  now  what  has  the  Establishment  to  say  to  this  Sacra- 
ment ?  Not  a  word  is  there  about  it  in  its  catechism  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  In  the  Articles  it  is  described  with 
others  as  "  a  corrupt  folloivimj  of  the  Apostles,"  It  is  only 
referred  to  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  And 
even  here,  weighty  Anglican  authorities  tell  us,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  it  only  refers  to  absolution  from  Ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures. And  since  these  no  longer  exist  practically  in  the 
English  Communion,  the  whole  Sacrament  is  reduced  to  a 
simple  nonentity. 

If  we  proceed  to  an  inquiry  about  Anglican  practice,  the 
subject  becomes  much  more  painful ; — nay,  we  will  say  it,  heart- 
rending. The  regular  frequent ation  of  this  Sacrament,  even 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  is  not  enjoined. 
It  is  only  a  privilege,  at  the  most  permitted.  Till  the  Oxford 
movement  began,  the  very  idea  of  it  had  died  out.  From  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  until  now,  confession  has  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  And  now,  spite  of  all  the  laudable 
effi)rts  and  teaching  of  the  High-Church  clergymen,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  over  gone  to 
confession  in  the  EstabUshment  is  comparatively  small;  and 
those  too  probably  of  a  more  pious  turn  of  mind.  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  those  ministers,  who  preach 
its  importance  to  others,  practise  it  themselves.  But  what  of 
the  mass  of  sinners  ?     What  of  that  vast  number  of  souls. 
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which  for  three  hnndred  years  have  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  EstabUshment  ?  How  many  thousands,  who 
are  now  in  hell,  might  have  been  eternally  saved,  if  the  Catho- 
lic teaching  and  discipline  had  been  preserved  !  And  at  this 
present  time,  has  the  High- Church  party  succeeded  in  rearing 
its  confessionals  in  the  midst  of  the  alleys  and  by-ways  of  our 
great  towns  ?  Has  it  enticed  the  body  of  the  people  to  the 
confessional  ?  How  many  out  of  those  refined  congregations, 
which  crowd  to  Anglican  Churches,  where  their  aestheticism 
can  be  satisfied  with  beautiful  music,  nnd  frescoed  walls,  and 
flowers  and  lights,  and  the  novelty  of  strange  vestments,  come 
and  tell  out  their  sins  before  the  minister,  or  believe  in  the 
eflBcacy  of  his  absolution  ?  Yet  one  half-hour  inside  a  plain 
deal-board  confessional  will  do  more  for  a  soul  than  all  the 
correct  '^  Celebratiorts/*  and  musical  "  Evensongs/'  that  are 
performed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

There  is  one  other  Sacrament,  to  which  we  shall  allude.  It  is 
that  of  Extreme  Unction.  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  "Eirenicon''*  finds 
much  fault  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  concern- 
ing it !  He  cannot  see  how  it  has  been  instituted  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  And  he  expresses  his  preference  for  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Church  concerning 
it.  We  might  have  suggested,  that  he  should  have  carried 
his  difficulty  to  S.  James,  the  Apostle,  who  says,  "/«  any  man 
sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  ilie  Church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  ivith  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man; 
and  the  Lo^'d  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they 
SHALL  BE  FOKorvEN  HiM.'^t  But  our  object  at  present  is  not  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  with  Dr.  Pusey.  This 
we  may  perhaps  do  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  Sacrament ; 
and  that  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  an  Apostle  in  the  in- 
spired Scriptures.  And  now  we  ask.  Where  is  it  in  the  An- 
glican Prayer-book,  or  in  AngUcan  practice  ?  Nowhere.  We 
do  not  want  to  know  what  the  Schismatical  Greeks  teach 
concerning  it.  We  want  to  know  if  it  exists  in  the  English 
Establishment.    Dr.  Pusey  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  what  we 

•  ?.  219.  t  B.  JameB,  14, 15. 
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knew  before,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  But  this  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  For 
why  is  it  now  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  English  Prayer-book 
of  1866?  Why  is  there  nothing  about  it  in  tho  Catechism  ? 
Why  have  ninety-nine  of  its  ministers  out  of  a  hundred  never 
conferred  or  believed  in  a  Sacrament,  which  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  their  Bibles,  and  has  been  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ?  Is  it  not  a 
painful  mockery  for  an  Anglican  to  initiate  a  solemn  discus- 
sion about  the  relative  merits  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  ex- 
planation concerning  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Sacrament, 
when  the  Sacrament  itself  is  absolutely  unknown  in  his  own 
Communion  ? 

And  such  is  the  state  of  this  English  Establishment,  with 
which  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  invited  to 
discuss  on  equal  footing  the  terms  of  a  reunion  !  This  is  the 
Society,  with  its  open  questions  on  matters  of  faith, — ^without 
discipline  or  power, — ^wherein  more  than  half  the  Sacraments 
have  confessedly  disappeared, — ^without  Altar,  or  Sacrifice,  or 
Priesthood,  as  most  Catholics  firmly  believe, — ^which  is  described 
to  us  as  a  somewhat  proud  Branch  of  the  Church,  in  quest  of 
a  federal  union  with  the  world-wide  Church  of  Christ  1 

It  is  then  plain,  beyond  all  questioning,  that  if  in  our  efibrts 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  we  would  wish  first  of  all  to 
preserve  the  Divine  Truth ; — if  we  would  avoid  any  tampering 
with  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ ; — if  we  wish  to  direct 
our  endeavour  by  those  supernatural  principles,  which  aro 
dictated  to  us  by  the  essential  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  they  are  understood  by  Catholic,  Greek,  and  An- 
glican alike ; — ^we  must  eschew  the  scheme  of  the  Unionists 
as  unreal  and  dangerous.  Corporate  reunions  of  whatever 
kind,  however  bright  they  may  appear  in  imagination,  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  satisfactory  in  the  result.  But  a  corporate  re- 
union, such  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  seem  to  desire, 
even  if  possible*  would  be  the  worst  of  disasters.  It  would 
unchristianize  Christianity,  by  reducing  it  to  tho  level  of  a 
mere  human  philosophy.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  objective 
certainty  of  revealed  truth.  It  would  be  at  best  but  a  temporary 
peace,  which  would  bo  infallibly  succeeded  by  a  more  terrible 
revulsion.     No,  dear  Anglican  friends,  if  it  be  allowed  us  at 
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the  end  of  tliis  Introduction  to  exchange  the  measured  style 
of  an  essay  for  the  affectionate  expostulation  of  the  priest, 
these  schemes  of  yours  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  individual  submission  to  ^^  the  Mother 
and  Mistress  of  Churches.''  Corporate  reunion,  in  your  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Corporate  submission 
is  only  a  distant  possibility.  Individual  submission  is  in 
your  own  hands ;  with  the  grace  of  God  to  help  you,  which 
will  never  be  wanting.  It  is  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
enemy  of  souls,  when  he  sees  devout  and  earnest  persons, 
casting  a  wistful  glance  Homewards,  to  distract  them  and  turn 
aside  their  half-formed  resolves,  by  unpractical  pictures  of  a 
future,  never  to  be  realized.  God's  Providence  will  work  out 
Its  own  secret  designs,  as  regards  nations  and  races.  Your 
business  is  with  yourselves  first  of  all.  These  dreams  about  a 
future  federal  reunion,  when  you  are  dead  and  gone,  are  not 
for  you ;  for  they  touch  you  not.  You  have  to  save  your  own 
souls.  You  are  floating  down  the  stream  of  time  quickly, 
though  insensibly.  The  morning  grows  into  mid-day;  and 
lo !  it  is  evening.  And  the  shadows  of  night  gather  round. 
If  you  have  doubts  about  your  present  position,^-doubt8  un- 
satisfied;— doubts  smothered,  or  laid  aside; — and  you  do 
nothing ; — and  the  end  comes ; — what  will  jrour  eternity  be  ? 
Meanwhile,  by  God's  mercy,  you  are  still  alive.  You  may 
still  have  real  peace  through  the  one  Truth,  for  ^^  The  spirit  of 
Truth,  and  the  Catholic  Roman  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
say  to  you.  Come.  And  he  who  listens  to  the  call,  and  is 
converted,  let  him  carry  on  the  invitation,  and  say  to  others. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  thirsteth  after  truth,  and  peace,  and 
grace.  Come.  And  whoever  has  but  the  honest  will,  let  him 
receive  the  celestial  stream,  wliich  flows  ever  from  the  seven 
Sacraments  of  Life.  It  shall  cost  him  nothing.  For  Christ 
Jesus  has  purchased  these  mercies  for  all  by  His  precious 
Blood." 

"  Et  Spiritns  et  Sponsa,  dicnnt, 

Veni 
Et  qui  aooedit,  dicat 

Vbwi. 
Et  qui  Bitiat, 

VlNIAT. 

Et  qui  ynlt,  aooipiat  aqnam  vitro  gratis." 

Apoo.  xzii.  17. 
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rilHERE  is  one  fundamental  error  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
•^     Dr.  Pusey's  '^  Eirenicon/'  and  we  may  add,  of  all  the  tnaeiutara 
well-intentioned  efforts  of  the  Anglican  Unionists.     To  rectify  Unity  tha 
it  is  after  a  sort  to  take  away  the  ground  from  under  their  ^'^^ 
feet,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  alternative  either  of  surren-  Jf .  Pp^y*" 
dering  themselves   to   the   claims   of  the  Roman  See,  or  of 
abandoning  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. 

This  error  consists  in  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  that  unity,  which  Christ  established  in  His  Church,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  those  notes  by  which 
She  is  externally  distinguished. 

We  intend,  then,  in  the  following  essay  to  examine  into  the 
nature  and  elements  of  Church  unity ;  and  taking  as  our  text 
the  inspired  teaching  of  S.  Paul,  to  dovelope  both,  from  his 
favourite  comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  a  body. 
But  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  with  more  of  order  and 
completeness,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  begin  with  a  philoso- 
phical inquiry  respecting  the  unity  of  man,  and  its  counter- 
part in  human  societies.  Indeed,  the  whole  framework  of  the 
present  treatise  will  depend  upon  it.  We  therefore  at  once 
invite  our  readers  to  the  labour  of  following  us  in  this  investi- 
gation, promising  that  we  will  not  detain  them  longer  than 
we  can  possibly  help  in  this  abstract  but  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

There  are  none  of  the  things  of  Nature  so  perfectly  one  as  Unity  ©r 
man,  because  no  other  of  them  is  so  complex.     In  him  spirit 
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and  body  unite ;  the  spirit  with  its  many  and  differing  capa- 
cities, the  body  with  its  complicated  parts.  The  former  has 
certain  faculties,  which  are  free  in  their  nature  from  the 
conditions  of  sense;  others  which  wholly  depend  for  their 
exercise  on  that  material  structure,  of  which  they  are  the  life 
and  action.  The  latter  is  composed  of  many  members,  organs, 
tissues,  bones,  muscles,  with  distinct  natures,  distinct  opera- 
tions, in  different  order  and  dignity.  Yet  in,  through,  and 
over  thorn  all,  there  exists  a  unity  more  complete  than  can 
be  found  in  plant  or  animal.  For  all  these  various  consti- 
tuents are  not  only  one  with  each  other,  but  they  are  likewise 
integral  portions  of,  directed  by,  and  combined  in,  that  Person- 
ality, which  makes  each  man  to  be  himself,  and  not  another ; 
— one  and  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  after 
that,  one  through  eternity; — a  complicated  withal,  yet  perfectly 
harmonious  whole, 
Tiroibid     ^     But  his  is  a  composite  unity.      It  falls  infinitely  short  of 

unity :  0116  of  . 

tool,  the       that  ineffable  unity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  unfathomable 

other  of  .    . 

bod/.  mysteries  in  the  Divine  Nature.     Though  soul  and  body  are 

BO  intimately  united,  that  the  one  is  the  form  of  the  other, 
gives  it  life,  and  heat,  and  motion ;  yet  each  retains  its  own 
partial  unity  beneath  the  integral  oneness  of  the  whole.     The 

Unity  of  the  Boul  has  beou  with  truth  pronounced  to  be  a  microcosm,  a 
little  world  of  order  in  itself.  With  its  many  faculties  of 
reason,  memory,  will,  imagination,  internal  sense,  and  the  rest, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  if  we  examine  its  natural  constitution, 
a  complete  political  order  within  it.  The  internal  sense, 
passions,  affections,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  the  will  to 
reason;  while  in  turn  the  will  is  a  help  to  the  reason,  and  tho 
affections,  imagination,  and  passions,  are  comforters  and  im- 
pelling forces  to  the  will. 

Unity  of  the  There  is  besides  a  unity  peculiar  to  the  body.  Manifold 
as  are  its  parts,  it  is  still  one.  For  those  parts  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  isolated,  unordered,  anarchical.  They, 
on  the  contrary  are  of  mutual  service,  mutually  subordinate, 
and  conspire  together  in  one.  ^^  If  the  foot  should  say, 
hecause  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  there" 
fore  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  tlie  ear  should  say,  because  I 
am  not  of  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  th^efore  not  the 
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body  ?  If  the  luJiole  body  were  the  eye,  tvhere  would  be  the 
hearing  ?  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  would  be  the 
sinelling  ?  But  now  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of 
them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Him"  (1  Cor.  xii.  15—18.) 
And  it  has  pleased  Him  to  place  them  in  a  wonderful  order 
of  mutual  support  and  combination. 

This  partial  unity,  peculiar  to  the  body,  is  twofold.     It  is  ^J^^ 
internal  and  external;  and  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  the  SJJJiii^^^ 
former.     The  one  consists  in  the  internal  union  of  parts ;  the  •^tw"^ 
other  in  an  outward  harmony  and  beauty  and  individuaUty, 
which  distinguishes  its  subject  from  all  others,  and  causes  it  to 
be  known  by  all  who  see  it. 

Again,  its  internal  unity,  as  the  Angeho  Doctor*  has  taught  J^S^ 
us,  is  threefold.     There  is  first  of  all  that  which  consists  in  ti»»efow- 
the  mutual  coherence  of  the  several  members,  their  position,  i.  Cohedon. 
order,  distinct  yet  collective  action.     There  is  moreover  a  2.  Growth, 
unity  of  development ;  a  harmony  and  sympathy  of  life.     One 
limb  enlarges,  but  not  alone ;  there  is  an  analogy  of  increase 
in  every  part.     For  there  is  a  common  principle  of  vitality ; 
blood,  general  secretions,  animal  heat  are  in  common.     Growth 
is  at  once  pecuUar  to  each,  and  the  property  of  all.     There  is  8.  yMTooa 
in  the  third  place  a  more  conspicuous  and  energizing  unity 
resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  those  mysterious  fibres, 
which  seem  to  occupy  the  limit  between  mind  and  matter; 
the  special  vehicles,  or  at  least  instruments,  of  will,  motion, 
and  sensitive  life.     The  vast  network  of  nerves,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  authority  on  such  matters,t  '^  establishes,  in  the 
most  complicated  of  animal  forms,  the  greatest  unity  of  action 
and  mutual  dependence  of  all  the  organs  of  animal  and  of 
vegetative   life.'^     Divided  into  its  two  great  systems,  the 
cerebrospinal,  and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic,  it  guides 
with  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  presides  over  the  life 
of  the  body  in  its  animal  as  well  as  in  its  purely  vegetative 
development.     From  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  irradiate  as  well  those  lords  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
motor  nerves  as  they  are  called,  which  excite  the  muscles  and 


*  Coxmnentaiy  on  Ephes.  iy.  16. 

t  Grant's  Outlines  of  Ck>inparative  Anatomy,  eh.  ir.  §  5. 
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direct  them  in  their  activity,  as  the  sensitive  nerves,  which, 
like  electric  wires,  convey  to  the  brain  the  varied  impressions 
of  sensation.  The  sympathetic  system,  in  its  turn,  presides 
over  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  and  assimilation ;  but  in 
close  union,  by  its  many  filaments,  with  that  great  axis,  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  two  before-mentioned  groups  lie  buried. 
And  thus*  "  the  nervous  system  communicates  to  the  muscles 
their  energy  of  action,  and  to  all  the  sentient  parts  of  the 
body  their  power  of  feeling.  By  the  rapidity  of  its  action, 
and  its  extensive  distribution  through  the  body,  it  establishes 
an  instantaneous  communication  between  the  most  distant 
parts.^'  An  intimate  union  of  each  branch  with  the  central 
trunk  is  so  essential,  that  any  serious  lesion  of  such  union 
affects  the  whole  member  or  portion  of  the  body,  through 
which  its  ramifications  spread ;  actual  separation  induces  either 
complete  paralysis,  or  inaction  and  insensibility,  or  speedy 
atrophy,  according  as  the  filaments  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  systems. 

bodieJ^  I^  ^3  ^^^  without  roasou,  that  societies  of  men,  whether 

national  or  conventional,  whether  established  by  prescription 
and  lasting,  or  self-constituted  and  temporary,  have  received 
in  all  times  and  in  every  language  the  appellation  of  bodies. 
For  there  is  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  two,  which  at 
once  presents  itself  to  men  of  thought ;  and  which  has  been 
developed  with  his  wonted  skill  by  the  greatest  of  ancient  and 
modem  poets,  in  the  well-known  speech  of  Meuenius  Agrippa 
to  the  disaffected  commons.  There  are  the  same  phases,  the 
same  constituents  of  unity  in  both.     No  collection  of  men  can 

irt.jiiwr  ^  constitute  itself  into  a  permanent  community,  unless  it  be 
animated  by  one  living  idea,  one  aim,  one  scope,  one  object. 
And  this  object,  last  in  execution,  but  first  in  intention,  gives 
it  life ;  and  on  the  unanimity  with  which  it  is  conceived  and 
realized,  depends  the  unity  of  that  life.  When  the  intention 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  idea  dies  in  its  own  accomplishment, 
the  society  dissolves ;  for  it  has  no  longer  a  common  principle 
of  combination.  The  Anti- Corn-law  League,  for  instance, 
was  established  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  of  this  country 

•  Grant's  OntlincB  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  cB.  iv.  §  1. 
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the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  imported  com.  This  was  the 
common  idea,  which  brought  together  so  many  of  our  country- 
men, and  formed  them  into  one  corporate  whole.  When  the 
desired  end  was  attained,  the  League  at  once  dissolved. 
Its  action  ceased:  its  committees,  secretaries,  lecturers, 
became  things  of  the  past.  And  why?  The  answer  is 
simple :  it  had  attained  its  object.     Its  triumph  was  its  death. 

Again :  if  the  unity  of  idea  should  be  seriously  weakened, 
corporate  unity  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it 
should  be  forcibly  maintained  by  external  pressure.  The 
body  is  soon  disintegrated;  and  the  parts,  like  a  severed 
worm,  Uve  a  divided  and  independent  life.  Instances  are  to 
be  found  plenteous  enough  in  the  history  of  religious  and 
political  societies.  It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  accounts  for 
the  numerous  separations  that  have  taken  place  from  the 
Methodist  connection  since  it  was  first  established;  for  the 
great  secession  of  the  Free  Kirk  from  the  Scotch  establish- 
ment ;  for  the  efibrts  of  the  Confederate  States  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  Federal  Union ;  and  for  the  repeated  struggles 
of  Poland  to  erect  its  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of 
Bussian  domination.  Human  societies  have,  therefore,  their 
soul,  or  one  principle  of  life.* 

But  besides  this,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  it,  they  a.  Thiir 
have  nocessarily  a  corporate  unity,  as  well  internal  as  external. 
For  the  several  citizens  or  subjects  of  an  empire  or  kingdom,  (a)  unity  of 
to  limit  our  illustration  to  a  strictly  speaking  political  body, 
are  joined  together  in  one  by  their  relative  propinquity  of 
place  or  country,  by  mutual  ofl&ces  of  neighbourhood,  by 
sympathy  of  ideas,  common  interests,  common  burthens,  laws, 
and  by  common  action,  offensive  and  defensive. 

So  in  like  manner  they  all  grow  and  prosper  together.  The  (»)  Unity  of 
supply  of  one  class  is  measured  by  the  demand  of  another. 
The  prosperity  of  the  employer  reacts  on  the  well-being  of 
the  employed.  The  tone  of  the  educated  and  noble  in  a  town 
or  neighbourhood  percolates  among  the  surrounding  masses, 
and  these  again  upon  proximate  centres ;  and  thus  the  whole 


•  "  In  qnavis  yisibili  Bocictato  pars  materialis  ejus  corptis  dici  potest,  et  pars 
formalifl,  anima."«— Cercia  de  EccUiia  ChrUii,  §  2,  lect.  4. 
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The  Church 
ft  Tinble 
bod/. 


empire  owes  its  moral  elevation  to  the  conspiring  action  of  its 
several  constituents.  For  the  thought  and  action  of  each 
unit  of  the  body  politic  cannot  be  isolated;  but^  like  an 
electric  sparky  passes  on  through  a  long  range  of  contiguous 
conductors. 

But  an  empire  or  kingdom  is  principally  indebted  to  its 
government  for  its  own  peculiar  degree  of  unity.  For  it,  like 
a  system  of  nerves  and  muscles,  ramifies  through  its  entire 
periphery.  With  its  complex  machinery  of  ministers,  legis- 
lators, lord-lieutenants,  prefects,  mayors,  sherifis,  judges, 
magistrates,  and  the  rest,  diverging  into  all  parts  from  one 
common  centre  of  jurisdiction  and  power,  it  gives  unity  of 
motion,  sensation,  assimilation,  to  the  whole  nation.  It  pro- 
serves  obedience,  social  order,  individual  security.  It  defends 
its  members,  even  in  the  remotest  limits,  from  anarchy,  op- 
pression, treason,  and  from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion. 

But  besides  this  internal  corporate  unity,  there  exists  in  an 
empire  an  external  unity  ;  by  means  of  which  all  surrounding 
nations  can  readily  perceive  its  individuality,  and  recognize  and 
accept  as  one,  all,  even  its  most  widely  separate  constituents. 
It  consists  more  or  loss  of  such  notes  as  these  :  oneness  of 
speech  or  language,  of  legislative  assembly,  of  courts  of  law; 
of  political  protection  abroad ;  of  national  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  issue  of  passports ;  consulate  protection ;  general  com- 
munion of  good  offices,  and  social  intercourse. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  real  visible  empire ;  a  kingdom  like  other  king- 
doms  in  its  general  outline ;  on  the  earth,  though  not  of  it ; 
with  a  corporate  consistence  and  government  of  Its  own. 
For  such  is  the  constant  voice  of  inspired  prophecy ;  such  the 
express  declaration  of  our  Lord ;  such  the  unanimous  teaching 
of  Apostles ;  such  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Fathers. 
Nor  again  is  it  opportune  in  a  volume,  professing  to  deal  with 
the  theories  of  that  pecuUar  school  in  the  English  Establish- 
ment, which  holds  with  ourselves  the  doctrines  of  the  visibility 
of  the  Church,  and  of  Its  government  by  a  divinely  appointed 
Hierarchy,  to  commence  from  the  very  elements,  and  waste 
elaborate  proof  on  principles  common  to  us  both,  and  which 
consequently  are  conceded  at  once  without  discussion.    We 
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begin  then  by  remarking,  what  indeed  must  be  evident  to  all, 
whatever  their  school  of  religious  opinion,  that  when  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  make  mention  of  the  Church, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  it  to  the  human  body. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  comparison  is  elaborately  drawn  out  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  12—30,  Ephes.  iv.  3—16,  and  less  elaborately, 
Eom.  xii,  45.  The  Chm'ch  is  called  a  body,  1  Cor.  x.  17, 
Coloss.  i.  18,  iii.  15;  the  body  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  Ephes. 
i.  23,  iv.  12,  V.  23 ;  and  the  faithful  are  described  as  the 
members  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  as  members  of  His  body, 
Ephes.  V.  30. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  aUen  to  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  if  we  deduce,  from  an  analogy  so  often  adopted  by 
them,  the  principal  elements  of  that  grand  note  of  unity,  by 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  religious  communions  that  profess 
the  name  of  Christ.  That  the  theological  investigation  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  '^Eirenicon,*'  and  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  right  judgment  respecting  the  new  and  singular 
theory  of  Church  unity  which  he  has  enunciated  in  that 
work,  will  appear  in  the  sequel  to  those  who  have  the  patience 
to  bear  us  company.  But  we  would  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  outset,  that  we  exclude  at  present  from  considera- 
tion that  special  and  intimate  union  of  the  mystical  Body  of 
Christ  with  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  one 
source  of  Her  supernatural  life  and  action ;  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  because  it  is  a  truth  admitted  as  much 
by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  as  by  ourselves,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  the  immediate  point  at  issue  :  and  secondly,  because 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  our  after-examination 
of  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory. 

The  sum  then  of  what  we  are  about  to  develope  is  con-  svaaxoMrjot 
tained  in  the  following  propositions  : —  conoaminr 

I.  The  Church,  as  being  a  living  body,  has  a  soul  or  ani-  unity, 
mating  principle,  wliich  is  faith.     The  object  of  this  habit  of 
faith  is  the  one  creed  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.   The 
unity  therefore  of  the  Church's  life  consists  of  the  belief  in, 
and  profession  of,  that  one  undivided  creed  by  all  Her  mem- 
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bers.     The  direct  contradictory  to  this.  Her  unity  of  life,  is 
heresy  in  every  form  and  shape. 

II.  The  Church  has  an  internal  corporate  unity,  by  which 
all  the  members,  though  many,  are  one  body.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  such  unity  in  any  part  constitutes  schism, 

III.  It  results  from  this  unity,  that  the  spiritual  growth  and 
perfection  of  one  member,  and  the  amplification  of  an  epis- 
copate or  particular  Church,  should  communicate  an  analogy 
of  growth  to  the  other  members  or  portions,  and  so  to  the 
whole  body. 

IV.  This  internal  corporate  unity  of  the  Church  primarily, 
and  by  divine  institution,  depends  upon  the  unity  and  com- 
bined action  of  the  hierarchical  order,  both  within  itself,  and 
also  in  its  relation  to  the  tody  of  the  laity. 

V.  The  Church  has  also  an  external  corporate  unity,  which 
consists  in  intercommunion,  specific  identity  of  worship,  ritual, 
sacraments. 

§  2. 

Tho  whole  divinely  conceived  idea  of  the  Church's'  unity  is 
so  clearly  revealed  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
ch.  iv.,  especially  when  collated  with  another  parallel  passage 
from  the  same  apostle  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ch.  xii.,  that  we  will  use  it  as  our  authority  and  guide  in  the 
momentous  question  which  lies  before  us. 
di»5ri^'  In  the  third  verse,  then,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 

o^ghoroh  to  the  Ephesians,  S.  Paul  opens  the  whole  question  by  a 
Ephe*.  iT.  precept  which  he  gives  to  the  faithful.  "  Careful  ((nrovSa^oyrcc 
— earnestly  striving,  taking  great  pains)  to  "keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  pear^e"  Christians  are  here  enjoined 
to  preserve  that,  which  therefore  they  had  already  received ; 
a  double  unity,  an  unity  of  spirit,  and  an  unity  of  peaco 
among  themselves.  Again,  the  very  form  of  expression  shows 
not  only  that  under  grace  the  preservation  of  this  double 
unity  depends  upon  the  freewill  of  each,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
seems  to  deny,  but  that,  to  borrow  the  words  of  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,*  '^  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  easily.^' 

*  Ad  locum. 
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This  twofold  unity  he  expresses  distinctly  in  the  following 
verse,  ^' One  body  and  one  spirit;^'  or  as  the  Peshito  puts 
it  still  more  clearly,*  '*  Tliat  ye  may  he  in  one  body  and  one 
gpirit/' — "  As  you  are  called  in  one  Iwpe  of  your  calling." 

Having  thus  impressed  upon  the  Ephesians  the  obligation 
under  which  they  lay  to  maintain  this  twofold  unity,  by  reason 
of  their  incorporation  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Apostle,  in  order  to  enforce  his  exhortation,  proceeds  from 
the  11th  to  the  1 6th  verses,  to  explain  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchical  order  in  the  Church. 

V.  11.  And  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  peophets, 

AND  other  some  EVANGELISTS,  AND  OTHER  SOME  PAST0B8  AND 
DOCTORS. 

V.  12.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 

OF  THE  MINISTRY,  FOR  THE  EDIFYING  OF  THE  BODY  OF  ChRIST. 

V.  13.  Until  we  all  meet  into  the  unity  of  the  faith, 

AND  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SON  OF  GoD,  UNTO  A  PERFECT 
MAN,  UNTO  THE  MEASURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  THE  FULNESS  OF  ChRIST. 

V.  14.  That  henceforth  we  be  no  more  children  tossed 

TO  AND  fro,  and  CARRIED  ABOUT  WITH  EVERY  WIND  OF  DOCTRINE 
BY  THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  MEN,  BY  CUNNING  CRAFTINESS,  BY  WHICH 
THEY  LIE  IN  WAIT  TO  DECEIVE  ; 

V.  15.  But  doing  the  truth  in  charity,  we  may  in  all 

THINGS  GROW  UP  IN  HiM,  WHO  IS  THE  HeAD,  EVEN  ChRIST  j 

V.  16.  From  whom  the  whole  body,  being  compacted  and 
fitly  joined  together,  by  what  every  joint  supplieth,  ac- 
cording to  the  operation  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
charity. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  each  one  of  the  Apostolic  state- 
ments in  order. 

In  {he  Wih  verse  the  Apostle  declares  the  divine  appointment  tmum 
of  a  hierarchy.     The   enumeration   of  oJHSces,   as   i,  Lapide  ^Z^ 
remarks,  was  not  intended  to  be  complete.     And  the  assertion 
needs  no  other  proof  than  what  is  afforded  by  a  collation  with 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  other  offices  are 
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named  besides  those  ennmerated  in  this  place ;  while  some 
here  named  are^  on  the  other  hand,  omitted.  The  Ambrosiast 
explains  S.  Paul's  list  as  embodying  the  various  orders  of  the 
ministry.  But  however  we  may  interpret  it,  two  truths  at 
once  arrest  us, — ^that  Christ  himself  instituted  the  Hierarchy ; 
and  that  He  willed  it  to  consist  of  difiTerent  gradations.  But 
for  what  end  or  purpose  ? 
ThwrfoM  In  tlie  12th  verse  tJie  end  or  purpose  of  this  divine  appointment 

Hi«r»rch7.  is  stated.  It  was  ordained  for  a  threefold  object.  If  we  con- 
sider the  Hierarchy  in  its  relation  to  its  own  orders  and  mem- 
bers, it  was  intended  '^for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;"  to  enable 
them,  i.e.,  to  offer  sacrifice,  lead  the  Divine  worship,  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  generally  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ.  If 
we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  faithful,  it  was  intended  '^for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints ;"  to  complete  their  number,  and  to 
guide  them  on  to  greater  sanctity.  If  we  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  unbelievers,  who  are  without,  it  was  intended  '^for 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ;^'  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels,  that  they  may  be  formed  into  living  stones  for  the 
building  up  of  the  Church.  For  *^  to  this  end,"  as  Lanfranc* 
reminds  us,  '^  were  spiritual  graces  given  to  the  orders  of  the 
Hierarchy,  that  they  might  be  able  to  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ  or  the  Church." 

The  Church  then  is  one.    It  is  not  bodies,  but  the  body.    As 

the  Ambrosiast  remarks  on  this  passage,  ^'  The  Apostle  says 

that  the  Church  in  its  divine  constitution  has  been  closely 

compacted  together  after  the  fashion  of  a  human  body,  in 

unity  of  profession,  that  those  who  differ  in  position  may  all 

be  one  in  Christ." 

fo?iSich*^e       ^^  Apostle  has  already  told  us  what  are  the  immediate 

Hiermrohy      fruits  intended  by  the  Divine  Author  in  the  establishment  of 

^^j*i        the  Hierarchy ;  and  that  it  has  a  threefold  work  before  it, 

S£?*mS     sacerdotal,  pastoral,  and  missionary.     But  what  is  its  final  end 

S  rtSnity.     ^^  object  ?     To  what  does  this  ministration,  with  its  labours, 

gifts,  and  powers,  tend  at  last?     The  Apostle  answers  the 

question  in  the  thirteenth  verse.     It  tends  towards  a  twofold 

end,  which  shall  have  a  partial  accomplishment  in  time ;  com- 

*  Ad  locum. 
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plete  accomplisliment  in  eternity.  The  one  end  regards  the 
soul^  the  other^  the  body  of  the  Church.  As  regards  the  former, 
it  will  be  attained  on  earth,  when  all  of  ns,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  all  peoples  and  tribes  and  languages, 
''  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  (t^c  €T(- 
yvuxjiio^ — i.e.  complete,  perfected  knowledge)  of  the  Son  of 
Gx>d.'^  To  use  the  words  of  S.  Chrysostom,*  ''  That  is,  until 
it  has  been  made  manifest  that  we  all  have  one  faith.  For  this 
is  the  unity  of  the  faith,  when  we  all  are  one,  when,  one  and  all, 
we  equally  acknowledge  the  bond  of  union  (o/icofwc  rov  avvhafjLov 
hriyivwtrKwiJLev).  *  *  *  Wlien  we  all  hold  one  faith,  then  is  there 
unity  ;'*  or,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  puts  it,t  "  These  words  of  S. 
Paul  may  be  understood  of  the  final  fruit  in  this  present  life, 
when  all  the  faithful  meet  together  in  one  faith  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth.  ^  And  other  sheep  I  have,  that 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring ;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.'  '*  As  regards  the  latter,  it 
will  be  attained  on  earth  when  we  shall  have  come  "  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ;''  or  as  the  Peshito  has  it,  J  '^till  we  are  all  one  perfect 
vian  after  the  7tieasure  of  the  stature  of  nis  fulness/'  or  of  His 
full  stature.  The  Hierarchy  then  was  established  for  this  grand 
object,  that  the  souls  of  men,  having  from  age  to  age  throughout 
the  world  been  united  in  the  unity  of  the  one  faith,  the  Visible 
Church  or  mystical  Body  of  Christ  might  grow  to  Her  full 
stature  or  age,  as  Christ  grew  in  wisdom,  grace,  and  bodily 
perfection;  that  She  might  ever  receive  to  Herself  and  as- 
similate men  of  all  nations,  temperaments,  positions,  and 
different  education,  and  form  them  into  one  complete  body, — 
one  in  itself,  one  in  union  with  its  Head,  one  in  its  faith, 
one  in  the  intimate  bond  of  that  common  charity,  which 
animates  and  visibly  joins  in  one  all  its  members.  This  was 
the  idea  of  God,  according  to  S.  Paul,  in  the  institution  of  the 
priesthood.  By  it  a  perfect  unity  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
soul   and  body   of  the   Church  till  the   end  of  time.     This 

•  Ad  loonm.  f  Ad  locum. 
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twofold  purpose  is  perfectly  attained  in  eternity,  when  the 
triumphant  Spouse  of  Christ,  without  spot  or  blemish,  or  any 
such  thing,  shall  exchange  faith  for  the  beatific  vision,  and, 
transformed  into  the  glory  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  shall  enjoy 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the  perfection  of  His  full 
age  and  stature, — Her  numbers  complete.  Her  work  accom- 
plished, Her  unity  immortal  and  indissoluble. 

But  the  Church  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  this  Her  term  of 
perfection.  To  such  a  consummation  She  is  indeed  destined ; 
for  this  purpose  was  a  hierarchy  established  within  Her.  But 
meanwhile  Her  children  have  to  struggle  on  towards  it  among 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties.  Difficulties  assail  them  from 
within ;  difficulties  from  without ;  difficulties  from  their  own 
weak  wills  and  feeble  intellects;  difficulties  from  the  al- 
lurements and  guile  of  heretical  systems.  But  the  great 
Head  of  His  Church  foresaw  these  impediments;  nor  were 
they  ignored  in  the  great  counsels  of  His  predestinating  love. 
He  therefore,  as  S.  Paul  tells  us  in  the  14th  verse,  deter- 
mined on  instituting  the  Christian  priesthood,  ''  that  we  he  no 
more  children"  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  children,  that  their 
minds  and  wills  should  be  inconstant  and  fluctuating;  that 
they  should  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  first  person  who 
tries  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  that,  unable  to  think  out 
truth  for  themselves,  they  should  seek  a  guide  and  preceptor. 
In  this  perplexity  from  within,  the  Hierarchy  presents  itself  to 
the  believers  in  Christ,  with  a  Divine  and  infallible  authority, 
undertakes  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  claims  their 
implicit  confidence. 

But  they  are  subject  to  difficulties  from  without,  arising 
from  the  insidious  designs  of  heretical  teachers.  And  the 
same  undivided  priesthood  has  been  provided  as  a  remedy 
against  this  evil  too ;  ''  that  hencefoi'th  %ve  he  no  more  tossed  to 
and  fro"  in  doubt  and  indecision,  ^'  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine"  For  this  false  teaching  of  heretics 
proves  itself  bad  and  tmwholesome  in  three  ways.  It  is  bad  in 
its  principle,  for  it  proceeds  ^^from  the  wickedness  of  men  ;" 
and  to  this  the  Hierarchy  opposes  the  Churches  sanctity.  It 
is  bad  in  its  progress ;  for  it  spreads  ^'from  cunning  crafts 
iness"    And  this  the  Hierarchy  confronts  with  the  simplicity 
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of  the  one  creed,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  Christ  Himself; 
as  S.  Paul  insinuates  (2  Cor,  xi.  3) :  ^'I  fear  lest  as  the 
serpent  seduced  Eve  by  his  subtility,  so  your  minds  should 
be  corrupted,  and  fall  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ/' 
It  is  evil  in  its  eflTects ;  because  these  are  ^^ schemes  of  error" 
{rfiv  fitOoSetav  t^c  irXa vijc — ad  circumventionem  erroris  (Vulg.) ; 
— ^machinations,  on  a  methodized  system  of  error) ;  to  which  the 
Hierarchy  opposes  the  theological  science  of  her  schools.  We 
see  in  this  verse  how,  from  the  beginning,  the  great  Founder  of 
the  Church  foresaw  the  future  aberrations  of  private  judgment 
and  the  seductions  of  heresy,  and  provided  a  remedy  for 
both ;  not  in  Scripture,  nor  in  libraries  of  Fathers,  however 
useful,  nay  necessary,  these  may  be  in  the  sphere  for  which 
He  intended  them ;  but  in  that  one  Hierarchy,— one  in  itself, 
and  one  with  all  the  members — which  should  direct  and  teach 
His  one  body,  of  which  itself  was  the  leading  and  more  noble 
part. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  I2th  verse  the  Apostle  gives  us  the  J^^^^f* 
triple  purpose  for  which  the  Christian  priesthood  was  estab-  ^^^j^., 
lished;  in  these  concluding  verses  (15,  16)  he  describes  its  SJJjJ*"Jit 
actual  operation  and  the  realization  of  these  three  purposes  in 
the  growth  and  perpetual  oneness  of  the  Church.  Pastors  are 
given,  that  we  all  may  *'  do  the  truth  "*  {aXriOivovng);  that  is, 
that  by  our  own  activity  of  free  will,  for  such  is  the  force  of 
the  verb,  wo  may  grow  up  in  the  unity  and  understanding 
of  the  faith.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Wemust  do  the  truth 
^'  in  chariti//'  i,  e.  in  the  unity  of  corporate  communion  and 
mutual  conjunction  of  the  members.  In  a  word  the  Church 
was  to  grow  in  the  unity  of  her  soul  and  of  her  body  by 
means  of  her  Hierarchy.  This  idea  is  clearly  expressed  by 
the  Ambrosiast.t  "This  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
Church's  labour,  that  the  creature  may  be  reduced  to  one 
consent ;  and  in  its  one  consent  may  be  one  body,  while  one 
is  the  profession  (of  faith)  of  all ;   that  it  may  be   of  one 


•  "  To  be  BtudionB  of  the  truth." ^Schleusner,  Compare  Gal.  iv.  16,  where 
it  means  to  deliver  the  one  Chrifltian  faith — "  to  be  true  in  our  opinion,  word, 
act." — i2o««MnttH^. 

t  Ad  locnm. 
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accord  in  the  charity  of  the  Creator,  to  its  own  advance  in 
perfection/'  Thus  is  accomplished  the  Pastoral  oflSce  of  the 
Priesthood.  And  in  this  twofold  bond  of  union,  '^  we  in  all 
things  grow  up  in  Him,  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  "  and  who 
is  also  the  one  source  of  supernatural  life  to  the  Church. 
Prom  Him,  faith ;  from  Him,  one  hope  of  our  calling ;  from 
Him,  divine  charity.  He  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all  unity; 
and  we  grow  up  in  Him  chiefly  through  the  sacraments.  And 
thus  is  accomplished  the  sacerdotal  oflBce  of  the  Priesthood. 
But  how  is  this  unity  developed  in  the  body?  What  is  the 
principle  of  its  increase  and  power  of  assimilation  to  itself  f 
It  is  ^*  compacted  and  fitly  joined  together  by  what  every  joint 
supplieth;^^  part  with  part,  member  with  member;  firmly 
knitted  together  in  one  visible  communion.  Moreover, 
"  according  to  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  every  part,  it 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  hdlding  of  itself  in 
charity ;"  as  S.  Jerome  paraphrases  it,*  ''  The  body,  connected 
with  the  Head,  grows  by  every  addition  made.to  its  common 
operation ;  while  the  members  by  charity  mutually  build  up 
each  other,  so  that  every  member  increases  according  to  its 
measure.''  Thus  is  accomplished  the  pastoral,  but  principally 
the  missionary  oflBce  of  the  Priesthood. 

This  corporate  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Apostle  developes 
10^*^  at  greater  leugth  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  xii.), 
where  he  introduces  the  self-same  comparison.  '^  Foi'  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members  ;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  whereas  they  are  many,  yet  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ " 
(v.  12) ;  i.  e,,  so  also  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  Church,  as  S.  Chrysostomf  remarks,  *^  For  the  body  also 
is  not  one  member,  but  many  "  (v.  14) ;  on  which  words  S. 
Pacian  remarks  in  his  letter}  to  Sympronianus  :  "  The  Church 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  Yes,  a  body,  not  one  member;  a 
body,  with  many  parts  and  members  gathered  together  into 
one,  as  the  Apostle  says ;  for  the  body  is  not  one  member,  bat 
many.  Therefore  the  Church  is  a  body  in  its  fulness  (plenum 
corpus)  and  a  solid  body,  spread  over  the  whole  world.     It  is 


•  Ad  locom.  t  Horn.  xxx.  in  1  Epistle  to  Corintbians. 

X  The  3rd,  GaUandns,  t.  rii. 
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a  state^  I  repeat^  whose  parts  are  united  in  one ;  not  as  yon 
Novatians  saj^  a  sort  of  insolent  little  part^  and  gathered 
excrescence,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body/'  The 
Apostle  then,  as  Pacian  monishes  us,  speaks  of  a  visible  unity, 
which  consists  in  the  corporate  union  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  Church  in  one  external  whole.  The  Church  is  not  a 
fragmentary  and  accidental  collection  of  churches.  Neither 
is  She  a  local  church ;  but  one  visible,  organized  communion, 
embracing  in  Her  unity  all  local  churches,  however  diflfering 
in  dignity,  antiquity,  graces,  or  circumference;  all  closely 
cemented  together  in  one  by  a  perfect  order  of  hierarchical 
government.  And  the  Apostle,  to  make  it  yet  clearer,  sums 
up  the  whole  of  his  argument  in  a  few  words :  "  Now  you  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  of  member "  {U  nipovg — 
members  in  part) ;  as  though  he  should  say  to  the  Corinthian 
Church ;  you  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ,  but  it  behoves  you 
to  remember  that  you  are  only  a  particular  part,  not  the  whole ; 
and  that  you  belong  to  the  body,  only  inasmuch  as  you  are  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  established  in  all  lands. 
And  it  is  precisely  after  this  manner  that  S.  Chrysostom*  ex- 
plains the  passage.  He  thus  writes :  '^  Since  he  had  spoken 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  together  constituted  the  body,  not 
the  Corinthian  Church,  but  that  which  is  everywhere  through- 
out the  habitable  globe,  therefore  he  said,  in  part,  i.e.,  that 
Church  which  is  among  you  is  apart  of  the  Church  established 
in  all  lands,  and  of  that  body  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
churches ;  so  that  you  are  bound  to  be  at  peace,  not  only 
among  yourselves,  but  also  with  the  universal  Church,  if  it  be 
true  that  you  are  members  of  the  body.*' 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  detailed  examination  of  the  doctrine  Sammary 

*  ,  of  the 

of  the  Apostle,  it  is  indubitable  that  it  embraces  the  following  ^p^^*^» 
propositions : — 

1 .  The  Church  is  one  body,  animated  by  one  soul. 

2.  It  is  a  living  body,  with  will  and  action  proper  to  itself. 

3.  Its  soul  is  the  profession  by  all  its  members  of  the  one 
faith  contained  in  the  sacred  and  Apostolic  deposit. 

4.  This  unanimity  of  profession  is  its  primary  principle  of 
unity. 

•   AdlOCOTR. 
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6.  This  profession  depends,  so  far  as  each  member  or 
particular  church  is  concerned,  on  the  free  will  of  each 
assisted,  of  course,  by  grace ;  and  consequently  we  must  be 
studiously  "  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit.'  If  we  do 
not,  we  become  heretics,  ''  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine" 

6.  The  Church,  as  a  visible  kingdom,  has  also  a  corporate 
unity. 

7.  This  unity  consists  first  of  all,  in  an  intimate  cohesion  of 
its  many  members  and  several  portions  with  each  other ;  and 
secondly,  in  an  analogy  of  growth,  by  mutual  communica- 
tion, and  combination  of  common  action. 

8.  The  principle  of  this  corporate  unity  is  charity. 

9.  It  excludes  every  kind  of  schism,  as  its  contradictory. 

10.  This  unity  depends  too  on  the  free  will  of  each  member 
or  portion ;  for  the  Church  is  said  to  "  edify  or  build  itself  up 
in  charity,'' 

11.  The  one  great  means  or  instrument  appointed  by  God 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  unity  of  faith  and 
charity  in  the  Church,  is  the  Hierarchy,  with  its  distinct  and 
subordinate  grades,  which  itself  is  perfectly  joined  in  one, 
that  it  may  minister  to  the  oneness  of  the  whole  body, 

12.  The  Church,  protected  by  this  twofold  unity,  is  to 
persevere  till  She  arrives  at  Her  full  stature  in  the  time  of  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

These  propositions  have  not  been  drawn  out  from  the  apo- 
stolic doctrine  without  a  purpose.  We  shall  see  later  on,  how 
completely  it  contradicts  the  new  theory  of  Church  unity, 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us  in  his  "Eirenicon. 


,  >> 


§  3. 

Having  reviewed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unity  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  two  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  which 
we  have  been  commenting  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  be 
to  the  purpose  for  which  these  essays  were  principally  written, 
and  necessary  to  the  due  development  of  this  all-important 
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dogma  of  tho  faith,  that  we  should  consider  severally  the 
respective  elements  of  that  unity,  as  they  are  more  particularly 
presented   to  us  in  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.     And  we  TheCh«roi.'i 

unity  of  foul  t 

naturally  commence,  following  the  order  which  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  with  that  oneness  of  the  soul  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  which  consequently 
holds  the  most  important  place  in  Her  Divine  constitution. 

When  Christ,  our  Lord,  took  in  hand  the  regeneration  of 
tho  world.  He  established  a  kingdom.  And  that  kingdom 
was,  as  He  tells  us,  tho  kingdom  of  Truth.  It  was  founded, 
builded  upon  the  Truth,  which  Ho  came  to  reveal.  "  For  this 
was  I  horn,  and  for  this  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
ffive  testimony  to  th<i  Tnith."  (S.  John  xviii.  37.)  He  in  fact 
made  known  a  body  of  divine  and  mysterious  truths,  and  Ho 
required  of  all  those  who  would  be  saved  in  the  Church,  which  is 
His  kingdom,  an  undoubting  profession  of  them  all.  ^^  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  bo  condemned.^'  (S.  Mark  xvi.  16.)  But  these  truths 
of  revelation  could  not,  in  the  actual  order,  become  the  object  of 
our  intellectual  intuition ;  for  their  intrinsic  evidence  shines  not 
on  us.  It  is  hidden  within  the  thick  darkness,  which  separates 
us  at  present  from  God.  Consequently  we  are  required  to 
accept  them  on  trust.  "We  are,  it  is  true,  straitly  required  on 
pain  of  our  salvation  to  believe  them,  one  and  all,  on  God's 
authority ;  but  we  still  have  free  will  to  choose  whether  we 
accept  them  or  no.  For  they  do  not  necessitate  the  assent 
of  the  intellect,  as  do  those  truths  which  are  in  their  nature 
self-evident.  Consequently  the  act  of  faith  is  free ;  and  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  even  within  the  Church,  may  withhold 
that  assent,  or  elicit  a  contrary  act ;  in  which  case  the  life  of 
Christ  departs  from  them ;  and  they  have  no  longer  part  or 
lot  in  His  kingdom.  They  have  i2)so  facto  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  Church,  because  they  have  denied  the  faith,  and 
made  themselves  worse  than  infidels. 

This  then  is  the  faith  ^^  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  Theiooiof 
please  God*'  (Heb.  xi.  6) :  an  assent,  i.e.  to  inevident  truths  uthe 

oomnoD 

on  the  simple  authoritv  of  God,  who  reveals  them.     And  such  profewion 

T  -»         .  ^  ..«.  -,  «  of  one  creed, 

faith  was  to  be  at  once  the  title  to  our  justification,  and  one  of 
tho  noblest  of  its  supernatural  fruits.    This  it  is  which,  in- 
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formed  with  charity,  is  the  one  living  principle,  uniting  nations 
and  peoples  and  languages  of  all  ages  in  the  common  pro- 
fession of  a  Divine  Philosophy,  eternally  one  and  immutable,  as 
He  is.  Who  first  taught  it.  It  is  a  standing  miracle,  binding 
together  into  one  visible  body  millions  upon  miUions  of  men 
from  every  place  under  heaven,  who,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, through  the  whole  course  of  time  even  to  its  end, 
however  differing  from  each  other  in  the  various  properties 
of  life,  should  nevertheless  of  their  own  free  will,  prevented 
and  assisted  by  grace,  practically  live  in,  live  for,  and  die  in, 
the  strength  of  the  one  faith,  the  sacred  deposit,  which  is 
preserved  in  its  integrity  under  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  great  fountain  of  the  Church's  unity; 
this.  Her  one  principle  of  life.  To  use  the  words  of  an 
esteemed  theologian  of  our  own  time,*  ^^The  unity  of  the 
faith  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  her  other  kinds  of  unity. 
And  therefore  it  is  morally  impossible,  at  all  events  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  the  unity  of  faith  be  preserved,  that  unity  in 
other  respects  should  not  be  preserved  also.''  And  this  life 
of  faith  is  clearly  set  before  us  by  S.  Luke  in  his  description 
of  the  infant  Church ;  in  Which,  as  he  tells  us,  "  all  were  'per* 
severing  with  one  mind"  (Acts  i.  14);  and  what  that  oneness 
of  mind  was,  we  are  told  more  plainly  in  another  place,  where  he 
says,  ^^  tliey  were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Apostles" 
(Acts  ii,  42) ;  and  consequently,  '^  tlio  multitude  of  believers  had 
but  one  lieart  and  one  soul"  (Acts  iv.  32) ;  for  they  had  '^  one 
faith"  (Ephes.  iv.  5). 

The  Fathers  conspire  with  a  marvellous  unanimity  in  de- 
claring, that  consent  in  the  confession  of  one  and  the  same  faith 
is  the  formal  constitutive  of  the  Church's  unity ;  and  some  of 
them  expressly  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Church  Ca- 
thoUc  and  other  communions  calling  themselves  Christian,  in 
that  the  Former  has  one  undivided  faith,  whereas  heretical 
bodies  are  always  changing,  and  divided  amongst  themselves 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  important 
bearing  which  such  a  consideration  has  on  Anglican  claims  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     But  at  present 

*  Dr.  Marrayi  da  EcoV  Ohristi,  t.  i.  fMO.  2,  d.  vi.  §  1,  n.  80. 
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we  do  not  insist  upon  this^  because  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  evolving  is  reserved  for  another  section. 
But  meanwhile  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  this 
assumption  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends^  while  they  pass  in 
review  those  declarations  of  the  Fathers,  which  we  give  as  a 
specimen  of  their  concordant  testimony, 

Theodoret,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  xlvii.  4,  aflirms 
at  once  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church,  and  its  formal 
cause.  These  are  his  words : — "  There  is  one  Church  over 
land  and  sea;  and  for  this  reason  we  pray  for  the  Holy, 
and  only  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  is  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  ...  As  every 
city  has  within  it  many  houses  divided  from  each  other,  and 
yet  is  called  one  city ;  so  there  are  a  countless  multitude  of 
churches  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent ;  but  they  are  all 
reduced  to  one,  united  by  the  hamiony  of  the  true  dogmas J^  In 
like  manner  Euthymius,  on  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  says,  ^^  If  you 
have  regard  to  place,  there  are  many  churches;  if  you 
consider  religion  and  communion  in  ths  faith,  all  the  churches 
in  all  parts  constitute  one  Church  of  the  faithful.^'  S. 
IrensBus,*  writing  in  the  second  century,  has  a  remarkable 
passage  to  the  same  effect.  He  recites  the  Creed ;  and  asserts 
that  the  Church  in  all  lands,  whether  in  Grermany,  Spain, 
Gaul,  the  East,  Egypt,  or  Libya,  has  one  soul,  because  She 
believes  in  this  one  faith ;  and  one  mouth,  because  She  every- 
where makes  profession  of  the  same;  and  ends  by  comparing 
Her  preaching  of  the  truth  to  the  sun,  "  which  is  in  all  the 
world  one  and  the  same,^'  and  enlightens  all  countries  with  its 
rays.  The  Eoman  Pontiflf,t  S.  Siricius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
deduces  from  the  Church's  unity  of  faith,  as  from  a  source  and 
fountain.  Her  unity  of  tradition  and  Her  unity  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  He  says,  '^  the  Apostolic  teaching  has  admonished 
us,  that  there  ought  to  be  one  ^yrofession  of  Oatholic  bishops. 
If,  therefore,  the  faith  is  one,  there  should  remain  one 
tradition.  If  there  be  one  tradition,  one  discipline  must  be 
observed  in  all  the  churches.  Churches  have  been,  indeed, 
established  in  diflFerent  regions;   but  throughout  the  whole 

•  Adv.  Hiemses,  i.  n.  10.  f  Gallandna,  t.  vii.  Ep.  8,  n.  9. 
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world  the  Churcli  has  received  the  title  of  one,  hy  reason  of  the 
unity  of  Her  faith.'' 

Tertullian,  again,  in  the  second  century  gives  in  Africa  an 
echo  of  the  teaching  of  S.  Irenaeus  in  Gaul.  After  describing 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  by  the  Apostles,  and 
Her  subsequent  propagation,  he  speaks  of  Her  concord,  inter- 
communion, and  unity,  and  declares  that  "  all  tliese  privileges 
are  secured  on  no  other  principle  than  the  one  tradition  of 
the  same  holy  symbol  of  faith"* 

Athanasius,t  again,  the  great  champion  of  the  faith  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  whom 
we  have  just  quoted.  After  referring  to  the  constant  changes 
made  in  their  profession  of  faith  by  the  Arian  heretics,  who, 
to  use  this  great  Doctor's  words,  "  are  men,  as  S.  James  says, 
of  double  mind,  and  inconstant  in  all  their  ways,  and  who  do 
not  abide  in  one  opinion,  but  embrace  now  one,  now  another  ; 
at  one  time  praising  what  they  have  altered;  at  another, 
blaming  the  same,  and  again  praising  what  they  had  just 
before  blamed,*'  he  declares  that  this  "is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  hucksters  rather  than  of  doctors.  For,  as  the  Fathers 
have  handed  dawn,  this  is  right  doctrine,  this  the  true  mark 
of  teachers,  viz.  to  hold  inutiially  the  sayn-e  confession  (ro  ra 
ahra  aXX//Xo£c  o/uoXoycTv),  and  not  to  he  at  variance  among 
tliemselves,  or  icith  their  predecessors/* 

There  is  one  point  worthy  of  remark  in  these  quotations, 
and  especially  in  the  last  from  S.  Athanasius,  and  it  is  this ; 
that  the  Fathers  do  not  speak  of  a  merely  nominal  consent 
to  a  written  creed ;  which  of  itself  is  lifeless  and  dumb,  and 
needs  an  interpreter;  but  they  insist  on  universal 
unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  faith,  and  especially  on 
imity  in  the  traditional  teacliing  of  the  Hierarchy.  The 
Arians  professed  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  they  rejected  the 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Niceno ;  willing  to  adhere,  in  out- 
ward appearance  at  least,  to  a  symbol  of  the  past,  but 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  living  authority  of  the  present. 


•  De  Pnescriptionibas,  c.  xx.     "  Qnco  jura  non  alia  ratio  regit  quam  cjnsdem 
Sacramonti  una  traditio." 
t  Do  Decretis  NicoBnoD  Synodi,  n.  4. 
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§  4. 

From  what  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  at  once  evident  ?5J«^»  •■ 
that   all  heresy,   of  whatever  kind,   must  be  destructive  of  •■•^^^ 
unity ;  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  a  part  of  Christ's  mystical  ^hSSh't 
body,  and  a  sin,  therefore,  especially  hateful  in  God's  sight;  J^nitS*^' 
for  it  is  the  contradictory  of  faith ;  and,  consequently,  fatal  to  '^^Jj^^ 
the  life  of  the  Church,  incompossiblo  with  it.     Faith  is  the  KJ^J^* 
simple  acceptance  of  the  Divine  revelations  pure  and  entire. 
Heresy,*   as   the   name   implies,  is  a  picking  and  choosing 
of  our  own  will.     Faith  is  based  on  authority;   heresy  on 
private  judgement.   The  former  is  the  great  living  principle  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ;   the   latter  is   the   principle  of  all 
misbelief,  rationalism,  and  infidelity.     The  one  puts  God  first 
as    the    supreme  Truth,  Who   can  neither  deceive   nor  be 
deceived.     The  other  installs  human  reason  in  His  place ;  it 
summons  God's  teaching  before  the  bar  of  human  judgement, 
and  leaves  each  man  free  to  accept  or  reject  what  he  pleases. 
Faith,   on   the   contrary,   sets   a    hedge   round    the    Divine 
communications,   and  excludes  from  the  inclosure  all  mere 
criticism  as  a  sacrilege.     It   admits,   indeed,   reason   even 
within  this  mysterious  field  of  thought,  but  only  as  a  servant 
and  auxiliary  to   the   clearer  understanding   of   the   truths 
revealed — ^not  as  a  judge  or  self-willed  questioner. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  formal 
heretics  in  a  way  which  may  well  inspire  us  with  salutary 
fear.  They  are  there  called  seducers,  proud,  reprobate,  false 
prophets,  antichrist,  men  who  dissolve  Jesus,  lying  teachers, 
speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  and  they  are  denounced  as  men 
to  be  avoided.     See  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  24;  vii.  15;  Acts  xx.  29; 

1  Tim.  vi.  6;  iv.  1,  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  17;  iii.  7,  8;  Titus  iii.  11 ; 

2  Peter  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  8;  1  John  ii.  18;  iv.  3;  2  John  7,  and 
Matt.  vii.  15;  Eom.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  i.  7—9;  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  9; 
2  John  10. 


•  «  Hocrcsis  gra^co  ab  eleciiono  dlcitur,  qnod  Ecilicet  nnuEquisqiic  id  sibi 
eligat,  quod  ei  melias  videainr." — 8.  Hieron»  in  Titum,  t.  10. 
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The  language  of  the  Fathers  is  quite  as  explicit.  Univer- 
sally both  Greeks  and  Latins  speak  of  heresy  as  the  most 
grievous  of  sins;  as  having  the  devil  for  its  author;  as 
corrupting  and  destroying  souls ;  and  as  being  in  a  word  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  S.  Cyprian*  says 
that  when  the  devil  found  he  was  discomfited  by  the  con- 
version of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  to  the  faith,  he  changed  his 
tactics ;  and  seeing  that  the  heathen  temples  were  deserted, 
and  the  idols  without  worshippers,  he  contrived  a  more  artful 
method  for  compassing  his  ends  under  the  guise  of  Christianity 
itself.  And  how  did  he  do  it  ?  ^'  He  invented  heresies  and 
schisms,  by  which  to  subvert  faith,  corrupt  truth,  and  sever 
unity,"  And  in  the  same  work  he  speaks  t  of  "  the  ^poisonous 
destmctiveness  of  heretical  perversity  and  of  schisms,"  while 
in  his  seventy-sixth  epistle  he  calls  all  heretics  and  schismatics 
without  exception  adversaries  of  Christ.  In  the  council  of 
Carthage,  at  which  he  was  present,  they  are  described  as  no 
Christians,  but  worse  than  pagans.  S.  Athanasius,];  in  his 
first  oration  against  the  Arians,  and  S.  Ambrose,  §  in  his  work 
on  penance,  teach  the  same  truth.  The  latter,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke  (b.  vii.  n.  95),  has 
these  words :  '^  Understand  from  this  that  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  are  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
the  Church.  And  therefore  it  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  all 
congregations  of  heretics  and  schismatics  arc  not  of  Ood,  but  of 
the  unclean  spirit"  S.  Optatus||  and  many  others  speak  pre- 
cisely after  the  same  manner. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  heresy  and  its  intrinsic 
deformity  in  general.  And  so  far  Anglican  controversialists 
will  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  declarations  of 
the  Word  of  God,  written  and  unwritten,  which  wc  have 
presented  to  our  readers.  For  they  either  so  modify  and 
restrict  the  signification  of  the  word  as  to  exclude  their  com- 
munion from  the  category,  or  they  allow  themselves  in  the 
imagination  that  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Church  the 
old  creed  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries ;  and  that  since  that 


*  Do  Unitate  EcolesisD;  n.  3.  f  K.  16.  t  In  initio. 

§  II.  c.  4,  n.  24.  II  De  Sohismate  Donatiat.,  i.  n.  10. 
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time  notliing  has  been  or  could  be  defined  as  of  faith,  since 
either,  as  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  aflSrm,*  the  Church  has  not  the 
power,  or  if  She  has,  She  has  never  been  able  to  meet,  by 
reason  of  the  divisions  within  Her,  in  cecumenical  synod.  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  in  another  section, 
but  it  is  our  intention  at  present  to  develope  the  premisses  of 
another  and,  ethically  considered,  a  more  convincing  deduc- 
tion. For  as  the  Church  has  Her  notes,  one  of  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  essay,  so  in  like  manner  has  heresy  its 
notes  or  marks,  by  which  its  presence  may  always  be  detected. 
The  principal  of  these  wo  propose  to  enumerate,  as  we  find 
them  exposed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

We  prelude  our  enumeration  with  a  remark  which  is  of  the  Thenoui 
highest  importance,  and  which,  in  a  sort  of  way,  includes  one  fce«»7  »■ 
of  these  distinguishing  notes  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Heresy  may,  and  as  a  fact  does,  result  from  the  denial  of  even 
one  article  of  faith.  This  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  sacred  deposit.  For  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  rests 
in  its  entireness  on  the  same  immutable  authority;  conse- 
quently to  reject  the  smallest  part  is  to  reject  the  whole. 
Hence  formal  heretics,  i.  e.  those  who  obstinately  and  wil- 
fully refuse  assent  to  the  Church's  teaching,  cannot  be  said 
to  believe  even  those  doctrines  which  they  retain  in  their 
confessions.  They  at  the  best  hold  them  as  opinions  more  or 
less  probable.  Cassianf  clearly  confirms  this  statement  where 
he  says,  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  mystery  and 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  he  who  denies  a  part  of  the  divine 
mystery  is  not  able  to  profess  a  part.  For  they  are  all  so 
intimately  connected  and  incorporate  with  each  other,  that 
one  cannot  stand  without  the  other ;  and  he  who  denies  one 
out  of  them  all,  can  reap  no  advantage  to  himself  from  be- 
lieving all  the  rest.''  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe 
with  supernatural  faith  that  of  the  Real  Presence. 

One  peculiar  note  of  heresy  is  its  mobility.     As  it  has  de-  Notoi 

*  "  Now  what  is  once  matter  of  opinion  cannot  bnt  remain  matter  of  opinion. 
.  .  .  The  Church  defines  what  is  already  matter  of  faith.  It  dqetf  not  make 
it  so." — Appendix  to  Essay  <m  the  Real  Presene  note  R,  p.  800. 

t  De  Incamatione  Christi,  rL  c.  17. 
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stroyed  the  only  foundation  of  certainty  in  the  act  of  intellec- 
tual assent  to  revealed  truth,  its  phases  alter  according  to  the 
caprice  of  its  inventors  and  leaders.  It  is  ever  changing  itscreed, 
its  articles  of  religion,  its  authoritative  declarations,  and  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  as  being  the  expression  of  the  former.  It  is 
constantly  reforming  itself;  rejecting  and  even  anathematizing 
at  one  time  what  it  has  accepted  and  taught  at  another ;  and 
creating  among  those  who  are  under  its  false  teaching  a  bewil- 
derment and  doubting,  which  is  the  fruitful, parent  of  scepti- 
cism. This  was  noticed  long  ago  by  S.  Hilary,  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  In  the  work  which  he  published  against 
Constantius  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Arian  emperor  :*  "  Now, 
O  Constantius,  I  ask  you  this.  What  is  the  faith  which  you 
at  last  believe  ?  For  I  purpose  now  to  pass  in  review  the 
epochs  of  your  changes  of  opinion,  in  which  you  hurried  on 
with  hasty  steps,  gliding  downwards  even  to  the  lowest 
abyss  of  your  blasphemy.  For  after  the  first  declaration  of 
faith  of  the  Nicene  Sjmod,  properly  so  called,  you  collect  a 
council  again  at  Antioch,  and  make  a  new  faith  for  yourself. 
But  it  happens  to  you,  as  it  is  wont  to  happen  with  unskilful 
builders,  who  are  never  pleased  with  their  own  work,  you  are 
always  destroying  what  you  are  always  occupied  in  building. 
.  .  .  You  disagree  with  your  friends,  and  rebel  like  an  enemy 
against  your  own.  You  displace  your  old  ideas  by  new  ones  ; 
your  new  ones  you  again  retract  by  a  new  reformation ;  and 
what  has  been  amended,  you  condemn  by  a  fresh  amend- 
ment.'* S.  Athanasius  t  makes  precisely  the  same  remark  : 
''And  so  they  move  about  and  disturb  everything.  For 
every  year,  hke  those  who  draw  up  wills  and  covenants,  they 
meet  together,  and  pretend  to  draw  up  documents  about  the 
faith ;  so  that  by  this  procedure  they  draw  on  themselves 
derision  and  disgrace ;  because  their  acts  are  cancelled,  not 
by  others,  but  by  themselves."     Dr.  Puseyf  tells  us  that  the 

*  N.  23.  t  Epistola  ad  Epp.  ^gypti  et  LibjSB,  n.  6. 

X  **  The  ancient  creeds  and  prayers  wliich  ombpdy  the  faith.  .  .  .  She, 
through  our  creeds  and  prayers,  has  taaght  ns  all  our  life  long." — Eirenicon, 
p.  10.  This,  too,  was  the  language  of  Alexander  Knox.  He  says,  "  I  know 
nothing  settled  in  the  whole  reformed  body,  but  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  ...  Of  what,  then,  is  the  liturgy  a  standard  ?  I  hesitate  not  to 
Bixy,  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  dcrotion." — RcmalnSf  iii.  pp.  61,  63. 
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doctrino  of  the  English  Establishment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  consequently  that  it  has  a  symbolical 
authority.  Yet  how  many  times  has  it  been  changed  since 
the  Reformation ;  especially  if  we  include  the  separate  action 
of  the  Scotch  and  American  branches  !  Is  it  not  true,  more- 
over, to  give  a  single  illustration,  that  almost  every  distinctive 
feature  of  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  condemned 
in  the  two  charges  of  1846  and  1850,  which  the  late  Bishop 
of  London  delivered  to  his  clergy  ? 

Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  dislike  of  theological  precision^  ^^  ®' 
and  its  tendency  to  retreat  under  general  and  mare  simple  for- 
mulas, which  may  leave  room  for  common  inclusion ,  without 
necessitating  the  sacrifice  of  erroneous  opinions.  This  is  only 
natural.  For  as  any  novelty  of  doctrine,  which  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  analogy  of  faith,  is,  in  the  Church,  its  own 
condemnation,  the  latent  heretic  is  only  too  anxious  to  escape 
observation,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate  his  error  under  the 
aegis  of  earlier  definitions,  whose  concise  wording,  amply 
sufficient  for  an  age  in  which  no  controversy  had  arisen  to 
spoil  the  simplicity  of  faith,  enables  him  more  easily  to 
propagate  his  errors  with  an  appearance  of  orthodoxy.  But 
he  dreads  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  foreseeing  that  it 
will  unmask  his  insidious  designs.  He  always,  in  conse- 
quence, does  his  best  to  avert  the  blow,  by  heaping  on  the 
new  definition  accusations  of  novelty,  innovation,  and  of 
departure  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  from  ancient 
terminology.  No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  Arian 
controversy,  will  need  an  example  of  this  tendency  of  the 
heretical  spirit.  For  the  polemical  works  of  the  Fathers*  who 
lived  at  that  time,  abound  in  the  defence  of  the  tei*m  ifxoouaiog, 
which  the  Church  had  chosen  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  against 
the  cavils  of  the  Arians,  who  had  brought  such  accusations  as 
we  have  mentioned  against  it.  So  the  Nestorians  tried  their 
best  to  cry  down  the  Gcor  Jkoc  of  the  Ephosine  Council.     And 

•  Vido  Epiphan.  Hscres.  Ixix.  n.  70,  Heoros.  Ixxiii.  n.  1 ;  Ambros.  de  Fide  ad 

(  Gratian.  i.  9,  iii.  11;  Falgentiam  in  Bcspons.  od  7"  Obj.  Arianomm,  et  pro 

Fide  Cath.  adv.  Piatam,  nn.  2,  3 ;  Athanas.  Orat.  3*  contra  Arianos,  ot  do  De- 

cretis  Kicronao  Synodi,  r.  f. ;  Cyrill.  Alex.  Dial.  1  dc  Trin. ;  Augustin.  contii:^ 

Haximin,  ii.  1\,  18,  ct  in  Joan.  tr.  xc\rit.  n.  i,  ot  Uilarium  do  Synodis,  n.  83. 
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the  Pelagians  again  and  Semi-Pelagians  confronted  the  great 
Doctor  of  grace  with  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  earlier 
Greek  Fathers.     And  it  is  a  fact  germane  to   our  present 
qnestionj  that^  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Beformationj  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Catholic  Church  which  the  innovators 
attacked  with  more  persisting  animosity  than  the  scientific 
labours  of  the  Church's  schools  of  theology, 
Note  8  of  Another  note  of  heresy,  which  is  a  sort  of  corollary  from 

^'         the   preceding,   is,   that  its   leaders   and  promoters   are  ever 
maldng   excuses,   explanations   of   their   confessions   of  faith; 
trying  to  clothe  thein  in  an  orthodox  dress,  and  to  smoothe  down 
ichatevci'  bears  the  look  of  novelty,     S.  Hilary*  is  a  witness  to 
this  fact.     He  says,   "  In  matters  which  are  considered  (by 
them)  as  spiritual,  i.e.  in  heretical  doctrine,  it  is  incredible 
with  what  labour  of  heart,  and  with  what  careful  selection  of 
words,  heretics  ^  mal-e  excuses  in  sins.'  '^ 
Note  4  of  Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  indefiniteness.    It  dares  not  to 

hereqr.         divulgc  its  real  character.     It  emits,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  a 
blackness  round  about  it,  by  which  it  may  escape  its  op- 
ponents.    A  definite  enunciation,  any  logical  process,  would 
in  most  cases  be  suicidal.     Pressed  on  one  side,  it  uses  the 
ambiguity  of  its  formularies  to  assume  an  identity  of  belief: 
pressed  on  the  other,  it  includes  without  diflBculty  the  precise 
contradictory  within  the   broad  circumference   of  the  samo 
vague  profession.     This  characteristic  likewise  S.  Hilary  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words  :t  '^  There   are   also   other 
plans   of  the  impious, — of  those,  I  mean,  who  have  fallen 
into  heresy,  and  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     Their  manner  of  speech  always 
twisted  into  a  coil  of  error,  J  holding  to  nothing,  and  con- 
sistent in  nothing,  is  tossed  about  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  an 
indefinite  opinion.  .....  They  are  confused  and  perturbed. 

They  dissimulate,  wander  here  and  there,  and  avoid  the  very 
point  of  the  controversy  which  is  in  question.'*  And  in 
another  place  he  remarks,  "  Heretics   very   often   elude   the 

•  Commentary  on  Pe.  cxl.  n.  6. 
t  Commentary  on  Ps.  i.  n.  3. 

J  '*  Quorxim  sermo  in  orbem  semper  et  circnlnm  erroria  inflexns."  This  is 
Imrd  to  render  into  English  without  cnonrating  its  force. 
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tmth  by  a  confasion  and  mixing  up  of  words ;  and  they  seize 
npon  the  ears  of  the  unwary  by  employing  words  in  common 
use/'* 


§5. 
From  this  unity  of  faith  and  of  a  common  profession  is  de-  Themdtyof 

1  n  X  1  1  the  body  of 

nved,  as  from  a  fountain  and  source,  that  mtemal  unity  of  the  the  chuToh. 

'  ...  Ite  internal 

Body  of  the  Church,  of  which  it  is  now  the  place  to  speak.  J2E?'*** 
And,  indeed,  we  may  safely  affirm  of  human  societies  in 
general,  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  animated  by  one  living 
idea,  and  conspire  with  unity  of  purpose  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  one  end  or  object,  so  will  there  be  in  like  measure  a 
more  complete  cohesion  and  conjunction  of  the  several 
members,  united  action,  and  the  preservation  of  that  indivi- 
dual organization  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  fittest  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  good.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
this  corporate  unity  be  preserved,  it  will  be  impossible 
that  the  unity  of  idea  can  long  survive.  If  this  be  true  of 
mere  human  associations  for  a  temporal  object,  how  much 
more  true  must  it  necessarily  be  of  an  empire,  which  was 
established  for  no  temporal  end,  which  is  confined  by  no 
national  limits,  and  whose  influence  and  action  were  intended 
by  Him  who  founded  it  to  extend  through  all  time.  Bacont 
seems  almost  to  have  had  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  mind, 
where  he  exclaims,  "  Certainly  it  is  a  heaven  upon  earth,  to 
have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.''  For  such  an  union  in  charity 
and  truth  is  included  in  Her  essential  constitution.  And  Her 
supernatural  structure  and  life,  Her  eternity  of  duration.  Her 
utter  disengagement  from,  and  opposition  to  the  world,  the 
catholicity  of  Her  rule,  the  sanctity  of  Her  law  and  rule  of  life. 
Her  close  communion  with  the  unseen,  and  with  the  Divine 
nature  itself,  tend  at  once  to  facilitate  a  singleness  of  aim,  and 
a  sympathy  of  afiection  in  all  Her  members.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  man's  nature,  though  regenerate,  is  so  prone  to  the 
disunion  of  jealousy,  pride,  private  aims,  and  of  sin  in  general, 

•  De  Synodisi  §  rii.  n.  20*  f  Bssajs,  Ko.  1,  on  Tmth. 
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ttat  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  determined,  so  to 
speak,  to  secure  this  distinctive  note  to  His  mystical  bodj  hj 
a  special  prayer,  which  he  offered  to  His  Father  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  sacrifice.  Having  already  prayed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  faith,*  ^'Sanctify  them  in  Tliy  truth'' 
{iv  T^  aXridetq.  <tov — I.e.  in  the  truth  which  is  Thine),  He  next 
proceeds  to  ensure  for  His  Church  that  corporate  union, 
which  should  make  Her  an  image  of  the  Divine  oneness.f 
"And  not  for  thein  {i.e.  the  Apostles)  only  do  I  pi'ay  ;  but  for 
them  also,  who  thraugh  their  icord  shall  believe  in  Me;  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father',  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us;  that  the  wmU  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.''  In  these  touching  words, 
Christ  teaches  first  of  all  the  destined  catholicity  and  per- 
petuity of  this  unity.  It  was  to  embrace  all  those  to  the  end 
of  time,  who  should  bo  converted  to  the  faith  by  Apostolic 
teaching.  "  This,  therefore.  He  asks  for  us  now,''  says  S. 
Austin,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  ''which  He  then 
asked  for  them,  i.e.  the  Apostles  (v.  11),  that  all,  i.e.  both  we 
and  they,  may  be  one.''  He  next  teaches  us  that  this  unity  is 
supernatural  in  its  origin,  and  a  special  likeness  of  the  proto- 
typal unity  of  the  three  Divine  Persons;  "That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  TJiou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Tliee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,"  i.e.  "by  faith  in  us,"  says 
S.  Chrysostom.  S.  CyrilJ  of  Alexandria,  in  commenting 
on  this  passage,  expressly  excludes  any  idea  of  a  physical 
unity,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  understands;  "for  how  could  the 
copy  equal  its  prototype  in  every  way?"     In  what  then  was 


•  John  xvii.  17.  t  w-  20,  21. 

X  'Ay&irfiQ  oiv  &pa  Kal  vfiovoiag  Kal  tipi)vriQ  (rvviffffiov  diraiTti^  trvyKOfiiZovra 
vpbc  Mrtira  r»)v  irvcv/iarirr}v  roifg  wianvovTaQt  wq  ttjq  0v<tiic^c  re  Kai 
oiKTiuiovQ  MrtiTOQ,  TrpddfiXov  ik  on  Trjg  Iv  Uarpi  Kai  Tiy  vovo/iivtjQt 
A7rofiifiii<r0ai  tovq  x''P<»*''VP<*C,  rf^v  Iv  vvvaivkvn  ry  kotA  iravrOy  Kai  aharnri- 
TOiQ  hfio^vxioiQ  its  ivoTtjra  ffvv^pofirjv'  Kai  ov  Sq  irov  iravrtaQ  ^i\ovnKr\frn 
rf/c  iv  17/iTv  dy&irm  o  ffvviifffioQ  Kai  rrj^  ofiovoiaQ  1)  dvvafitgy  tic  to  o^twq 
^X'tv  dirapa\\aKTU)Q,  wg  &v  ihv  6  Hart'ip  Tf  Kai  6  Yihg,  Iv  ry  rfjg  ovoiag 
TavroTTiTi  rbv  rrJQ  tvoriyrof  dirocw^ovnc  Tpoirov,  'H  iiiv  ydtp  voiXrai  <pv(TiKfi 
Ti  Kai  dXfjOrJQy  Kai  Iv  ry  riJQ  VTr&p^itoQ  Xoyy  Betitpovftki  17*  1/  ^k  t6  rrjc  &\ri9ovg 
iv6rrjTog  viroKpivfrai  trxiif^a'  TIHq  yap  ctv  tUv  tv  cay  TraprtXCig  roic  cLpxtTviroig 
rd  di'TiTwa. — In  Joannem,  1.  xi.  0. 11,  ad  loc. 
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it  formally  to  consist  f  The  great  Doctor  answers  :  "  In  the 
common  attainment  of  unity  by  a  mutual  consent  in  all 
things^  and  an  indivisible  concord  of  hearts/'  And  lastly  our 
Lord  suggests  the  motive  of  this  prayer,  "  That  tlie  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me/'  i.e.,  as  S.  Chrysostom*  explains 
it,  "  This  is  what  He  said  in  the  beginning,  ^  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another.'  (S.  John  xiii.  35.)  And  how  were  they  to  believe 
on  account  of  this  ?  '  Because  thou  art  a  God  of  peace/  He  says.'' 

This  then  was  to  be  a  proof  at  once  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Church,  a  means  of  distinguishing  Her  from  other  com- 
munions professing  the  name  of  Christ,  and  a  singular  per- 
fection, which  should  attract  and  subdue  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  obedience  of  faith.  It  was  our  Lord's  will,  that  His 
empire  of  truth  should  abide  and  increase  in  the  world 
throughout  all  ages,  with  a  corporate  unity  lasting  and  un- 
broken, such  as  earth  had  never  seen  before ;  a  visible  Church, 
embracing  all  nations  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  one  body,  one  perfectly  organized 
society.  Either  then  Christ  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  His 
own  divine  idea,  which  it  were  blasphemy  to  imagine,  or 
the  notion  of  a  sort  of  generic  Church,  composed  of  a  col- 
lection of  episcopal  communions,  utterly  independent  of  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  is  an  unholy  dream.  Christ  prayed  for 
such  a  concord  of  hearts  within  His  fold,  as  might  represent 
the  Divine  Unity.  What  unity  of  soul  and  common  consent  of 
will  can  be  discovered  in  that  conglomeration  of  antagonistic 
elements,  which  the  theory  in  question  imagines  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day  ? 

By  this  living  union  of  charity  between  the  several  members  TheChorcVt 
and  portions  of  the  Church,  the  whole  body  was  to  grow  in  gnmth. 
symmetrical  proportion,  as  S.  Paul  tells  us  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The 
sanctity  of  one  would,  as  it  were,  permeate  through  all.  In- 
crease in  one  place  by  missionary  effort  would  excite  a  cor- 
responding joy  and  zeal  for  souls  in  another;  and  thus  all  the 
portions  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  would  develope  together 

*  Ad  locam. 
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in  the  harmony  of  one  celestial  unity.  From  this  concord  there 
naturally  arises  a  common  interest.  The  Catholic  is  no  longer 
a  mere  unit.  He  is  the  necessary  centre  of  an  influence, 
which  extends  itself  more  or  less  widely  in  proportion  to  his 
gifts  of  grace  and  sanctity.  When  a  saint  arises^  he  is  the 
saint  of  the  whole  Church ;  and  the  power  of  his  heroic  virtues 
thrills  through  the  Body^  even  to  Its  extremest  parts.  An 
instance  of  this,  which  is  to  our  present  purpose,  occurs  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  France.  God  summoned  one,  whom 
He  had  chosen  as  a  special  vessel  of  election,  from  the  busy 
occupations  of  the  world,  to  be  a  prelate  in  His  Church. 
Responding  to  the  great  graces  which  he  received,  S.  Martin 
of  Tours  soon  became  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  sanctity. 
His  example  became  at  once  common  property;  and  Severus 
Sulpitius,  unwilling  that  it  should  be  lost,  publishes  a  history 
of  the  saint^s  life  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  it  appears,*  '^  it  spreads 
through  Italy,  where  it  makes  the  fortune  of  booksellers. 
Thence  it  passes  into  Illyricum  ;  afterwards  into  Africa.  It 
penetrates  into  the  famous  desert  of  Nitria,  among  those 
Orientals,  who  were  so  madly  fond  of  themselves,  into  Syria, 
and  on  to  Alexandria.  It  appears  even  among  the  Persians 
and  Armenians.  The  disdainful  Greeks  are  well  content  to 
read  it,  and  to  include  the  name  of  Martin  among  the 
illustrious  solitaries.  Seventy  years  after,  it  is  rendered  into 
verso  with  numerous  additions  by  Paulinus  of  P^rigueux,  and 
afterwards  by  Fortunatus.  Gregory  of  Tours  enlarges  it. 
Alcuin  in  the  ninth  century  makes  an  abridgement  of  it.'' 
Thus  the  Catholic  Church  grew,  and  received  nutrition  for 
centuries  by  the  sanctity  of  one  of  Her  saints. 

Compare  this  community  of  interest  for  one  moment  with 
the  strictly  local  influence  of  Anglican  lives,  e,g,,  of  Ken, 
Hammond,  of  "  pious  women,''  and  the  like.  The  Churches 
of  Europe  either  do  not  know  or  ignore  them.  They  never 
recognize  them  as  Church  property.  Nay,  even  within  the 
narrow  Umits  of  the  English  communion  itself,  how  utterly 
dislocated  is  the  estimate  of  books  written  by  persons  of 
eminence  in  its  pale.  Butler  was  accused  of  Popery;  Dr. 
Pusey  was  suspended  for  his  Oxford  sermon  on  the  Real 
•  La  Kerue  Nalionalc,  1863. 
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Presence ;  and  the  Evangelicals^  so  called^  in  order  to  coanter- 
act  the  influence  of  "  The  Anglo-Catholic  Library/'  set  up  their 
series  of  *'  The  Parker  Society/'  Again.  Compare  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  "Eirenicon''  with  that  of  the  life  of  S. 
Martin  of  Tours ;  or  if  this  comparison  be  rejected  as  unequal^ 
with  that  of  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  former 
has  a  professedly  pious  object.  Yet  if  it  is  read  abroad^ 
it  is  with  simple  pity  and  compassion.  Few  would  deem  it 
safe  to  peruse  it.  By  all  it  would  be  considered  an  heretical 
work.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  do  members  of  the  English 
Establishment  receive  it  ?  Dr.  Pusey's  friends  and  followers 
praise  it.  The  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy  in  Paris  de- 
nounces it.  A  Westminster  canon  of  no  little  celebrity  among 
his  coreligionists,  accuses  its  writer  of  grave  error.  Public 
opinion,  in  its  most  favourable  form,  treats  it  as  an  amiable 
dream.  The  powerful  party  of  what  is  called  the  Low  Church- 
men is,  we  understand,  making  it  the  ground  of  a  petition  to 
the  Queen,  that  her  llegius  Professor  of  Hebrew  may  be 
deposed  from  his  chair.*  Strange  vitality  !  Are  these  too  to 
be  included  among  the  "  signs  of  life  "  ? 

Since  this  corporate  unity  is  so  essential  to  the  Church  of  SmJ^ 
God,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  the  Fathers  agree  in  extolling  SSJS^^ 
its  importance,  depicting  its   beauty,  and  insisting   on  the  SSi§?SfUi« 
paramount  necessity  of  its  careful  conservation.     S.  Cyprian,t   ^^^"^ 
in  common  with  many  others,  sees  an  undoubted  type  and  figure 
of  it  in  the  undivided  robe  of  Christ.     Antiochus,t  a  monk  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  seventh  century,  declares  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  on  this  earth,  and  that  nothing  should  tempt  us  to 
violate  it.     S.  Ambrose  §  deduces  the  same  doctrine  from  the 
analogy  of  the  human  body.     S.  Augustine  ||  in  like  manner, 
speaking  of  the  faithful,  who  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  asserts,  that  "  one  faith  holds  all  in  one,  and  one 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  effort  has 
happilj  fallen  to  the  ground.  But  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  regards  onr  argument, 
remains  the  same. 

t  Da  Unitate  EcclesisB,  n.  7.  t  Homilia  Izzz. 

§  De  Officiis  Ministronim,  iii.  8,  n.  19. 

II  *'0mne8  enim  una  fides  tenet;  omnes  enim  nna  caritatis  compago 
conoladit."     Semwne  XIX.  versiis  finema :  in  nppondice. 
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uniting  bond  of  charity  includes  them  all  together/' 
Theophylact  *  expresses  the  same  idea  very  succinctly.  "  If  ye 
are  of  the  Church,"  he  says,  ^^  you  must  in  all  necessity  be 
united.  For  the  name  of  the  Church  is  significative  of  union." 
And  S.  Alexander  t  of  Alexandria,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  letter  announcing  publicly  the  deposition  of  Arius,  deduces 
from  this  union  in  the  Church,  the  propriety  of  frequent 
intercommunication  between  the  different  Churches.  S. 
Hilary  J  identifies  this  concord  of  charity  with  the  Church. 
And  Clement  of  Alexandria  §  uses  in  its  regard  these  remark- 
able words:  "The  excellence  of  the  Church,  as  also  the 
principle  of  Her  construction,  is  in  Her  unity  of  singularity, 
surpassing  all  other  things,  and  having  nothing  like  or  equal 
to  Herself."  These  passages  from  the  Fathers,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  quoted,  speak  distinctly  of  a  corjwruto 
unity,  peculiar  to  the  Church,  and  an  essential  part  of  Her 
very  constitution ;  an  unity,  not  consisting  in  the  individual 
reception  by  many  of  similar  graces,  but  existing  in  a  visible 
society,  which,  as  a  society,  is  one;  and  was  intended  by 
Christ's  institution  to  remain  one,  in  organization,  inter- 
communion of  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  the  unity  of  a 
common  profession.  Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  grace  is 
an  efficient  cause  of  this  unity  of  Christ's  mystical  body ;  but 
we  affirm  that  it  does  not,  cannot,  formally  consist  in  the  re- 
ception of  such  graces,  or  in  the  spiritual  union  with  our  Lord 
and  with  one  another,  which  flows  from  it. 


§  6. 
TiweTiiof         If  it  be  essential  to  the  beiner  and  existence  of  the  Church 

■chiun  m  the  c> 

SSSroct??e     ^^  Christ,  that  it  should  be  built  "as  a  city,  which  is  compact 

CnlT'^'*^*    together  "  (Psalm  cxxi.  3) ;  if  unity  be  that  special   note  by 

which  the  world  should  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  Divine 

mission  of  the  Incarnate  Word;  if  it  have  the  power  of  pro- 

*  Commont.  in  1  Cor.  i.  2.  f  Gallandas,  t.  iv.  p.  452. 

(  In  Faalm.  cxzxii. 

§  'AXXd  Kal  j)  t^ox^  r»7c  'EKKXjjffiac,  Ka9ajr(p  t;  apx4  ^VC  <Tv<rTd<r€tog,  KOTtk 
r//v  fAOvdia  larif  Travra  rtk  uWa  vfrtpPAWovaOy  Kal  fitiHv  ix^^^^  ofioioi'  ^  itov 
iavry. — Siromatumj  vii.  c.  17. 
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ducing  on  earth  an  image  of  the  unity  in  heaven ;  it  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  everything  which  tends  to  impair 
or  destroy  that  union,  carries  with  it  a  malignity  peculiarly  its 
own.  But  has  man  the  power  to  impair  it  ?  Does  it  depend, 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  Church,  on  human  will ;  or  is 
it  a  sort  of  physical  union,  which  is  as  independent  of  us  as 
our  own  nature ;  for  this  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  would  seem  to 
imply  ?  If  so,  schism  would  cease  to  be  a  sin ;  for  it  would 
cease  to  be  possible.  Yet,  Holy  Scripture  warns  us  against* 
^^  mocl'ers,  walking  according  to  their  own  desires;  men  who 
separate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit.'*  And  S. 
Paul  writes  with  much  earnestness  to  the  Corinthians,t  "  Now, 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  yon  all  speak  the  same  thing  ;  and  that  there  be  no  schisms 
among  yon  ;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  judgement,'*  And  he  declares  to  them  that  God  has 
established  in  His  Church  diversities  of  grades  and  gifts  for 
the  very  purpose,  J  "  that  there  might  be  no  schism  in  the 
body,  but  the  members  might  he  mutually  careful  one  for 
another.** 

There  is,  then,  such  a  sin  as  schism ;  and  a  most  grievous 
sin  it  is.  For  it  is  a  wilful  laceration  of  Christ^s  body ;  a  tearing 
asunder  His  undivided  robe ;  an  insult  offered  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  charity.  Who,  as  He  is  the  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  as  the  Fathers  tell  us,  the  complement  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  in  heaven,  is  also  the  living  bond  of  union  in 
the  Church,  and  the  complement  of  Her  perfection  on  earth. 

Accordingly,  the  Fathers,  as  a  general  rule,  seem  unable  to  ^•7**'*Jj''l 
find  words  whereby  to  express  the  horror  and  detestation  tcbiBn. 
which  they  feel  for  this  horrible  sacrilege.  Thus,  for  instance, 
S.  Chryso8tom§  exclaims  with  vehement  emotion,  "Dost  thou 
tear  thy  Lord  limb  by  limb,  and  art  not  horrified  ?  Dost  thou 
grievously  lacerate  the  members  of  the  Lord,  and  tremblest 
not  ?  **  S.  Augustine  ||  also  observes,  '^  We  produce  these  proofs 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  it  may  easily  be  seen  how 


•  Jude  18, 19.  t  1  Cor.  i.  10.  J  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 

§  Homil.  zi.  No.  6,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios. 
II  Contra  Epiat.  Parmenian.  1.  iL  cap.  25,  n.  26. 
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that  there  is  nothing  more  grievous  than  the  sacrilege  of 
schism."  So  again  the  same  Doctor,*  in  another  place,  points 
out  that  a  similarity  of  worship  with  the  Catholic  Church  will 
be  of  little  avail  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  wilful 
schism.  We  will  quote  his  words,  because  their  application  to 
the  present  ecclesiological  movement  in  the  English  Establish- 
ment is  too  important  to  allow  of  our  omitting  them.  Preaching 
before  the  people  of  Caasarea,  in  presence  of  Emeritus,  the 
Donatist  bishop,  he  thus  refers  to  the  latter : — ^'  Out  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  can  do  everything  but  be  saved.  He  can 
have  honour;  he  can  receive  the  sacrament;  he  can  sing 
Alleluia ;  he  can  answer.  Amen ;  he  can  retain  the  Gospel ;  he 
can  both  hold  and  teach  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  nowhere,  save  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  can  he  find  salvation."  S.  Chrysostomf 
has  another  terrible  passage,  where  he  compares  the  schismatic 
to  a  regicide,  and  shows  how  much  worse  the  former  is  than 
the  latter,  ending  with  these  words,  ''  He  who  murders  Christ 
and  tears  Him  limb  from  limb,  what  a  hell  will  he  not 
deserve  ?"  S.  Ireneeus  %  declares  that  no  pretended  reforma- 
tion ^' can  compensate  for  the  viiscldef  of  schism"  And  S. 
Augustine  §  excludes  schismatics  equally  with  heretics  from 
having  any  part  or  lot  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  remains  for  us  to  pursue,  in  our  consideration  of  schism, 
the  same   course    which  we    have  adopted   in  treating  the 
question  of  heresy,   by  bringing  out  into  relief  those  more 
prominent  notes  by  which  the  former  is  distinguished. 
^ot«  1  of  I.  Schism  (of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  schism  as  a  whole, 

and  of  schismatical  bodies,  not  of  individuals  within  them,  who 
maybe  onlyin  a  state  of  material  separation,)  is  known  by  lY^  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Church,  Inj  its  assertio)i  of  a  general  dechnsion 
within  Her,  and  hy  the  office  which  it  assumes  of  reforming  IIei\ 
This  peculiarity  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  S.  Augustine,  || 
when  speaking  of  the  Donatist  schism  in  Africa.  The  passage 

*  Sermo  ad  Cadsariensis  Eoolosiad  Plebom,  n.  G. 
t  Homil.  xi.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  5. 
t  Ady.  Hasreses,  iy.  c.  33,  n.  7. 
§  De  Pideet  Symbolo,  c.  10. 
II  De  Unitate  Ecclosiso,  o.  17. 
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is  too  long  to  quote.  Such  was  the  pretension  of  the  Gnostics.* 
The  heathen  were,  on  their  showing,  carnal.  The  Catholics 
were  an  improvement  indeed  upon  the  former ;  for  they  were 
at  least  animal.  But  they  themselves  were  the  final  develop- 
ment; their  doctrine,  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  So  they  reserved  for  themselves  the  title  of  "  the 
spiritual ''  and  the  "  Gnostics/'  or  the  men  of  real  knowledge. 
They  find  their  parallel  in  the  rationab'sts  of  the  present  day. 
The  Montanists  boasted  of  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  denied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  supplementary  to,  and 
perfective  of.  Her  sacred  deposit  of  the  faith.  Something 
similar  to  this  is  the  claim  of  the  modem  Irvingites.  The  so- 
called  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  assumed  to  itself 
the  office  of  a  new  apostolate.  It  declared,  as  the  Donatists 
had  done  before,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  had  fallen  away 
from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  become  benighted  in 
the  darkness  of  superstition;  and  that  its  preachers  were 
commissioned  to  restore  the  loss,  and  to  spread  the  true  light 
of  evangelical  truth  among  the  nations.  The  Irvingites  in  our 
day,  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  the  miseries  of  Christendom,  and 
particularly  the  divisions  in  the  Catholic  Church,  (which  they 
assume  in  common  with  the  Anglicans  to  exist,)  owe  their 
origin  to  the  loss,  from  the  earliest  times,  of  the  holy  order  of 
Apostles,  which,  as  they  believe,  was  intended  by  Christ  to  be 
perpetual,  and  which  they  are  divinely  commissioned  to  re- 
store, for  the  reunion  and  restoration  of  the  Church  to  that 
primitive  glory,  which  She  has  for  so  long  a  time  lost. 

II.  Another  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality.  Nothing  can  Nousof 
possibly  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ  '^ 
than  this ;  for  She  is  Catholic,  and  by  Her  universal  supremacy 
merges  national  distinctions  and  rivalries  in  the  one  all- 
embracing  name  of  Christian.  Not  that  She  would  destroy 
national  sympathies  and  love  of  country  in  the  citizen.  On  the 
contrary.  She  fosters,  by  elevating  and  supematuralizing  them  ; 
but  She  allows  them  no  place  in  Her  own  personality.  She 
walks  not  in  the  shadow  of  the  nations,  but  the  nations  walk 

•  Seo   Ircneens    adv.  Hseres.    i.   c.   7 — xoiroJ,   \l/vxtKoi,    wvtvfiariKoi;  and 
TortDllion  adv.  ValentiDianoB,  cc.  21  and  26,  with  tho  notes  of  Pamoline. 
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in  Her  light,  and  ''  the  nation  and  the  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  Her  shall  perish."     (Isaias  Ix.  12.) 

But  there  are  two  permanent  principles  of  corporate  unity 
in  the  world.  One  is  the  spirit  of  race  or  nationality;  the 
other  is  the  common  profession  of  a  supernatural  faith,  and 
the  concord  of  a  supernatural  charity.  When  a  religious  com- 
munion, or  a  particular  Church,  has  rejected  the  latter,  it  has 
nothing  else  left  for  itself  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  former. 
Such  was  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  Greek  Church 
from  the  time  that  the  schismatical  temper  began  to  develope 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Apostolic  age.  For  we  can  trace 
its  presence  there  even  in  the  days  of  S.  Paul,  and  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement,  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  S. 
Peter.  It  peeps  out  in  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
and  came  to  its  maturity  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Photius. 
The  Donatist  schism  was  patently  African.  Arianism  seems 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Northern  tribes.  Buty- 
chianism  was  peculiarly  Alexandrian.  And  to  come  to  more 
modem  times,  Lutheranism  clung  to  Germany  as  its  peculiar  * 
home ;  Calvinism  was  Genevan ;  and  Welsh  Methodism  *  owes 
its  present  influence  in  Wales  to  its  identification  with  the 
people  and  their  language.  And  finally,  to  adduce  instances 
of  the  schismatical  spirit^  which,  by  God^s  grace,  was  prevented 
from  developing  into  open  and  formal  schism,  the  Gallicanism 
of  the  last  century  lived,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  nationality 
of  France ;  and  Josephism,  on  the  imperial  pride  of  Austria. 
Note  8  of  III.  A  third  note  of  schism  is  its  suhservicnce  to  the  sccul<ir 

power.  Its  common  principle  of  action  is  to  render  to  Cassar 
the  things  which  be  God^s.  It  has  broken  with  Christ^s  Vicar. 
It  falls  back  upon  the  arm  of  civil  authority,  "a  staflF  of  a 
broken  reed,  upon  which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  break,  and  go 
into  his  hand.^^  (4  Kings  xviii.  21.)  Whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  what  was  the  mother  to  conceive  it,  is  soon  the  mother  to 
overlay  and  smother  it.  And  the  source  of  its  nascent  strength 
is  the  cause  of  its  succeeding  paralysis.  The  Church  cannot 
be  the  slave  of  monarchs.     For  She  is,  in  Her  spirituality, 

*  It  18  qnite   distinct   from,  and  independent  of,  English  or  WcMsleyan 
Methodism. 
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supreme  ruler  over  kings.  "Their  kings  shall  minister  to 
Thee ''  (Isaias  Ix.  10),  and  kings  shall  walk  "  in  the  brightness 
of  Thy  rising  '^  (Isaias  Ix.  3).  She  derives  not  Her  power  nor 
Her  jurisdiction  from  the  breath  of  monarchs ;  but  they  owe 
the  stability  of  their  rule,  and  the  foundation  of  their  security 
to  Her  influence ;  and  they,  no  less  than  their  meanest  subjects, 
are  Her  children.  The  Christian  throne  is  based  on  the 
Cathohc  altar ;  not  the  altar  on  the  throne.  And  the  whole 
history  of  the  Papacy  down  to  the  present  day,  is  one  con- 
tinued realization  of  this  truth. 

It  would  seem  as  though,  to  adduce  particular  instances  of 
this  note  of  schism  and  heresy,  (for  the  two  are  practically 
inseparable,)  would  be  to  weaken  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
history  ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  we  will  adduce  a  few.  The  scheming 
Arius  trafficked  on  the  patronage  of  the  good-natured  and 
unsuspicious  Constantino.  His  disciples  in  Africa  gather 
round  the  sceptre  of  Hunneric.  Nestorius  shelters  himself  for 
a  time  behind  the  authority  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  The 
history  of  the  Greek  schism  bristles  with  similar  instances. 
And,  to  come  later  down,  Luther's  subservience  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  was  so  abject,  as  to  induce  him  to  sanction  that 
prince's  intention  of  keeping  concubines;  and  to  defend  the 
sin  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cranmer  was  the 
pitiable  creature  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  Russian  Church,* 
since  it  has  cast  off  its  former  subordination  to  the  schismatical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  is  more  than  ever  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Czar.  Again,  it  is  a  telling  fact,  that  Qalli- 
canism,  which  is  evidently  inDr.Pusey's  good  graces,  was  always 
to  be  discovered  bending  a  supple  knee  before  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne.  We  will  take  Mr.  Lecky  as  our  authority ;  for  on 
such  a  question  he  may  certainly  be  considered  as  impartial.  He 
first  speaks  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pays  them  a  compliment,  which 


•  "The  Mosooyite  Patriarcli  was  done  awaj  with,  bj  Peter  I.,  that  ho 
might  pat  in  his  place  what  he  called  'the  holj  permanent  metropolitan 
Bvnod/  the  head  of  which  Is  the  Emperor  for  the  time  being ;  and  all  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Emperor." — Perrone  de  Locis  Theoh,  P.  1,  c.  3| 
n.  30^4 
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doubtless,  they  will  know  how  to  appreciate.*  ''  All,  or  nearly 
all  those  writers/'  he  says,  ''urged  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  that  doctrine  of  a  social  compact,  which  was  destined 
at  a  later  time  to  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe/^  But  what  of  the  Gallicans  ?  The  author  proceeds : 
"  If  we  now  turn  from  the  Jesuits  to  the  Gallican  section  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  contrast  is  very  remarkable.  We 
find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  new  order  of  interests,  and 
consequently  of  new  principles.  The  gi'eat  power  of  tho 
French  Church  and  of  the  monarchy  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, had  early  induced  its  bishops  to  assume  a  tone  of 
independence  in  their  dealings  with  the  Papal  see,  that  was 
elsewhere  unknown,  and  a  close  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  was  the  manifest  interest  of  both.  But  in  order  that 
such  an  alliance  should  be  effectual,  it  was  iiccessanj  that  the 
Poj)e  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  iiossiUe  to  the  IcdcI  of  an 
ordinarij  bisJioj},  while  the  sovereign  was  exalted  as  the  imme- 
diate representative  of  the  Deity.  In  this  way  the  bishops 
were  freed  from  the  pressure  of  Papal  ascendancy,  and  the 
sovereign  from  the  worst  consequences  of  excommunication. 
.  .  .  As  the  power  of  deposition  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  centre  of  the  more  liberal  system  of  politics,  and  as  every- 
thing  taken  from  the  Popes  was  (jivcn  to  the  lungs,  the  Gallican 
teaching  was  always  inimical  to  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  interference  of  an  Italian  priest  with  French  politics 
offended  the  national  pride,  it  was  eminently  popular.  .  .  • 
In  1688  the  Sorbonne  asserted  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  civil  power,  and  the  same  thing  was  again  declared  in  tho 
famous  articles  of  1682,  which  are  the  recognized  basis  of 
Grallicanism.  In  his  defence  of  these  articles  Bossuet  soon 
afterwards  systematized  the  whole  theology  of  the  school.  The 
general  result,  as  far  as  it  regards  civil  liberty,  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  king  occupied  his  throne  by  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate authority  of  the  Deity ;  and  is  consequently  in  his  tem- 
poral capacity  altogether  independent  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  Every  Pope  who  had  exercised  or  claimed 
a  power  of  deposition,  had  exceeded  his  functions  and  been 
guilty  of  usurpation." 

*  Bise  and  Inflaenoe  of  Bationalism  in  Earope,t.  ii.  ch.  5,  p.  181. 
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This  remarkable  writer,  in  reviewing  Cliurcli  history,  takes 
his  general  standingpoint  upon  that  self-created  elevation, 
which  is  characteristic  of  modem  rationalists.  Nor  do  we  wish 
to  express  the  least  sympathy  with  that  sceptical  materialism 
which  it  has  been  his  object  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  philo- 
sophical theory.  Nevertheless  he  synthesizes  facts,  and  out 
of  these  evolves  principles,  with  considerable  penetration ;  and 
his  judgement  is  consequently  valuable,  if,  as  a  general  rule, 
you  exactly  inverse  the  graduation  of  his  critical  barometer. 
Here,  at  all  events,  he  has  hit  upon  a  truth. 

rV.  Another  note  of  schism  is  its  isolation.  We  do  not  i^?*«_*<»^ 
mean  in  outward  position  alone,  but  also  in  its  temper  of  mind 
and  action.  A  sect  has  no  sympathies  for  that  Church  from 
whose  communion  it  has  separated.  On  the  contrary,  it  fears 
and  hates  her.  Nor,  again,  has  it  any  sympathy  with  other 
sects  distinct  from  itself;  and  all  political  attempts  at  a  com- 
mon combination  have  always  proved  abortive.  It  is  concen- 
trated within  itself,,  where  it  has  enough  to  do  to  prevent 
convulsion.  It  never  casts  a  glance  outside  of  its  own  commu- 
nion, unless  some  sudden  emergency  or  common  danger  should 
drive  it  into  a  temporary  coalition  with  others.  In  its  eyes 
the  Church  is  itself.  It  will  practically  know  no  other,  own 
no  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  the  object  of  its  secret  jealousy,  and 
avowed  contempt.  Her  troubles  are  its  joy ;  and  should  kings 
or  princes  for  a  time  in  any  country  ride  roughshod  over  Her 
liberty  or  rights,  it  can  ill  conceal  its  satisfaction.  Its  motives 
are  selfish  and  political.  It  preserves  neither  the  Catholic 
name,  nor  tho  CathoKc  spirit.  This  was  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony against  the  heretics  of  his  time.  His  words  are  :*  '^  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  administration  of  the  Word,  since  their 
labours  are  directed  not  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but 
to  the  subversion  of  ours  (Catholics).  They  consider  it  rather 
to  be  their  glory,  if  they  cause  the  ruin  of  those  who  stand,  not 

*  **  De  yerbi  antom  administratione  qnid  dicam  ?  Cam  hoc  sit  negotlam  illiS) 
non  ethnicos  conyertendi,  sod  nostroa  eyertendi.  Hanc  magis  gloriam  captanti 
si  stantibos  rninam,  non  si  jaoontibas  elevationcm  oporcntar :  qnoniam  ct 
ipsnm  opoB  eoram  non  do  saoproprio  asdificio  yonit,  sod  de  yeritatis  deatmctiono* 
Nostra  Bofibdiimt^  nt  sua  esdifioent." — De  PrascripUonibw,  o.  xlii. 
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if  they  raise  the  fallen ;  since  their  labour  does  not  start 
from  a  building  of  their  own,  but  from  the  destruction  of  the 
truth.  They  undermine  our  edifice,  that  they  may  build  up 
their  own.'' 

ShSm.**^  V.  Another  note   of  schism   is  its   internal  disordei'  and 

dissension.  It  cannot  keep  its  subjects  together  in  the 
profession  of  one  set  of  doctrines,  for  it  has  no  principle  of 
authority  within  it;  and,  consequently,  formal  schism  can 
never  continue  for  long  without  becoming  heretical.  Peace  is 
not  its  portion  ;  for  it  has  departed  from  peace.  It  has  made  a 
wanton  rent  in  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ ;  no  wonder,  then, 
if  it  in  turn  should  be  torn  in  sunder  by  its  own  children  ! 

MhUi2  °'  VI.  Yet  another  note  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  may 

be  almost  said  to  be  included  in  the  preceding ;  and  that  noto 
is,  its  fecundity  in  (jiviwj  birth  to  fresh  divisions.  This  misery 
is  the  natural  result  of  its  internal  dissensions.  These 
increase,  till  at  last  the  time  comes  when  the  continuance 
of  external  communion  one  with  another  becomes  impossible ; 
and  a  new  society  springs  into  existence.  So  was  it,  as 
history  tells  us,  with  the  Arians.  S.  Augustine*  is  our 
authority  for  affirming  of  the  Donatists  that  ^'this  same 
party  of  Donatus  is  torn  up  into  a  number  of  very  small 
sects ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  each  one  of  these 
minutest  religious  communions  wanted  to  make  out  that  it 
alone  was  the  true  Church,  and  had  the  right  baptism,  to  the 
exclusion  as  of  its  fellow  sects,  so  also  of  the  Catholic  Church 
^' which  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  world.''  It  is 
notorious  how  soon  the  same  divisions  took  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  common  cause  of  bitter  complaint  and  lamentation 
among  its  leaders.  So  again,  yet  more  recently,  the  Freo 
Kirk  separated  itself  from  the  Establishment  of  Scotland. 
So  again  Wesleyan  Methodism — itself  a  schism  from  the 
English  Establishment — ^was  scarcely  organized,  when  Whit- 
field seceded  from  it  with  his  admirers ;  and,  though  it  has 
existed  for  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  enumeration 
alone  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  from  time   to  time 

*  Dc  BaptiflmOi  coutra  Dunatistas,  i.  ch.  G* 
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seceded  from  it,  and  formed  a  new  sect  of  their  own,  would 
well  nigh  fill  one  of  these  pages. 


§7. 

Following  the  method  which  was  proposed  at  the  outset  of  JJ-J^Jf"**'" 
this  essay,  the  coarse  of  our  argument  leads  us  now  to  a  con-  JjJJf®'***'*^ 
sideration  of  that  important  principle  and  source  of  unity  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  Her  Hierarchy;  that  network  of 
nerves,  which,  ramifying  in  all  directions  to  the  extremest 
parts,  and  embracing  the  whole  periphery,  gives  unity  of 
action,  will,  and  sympathy.  But  that  it  may  be  the  effectual 
cause  of  union  among  the  members,  need  is  there  that  it 
should  have  an  unity  proper  to  itself. 

In  the  nervous  system  of  man,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
central  part  of  all  nervous  action, — at  least  of  motion  and 
volition.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  common  focus, 
towards  which  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral  nerves  converge. 
"  It  is  the  source  of  all  respiratory  movements,^'*  "  the  seat  of 
volition  and  of  the  faculty  of  sensation ;  '^  and  if  we  consider 
it  inclusively  with  its  prolongation  into  the  cerebrum,  it  is 
apparently  the  central  organ  for  all  sensations.  The  brain  in 
its  several  parts  would  seem  to  be  able  to  endure  lesion, 
without  producing  more  than  local  insensibility ;  but  a  severe 
injury  inflicted  on  the  medulla  prolongata  paralyzes  the  whole 
body,  stops  respiration,  and  results  in  loss  of  life. 

In  like  manner  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  acquires  and  re- 
tains the  perfectness  of  its  corporate  unity  through  the  presence 
and  action  of  its  hierarchical  orders  in  all  their  several  parts. 
But  that  they  may  be  able  to  communicate  such  a  oneness  of 
life,  it  is  necessary,  as  wo  have  said  already,  that  they  should 
themselves  bo  one  by  a  central  organization;  '^for  no  one 
gives  what  he  has  not  first  himself,'^  as  the  proverb  is. 

We  have  no  need  to  delay  long  in  proving  the  first  asser- 
tion ;  for  it  has  been  already  shown  from  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  Hierarchy   was  established  for  this  very 

*  Hiiller'B  Physiolog^r,  Dr.  Bale's  TraoslatioD,  r*  i.  b.  ill.  sec.  5,  ch.  8,  n.  3, 
p.  826»» 
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purpose,  i.e.for  the  huildingnp  of  the  body  ofOhrist,  till  we  all 
come  info  the  unify  of  the  fiith,  to  a  i^erfect  man;  in  other 
words,  for  the  preservation  of  the  living  unity  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body  of  the  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  a  principle  which 
the  Fathers  universally  take  for  granted,  and  use  as  the 
indisputable  foundation  of  their  reasonings  against  heresy  and 
schism.  The  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,  for  instance,  may  be 
said  to  be  one  repeated  inculcation  of  its  truth  and  cogency. 
One  and  all,  they  subscribe  to  the  words  of  S.  Cyprian,* 
where  he  says,  "  The  Church  does  not  forsake  Christ ;  and  a 
people  united  to  the  priest,  and  a  flock  keeping  close  to  the 
shepherd,  these  are  the  Church.  Hence  you  should  know 
that  the  Bishop  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  tbe 
Bishop ;  and  that,  if  any  one  is  not  one  with  the  Bishop,  he  is 
not  in  the  Church ;  and  that  they  who,  while  they  are  not  at 
peace  with  the  priests  of  God,  acting  with  surreptitious  guile, 
fancy  that  they  are  secretly  in  communion  with  a  few,  flatter 
themselves  in  vain;  since  the  Church,  which  is  one  and 
Catholic,  is  neither  separated  nor  divided,  but  is  truly  con- 
nected and  cemented  by  the  adhesive  power  of  the  priesthood 
united  within  itself.*' 
TheChnrch'f  Thcsc  last  words  of  S.  Cvpriau  lead  us  at  once  to  the  ffreat 
erarcbicd.  qucstiou  OH  which  evcrythmg  turns.  Is  the  government  of 
the  Church  aristocratic  or  regal?  Did  Christ  ordain  that 
His  Church  should  be  ruled,  preserved  in  Her  unity,  directed, 
by  a  multitudinous  college  of  bishops  equal  in  power  and 
jurisdiction ;  or  did  He  establish  in  His  Church  one  only  of 
her  bishops  to  be  His  vicar,  bishop  of  bishops,  column  of  the 
Church,  the  one  universal  pastor,  from  whose  chair  all  juris- 
diction should  flow  as  from  one  centre,  source,  fountain,  to 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  episcopate;  and  through  them  to 
the  priesthood; — the  one    appointed  guardian  of  the   faith, 

*  <'  Ecclesia  tamen  a  Christo  non  recodit ;  et  iUi  sunt  Ecclesia,  plebs  sacerdoti 
adnnata  et  pastori  sao  groz  adhasrons.  Undo  soiro  debes  cpiscopum  in 
Ecclesia  esse,  et  Ecclcsiam  in  episcopo ;  et  si  quis  cam  episcopo  non  sit,  in 
Ecclesia  non  esse ;  et  frostra  sibi  blandiri  cos,  qui  pacem  cum  sacerdotibus  Dei 
non  habentcs,  obrepnnt  et  latenter  apud  qnosdam  commonicarc  so  crednnt, 
quaudo  Ecclesia,  quae  Catholica  et  una  est,  scissa  non  sit,  neqno  divisa  j  scd 
sit  ubiquo  connexa,  et  colia^rentium  sibi  invicem  sacerdotum  glutino  copulata.'* 
— JKp.  LXIX.  ad  Pujpianvm. 
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expositor  of  principles  and  questions  of  moral,  supremo 
arbiter  and  judge  in  both  ?  This  is  the  great  question.  And 
the  CathoUc  answers  it  by  asserting,  that  Christ  did  make 
S.  Peter  and  his  successors,  the  Popes,  the  head  of  His  Church 
on  earth,  with  all  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  enumerated. 
Heretics  and  schismatics,  of  whatever  form  and  colour,  deny 
it.  With  the  former  it  is  an  article  of  faith ;  it  is  a  necessity 
of  the  very  position  of  the  latter,  that  they  should  denounce  it 
as  a  modem  innovation.  For  ourselves  we  will  say,  that  of 
all  the  enigmas  which  the  licence  of  human  thought  presents, 
none  is  to  us  more  inexplicable  than  the  resolute  rejection  of 
this  dogma  by  those  who  profess  submission  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Fathers ;  because  there 
is  no  one  doctrine,  not  even  excepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  Transubstantiation,  which  has  such  clear  proof 
from  Holy  Scripture  in  its  favour,  and  such  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony in  the  writings  of  Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  from  Her  birth  on  the 
first  Whit-Sunday  up  to  the  present  hour,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  However,  in  one  essay,  even  were  it 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  could  not  hope  to  do 
justice  to  it.  We  shall  therefore  concentrate  our  proof,  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  question  further 
can  consult  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  written 
on  it. 

,    We  have  seen  that  the  Church's  life  is  the  unity  of  Her  Araprema 
faith  and  of  the  profession  of  that  faith.     We  have  seen  too  haJfofthe 
that  as  She  is  a  living  body,  which  is  intended  to  grow  to  a  ^««~*^  ^ 
perfect   man.  to  the  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ,  Tahonofthe 
bhe  was  to  increase  like  Him,  her  Divine  Head,  in  wisdom.    It  ^th. 
is  one  of  the  miserable  peculiarities  of  heresy  and  schism,  that 
they  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  sort  of  Egyptian  mummy, 
bound  up  in  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  remote  past ;  and  so  with 
Her  early  canons  and  earlier  theological  terminology  bound 
tightly  round  Her,  they  sot   Her  up  in  their  archroological 
museum,   this    so-called  Primitive  Church  of  theirs,    as  tho 
sole  arbitrcss  of  truth  and  of  theological  science.     But  the  past 
is  dead,  and  has  no  power  or  authority,  save  as  it  lives  in  tho 
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present.  The  Church  of  God  is  the  one  pillar  of  the  truth, 
and  Her  living  voice  the  one  authority.  Our  Lord  did  not  tell 
the  faithful  to  hear  the  Fathers,  but  to  hear  the  Church.  The 
Fathers,  indeed,  have  their  place  in  the  Church's  library,  and 
a  most  important  place  it  is ;  but  books  can  never  be  made 
into  judges.  The  Chnrch,  therefore,  must  have  a  living  voice ; 
the  question  is,  where  does  it  reside.  Those  who  maintain 
that  Her  form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  declare  that  it 
resides  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  But  such  enunciations  are 
intermittent  only,  and  occur  at  rare  intervals.  Meanwhile, 
controversies  arise  in  matters  of  faith :  who  is  to  decide  them  ? 
Questions  of  the  greatest  moment  began  to  be  mooted  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  reformation  concerning  original  sin,  the 
nature  of  justification,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  surely  cannot  be  called 
matters  of  minor  importance  ?  Who  was  to  decide  them  ? 
Accordingto  the  Branch-Church  theory,  no  (Ecumenical  Council 
has  been  held  since  the  Photian  schism,  and  the  convocation  of 
such  a  council  is  now  more  than  ever  a  moral  impossibility. 
What,  meanwhile,  is  to  become  of  all  those  debated  doctrines 
which  have  been  accumulating  in  Christendom,  according  to 
the  Anglican  theory,  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  ?  Was  it 
then  of  Christ's  institution  that  the  Church  in  Her  normal 
state  should  be  without  Her  voice  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  its  profession,  without  which  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  utterly  hopeless  ? 

Surely  reason  itself  must  teach  us  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
could  not  have  provided  means  so  unfitted  for  the  end  pro- 
posed !  Either  the  devil  has  made  void  the  promises  of 
Christ,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  His 
Church,  or  She  has  a  living  voice,  now  as  ever;  and  there  is 
still  within  Her,  ready  for  the  emergency,  an  infallible  judge, 
who  may  decide  controversies  in  this  nineteenth  century  as  he 
did  in  the  first  six.  Such  is  our  belief  as  Catholics.  Wo 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  *^  the  chair 
of  Peter  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bacchiarius,*  '^  the  seat  of 
faith;''  that  there  is  one  central  throne  in  the  Church, 
founded  by  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  rich  with  Apostolic  gifts, 

*  QaUandius,  U  ix.  p.  183*    Baochiorli  fide0« 
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which  always  throughout  all  time  sustains^  defends^  preserves 
the  faith;  one  ever  living  voice  of  authority,  which  was 
divinely  appointed  to  strengthen  the  brethren  (Luke  xxii.  32); 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  God ;  one  supreme 
judge,  slaying  heresy  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  and  that 
one  infallible  judge  is  the  Pope,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  spared  the  necessity  of  further  lengthening  this  point  of 
our  argument  by  the  production  o£  authorities  from  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  as  the  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  by 
Mr.  AlUes  in  his  work  ''  The  See  of  Peter.'' 

But  no  less  necessary  was  it  to  the  corporate  unity  of  the  ^ .  ^ 
Church,  that  there  should  be  one  common  centre  of  authority,  J"^^|J^ 
and  source  of  jurisdiction.  A  supreme  chair  was  as  essential  Jf^JJJIJJ^! 
to  preserve  the  Church  from  the  assaults  of  schism,  as  it  was  ™**/- 
to  preserve  Her  from  the  inroads  of  heresy.  An  aristocratic 
form  of  government  in  a  world-wide  communion,  could  not, 
humanly  speaking,  resist  for  long  the  designs  of  individual 
ambition,  or  of  love  of  notoriety.  Equality  of  powers 
would  soon  resolve  itself  into  independence  of  action.  If 
each  of  the  great  Patriarchates,  for  instance,  had  had  within 
itself  the  source  of  its  own  absolute  rights,  and  its  court  of 
ultimate  appeal,  how  many  years  would  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
and  Constantinople  have  remained  in  intercommunion  with 
each  other,  or  either  of  the  three  with  Rome?  But  if  such 
centres  should  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  what 
Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gorham  judgment,  (if  we 
remember  rightly,)  declared  to  be  in  his  conviction  the  method 
of  the  Church's  constitution,  were  really  time ;  if  all  bishops 
received  from  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  own  see  full  commission 
to  "  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  which  is  among  them;"  who 
would  be  able,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  vivid  imagination, 
to  paint  the  world  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which  would 
have  broken  the  Church  to  pieces,  or  ever  She  had  met  in  Her 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  ?  Every  schism  and  heresy  would  in 
such  case  have  been  perpetuated  by  Christ's  institution.  For 
as  no  one  can  take  away  a  spiritual  power  which  he  cannot 
give,  not  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  assembled  together 
in  solemn  conclave,  could  have  deprived  Paul  of  Samosata 
of  jurisdiction  in  his  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  ;    or  Nestorius, 
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Macedonius,  Sergins,  in  their  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ; 
Peter  in  his  Alexandrine  Patriarchate ;  or  any  of  those  many 
bishops  who  have  erred  from  the  faith^  or  separated  from  the 
Church's  unity,  of  their  independent  episcopal  authority.  And 
so  a  separation,  once  existing,  would  Uve  on  for  ever. 

As,  then,  it  is  necessary  in  the  human  body  that  there  should 
be  a  head  of  all  the  members,  and  that  in  the  nerves  of  motion 
and  volition  there  should  be  a  common  focus ;  so  also  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  was  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
one  head  on  earth ;  one  centre,  from  which  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  priesthood  should  receive  either  the  lawfulness  or  the 
validity  of  their  action. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Christ  committed  the  keys  to 
Peter,  conferring  on  him  alone,  as  being  the  foundation  of 
His  Church,  plenitude  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  He  appointed  Peter  to  be  the  universal  shepherd  of  His 
whole  flock,  sheep  and  lambs.  He  knew  full  well  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church's  corporate  unity,  it  was  necessary 
to  constitute  an  earthly  head ;  the  focus,  towards  which  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy  should  converge.  And  thus  the 
people  united  to  their  priests,  the  priests  to  their  bishops,  the 
bishops  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  all  might  be  one  body  and 
members  one  of  another  : — 

"  One  vast  commonity 
Known  by  its  unity 
Truly  Divine." 

And  this  is  the  universal  teaching  of  the  Fathers ;  and  is  inde- 
libly imprinted  on  nearly  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
S.  Optatus,*  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  century  addresses  the 
Donatists  in  the  following  words : — "We  must  see  who  is  the 
chief  Bishop,  and  where  is  the  seat  of  His  Episcopal  Chair 
(videndum  quis  ct  ubi  prior  cathedram  sederit).  If  you  know 
not,  learn ;  if  you  know,  blush  for  shame ;  ignorance  cannot 
then  be  imputed  to  you.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  do 
know.  It  is  a  sin  for  one  to  go  wrong  knowingly ;  for  it  is 
customary  sometimes  to  pardon  those  who  act  through  igno- 
rance. You  cannot,  then,  deny  that  you  know  the  Episcopal 
chair  to  have  been  conferred  on  Peter  as  Primate,  in  the  city  of 

*  Po  Scliismatc  Donatistarnm,  1.  ii.  n.  2, 
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Bome^  in  whicli  Peter  sat,  liead  of  all  the  Apostles,  whence  he 
was  called  Cephas  also ;  in  communion  with  which  chair  unity 
was  to  bo  preserved  by  all ;  in  order  that  the  Apostles  might 
not  maintain  each  an  independent  chair  of  his  own ;  so  that 
ipso  facto  ho  should  be  a  sinner  and  schismatic,  whoever 
should,  in  opposition  to  that  one  pre-eminent  See,  establish 
another  on  an  equality  with  if  S.  Optatus  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  from  S.  Peter  down  to 
his  own  time,  ending  with  Siricius,  ''  who  is  our  contemporary ; 
with  whom  the  whole  world,  including  ourselves,  by  the 
intercourse  of  letters  of  communion,  is  cordially  united  in  one 
social  bond  of  unity/'  This  saint  is,  as  we  see,  bold  enough 
to  aflSrm  that  the  supremacy  of  Peter  was  divinely  established, 
in  order  that  the  other  Apostles  might  not  set  up  rival  thrones 
of  their  own.* 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssaf  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  receive  their  jurisdiction  through  Peter  and 
his  successors.  These  are  his  words : — "  Through  Peter  he 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  key  of  supercelestial  honours/'  S. 
MacariusJ  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  century,  compares  the 
position  of  Peter  under  the  new  law  to  that  of  Moses  under 
the  old.  He  says,  "  Afterwards  Peter  succeeded  to  Moses ; 
and  to  him  was  committed  the  new  Church  of  Christ  and  thfi 
true  hierarchy,'^  S.  Cyprian  §  asserts  that  ''there  is  one 
baptism,  and  one  Holy  Spirit ;  and  one  Church  founded  in  the 
source  and  nature  of  Hei*  unity  on  Peter  by  Christ  our  Lord.'' 

•  "Videndam  est,  quia  efc  ubi  prior  Cathedram  sederit.  Si  ignoras, 
diBce ;  si  nosti,  embcsco ;  ignorantia  ascnbi  non  potest :  rcstat  ergo  ut  noveris. 
Scientem  erraro  poccatum  est ;  nam  ignorantibua  nonnunquam  solet  ignosci. 
Igitnr  nogaro  non  potcs,  sciro  to  in  nrbo  Roma  Petro  primo  Cathedram  epiBco- 
palcm  esse  collatam,  in  qna  sodcrit  omnium  Apostolorum  caput  Petrus  ;  undo 
ot  Cephas  appcUatns  est :  in  qua  una  Cathedra  unitas  ab  omnibus  servarctnr ; 
ne  cwteri  Apo&toli  singulas  $ibi  quisque  deftnderent ;  ut  jam  schismaticus  et 
peccator  esset,  qui  contra  singularem  Cathedram,  alteram  collocaret. 

"  Ergo  Cathedram  unicam,  quao  est  prima  do   dotibus,  sod  it  prior  Fotrus, 

cui  Buccessit  Linus Damaso  Siricius,  hodie  qui  noatcr  est  sociua,  cum 

c[uo  nobiscum  totus  orbis  commorcio  formatarum,  in  una  communiouis  societato 
concordat."— Pe  SchismaU  Donatistarum,  1.  ii.  n.  2. 

t  Ciu  llirpov  iSkiKt  Toic  iirtOKOiroiQ  rijv  icXeica  twv  iTrovparliJi^  Tifiwv. — Dc 
CasUgcUione. 

X  Horn.  zxvi.  n.  23.    GallandnSi  iii.  p.  101. 

§  Ep.  Ixx.  ad  Janoarimn,    Ed,  Bened. 
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And  again,*  "  For  to  Peter  first  of  all,  on  whom  He  built 
His  Church,  and  in  whom  He  appointed  and  made  manifest  the 
origin  of  unity,  the  Lord  gave  that  power,  that  what  he  loosed 
on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven/'  According  to  S. 
Cyprian  then,  in  both  these  passages,  Christ  laid  the  foundation 
of  His  Church's  unity  in  Peter.  S.  Ambrose  also,t  who  shall 
be  our  last  witness,  speaking  of  the  Novation  schismatics, 
says,  ''They  have  not  the  inheritance  of  Peter,  who  hold 
not  to  the  see  of  Peter,  which  they  rend  by  their  impious 
divisions/'  And,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  J  he  writes  : — 
"  Your  clemency  was  to  be  entreated  not  to  allow  the  head  of 
the  whole  Roman  world,  the  Boman  Church,  and  that  most 
holy  faith  of  the  Apostles  to  be  disturbed;  fai*  the  rights  of 
venerable  coinviunion  floto  thence  to  all.'' 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical evidence ;  for  the  facts,  by  themselves,  would  require  a 
volume  for  their  narration.  We  would  only  ask  any  unpre- 
judiced person  to  read  the  authentic  acts  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Councils,  which  are  admitted  to  be  (Ecumenical, 
and  received  as  of  authority  by  the  English  Establishment, 
and  then  to  tell  us  if  it  is  possible  that  the  Papal  Legates 
could  have  said  and  done,  what  they  did  say  and  do,  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  or  that  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  could  have  written  the  letters  they  did,  unless  tho 
doctrine  of  tho  Papal  supremacy  had  been  practically  as  fully 
admitted  then  by  the  great  Eastern  Patriarchates,  as  it  is 
held  at  the  present  time  in  the  Catholic  Church. || 

§8. 

TheChurcb's       It  only  remains  now,  so  far  as  tho  positive  part  of  this 

uSS  °^         essay  is  concerned,  to  touch  briefly  on  the  external  notes  of 

corporate  unity  in  tho  Church.     That  some  such  notes  must 

exist,  hardly  requires  proof.     For  the  Church  is  visible ;  and 

*  Ep.  Ixxiii.  No.  7,  at  Jobaianoxn. 

t  De  Fccnitciitia,  i.  c.  7,  n.  33.  J  Epist.  xi. 

II  See  the  anthor's  sermon,  "  The  Claims  of  the  Anglican  EBtabliehmcnt  to 
bo  the  represent  at  ivo  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  tested  by  the  histoiy  and  acts  of 
the  Council  of  EphcBus."— RocklifT,  Liverpool. 
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Her  unity  is  therefore  visible ;  i.  e,  an  unity  which  may  be 
seen^  known^  understood.  If  so^  it  has  marks  or  notes^  by 
which  it  may  be  recognized.  And  indeed^  unless  this  were  the 
case,  how  would  the  world  be  ever  able  to  deduce  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  that  the  Father  had  sent  the  Son  to  save 
Her;  seeing  that  She  would  not  be  cognizable  by  mankind, 
unless  there  were  some  easy  way  of  distinguishing  Her. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  marks  is  intercommunion;  by  ^ 
virtue  of  which.  Church  communicates  with  Church,  and  the 
members  of  one  Church  communicate  with  those  of  another, 
in  sacred  things.  In  fact,  intorcommunion,  though  it  is  justly 
considered  as  a  note,  because  it  is  at  once  and  easily  subject 
to  the  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  most  simple  and  un- 
learned ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than  this.  For  it  is 
that  charity  itself,  in  act  at  least,  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
Churches  corporate  unity,  and  which,  as  Father  Perrone  *  justly 
remarks,  is  not  that  love  of  one  another,  which  is  a  private  and 
personal  virtue ;  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  special  political  charity, 
by  which  all  the  members  of  Christ^s  mystical  body  are 
cemented  together  in  one  indissoluble  communion. 

The  Fathers  constantly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  this  inter- 
communion; and  separation  from  it  forms  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite and  most  convincing  arguments  against  heretics  and 
schismatics.  We  have  already  had  an  example  in  the  quotation 
made  in  the  preceding  section  from  S.  Optatus.  S.  Basil,t 
one  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  priests  of  Neo-CaBsarea,  appeals  for  a 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusations  made  there  against 
his  faith,  and  of  other  calumnies,  to  the  fact  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  churches  of  the  whole  world.  These  are  his  words : — 
''  But  it  is  more  just  that  judgement  should  be  formed  of  our 
affairs,  not  from  the  testimony  of  one  or  two,  who  walk  not 
rightly  in  the  truth ;  but  from  that  of  the  multitude  of  bishops, 
who  are  united  to  us,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  throughout 
the  world.  Let  then  the  Pisidians,  the  Lycaonians,  Isaurians, 
both  Phrygias,  those  of  the  Armenians  who  are  your  neigh- 

•  De  Looia  Theologicis,  P.  I.  c.  iii.  d.  157.    Snb  notnla  2*. 
t  Epist.  Class.  I.  ooiy.  n.  7. 

E 
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bours^  Macedonians^  Achaians^  Illyrians^  Gauls^  Spaniards^  all 
Italy,  the  Sicilians,  Africans,  the  orthodox  part  of  Egypt, 
whatever  is  left  of  Syria,  be  examined,  who  both  send  letters 
of  communion  to  us  and  receive  them  in  turn  from  us.  From 
these  letters,  both  those  which  we  receive  from  those  parts 
and  the  ones  which  we  send  them,  you  may  leam,  that  we  are 
all  of  one  mind  and  think  the  same  thing.  Let  it  not,  there- 
fore, escape  your  accurate  judgement,  that  he  who  avoids  com- 
munion with  us  separates  himself  from  the  whole  Church." 

Consequently  intercommunion  was  ever  considered  as  es- 
sential to  any  participation  in  the  name  and  life  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  the  being  deprived  of  it  by  excommunication  as 
the  most  terrible  punishment.  For  the  Church,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Divine  predestination,  is  the  one  home  of  the 
whole  human  family.  There  are  divisions  more  than  enough 
among  the  children  of  men;  differences  of  race,  nationality, 
politics,  education,  and  the  rest.  In  the  city  of  our  God  these 
differences  cease.  All  are  one.  For  all  have  one  Faith,  own  one 
Lord,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  profess  one  creed,  receive 
one  Baptism,  are  nourished  by  the  same  celestial  Food,  sus- 
tained by  the  same  hope,  and  bow  before  one  altar.  Bishop 
communicates  with  Bishop;  Church  with  Church;  all  with 
Rome. 

How  practically  is  this  realized  by  the  Catholic,  into  what- 
ever distant  lands  he  may  have  to  travel !  He  is  for  a  time,  it 
is  true,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but  he 
can  never  journey  far  enough  to  be  quite  separated  from  his 
spiritual  mother.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  has  his  priest,  his 
Church,  his  mass ;  he  can  receive  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  and  should  he  fall  dangerously  sick,  can  bo 
anointed  for  the  last  struggle,  and  receive  his  Lord  for  his 
Viaticum.  Eveiywhere,  whether  in  North,  South,  East,  or 
West,  he  finds  himself  at  home.  He  hears  the  same  doctrine 
taught  in  every  place ;  and  if  he  be  a  priest,  he  can,  with  his 
commendatory  letters,  say  mass  at  any  altar  which  he  may 
encounter  on  his  travels.  "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 
The  one  test  And  there  has  ever  been  one  test,  one  proof  of  communion 
with  Christ's  Church.    Where  it  existed,  it  was  of  itself  amply 


ofint«r- 
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snfficient :  where  it  existed  not.  nothinsr  else  could  avail.      S.  uniomnth 

P  tlieFope, 

Optatns  has  given  it  to  us  in  the  quotation  already  referred  to. 
S.  Cyprian  *  enunciates  the  doctrine,  when  he  calls  the  See  of 
Peter  the  foundation  of  unity;  and  S.  Ambrose, t  where  he 
says  that  from  the  Roman  Church  ^'  the  rights  of  venerable 
communion  flow  to  all.''  This,  then,  was  the  one  test — ^Are 
you  in  communion  with  the  source  of  unity,  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  chair  of  Peter  ?  Does  the  Pope  own  you?  If  so,  then  you 
are  in  communion  with  the  Church.  Are  you  knowingly  and 
willingly  separated  from  him  ?  In  such  case,  you  are  schismatics. 
This  was  the  old  test  for  the  Catholic,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  S.  Jerome.  That  great  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Western 
Church  happened  to  be  in  the  East  at  the  time  when  the 
Meletian  schism  was  raging  at  Antioch,  and  ho  found  three 
factions  there,  each  under  episcopal  government,  each  professing 
to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  each  asserting  that  it  was  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  these  grounds  each  party 
requested  S.  Jerome  to  communicate  with  them.  Here  was  a 
dilemma  for  the  saint.  And  what  does  he  do  in  his  perplexity  ? 
He  writes  to  the  Pope,  J  as  he  considers  it  to  be  his  duty  "  to 
consult  the  see  of  Peter  and  that  faith  praised  by  an  apostle.'' 
We  will  give  his  own  words  to  S.  Damasus  as  they  stand :  ''I 
speak  with  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman,  and  the  disciple  of 
the  Cross.  Following  no  chief  but  Christ,  I  am  joined  in 
communion  with  your  Beatitude,  i.e.  with  the  chair  of  Peter. 
On  that  rock  I  hiow  that  the  Church  was  built.  Whosoever 
shall  eat  the  lamb  outsido  that  house  is  pro&ne.  If  any  one 
be  not  in  the  ark  of  Noo  he  shall  perish  when  the  deluge  pre- 
vails. ...  I  know  not  Vitalis ;  Meletius  I  reject ;  I  am  igno- 
rant of  PauUnus  "  (the  names  of  the  three  bishops  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  respective  factions).  ''  Wliosoever  does  not 
gather  with  you  scatiereth  ;  i.e,  he  who  is  not  Chrises,  "belongs  to 
Antichrist**  In  other  words,  S.  Jerome  says  here  plainly 
enough  that  all  who  belong  to  Christ  are  in  communion  with  • 
the  Pope ;  the  rest  belong  to  Antichrist. 


*  Epist.  had.  ad  Qnintam,  Ko.  3,  et  Ep.  Ixxiii.  Ko.  11  ad  Jabaiannm. 

t  Epist.  zi.  ad  Imperatorefl. 

X  Epiat.  XT.  (alias  lyii.)  ad  Damaanm. 

X  2 
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S.  Damaaus,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  does  not  seem  to  have 
answered  this  his  first  letter;  so  he  writes  another,*  in  which 
with  yet  greater  vehemence  he  reqaests  a  solution  of  the 
question  from  the  Pope.  He  repeats,  that  each  one  of  the 
three  parties  at  Antioch  seeks  his  communion.  "  I,  in  the  mean 
time,  am  continually  crying  out.  If  any  one  is  united  to  the 
chair  of  Peter,  lie  is  mine.  Meletius,  Vitalis,  and  Paulinus, 
one  and  all  say  that  they  are  in  communion  with  you.  I  could 
believe  it,  if  one  said  so.  Now,  however,  as  it  is,  two  or  all 
three  of  them  lie.  Wherefore,  I  conjure  your  Blessedness, 
by  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  by  the  comeliness  of  the  faith  so 
necessary  to  it,  by  the  passion  of  Christ.  .  .  .  that  you  let 
me  know  by  letter  with  whom  I  ought  to  communicate  in 
Syria.     Despise  not  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died.'' 

It  is  evident  by  his  form  of  adjuration  that  he  does  not  think 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  one  point  he 
wishes  to  ascertain  is,  which  of  the  three  bishops  is  in  com- 
munion with  the  Apostolic  See. 

S.  Celestine,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  taught  by  actions,  which 
are  more  forcible  than  words,  that  communion  with  Rome  was 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  him  was  a  separation  ipso  facto  from  Her. 
For  in  his  letter  to  Nestorius,  f  then  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  bids  him  at  once  to  restore  to  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  those  whom  the  heresiarch  had  ex- 
communicated ;  adding  that  such  confessors  of  the  faith  had 
always  remained  in  communion  with  him  (the  Pope) ;  and  he 
threatens  that  unless  Nestorius  does  so  ho  will  excommunicate 
him.  At  the  close  of  his  letter,  the  Pope  gives  Nestorius  ten 
days  to  retract  his  heresy,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  ho 
should  not  have  recanted,  "he  is  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.'* 
AnotbarBot*  Another  note  of  the  corporate  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 
nnitj,  common  j)rof€Ssio7i  of  one  symbol  of  faith.      We  have  already 

prof««ion      spokcu  of  this  as  part  of  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Church. 
We  merely  allude  to  it  therefore  now,  as  a  thing  easily  cog- 
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nizablc  by  the  world,  and  consequently  as  a  note  of  corporate 
unity. 

There  are  questions  which  are  not  of  faith,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  debated  in  Her  schools ;  but  as  regards  articles  of 
the  creed  there  is  and  must  be  perfect  unanimity.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  present  day  the  Catholic  Church  has  one 
common  profession  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
There  is  no  one  of  her  children  who  does  not  hold  and  main- 
tain each  and  every  article  contained  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  And  as  regards  Her  catechisms  for  children,  there 
may  be  some  slight  diflference  in  form,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  in  this  or  that  country ;  but  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  itself  perfectly  one,  founded  on  the  catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

Another  note  of  Her  corporate  unity  is  a  general  conformity  Another 

^  -  SOw^a  COD* 

in  luartship.      Not  that  all  variation  is  excluded.     For  '^the  fomi^ot 

wonhip. 

glory  of  the  Queen's  daughter  is  within,  in  golden  borders, 
clothed  round  about  with  varieties.^'  *  Yet  there  is  amid  minor 
diflTerences  of  liturgy,  which  occur  in  a  few  places  within  the 
limits  of  her  vast  empire,  a  marvellous  unity.  All  adore  the 
Blessed  Sedeemer  in  the  sacrament  of  His  love.  All  assist 
at  one  sacrifice.  We  have  ourselves  seen  Catholics  in  London 
devoutly  assisting  at  a  Coptic,  and  others  in  Belgium,  at  an 
Armenian  mass.  They  knew  that  it  was  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
and  that  the  bishop  or  priest  was  in  communion  with  the  Pope ; 
that  was  enough  for  them.  And  in  the  Roman  Patriarchate 
all  have  one  language  of  prayer,  and  form  of  sacerdotal  vestment. 
An  Englishman,  though  he  knows  not  a  word  of  French  or 
Italian,  can  hear  mass  in  Paris  or  Rome  as  though  he  were  at 
home ;  for  the  prayers  are  the  same,  in  the  same  language ; 
the  rubrics  and  ceremonies  are  the  same ;  the  priestly  robes 
the  same ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  sanctuary  the  same ; 
even  to  the  sanctus  bell.  Glorious  gift  of  supernatural  unity  ! 
Wondrous  restoration  of  the  misery  of  Babel !  Consoling  proof 
of  divine  charity  !  Privilege,  which  none  can  estimate  so  keenly 
as  those  who  have  known  in  past  days  the  discord  of  opposed 
and  contending  forms  of  worship  within  the  same  communion. 

•  Pialm  zUr.  U. 
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§   9. 

Bj^n»tiott  A  painful  yet  necessary  task  awaits  us  now.  But  before 
SS^of  ^^  enter  upon  it,  it  would  be  well  to  cast  our  glance  back 
2JS[^  upon  that  Divine  idea,  realized  in  history,  by  which  Christ 
still  mystically  lives  (because  the  Word  is  still  incarnate)  in 
the  world.  It  is  hard  to  part  from  it;  for  it  is  an  object  so 
full  of  light  and  heaven.  Who  indeed  is  there  that  can 
contemplate  unmoved  this  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ,  ever 
indivisibly  one.  Which  has  lasted  already  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  is  as  full  of  youth  and  strength  now,  as 
when  She  first  planted  Her  cross  upon  the  Capitol ;  Which 
embraces  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  of  America, 
within  Her  spacious  boundaries ;  Which  is  attracting  even  now, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  our  modem  '^  civilization,'^  geniuses  the 
most  exalted  and  hearts  the  most  noble  from  surrounding 
sects  to  Her  arms ; — ^Which,  holding  the  souls  of  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  at  present  in  Her  keeping, 
has  such  a  supernatural  power  over  these  Her  children,  that 
they  all,  in  the  virtue  of  Her  authority,  speak  one  language, 
believe  one  creed,  live  in  the  grace  of  the  same  sacraments, 
worship  at  one  altar,  and  yield  implicit  obedience  to  one 
spiritual  Head,  the  successor  of  the  Fishennan; — Which  has 
ever  been  growing,  and  is  growing  yet,  by  accretion  from 
without,  and  by  a  Divine  assimilation  from  within,  ^^  to  the 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ ;'' — Whose 
theology  and  moral  science  have  been  majestically  developing 
in  their  perfectness  of  form,  with  the  growth  of  centuries, 
harmoniously  one  like  the  many  voices  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes ; — ^Whoso  aristocracy  of  martyrs,  virgins,  saints,  has 
been  receiving  fresh  addition  in  heaven  with  each  successive 
generation; — ^an  Empire,  wonderful  in  its  beginning,  won- 
derftil  in  its  permanence,  wonderful  in  its  growth;  most 
wonderful  to  us  in  the  aureola  of  glory,  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  already  preparing,  spite  of  all  the  efforts,  and  it 
may  be  temporary  success,  of  evil,  for  the  tiara  of  its  reigning 
pontiff;— a  glory,  rising  like  the  northern  lights  fr^m^our 
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England^  receiving  tributary  rays  from  Germany  and  America^ 
beginning  to  blush  athwart  the  eastern  sky  of  China^  and 
springing  even  from  the  once  desolate  Churches  of  Asia  and 
of  Greece.  What  a  vision  of  realized  beauty,  living  in  our 
midst  I  And  we  are  compelled  to  turn  from  this  Divine  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's  substitute  I 
It  is  like  entering  upon  those  seven  years  of  famine,  which 
succeeded  the  seven  of  plenty  in  Pharaoh's  dream.  Yet  it 
must  be  done.  For  the  object  of  this  work  would  be  ill 
attained,  were  we  to  omit  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the . 
Oxford  professor's  theory,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  "  Eirenicon.''  Its  poverty  will,  we  hope, 
become  the  riches  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Puscy  then  developes  his  ideas  of  unity  in  the  followincr  The  iiate- 
propositions : —  vmeft 

I.  Though  the  Church  is  one,  "  how  it  is  one,  the  Church 
never  defines"  (p.  45). 

II.  One  thing  is  certain;  that  whatever  ''duties  follow 
upon  the  unity  of  the  Church,"  that  unity  itself  is  not 
voluntary  in  its  formal  constitution ;  for  ''  it  is  plain  that  no 
harmony  of  men's  wills  can  constitute  a  supernatural  and 
Divine  unity"  (p.  45). 

m.  There  is  a  twofold  unity;  one  which  constitutes  for* 
mally  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  which  is  "  objective  or 
organic  ;"  another,  which  is  the  fruit  and  natural  consequence 
of  the  former,  which  is  "  subjective,  through  agreement  of 
human  wills."     (See  the  table  of  contents,  6  a.) 

IV.  We  are  here  at  pause.  For  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
understand  Dr.  Pusey's  terminology.  Organic  unity,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  the  connection  of  members 
one  with  another ;  and  must  consequently  be  subjective  ;  how 
can  it  then  be  organic  err  objective  ?  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  this  olijective  unity  is 
an  union  of  nature.  Yet  what  can  be  more  subjective  than 
this  ?  It  would  seem  as  though  the  author  of  the  "  Eirenicon  " 
had  confounded  the  word  *' subjective"  with  the  phrase, 
^'subject  to  our  free  will"  However  this  may  be,  we  think 
we  discover  a  clue  to  the  author's  division  in  his  subsequent 
assertions.    If  we  have  fiEuled  to  fathom  his  meaning,  we  must 
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offer  in  excuse^  that  there  is  a  seeming  confusion  in  his  state- 
ments^ which  makes  it  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to 
reduce  them  to  anything  like  a  logical  sequence.  If  wo 
shonld  therefore  misrepresent  him^  it  will  be  quite  uninten- 
tional. We  will  do  our  best  to  avoid  it ;  and  will  leave  him, 
for  the  most  part,  to  speak  for  himself. 

There  is,  then,  a  twofold  constituent  of  this  formal  unity  ; 
an  ''  objective ''  and  *^  organic.^' 

a.  The  objective  is  "the  highest  and  chief  which  binds  us 
{indimdualhj)  to  Christ  Himself."  '^  It  is  an  union  through 
His  indwelling  Spirit "  (p.  46) ;  "  an  actual,  real  oneness,  not 
in  ourselves,  but  with  God ''  (p.  47). 

6.  The  organic  unity  is  "  derived  from  Christ,  and  binding 
all  to  Christ ;  descending  from  the  Head  to  the  Body,  and 
uniting  the  Body  to  the  Head  "  (p.  46). 

The  distinction  between  the  two,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, consists  in  this ;  that  the  former  is  an  individual  unity 
with  Christ ;  whence  results  an  organic  unity,  from  the  con- 
federation of  many,  in  the  same  unity  of  nature,  by  which  each 
and  all  are  united  to  Christ  as  the  Head.  "  The  highest  and 
chief  is  that  which  binds  us  to  Christ  Himself.  Our  highest 
union  with  one  another  is  a  mediate  organic  union  with  one 
another  through  union  with  Him  "  (p.  46). 

V.  This  formal  unity  "is  the  direct  gift  of  God  .  .  .  A  spiri- 
tual oneness  wrought  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (p.  45).  It  is 
"  an  actual  mystical  oneness,  inwrought  by  Christ,  om*  Head,^' 
"an  actual  oneness  produced  by  grace  "  (p.  47).  "It  is  nob 
an  unity  of  will,  but  an  unity  of  nature  "  (p.  51) ;  "  an  union 
of  nature,  not  of  will"  (p.  53). 

VI.  It  is  independent  of  our  will  and  action.  "  The  first 
then  and  very  chiefest  character  of  unity  is  not  anything  which 
comes  forth  from  us.     It  is  infused  into  us  by  God"  (p.  52). 

VII.  This  natural  or  formal  unity  is  produced  in  us  by 
the  sacraments,  and  more  especially  by  the  Holy  Eucharist" 
(pp.  46,  50). 

VIII.  It  is  also  produced  '^by  the  infusing  into  us  of  one  faith'' 
(p.  53).  (It  would  appear  from  the  context  before  and  after, 
as  though  Dr.  Pusey  were  referring  to  the  Creed  or  summary 
of  truths  revealed.     If  so,  he  has  confounded  objective  witli 
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subjective  faith.  A  creed  cannot  be  infused ;  the  theological 
habits  of  faith  can.)  Hence  it  is  "  an  union  of  nature,  not  of 
will;''  yet  '^it  is  of  man^^  {L  e,  it  depends  on  man's  tvill)  '^to 
retain  the  faith  which  he  has  received^'  (p.  53). 

IX,  '^  This  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by  prayers  than  defini- 
tions^' (p.  45).  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
formally  denied  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church,  because 
it  prays  for  this  unity  in  its  Prayer-book  (p.  44). 

X.  Subjective  unity  is  "the  fruit  of  the  former  in  the 
mutual  love  of  the  members;  a  grace  to  be  exercised  by 
man''  (p.  45).  "  It  consists  in  acts  of  love  from  the  members 
one  to  another"  (p.  4G). 

XI,  It  is  "  an  imion  of  wills ;  and  of  this,  intercommunion 
is  the  natural  expression"  (p.  58).  It  is  shown  by  "  common 
acts  of  worship  and  intercommunion"  (p.  46). 

XII.  This  unity  of  wills  is  a  perfection  indeed,  but  not 
necessary  to  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church.  If  different 
branch  churches  or  Christian  communions  have  an  objective 
unity  of  nature,  "  unknown  in  face,  in  place  separate, 
different  in  language,  opposed,  alas !  in  some  things  to  one 
another,  still  before  the  throne  of  God  they  are  one  Holy, 
Catholic,  ApostoUc  Church"  (p.  57).  "Is  all  unity  forfeited, 
when  the  unity  of  intercommunion  is  suspended  ?  No  one  in 
the  face  of  Church  history  can  or  does  maintain  that  all  inter- 
ruptions of  intercommunion  destroy  unity"  (p.  59). 

XTTT,  In  such  case  "  they  are  like  the  river  which  went  out 
of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted, 
and  became  into  four  heads"  (p.  56). 

We  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  far  wrong,  if  we  sum  up 
Dr.  Pusey's  theory  in  the  following  words. 

The  formal  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  supernatural  and  The  sum- 
Divine  work,  with  which  the  human  will  has  nothing  to  do.  pSJJ^i 
It  consists  in  the  union  of  each  believer  with  Christ  the  Head 
after  a  physical  manner  by  the  sacraments,  but  especially  by 
the  sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  This  is  objective  unity. 
Organic  unity  consists  in  an  invisible  and  mediate  union  with 
one  another  by  reason  of  our  physical  union  with  Christ, 
whereby  we  all  invisibly  meet  in  Him.     Both  are  essential 
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Prelunmary 
•Utement  of 
the  nature 
of  the  union 
which  eziBta 
between  the 
Church  and 
Christ  and 
theHolj 
Spirit 


Her  union 
with  Christ, 
Her  Head. 


to,  and  together  are  suflScient  for,  the  formal  unity  of  the 
Church. 

But  certain  duties  arise  from  the  possession  of  this  gift, 
and  a  perfection  results  from  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
which  principally  consist  in  the  intercommunion  of  churches, 
and  their  unity  of  worship.  These  are  fitting,  greatly  desir- 
able, necessary  to  the  complement  of  the  Church's  perfectness ; 
but  not  essential  to  Her  unity.  And  these  latter  alone  depend 
on  our  free  will. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  discriminate  the  little  that  is  true 
from  the  great  deal  which  is  false,  in  this  theory  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  briefly  an  important  subject 
which  we  have  remitted  to  this  section,  viz.,  that  of  the  super- 
natural life  by  which  the  whole  Church  lives,  and  of  the  nature 
of  Her  union  with  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  of  faith  then,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
supernatural.  The  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  each 
individual  member  in  it,  has  been  elevated  into  another 
order,  and  has  received  a  divine  life  through  the  power  of 
grace.  So  tnie  is  this,  that  no  one  can  move  a  step  towards 
his  incoqDoration  into  the  Church  without  the  help  of  grace. 
And  so,  according  to  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Church,  we 
distinguish  a  triple  order  of  graces.  For  there  arc  graces  which 
lead  him  to  the  Church ;  graces  which  make  him  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  which  are  conferred  by  holy  baptism,  tho 
porch  of  sacramental  life ;  and  there  are  graces  which  continue 
aud  increase  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  soul.  In  a  word,  there 
are  the  graces  of  vocation,  of  regeneration,  of  perseverance. 
The  whole  life,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic  is  a  divine  life. 
Each  action,  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  far  as  it  is  informed  by 
grace,  is  deiform,  wholly  God's,  wholly  ours,  yet  principally 
God's,  though  properly  ours. 

It  results  from  this  doctrine  of  faith,  that  there  must  be  a 
peculiar  and  intimate  union  of  the  Church,  and  in  Her  of  each 
individual  member,  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  is  the  Head  of  tho 
Church  in  His  human  nature ;  and  this  in  three  ways,  as  the 
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Angel  of  the  Schools*  has  beautifully  explained.  He  is  Head 
in  order  of  dignity,  in  perfection,  and  in  power.  He  is  Head 
in  order  of  dignity ;  because  His  grace  is  infinitely  higher  and 
more  intimately  conjunctive  with  God ;  for  it  reaches  even  to 
the  hypostatic  union.  He  is  Head  in  perfection;  for  "  He  is 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren '^  (Rom.  viii.  29),  ^^full 
of  grace  and  truth'^  (John  i.  14).  He  is  Head  in  power; 
because  He  distributes  His  grace  into  all  the  members  of 
His  Body.  '^And  of  His  fulness  we  all  have  received;  and 
grace   for  grace'^  (John  i.  16). 

There  is  also  a  special  union  of  the  faithful  soul  with  Christ  Union  ot 
in  the  ereat  sacrament  of  His  Love.     But  this  union  cannot  with  chmt 

1  11     1       .  1  1.1  1  •  .      _  _    in  the  Holy 

be  called  either  physical  or  corporal,  save  m  a  mystical  and  Bnchwirt. 
secondary  sense.  It  can  only  be  said  to  be  so,  forasmuch  as 
there  is  an  intimate  propinquity,  by  reason  of  the  real  Presence, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  accidents,  a  sort  of  contact,  for 
the  time  that  the  B.  Sacrament  remains,  between  Christ^s 
Body  and  that  of  the  receiver.  There  is  however  no  physical 
and  real,  but  a  spiritual  and  moral  union  only ;  the  perfecting 
of  that  spiritual  union  already  commenced  at  the  font.  Never- 
theless it  is  truly  said,  that  this  union  is  special,  because 
Christ  is  thereby  united  to  us  in  a  manner  more  excellent 
than  before;  since,  by  virtue  of  His  sacramental  presence, 
both  body  and  soul  of  the  devout  receiver  have  a  moral 
relationship  to  Him,  which  they  had  not  previously;  by 
reason  of  which  relationship,  Christ  has  a  special  care  both  of 
soul  and  body,  as  being  morally  His  property  in  a  way  that 
they  were  not  hefore.f 

There  is  moreover  in  the  supernatural  life  of  the  Church  TheChnrch's 
and  of  each  of  Her  members  a  close  spiritual  union  with  the  the  Hoiy 
Holy  Ghost.  For  the  Church  is  His  tabernacle.  He  abides  in 
Her  by  a  special  presence,  altogether  distinct  from  the  omni- 
presence of  His  divine  nature^  by  virtue  of  which  He  is,  and 
must  be,  everywhere.  He  is  ever  working  invisibly  within  Her 
by  His  graces,  which  are  in  part  proper  to  each  member,  in  part 

•  3«  Q.  viii.  1. 
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common  to  the  whole  body.  And  this  has  led  S.  Thomas  *  to 
carry  out  the  metaphor  of  S.  Paul,  and  to  say,  with  that  deep 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  that  as  Christ  is  the  Head  by 
reason  of  His  external  eminence,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
Heart  of  the  mystical  body  by  His  secret  influence. 

In  a  word.  There  is  a  most  intimate  presence  of  God  in 
the  Church,  and  a  close  mm-al  union  between  Her  and  Her 
Divine  Head  and  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Further  than  this  wo 
cannot  go.  We  cannot  admit  anything  like  a  substantial  or 
natural  union,  in  the  theological  sense  of  these  terms, — anything 
which  can  compare  with  the  hypostatic  union  in  Christ.  And 
from  this  presence  proceeds  a  divine  action  upon  the  Church, 
vivifying,  illuminating,  and  giving  power  of  growth,  by  means 
of  the  whole  wondrous  order  of  graces. 
Theirnc«  Oucc  morc.     We  admit  that  the  grace  of  justification  effects 

tioophyiicaL  a  physical  change  in  the  souls  of  the  regenerate.  For  it  is  an 
inherent  and  informing  quality,  by  which  they  are  really 
made  just,  and  receive  in  themselves  a  sort  of  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature.  And  it  is  by  this,  that  the  likeness  to 
God  is  produced  in  them,  which  is  necessary  to  a  state  of 
friendship  with  Him,  and  of  Divine  sonship. 
roUoJ^^'  So  far  we  may  be  said  to  agree,  more  or  less,  with  Dr.  Pusey. 
ISS^uSJfand  But  here  we  must  part  company.  For  if  there  be  any  mean- 
OT*fi!JnSu?  ing  in  his  words,  he  excludes  from  this  *'  physical ''  union  with 
Christ,  which  is  effected  by  the  sacraments,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church,  all  actioa 
of  the  human  will;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  justifying  grace, 
which  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ 
and  God,  depends  for  its  firat  reception,  and  for  its  continuance 
in  every  after  moment  of  life,  on  the  free  will  of  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  its  operation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  infants,  an  act  of  choice  is  not  required  from  them 
as  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  baptismal  graces,  because 
it  is  impossible ;  yet  so  soon  as  in  the  course  of  nature  it  is 
possible,  it  becomes  a  necessary  condition  of  their  continuance. 
And  even  their  first  reception  is  not  altogether  removed  from 
the  influence  of  human  will ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the 

*  3  Q.  yiii.  a.  1  od  3« 
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case  it  is  vicarious.  The  life  of  grace  is  a  voluntary  life. 
Consequently,  we  may  at  any  time  destroy  the  supernatural 
habit  of  charity  in  our  souls  by  mortal  sin;  and  we  may 
further  destroy  the  supernatural  habit  of  faith  by  an  act  of 
formal  heresy ;  in  which  case  we  entirely  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  soul  of  the  Church,  and  can  no  longer  have  any  share 
in  Her  living  unity.  Surely  Dr.  Pusey  must  admit  as  much 
himself !  How  then  can  he  say  that  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  is  not  voluntary  ?  Dr.  Pusey  replies  (p.  45)  that  "  no 
harmony  of  men's  wills  can  constitute  a  supernatural  and  divine 
uniiy.'*  But  his  premiss  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  supporting 
his  conclusion.  For  it  does  not  follow,  because  no  harmony  of 
men's  wills  can  of  itself  constitute  what  is  supernatural,  that 
therefore  the  operation  of  the  human  will,  as  a  requisite  con- 
dition and  cause,  is  excluded.  It  is  true  that  the  unity 
of  which  he  speaks  is  produced  by  grace,  but  by  grace 
depending  for  its  eflScacy  on  man's  free  choice.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  because  the  human  will  alone  is 
not  sufficient,  that  it  is  not  required  as  a  joint  principle  with 
grace  to  the  production  of  the  supernatural  result.  And  if  it 
be  required,  it  is  obviously  false  to  say  that  an  unity,  which  is 
formally  constituted  by  such  grace,  is  entirely  independent  of 
man's  will. 

But  again,  we   emphatically  deny,  that  in  the  individual  Union  of 
union  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  with  Christ  is  to  be  found  with  God  ii 
the  constituent  of  the  Church's  formal  unity.     It  is  true  that  fomui  oon. 
by  baptism  and  the  grace  of  justification,  which  a  man  receives  churoh 
therein,  he  is  admitted  into  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  takes 
upon  himself  the  obligation  of  maintaining  it.     But  his  justi- 
fication does  not  even  as  a  partial  cause  constitute  the  formal 
unity  of  Christ's  kingdom.     For  the   one  is  individual,  the 
other  political.     The  Church  is  a  visible  society,  and  visibly 
one,  as  we  have  already  proved.     Like  every  other  kingdom. 
She  is  one  in  Her  government,  laws,  action ;  the  gieat  dif- 
ference between  Her  and  them  consisting  in  tins,  that  the 
principle  which  un  ites  all  Her  members  in  one,  people  with 
priests,  priests  with  bishops,  and  bishops  with  the  chair  of 
Peter,  is  a  supernatural  gift   proceeding   from   the   Blessed 
Spirit  who  dwells  within  Her ;  yet  a  gift  quite  distinct,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  from  the  habit  of  charity,  by  which  each  is 
united  to  God.  Like  this  latter,  however,  it  depends  on  the 
free  will  of  each  one  of  the  faithful,  whether  he  will  correspond 
with  such  grace  or  no.  And  though  the  Church  can  never 
cease  to  be  one,  yet  it  is  not  because  Her  unity  is  independent 
of  the  action  of  the  will,  but  because  God  in  the  omnipotence 
of  His  predestinating  counsels  can  infallibly  attain  His  end 
and  accomplish  His  promises,  even  by  means  of  the  liberty 
of  human  action,  which  He  foresees  in  its  individual  determina- 
tion throughout  the  history  of  time. 

Again.  The  special  union  with  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  so  far  from  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church,  even  as  Dr.  Pusey  explains  it,  that  is,  of  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  union  of  the  members  with  their  Divine 
Head,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  it  at  all ;  otherwise,  as 
Suarez  remarks,*  all  would  be  excluded  from  this  mystical 
union,  save  such  as  had  actually  received  that  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment; and  thus  all  children,  according  to  the  present  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  would  not  bo  united  to  their  Lord. 

Again.  When  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  that  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church  consists  in  an  union  of  nature,  not  of  wills,  he  is 
apparently  forgetting  the  analogy  of  S.  Paul.  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  human  society  or  body  of 
men,  that  there  should  be  a  multitude  of  individuals,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  common  nature.  But  this  is  a  irrei-equimto 
only.  It  suffices  not  of  itself  to  make  them  into  a  society. 
If  anything,  it  belongs  to  the  material  cause.  The  formal 
principle  of  their  conjunction  into  one  body,  is  the  conspiration 
of  will  and  intention  towards  the  prosecution  of  a  common 
object,  and  the  resultant  organization  of  the  individual  form 
of  government,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  No  one  would 
call  two  bodies  of  men,  which  had  distinct  and  independent 
organization,  and  opposed  principles  and  clashing  interests. 


*  *'  Ez  quo  tandem  infero,  quod  licet  ex  liao  nnione  optime  et  a  fortiori  coUi- 
gatnr  nnitas  corporis  mystioi  cum  Cliristo,  ct  membromm  Ejus  inter  se  .  .  • 
non  tamen  o  contrario  neoossaria  cat  hsQO  sacramentalis  vel  corporalia  nnio 
ad  unionem  mysticam  EcclesiaD  et  membromm  Ejas  cum  Christo  et  inter  bo  ; 
qnia  ad  hanc  sufficit  unio  omnino  BpiritualiB.** — Suarez  dc  SacramentiSf  d.  Ixiv. 
§  3,  in  fine. 
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one  society,  because  they  were  both  composed  of  Spaniards. 
So  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a  prerequisite  that 
all  Its  subjects  should  be  informed  with  the  same  super- 
natural  life.  But  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
them  into  one  visible  body.  They  must  be  organized  into  a 
whole  by  the  common  life  which  animates  them,  and  by  the 
unity  of  the  ruling  power,  which  guides  and  conti'ols  corporate 
action, — the  divinely  appointed  Hierarchy. 

Furthermore,  if  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in  Dr.  fumt'b 
an  union  of  nature,  not  of  will;  and  if  the  latter  is  a  fruit  rend3it° 
only,  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Church  unity,  but  only  th»t  then 
to  its  perfection;  then  the  sins  of  heresy  and  schism  disap-  ""®/j®J;^ 
pear;  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  terrible  way  in 
which  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  denounce  them  and 
their  authors.     Nor  would  it  be  intelligible  how  the  one  or 
the  other  could  rend  and  destroy  unity ;  since  the  former  are 
voluntary,  and  the  operation  of  the  will  is  excluded  from  the 
latter. 

Yet  again.     If  the  unity  of  the  Church  essentially  consist  it  de»tro.Tt 
in  this  "  physical*'  union  of  each  Christian  with  his  Lord,  and  of  the 

.  ,  .  .         Church's 

intercommunion  be  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its  ▼isibm^. 
corporate  unity,  then  the  whole  visibility  of  the  Church  is 
destroyed ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  that  spiritual  and  invisible 
Church  of  the  predestined,  which  modern  heresy  has  imagined; 
— an  invisibly  one,  invisibly  holy,  invisibly  Catholic  Church, 
in  spite  of  oppositions  of  doctrine,  visible  disunion,  separation, 
opposition,  and  conflict. 

Once  more.  Dr.  Pusey  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  self-  Dr.  pqmt'* 
contradiction.  For  he  attributes  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  contridio. 
Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  an  Apostolical  priesthood,  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  production  of  that  so  called  '^physicar* 
union,  or  formal  unity,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  independent  of 
human  will.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  receivers  to  ap- 
proach the  altar,  without  exercising  an  act  of  free  will  ?  It 
may  be  perhaps  said  in  defence  of  his  assertion,  that  though 
the  inceptive  act  of  union  depends  upon  free  will  as  a  neces- 
sary condition;  nevertheless  the  union  with  Christ,  once 
effected,  remains  henceforth  secure  from  the  aberrations  of 
human  choice.     But  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
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heretical  doctrine  of  the  inamissibility  of  grace,  which  Dr. 
Pusey  would  reject  as  unhesitatingly  as  ourselves. 

Finally,  this  new  theory  of  unity  is  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  corporate  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  reduces  Her  to 
the  level  of  a  philosophy.  Divine  indeed  and  practical,  but 
which  acts  only  on  the  individual  soul  submitted  to  its 
influence. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  is  still  more  obscure,  and — if  it  may  be  allowed 
us  to  say  so  without  offence, — ^more  awkward,  in  explaining 
his  views  on  the  Churches  unity  of  faith.  He  would  seem  to  be 
shy  of  speaking  out  on  the  question.  Ho  deals  in  detached 
propositions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  synthesize  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  And  the  propositions  themselves  are  am- 
biguous above  measure,  and  hard  to  understand  from  their 
vagueness.  Yet  surely,  if  the  unity  of  the  faith,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  an  Apostle  and  the  consent  of  theologians  teach  us, 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  Church,  and  the  main  source  of  Hop 
unity,  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  need  of  plain  and  explicit 
declaration.  But  then  the  practical  state  of  the  English 
Establishment  must  be  made  to  dovetail  with  the  theory.  And 
here,  as  we  suspect,  lay  the  difiiculty.  It  easily  accounts  for 
Dr.  Pusey^s  unwillingness  to  say  more  than  he  could  help 
about  it. 

He  introduces  the  subject  by  saying,  that  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church  is  also  produced  "  by  the  Inf using  Into  us  of  one 
faifh.'^  Nothing  can  well  be  more  confused  than  this  propo- 
sition. He  may  mean  by  faith,  the  objective  truths  of  Divine 
revelation,  or  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  the  Church's 
keeping.  And  this,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  context, 
as  well  as  the  qualifying  adjective,  one,  would  load  us  to  sup- 
pose to  be  his  meaning.  But  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the 
Canon  of  Christchurch  a  statement  which  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Ho  must  then  mean  subjective  faith.  If  so,  is  he  speaking  of 
the  habit  or  of  the  act  of  faith  ?  If  of  the  former,  he  is  right 
indeed  in  saying  that  it  is  infused,  in  common  with  all  other 
supernatural  habits.  But  then  his  quotation  from  S.  Hilary 
is  quite  beside  the  question.  For  that  Father  is  evidently 
speaking  of  objective  faith  as  informing  the  subjective  act. 
And  Dr.  Pusey  has  apparently  understood  him  in  that  sense. 
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For  he  adduces^  as  examples  of  liis  meaning,  several  articles 
of  the  Creed,  or  rather  truths  of  revelation.  Moreover  a  super- 
natural quality,  informing  the  intellectual  faculty,  cannot  con- 
stitute an  actual  and  formal  unity  in  a  human  society.  If  he 
speaks  of  the  act  of  faith,  it  is  a  theological  error  to  affirm 
that  it  is  infused.  Moreover  such  act  is  evidently  voluntary ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be,  what  it  is,  meritorious.  It  there- 
fore proceeds  from  us,  which  Dr.  Pusey  denies  of  the  faith,  of 
which  he  is  speaking ;  though  it  proceeds  from  God  also,  inas- 
much as  He  helps  us  to  elicit  it  by  His  grace. 

The  writer's  second  proposition  is,  that  "  this  faith  is  kept 
alive  more  by  lyrayers  tJuin  definitions.'^  And  here  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  refers  to  objective  faith,  in  its  relation, 
as  object,  to  the  subjective  act  of  faith.  Understanding 
it  in  this  sense,  we  can  see  the  need  of  such  a  paradox 
in  the  case  of  one  who  desires  to  make  as  little  of  his  trouble- 
some Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  as  much  of  his  Prayer-book  as 
possible,  in  the  determination  of  Anglican  dogma;  but  we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  a  statement  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  dogmatic  theology.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  definitions.  All  the  creeds 
of  the  Church  are  the  same.  Definitions  were  the  Church's 
established  weapon  against  heretical  doctrine,  of  whatever 
shape.  Was  it,  we  may  well  ask  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  idea  of  the 
great  Council  of  Nice,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by  prayers 
than  definitions,  when  it  convulsed  the  whole  world  on  the 
question  of  the  addition  or  omission  of  one  iota  ?  Was  it  the 
idea  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  when  it  enforced  its  0eoT6Kog 
on  the  conscience  of  the  faithful,  and,  following  the  guidance 
of  S.  Cyril,  defined  the  evvjaig  ^uanci)  of  Catholic  tradition, 
and  condemned  the  ivwaig  axiriKri  of  the  heresiarch  Nestorius  ? 
Was  it  the  idea  of  those  great  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  ofioovaiog; — of  S. 
Athanasius,*  who  called  it  ^'  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  all 
the  impious  ideas  of  the  heretics;" — of  Epiphanius,t  who 
termed  it  '^  avvSta^ov  vturtwg,  the  uniting  bond  of  the  faith ; " 
— of   Popo  Liberiu8,J  who  called  it   '^a  bulwark  firm  and 

•  In  L.  dc  Synodte,  p.  7C9.  f  ^^  Ancorato,  n.  G. 
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unassailable;'' — of  S.  Ambrose,*  who  described  it  as  "a 
drawn  sword,  by  which  the  Nicene  Fathers  cut  oflf  the  head  of 
a  hideous  heresy''?  Surely  if  the  external  word  is  the 
sensible  expression  of  the  inner,  if  language  is  the  expression 
of  ideas,  the  profession  of  one  faith  must  depend  entirely,  so 
far  as  the  object  is  concerned,  on  definitions. 

And  can  Dr.  Pusey  seriously  imagine  that  creeds  are  to  be 
discovered  principally  in  the  wording  of  Prayer-books  or 
Liturgies  f  Would  he  be  ready  to  admit  that,  if  a  Wesleyan 
or  Irvingito  preacher  should  pray  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  he  would  therefore  ipso  facto  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  his  theological  system  ?  If  the  Arians,  Mace- 
donians, Eutychians,  Pelagians,  or  Donatists  had  thought  of 
appealing  to  such  a  standard,  would  they  not  have  proved 
their  orthodoxy  or  their  communion  with  the  Church,  as 
successfully  as  the  English  Establishment  ?  But  would  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  test  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  S.  Augustine's  words,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  Out  of  the  Catholic  Church  you  can  receive 
tho  Sacrament ;  you  can  sing  Alleluia ;  you  can  answer  Amen ; 
you  can  retain  tho  Gospel ;  you  can  both  hold  and  teach  the 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  nowhere,  save  in  tho  Catholic  Church,  could  you 
find  salvation  "  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say  to  S.  Basil,t  who, 
after  that  he  has  quoted  Acts  iv.  32,  and  S.  John  xvii.  20, 
goes  on  to  say,  "Since  then,  from  these  texts  and  many 
others  which  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  am  clearly  and 
evidently  persuaded  that  concord  in  the  whole  Church  of  God 
together  is  necessary,  according  to  Christ's  will,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  j  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  obstinacy,  which  is  against 
God,  most  especially  if  it  be  united  to  mutual  dissensions,  is 
full  of  danger  and  evil,  &c."  ?  And  what,  too,  of  S.  Cyprian,  J 
who  says,  "There  is  one  God  and  one  Christ;  and  His 
Church  is  one,  and  the  faith  one,  and  the  people  one,  joined 
together  in  the  solid  unity  of  one  body  by  the  cohesiveness  of 
concord.     Unity  cannot  be  sundered;  nor  the  one  body  bo 


*  Do  Fido,  od  Gratianum,  iii.  15  (ttliter  7)* 

t  la  pnefatione  do  Judicio  Dei.  X  Do  Uuitate  Ecclesiro. 
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separated  by  the  dissolution  of  its  combination  of  parts,  nor  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rending  of  its  inward  vitals  '^  f  Yet,  in 
presence  of  such  facts  and  authorities.  Dr.  Pusey,  by  way  of 
rebutting  the  merited  accusation  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  had  made  against  the  English  Establishment, 
of  formally  denying  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church, 
contents  himself  with  quoting  the  Nicene  Creed  and  certain 
prayers  for  unity  out  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  and  then 
wondering  that  His  Grace  could  have  ventured  to  make  such 
a  charge !  It  matters  nothing,  it  would  seem,  that  a  religious 
communion  should  formally  deny  doctrines  of  faith,  on  which 
the  Church's  corporate  unity  is  essentially  constituted,  if  it 
should  have  happened,  in  the  chaos  of  its*  first  creation,  to 
have  preserved  a  few  Catholic  prayers  and  a  Catholic  creed  in 
its  liturgy.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Pusey  can  defend  such  a 
paralogism  ? 

One  other  assertion  is  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  subject  of 
faith,  which  we  have  not  included  in  our  analysis  of  his  theory, 
because  it  is  only  collateral  to  the  doctrine  of  unity.  Yet 
notice  it  we  must,  because  it  contains  a  covert  attack  on  the 
Church's  definitions  of  dogma.  He  remarks  (p.  54),  ''The 
faith,  S.  Paul  says,  is  one,  one,  unchangeable  faith,  admitting 
neither  of  enlargement  nor  diminution,  so  that  either  what 
the  Apostles  believed  and  taught  the  whole  Church  as  faith 
should  cease  to  be  faith,  or  that  anything  should  become 
faith  which  they,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  knew  not  and  taught 
not  as  the  faith.'' 

Dr.  Pusey  does  not  tell  us  whore  S.  Paul  says  that  the  faith 
does  not  admit  of  enlargement,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  ho 
seems  to  use  the  word,  the  great  Apostle  never  said — ^never 
could  have  said  so.  It  is  true  that*  the  body  of  truths 
contained  in  the  Divine  Revelation  admit  of  no  enlargement* 
Once  revealed,  they  remain  for  ever  in  their  unalterable 
fulness.  But  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  these  truths  do  not 
grow  in  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  Church.  It  is 
untrue  to  say  that  what  is  not  explicitly  of  faith  in  one  age,  can 
never  become  explicitly  of  faith  in  another.  Definitions  aro 
not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  imply,  additions  to  the  faith  onco 
for  all  revealed^  though  they  are  additions  to  the   Creed  j 
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because  a  creed  is  a  summary  of  revealed  truths  authorita- 
tively proposed  by  the  Church  to  the  explicit  acceptance  of 
Her  children.  Definitions  are  infallible  declarations  of  doc- 
trines always  contained  from  the  beginning  in  the  sacred 
deposit;  and  if  Nice  could  enlarge  the  Apostles'  Creed,  so 
may  Trent  or  Pius  IV.,  the  Nicene.  If  Dr.  Pusey  denies  to 
the  Church  this  power,  ho  is  setting  himself  up  in  opposition 
to  a  declaration  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  his  own  com- 
munion ;  and  w^hich,  taken  by  itself,  is  strictly  Catholic.  For 
wo  read  in  the  twentieth  article  that  ^^the  Church  hath 
authorlfj/  in  controversies  of  faith."  Now,  whoever  has 
authority  in  a  controversy,  has  the  power  of  deciding  it; 
therefore  the  Chm'ch  has  power  to  decide  what  before  was 
disputed,  and  consequently  not  defined.  But  such  contro- 
versies are  expressly  said  to  bo  about  the  faith.  Therefore  the 
Church  has  power  to  define  as  of  faith,  what  before  was  sub  lite  ; 
and  how  She  could  do  this  without  making  an  addition  to  Her 
creed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
ExMnination  But  Dr.  Puscy  has  attempted  to  prop  up  his  new  theory  by 
menu  of  the  thc  authority  of  three  of  the  Fathers.  And  no  selection  could 
•re  quoted  havo  bcon  moro  infelicitous.  The  first  whom  he  quotes  is  S. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.*  And  in  a  quiet  and  unobserved  way  ho 
confesses  that  this  Father  "  speaks  first  of  imitation,  next  of  in- 
dwelling.^^ But  does  S.  Cyril  teach  of  a  truth  in  thc  passage 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Pusey,  that  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church 
consists,  not  in  a  voluntary  but  in  a  physical  union  ?  He  shall 
speak  for  himself:  "What  then,  or  of  what  nature,  is  tho 
demand  that  they  may  be  one,^'  he  says,  "  '  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us '  ? 
He  supplicates,  then  for  the  bond  of  unanimity  and  peace, 
which  may  conduct  ihe  faithful  together  to  an  unity  of  soul.'' 
He  then  proceeds  in  an  express  manner  to  distinguish  between 
the  physical  unity  which  exists  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  this 
moral  unity  of  will  among  the  faithful  for  which  Christ  prayed, 
concluding  with  these  words :  '^  For  in  our  preceding  com- 
mentaries we  spoke  of  the  nature  of  tho  Divine  unity,  and  tho 
substantial  identity  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  we  remarked,  not 
without  reason,  that  this  most  perfect  union  must  be  imitated,  bi/ 

*  In  Joan.  1.  xi«  c.  11. 
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the  union  of  the  faithful  in  one  mind  and  in  one  soul."  Then, 
it  is  true,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  exposed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  S.  Cyril*  proceeds  to  show 
that  we  may  in  a  way  (ttwc)  be  said  to  be  united  by  a  physical 
union,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey.  But  there  is  not 
a  word,  from  beginning  to  end,  which  even  suggests  that  such 
individual  oneness  cons4:itutes  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  indicate  the  reverse. 
In  another  work,  however,  it  so  happens  that  this  same 
Father  expressly  rejects  the  idea  which  Dr.  Pusey  would  fasten 
on  him.t  Treating  of  the  same  text,  he  says,  "  When,  then, 
the  Son  prays  that  they  oho  may  be  one  in  Us,  He  says  this, 
not  that  the  faithful  may  become  one  with  God  in  nature; 
....  but  that  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they 
may  have  one  will  mutually,  and  may  be  bound  together  in  unity 

•  of   love And  when   He  adds,  as  We  are  one.  Ho  is 

evidently  not  bestowing  on  the  faithful  a  chanrjti  of  nature,  hut 
jtroposing  what  is  His  by  nature,  as  a  pattern  and  image  of  the 
unity  of  will  in  usJ^ 

The  second  authority  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  is  S.  Hilary, 
in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  B.  viii.  n.  13. 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  passage  is, 
that  in  it  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  is  not  treating  ex  professo  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  at  all,  but  is  occupied  in  answering 
an  objection  of  the  Arians  against  the  Catholic  proof  from 
Scripture  for  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  of  God.  That 
doctrine  had  been  established  by  many  quotations  from  Holy 
Scripture,  but  more  particularly  from  the  words  of  Christ,  ''  I 
and  My  Father  are  one'^  (S.  John  x.  30).  The  Arians 
objected  that  the  word  one  was  often  used  in  the  Bible  to 
express  an  unity  of  will  only,  not  of  nature ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  same  sense  might  bo  intended  in  the  place  in 
question.  For  proof,  they  brought  forward,  among  other 
instances,  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is 

•  The  beginning  of  thia  tranaition  is  wrongly  translated  by  Dr.  Pusey.  *Ev 
il  ToitTOiQ  evidently  corresponds  to  Iv  fiiv  y(ip  toIq  ifiri  irapt^riKdot  of  tho 
prcoeding  sentence,  and  shoald  therefore  be  translated,  '^  But  in  o\tr  present 
remarks"  not  ** on  these  icords" 

t  In  Thesanro,  L  xii.  ▼.  f. 
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written,  ''  And  the  multitude  of  believers  had  one  hea/rt  and  one 
soup*  (Acts  iv.  32).  And  another  in  particular  from  S. 
Jolin*s  Gospel,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us " 
(xvii.  21).  Many  of  the  Fathers  have  discussed  and  refuted 
this  heretical  sophism  in  their  writings ;  some  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  S.  Augustine,*  for  instance,  in  his  work 
against  Maximinus  the  Arian,  founds  his  reply  upon  a  herme- 
neutical  canon  that  the  word  oncy  when  it  stands  by  itself  as 
predicate  in  a  proposition,  invariably  either  expresses  or  pre- 
supposes unity  of  nature ;  and  having  challenged  Maximinus,  his 
opponent,  to  produce  one  passage  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
contrary,  he  tells  us  that  his  Arian  opponent  had  not  attempted 
to  do  so.  S.  Hilary's  answer  is  somewhat  differeixt.  It  rests 
on  two  principles.  The  one  is,  that  the  same  predicate  does 
not  necessarily  bear  the  same  meaning  in  two  propositions, 
but  that  it  must  bo  understood  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  The  second  consists  in  a  simple  denial  of  the 
Arian  supposition.  For  S.  Hilary  contends  that  our  Lord's 
words  "  That  they  all  may  be  one/'  &c.,  do  not  refer  to  an  unity 
of  will  only,  but  to  an  unity  of  nature;  because  the  faithful 
are  made  in  a  way  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  are 
united  to  Christ  in  a  special  way  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This 
great  doctor,  therefore,  is  not  directly  examining  into  the 
nature  of  Church  unity ;  but  ingeniously  answering  an  Arian 
cavil  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  second  observation  we  would  make  is,  that  S.  Hilary 
never  denies  in  this  passage  the  necessity  of  an  unity  of  will, 
or  that  it  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words.  On 
the  contrary  he  virtually  admits  it  in  the  phrase,  several  times 
repeated,  that  they  did  not  mean  only  a  concord  of  will  and 
soul. 

And  lastly,  if  we  would  know  what  really  was  S.  Hilary's 
mind  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  it  in  other  works  where  he 
is  expressly  treating  of  the  Church's  unity.  For  instance,  in 
his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxxxii.  nn.  2,  3,  he  thus  writes, 
"  And  therefore  it  is  good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  to  dwell 

*  L.  ii.  0. 12 ;  of.  de  Trinitate;  1.  vi.  o.  3. 
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in  one.  When  they  dwell  in  one,  they  are  gathered  together 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Church ;  when  they  are  called  brethren, 
they  are  united  in  the  charity  of  one  single  will.  For  at  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  this  especial  commen- 
dation of  believers,  '^  For  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  faithful 
was  one  ;  '^ — ^the  same  in  the  assent  (of  faith),  not  discordant  in 
will,  united  in  faith,  perfect  in  the  unanimity  of  love  and  of 

doctrine This  is  good  and  pleasant,  for  brethren  to 

dwell  in  one;  to  be  in  the  same,  to  be  the  same ;  and  not  to 
become  divided  in  their  assembly  or  in  love.*'  Again,  in 
another  place,*!*  he  says,  ^'But  because  the  body  of  the 
Church  is  one,  not  mixed  up  of  a  sort  of  confusion  of  bodies, 
which  are  united  in  an  undistinguishable  mass  and  formless 
heap,  but  Ity  unity  of  faith,  by  the  fellowship  of  charity,  by 
concord  of  act  and  will,  by  one  gift  of  the  Sacrament  in  all, 
we  are  all  one ;  to  which  S.  Paul  exhorts  us,  saying,  '  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  that  you  all  think  the  same  thing,  ex- 
ercising the  same  charity'  "  (1  Cor.  i.  10).  And  he  proceeds 
to  deduce  from  this  doctrine,  that  schismatics  cannot  belong 
to  the  Church,  because  they  separate  from  Her  body. 

As  regards  the  quotation  from  S.  Chrysostom's  ninth  homily 
on  the  Ephesians,  comment  is  needless.  For  it  does  not  even 
incidentally  prove  one  of  Dr.  Pusey's  propositions;  and,  if 
taken  with  the  context,  is  antagonistic  to  his  whole  theory. 
If  any  one  would  wish  to  assure  himself  of  the  mind  of  this 
great  Doctor  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  question,  let  him 
read  his  eleventh  particularly  and  his  twelfth  homilies  on  the 
same  epistle. 

§   10. 

Having  thus  removed  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  out  of  the  way,  TheEn^ 
and  left  the  doctrine  of  Church  unity,  (which  we  have  elicited  mmt  um 
from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  tradition,)  ^Am^t 
in  undisputed  possession,  it  remains  for  us  to  complete  the  aire^kid 
subject  of  this  essay,  by  applying  the  Catholic  teaching  on 
this  matter  to  the  position  and  claims  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 

•  TractatuB  in  Pialm.  oood.  n.  6 ;  of.  Tract,  in  Psalm,  lyii.  n.  8. 
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The  Englidi 

ment  is 
beretk*«]— 


I.  In  iU 
Articles. 


lishment.  This  is. an  unwclcomo  task  at  the  best;  but  doubly 
unwelcomo  to  us  because  it  may  possibly  wound  those 
estimable  persons  in  its  communion,  who,  while  yearning  for 
peace  with  Eome,  still  believe,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in 
its  divine  authority.  Yet  surely  even  they  would  not  wish 
us  from  a  false  delicacy  to  hide  from  them  the  truth  of  our 
conviction  in  a  matter  of  such  lasting  consequence  to  their 
salvation.  And  deep  and  sincere  as  is  our  sympathy  with 
them,  wo  dare  not  allow  them  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Boman  Catholics  could  ever  acknowledge  the  claims  which 
they  make  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  could  allow  any  ideas  of  a  reunion  on  such  a  basis  to 
bo  anything  else  than  a  mere  dream.  We  must  give  our  reasons 
why  such  claims  could  never  be  admitted.  Compassion  for 
them  forbids  us  to  hide  the  truth. 

Our  first  assertion,  then,  is  that  the  Anglican  Estahliahmetit 
is  heretical  in  her  symbolical  confessions  and  standards  of 
doctrine ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  all  the  notes  enumerated 
in  a  former  section,  of  the  heretical  spirit. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  its  dogmatic  teaching  is 
derived:  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Homilies,  and  the 
Prayer-book.     We  purpose  to  examine  each  separately. 

However  plausible  may  bo  the  position  which  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  friends  assume  with  respect  to  the  Articles,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  these  a  standard  of  its  doctrine.  They  are 
the  only  symboUcal  confession  proper  to  it.  They  received 
the  assent  of  Convocation ;  of  the  Upper  House  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  of  the  Lower  on  the  5th  of  February,  1563.  They 
wore  remodelled  to  their  present  form,  partly  by  Parker,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  partly  by  the  Convocation  itself. 
The  Anglican  clergy  are  to  this  day  required  to  subscribe 
them  ex  aid  mo.  They  have  thus  an  authority  which  we  seek  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  And  Dr.  Pusey  must  own,  that  in  those 
courts  where  its  doctrinal  causes  are  determined,  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  the  text  and  authority  on  which  their  judge- 
ment is  avowedly  based.  Nor  can  he  deny  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  have  held,  and 
still  hold,  what  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  work 
of  his  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  has  clearly  expressed 
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when  he  declares  that  ''  the  first  and  principal  appeal  must  he 
made  to  the  Articles ;  for  in  the  Articles  of  our  religion  loe  may 
of  course  expect  a  declaration  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church  are  founded  ; '^  *  or,  as  the  present 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  Dr.  Short,  puts  it,  that  'Uhey  were  intemled 
to  convey  the  authontative  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  **\ 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  so-called  reformation  in  this  country,  that  the 
source  of  the  original  Articles,  as  regards  their  form  and  word- 
ing, was  heretical.  And  these  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Articles  which  are  now  of  authority.  It  was  to  no  Primitive 
or  Catholic  model  that  their  composer  or  composers  had 
recourse  in  drawing  up  their  declaration  of  faith.  The  false 
opinions  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  in  particular  those 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  were  selected  as  the 
exemplar.  As  regards  the  latter.  Dr.  Short  tells  us  J  that 
'^  there  is  not  only  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine,  but  in 
many  places  the  very  words  of  the  one  are  transferred  into 
the  othor.'^  And,  referring  in  particular  to  the  seventeenth 
article,  he  adduces  proofs  which  §  ^^  leave  little  doubt  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  German  school  of  theology .*'  Dr. 
Short^s  authority  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Alexander  Knox,  who 
writes  thus :  "  In  England,  as  I  have  already  been  endeavouring 
to  show,  all  is  peculiar.  In  the  Establishment  the  theology 
common  to  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  adopted  in  the 
Articles.^*  And  again :  "  I  soberly  think  her  Articles  {in 
which  she  advances  towards  her  Protestant  brethren  of  other 
Churches  .  .  .)  contain  a  series  of  hair-breadth  ^scapes,  in 
every  one  of  which  she  was  more  or  less  in  danger  of  injui'ing 
the  integrity  of  primitive  truth.''  Of  course  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  escapes.  But  at  all  events  this,  according  to 
Anglican  authorities,  is  the  history  of  their  origin.  They 
were  heretical  in  their  source;  heretical  in  the  intention  of 
their  composers. 

It  is  an  evident  corollary  from  the  proposition  which  we 

*  Comparatire  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Borne,  oh.  iii.  p.  43, 
third  od. 
t  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  oh.  x.  Appendix  C,  §  483. 
X  The  same.  §  The  same. 
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have  just  established^  that  the  English  communion  by  this 
confession  of  belief  put  itself^  in  common  with  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism^  in  direct  and  immediate  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Marsh,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, developes  this  antagonism  with  great  force  and  fair- 
ness in  his  "  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Eome." 
The  whole  work  consists  of  an  elaborate  contrast  instituted 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  selection  from  his  table 
of  contents  will  supply  the  reader  with  a  valuable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  corollary.  We  find  there  the  following  heads 
among  others : — "  Of  the  fundam^yital  diflference  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Bome  in  respect  to  articles  of  faith. — 
The  latter  founds  its  doctrines  on  two  equal  and  independent 
authorities.  Scripture  and  tradition. — ^The  former  founds  its 
doctrines  on  Scripture  alone. — IVie  rejection  of  tradition  as  a 
ntle  of  faith  the  vital  principle  of  the  RefoiDiation. — Difference 
hetiveen  the  Churches  of  England  and  Bome  in  respect  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture. — ^The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  Bome  received  the  sanction  neither  of 
Christ  nor  of  the  Apostles. — Differences  hctwcen  the  Churclies  of 
Enghnd  and  Rome  in  the  exercise  of  Church  authority. — Proof 
that  the  Church  of  England  carried  its  authority  no  further  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  oum  preservation  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  this  authority  is  exercised  on  the  same  principle,  and  carried 
on  to  the  same  extent,  as  by  Protestants  in  general,  the  dissenters 
themselves  not  excepted J^ 

Here  we  find,  then,  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Establishment 
carefully  drawing  out  from  tho  Articles  of  his  communion  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Tridentine  Canons  on  the  other,  the 
fundamental  difierence  on  articles  of  faith  between  what  he 
calls  the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  Churches  of  Christen- 
dom.  We  say  advisedly  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom, 
for  on  almost  every  point  on  which  the  Articles  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  faith  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  Anglicans  would  find 
themselves  equally  opposed  to  the  schismatical  Churches  of 
the  Bast. 

We  bad  intended;  from  an  examination  of  the  Articles  them- 
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selves^  to  evince  their  complete  antagonism  to  the  Chm^h's 
canons^  and  their  multiform  heresy.  Bnt  we  are  spared  this 
unwelcome  task^  since  Canon  Estcourt  has  anticipated  us  in 
his  valuable  letter  to  the  '^  Weekly  Register/'  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  It  will  bd  found  in  an  appendix  to  an  im- 
portant pamphlet^  which  Canon  Oakeley  has  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
controversy. 

It  is  not  impossible^  however^  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  will  object  to  our  proof.  They  deny  that  they  are 
boundj  in  the  interpretation  of  their  articles  of  religion,  by 
the  mind  or  intention,  or  theological  views  of  those  who 
composed  or  imposed  them.  This  is  their  answer  to  our 
first  argument.  As  regards  the  second,  they  aflSrm  that  the 
Articles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  are  not,  or  at 
least  need  not  be,  interpreted  to  mean  what  would  be  anta- 
gonistic to  the  Tridentine  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  we  reply,  that  however  true 
and  however  practically  honest  that  principle  may  be  which 
maintains  that  in  the  present  dogmatic  anarchy  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  for  a  member  of  that  communion  any  sense 
which  may  save  the  letter  or  grammatical  construction  of  those 
formularies  is  fairly  admissible,  especially  where  they  are  vague 
and  indefinite  in  their  wording,  (and  of  this  we  have  little  or 
no  doubt) ;  yet  the  Catholic  can  admit  no  such  principle  of 
interpretation  in  his  own  estimate  of  them.  He  must  look  at 
them  in  their  true  historical  bearings,  and  in  their  theological 
relation,  as  an  historic  fact,  to  the  revealed  truth  as  defined  by 
the  Church's  infallible  authority,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  one  case,  so  to  interpret  them  is  a  sad 
necessity ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be  a  gross  error  in  herme- 
neutics,  and  a  disloyalty  to  the  faith.  A  theologian  of  the 
Church,  in  determining  whether  the  dogmatic  formularies  of  a 
religious  communion  are  orthodox  or  heretical,  does  not  want 
to  know  what  they  might  or  may  be  made  to  mean,  but  what 
they  were  meant  to  mean.  He  must  consider  symbols  of  faith 
as  realities,  to  be  studied  according  to  common  laws,  not  as 
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difficulties  to  be  evaded.  He  is  only  concerned  with  them  ob- 
jectively ;  and  consequently  he  seeks  out  their  origin  and 
source.  He  examines  into  the  religious  belief  of  those  who 
first  gave  them  existence  and  authority;  into  the  changes 
made  in  them ;  and  the  historic  value  of  the  theological  terms 
which  are  discovered  in  their  wording,  not  excluding  their 
traditional  interpretation  as  handed  down  in  the  general 
teaching  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  strength  of  this  undeniable  position  we  reply  to  the 
second  objection.  For  if  we  examine  the  Articles  by  the  aid  of 
these  hermeneutical  canons,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
are  heretical,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  be  God's 
truth.  Nay,  what  is  more,  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument* 
we  should  allow  of  the  rule  of  interpretation  for  which 
our  opponents  contend,  we  have  an  answer  for  them  still  in 
the  admission  made,  when  he  was  a  Protestant,  by  the  great 
author  of  Tract  XC,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  just  reprinted.  For 
Dr.  Newman*  categorically  declares,  in  his  letter  of  explanation 
to  Dr.  Jelf,  ''  I  consider  that  they  (the  Articles)  do  contain  a 
condemnation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  these  points.'^ 

But  let  us  for  one  moment  admit  that  these  Articles  were  not 
formally  heretical  in  their  wording,  but  only  as  they  were 
felicitously  described  by  the  then  head  and  heart  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  ''stammering  lips  ofamhirjuousfi/iifiiularics/'  will  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  communion  be  much  improved  ?  We 
more  than  doubt  it.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  entire  church  of  a  nation  separates  itself  from 
all  the  other  churches  in  Christendom — in  a  word,  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  we  say.  It  does  so  on  the  plea  of  an  ex- 
treme necessity  for  reformation.  It  complains  that  corrupt 
doctrines  and  superstitious  practices  have  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  disfigured  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  wills  to  return  to 
the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  Primitive  Church.  With  a  tender 
solicitude  for  all  its  members,  it  desires  to  restore  the  old  creed 
and  worship,  purified  from  the  novelties  of  Bome.  It  is  to 
become,  in  fact,  ''  the  one  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'' 

<*  See  Dr.  Fasey's  reprint  of  Tract  XO.,  Preface,  p.  xi. 
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The  ark  of  God,  up  till  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  is 
to  be  recovered  by  the  true  Israel.  A  whole  nation  waits 
for  its  voice  and  direction  in  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
the  truths  of  salvation.  It  gives  them  at  last,  after  solemn 
preparation,  a  set  of  equivocal  propositions  whose  terminology 
is  borrowed  from  the  newest  heresy  of  the  day.  It  speaks  to 
them  with ''  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formulaiiesJ^  But 
this  was  perchance  the  hardship  of  an  evil  hour.  What  then 
has  it  done  since  to  remove  its  own  ambiguities,  or  to  define 
the  truth  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  For  three  hundred  years  has 
its  supposed  Ecclesia  docens  been  seated  contentedly  on  the 
bench  of  dignity  reserved  for  it  by  the  State,  glorying  in 
the  elastic  tenacity  of  a  confession,  which  has  managed  to 
hold  together  diverging  creeds  within  the  circumference  of 
one  national  religion.  Was  this  in  good  sooth  the  spirit  and 
way  of  acting  of  that  Primitive  Church,  which  the  Anglican 
Establishment  professes  to  adopt  as  its  model  ?  Take  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  Bimini.  The  Catholic  bishops,  who  were 
present  at  this  sjmod,  partly  unnerved  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  of  Taurus,  his  worthy  representa- 
tive in  those  parts,  partly  from  an  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  but,  above  all,  deceived  by  the  feigned 
orthodoxy  of  Valens  and  his  associates,  subscribed  the  semi- 
Arian  formula,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Son  was  of  a 
like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  consented  to  the  omission 
of  the  ofioovaiog  of  the  Nicene  definition.  They  had  no  leaning 
whatever  to  heretical  novelty.  None  detested  it  more  heartily 
than  they ;  but  they  were  deceived.  Valens,  Ursacius,  and  the 
rest  of  the  faction  had  joined  in  a  common  anathema  against 
Arius  and  his  three  principal  errors.  They  had  explained  the 
formula,  which  they  proposed,  in  a  Catholic  sense.  The  wording 
in  itself  was  not  heretical;  but  it  was  ambiguous.  When 
the  Catholic  bishops  hesitated,  they  were  told  that  the  East 
would  never  accept  the  bjxoovaioq  of  Nice.  They  were  artfully 
entrapped,  and  yielded.  They  had  hardly  time  to  do  so,  when 
the  semi-Arians  threw  oflT  the  mask,  and  boasted  of  the 
triumph  of  their  heresy.  What  was  the  upshot  ?  Did  things 
go  on  like  this  for  three  centuries  ?  Quito  the  reverse.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  melancholy  fact  become  known,  than  the 
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whole  Catholic  Church  was  in  consternation ;  and  the  sensitive 
orthodoxy  of  the  faithful  may  be  expressed  in  the  hyperbole 
of  S.  Jerome  :  *  "  The  whole  world  mourned,  and  wondered  at 
finding  itself  Arian/'  The  Church  of  Christ  did  not  settle 
down  patiently  under  the  trial ;  nor  did  She  rejoice  at  this  re- 
union of  Catholic  and  Arian  in  a  common  confession,  which 
left  each  free  to  retain  his  own  theological  opinions.  Pope 
Liberius  took  immediate  action,  as  though  not  a  moment 
was  to  bo  lost.  He  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Council ;  and  only 
permitted  such  of  the  subscribing  bishops  to  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  Church,  as  should  at  once  retract  and 
withdraw  their  signatures.  The  bishops  themselves,  who  had 
been  so  miserably  worsted,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  hurried  to  their 
Catholic  colleagues,  and  "  protested  by  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
and  by  all  that  is  holy  in  the  Church,  that  they  had  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  anything  wrong  in  their  profession  of 
faith.''  And  thus  the  scandal  was  finally  remedied,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  faith  maintained  inviolate.f 

Compare  this  instant  action  of  the  Primitive  Church  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  under  circum- 
stances much  more  perilous.  We  have  seen  how  quiet  it  has 
remained,  from  its  first  constitution  to  the  present  hour,  under 
the  infliction  of  its  indeterminate  Articles.  Wo  will  take 
another  instance  of  its  inaction  which  is  still  more  instructive. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Whitgift, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  ^'  Lambeth  articles ''  were 
issued,  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  an  end  to  certain 
theological  disputes,  which  then,  as  now,  were  raging  in  its 
bosom  between  opposite  schools  of  opinion.  In  this  document 
all  the  worst  features  of  the  Calvinistic  heresy  were  embodied. 
The  doctrines  of  positive  reprobation,  of  the  indefectibility  of 
the  elect,  and  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation,  were  dog- 
matically defined.  Here,  at  all  events,  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  would  argue,  was  question,  not  merely  of  an  ambiguous 
formulary^  but  of  an  open  attack  upon  the  Catholic  faith*     It 

•  Dial.  adv.  LuciforionoBi  n.  19. 

t  Seo  Bolirbaobor  in  his  llistoiro  de  TBglise,  t.  vi.  lirro  zzziii.  p.  443. 
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is  true  that,  owing  most  probably  to  the  Queen's  authority, 
these  articles  were  never  formally  accepted  by  the  English 
Establishment.  But  they  appeared  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  imprimatur,  and,  to  borrow 
Dr.  Short's  words,*  "expressed  the  opinions  of  some  of  hei' 
inost  excellent  inemhers  at  that  period"  In  fact,  Calvinism 
was  then  rampant  in  that  communion.  What  has  the 
Anglican  communion  done,  up  to  this  day,  to  disconnect 
itself  fix)m  any  participation  in  the  guilt  of  its  Archbishop  f 
Nothing.  What  has  it  done,  synodically  or  otherwise,  to 
indicate  its  orthodoxy  on  the  question  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion ?  Nothing.  Mr.  Gorham,  and  many  others  who  profess 
the  same  heretical  tenets  with  himself,  are  ministering  without 
lot  or  hindrance  in  its  places  of  worship.  What  has  it  done 
to  shake  off  the  infidelity  which  has  been  openly  professed  by 
persons  of  high  position  at  one  of  its  great  universities? 
Still  must  we  answer,  nothing.  The  authors  of  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  are  neither  suspended  nor  excommunicated.  They 
preach,  and  teach,  and  administer  its  sacraments  as  freely  as 
before.t  We  know  full  well  that  something  was  done  in  both 
these  cases  by  many  earnest  persons,  whose  religious  feeling 
was  justly  shocked.  And  we  honour  their  devotion.  But  we 
are  speaking  now,  not  of  individual  or  party  action,  but  of 
that  of  the  English  communion  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
Besides,  the  fruitlessness  of  their  eflTorts  serves  only  more 
efiectually  to  unveil  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  system  to 
which  they  belong.  And  our  biU  of  attainder  is  not  against 
them,  but  against  it.  It  is  urged,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the 
State  tyrannizes  over  it,  and  forbids,  with  a  high  hand,  the  duo 
exercise  of  its  discipline.  So  did  Constantius  try  to  do  at 
Rimini;  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Why  is  it  that,  in  the 
English  Establishment,  the  sceptre  has  usurped  the  placo  of 
the  crosier  for  three  hundred  years,  Le,  ever  since  its  first 
commencement  ?  What  protests  can  it  produce,  what  con- 
fessors, what  martyrs,  as  proofs  of  its  efforts  to  maintain 

•  History  of  tho  Church  of  England,  ch.  x.  §  464,  note,  p.  309. 

t  Since  writing  this  cssaj  tto  haro  seen  an  article  in  tho  Dublin  Ilcvieto 
for  January  18G6,  wliero  this  Bnl]|ject  is  treated  admirably  and  at  length.  It 
is  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon." 
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God's  rights  against  the  usurpation  of  earthly  power  ?  We 
seek  in  vain.  We  can  only  find  a  devoted  slave,  humbly 
doing  its  work,  for  the  taskmaster  who  oppresses  it.  And 
the  inquiry  ends  in  furnishing  another  argument  against  its 
claims  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
HiSii?  ^®  ^®^*  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  two  books  of 

Homilies.  And  we  must  remember  that  these  books  have  a 
quasi-symbolical  authority ;  for  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
contains  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  soundness  and  whole- 
someness  of  their  doctrine,  and  includes  an  injunction  to 
'•  the  ministers  '^  that  they  be  publicly  read  in  the  churches. 
Moreover,  in  the  preface  to  them,  which  was  published  in 
1547,  King  Edward  VI.  enjoins  that  they  should  bo  read  and 
re-read  in  the  public  service ;  and  he  tells  us  therein  that  ho 
had  caused  them  to  be  made  and  set  forth,  "  considering  the 
manifold  enormities  which  heretofore  have  crept  into  his 
realm,  through  the  false  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home  and  the  ungodly  doctrine  of  his  adherents,  not  only 
unto  the  great  decay  of  Christian  religion,  but  also  (if  God's 
mercy  were  not)  unto  the  utter  destruction  of  innumerable 
souls,  which  through  hypocrisy  and  pernicious  doctrine  were 
seduced  and  brought  from  honouring  of  the  alone  true,  living, 
and  eternal  God,  unto  the  worshipping  of  creatures ;  yea,  of 
stocks  and  stones;  from  doing  the  commandments  of  God, 
unto  voluntary  works  and  fantasies  invented  of  men;  from 
true  religion  unto  Popish  superstition.''  This  preface  gives 
us  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  spirit  of  these  remarkable  homilies, 
and  of  the  more  salient  portions  of  their  teaching.  And  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  these  productions  are  only  useful  to  our 
argument,  as  manifesting  the  tendency  of  Anglican  controversy 
in  its  early  day.  The  edition  from  which  we  quote  is  one 
published  at  Oxford  in  1840.  It  was  the  fifth  which  had 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  press  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century;  whence  it  appears  evident  that  the 
volume  is  as  much  in  request  now,  as  it  was  in  past  times. 
Let  us,  then,  take  a  passing  glance  at  these  Homilies, — eccle- 
siastical discourses  canonically  Anglican.  In  the  first  book 
appear  two  on  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture; — a  practice 
which  is  indiscriminately  recommended  to  all.     In  the  second 
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of  the  two  the  question  is  mooted  concerning  the  method  of 
Scriptural  interpretation.  Not  a  word  is  hinted  even,  about 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  Church's  guidance ;  but  it  is 
evidently  left  to  each  individual  to  understand  the  sacred  text 
according  to  his  private  judgement. 

In  the  third  homily  on  good  works,  there  is  a  strong  in- 
vective against  the  more  popular  devotions  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;  against  "  beads,  Lady  psalters,  and  rosaries,  fifteen 
O's,  S.  Bernard's  verses  .  .  .  inmjatoru ;  masses  satis- 
factory  ;  stations  and  jubilees ;  feigned  relics ;  hallowed  beads, 
bells,  bread,  water,  palms,  candles,  fire,  and  such  other; 
superstitious  fastings;  fraternities  or  brotherhoods;  inirdons, 
>vith  such  like  merchandize;  which  were  so  esteemed  and 
abused,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  God's  glory  and  command- 
ments, that  they  were  made  most  high  and  most  holy  things," 
&c. 

In  the  same  homily  there  is  a  direct  and  truculent  attack  on 
the  three  religious  vows. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  three  scurrilous  homilies, 
full  from  first  to  last  of  abuse  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
directed  against  veneration  of  images,  or  the  setting  up  of 
them  in  churches. 

In  the  first  homily,  ''on  the  Sacrament,"  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — ''  We  must  then  talcc  hetcf,  lest  (f  a  memory 
it  be  tiHide  a  sacrifice  ;  lest  of  a  romniiinion,  it  he  made  a  2»ricato 
eatimj  ;  lest  of  two  parts  ice  hare  but  one;  lest  apphjintj  it  to  the 
dead,  we  lose  the  fruit,  that  be  alice,^' 

In  the  second  homily  for  Whit-Sunday  we  arc  favoui*ed 
with  a  sustained  tirade  against  Popes  and  Papal  supremacy, 
equal  to  Luther  in  coarseness,  and  to  Exeter  Hall  in  ignorance. 
S.  Gregory  VII.  is  thus  described  in  it : — "  Such  a  tyrant 
was  Pope  Hildebrand,  most  worthy  to  be  called  a/rc-brand,  if 
we  shall  term  him  as  he  hath  best  deserved."  Then  follows 
the  choice  legend  of  the  female  Pope,  which  is  thus  presented 
to  the  reader : — "  Many  other  examples  might  here  be  alleged ; 
as  of  Pope  Joan  the  harlot,  that  was  delivered  of  a  child  in 
the  high  street,  going  solemnly  in  procession." 

These  are  specimens  of  a  collection  of  sermons,  of  which 
*'  the  first  volume  is  generally  attributed  to  Cranmer,  Ridley, 

o 
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Latimer,  Hopkius,  aud  Becon.  Burnet  says  that  Jewel  was 
particularly  engaged  in  compiling  the  second.  Archbishop 
Parker,  however,  in  15G3  speaks  of  them  as  being  'revised 
and  finished,  with  a  second  part  by  him  and  the  other 
bishops/ ^^*  They  were  thus  the  joint  production  of  the 
fathers  and  *' martyrs''  of  the  AngUcan  Establishment,  and 
received  the  careful  revision  of  Parker,  the  source  of  its  orders, 
with  his  sufiragans.  They  are  praised  in  the  Articles  as  con- 
taining "good  and  wholesome  doctrine;  ^^  ordered  to  be  read 
to  the  people ;  and  we  know  that  that  order  was  obeyed,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  in  more  churches  than 
one.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  full  of  heresy  and 
of  the  most  bitterly  schismatical  spirit.  And  wo  could 
have  furnished  other  examples  of  both ;  but  we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  consider  us  to  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  not  adding  to  our  quotations  from  such  a  work. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  and  lus  friends  may  make  Uttle  count  of  tho 
proofs  which  we  have  hitherto  given,  that  the  English  Estab- 
lishment is  committed  to  heresy.  It  has  not  been  their  wont 
to  lay  great  store  by  its  Articles  and  Homilies.  They  rather 
endure  them  as  a  penalty,  than  accept  them  as  an  authority. 
It  is  to  their  Prayer-book  that  they  have  recourse  in  their 
diflBculties.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  those  words  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  already  quoted,  that  ''  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by 
prayer  than  by  definitions.'^  It  is  as  though  he  said :  Let  us 
agree  to  forget  the  Articles  and  Homilies.  Wo  Anglicans 
take  our  stand  on  the  Prayer-book.  And  Dr.  Pusey  is  not 
alone  in  this  position  which  ho  assumes.  Before  the  rise  of 
the  Oxford  movement,  Alexander  Knoxf  expressed  the  same 
idea.  He  writes,  "I  know  nothing  settled  in  tho  whole 
Reformed  body  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  . 
...  Of  what  then  is  the  Liturgy  a  standard  ?  I  hvsiiatc 
not  to  say,  of  doctrine  as  v:ell  as  of  devotion  J' 
in.  In  its  Let  us  then  take  Anglicans  at  their  word,  and  proceed  to 

raj  or-  oo  .  ^^j^g^.^^  Q^J,  indictment  from  tho   Prayer-book.      But  before 
proceeding  with  our  proofs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one 

•  Short's  History  of  tho  Church  of  England,  oh.  viii.  §  412,  note  b,  p.  289. 
t  Bcmains,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61,  G3. 
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observation.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny  the  beauty 
of  many  portions  of  that  Liturgy.  Indeed,  how  could  we, 
since  they  are  transcripts  from  the  Catholic  ritual  and  offices  ? 
They  are  pearls  bright  and  beautiful ;  beads  stolen  from  the 
lap  of  the  Church,  but  which  the  innovators  knew  not  how  to 
string  into  a  rosary.  Yet,  even  in  their  disorder,  they  retain 
something  of  their  old  virtue ;  and  we  rejoice  in  behoving  that 
many  simple  souls,  happy  in  their  invincible  ignorance,  have 
lived  with  Christ  amid  these  sacred  relics  of  the  Catholic 
Church, 

But  spite  of  these  many  shreds  of  Catholic  devotion,  the 
book  bears  witness  to  its  heretical  origin.  And  if  it  be 
obtruded  as  the  one  great  test  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  wo  will 
for  the  moment  accept  it  as  such.  It,  too,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  will  bo  found  wanting.  Sins  of  omission  in 
matters  of  faith  are  crimes  no  less  than  sins  of  commission. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  are  none  of  the  latter  in  it ;  indeed 
wo  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  there  are ;  but  at  present 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  are  grave  sins  of 
omission.     And  this  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  prove. 

To  begin  by  a  general  confirmation  of  our  subsequent  Genendcom- 
proofs.     It  is  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  what  are  called  »gainrtitby 

*  •'  Anglicans 

Anglo-CathoUc  writers  have  deplored  the  loss  of  the  first  themaeiTae. 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  shortcomings  of  that 
which  is  now  authorized.  Bishop  Horsley,*  for  instance,  says, 
'^  Your  (i.e.  the  Scotch)  communion  office  is  really  a  fine  and 
very  edifying  composition.  Our  office,  as  it  stood  in  ICing 
Edward's  first  Prayer-book,  was  nearly,  I  think,  the  same; 
and  I  have  long  lamented  the  alterations  that  were  made  to 
humour  those  who,  we  find  by  experience,  never  will  be  satis- 
fied." It  is  this  very  office,  be  it  remembered,  which  the 
Anglican  bishops  in  Scotland  are  successfully  striving  to 
suppress  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  substitute  the  more 
Protestant  EngHsh  Prayer-book  in  its  place.  Bishop  Jollyt  is 
of  the  same  mind.  He  writes,  ^^It  is  indeed  matter  of  surprise 
and  deep  regret,  that  this  most  excellent  form  for  the  celebra- 

^  Quoted  in  Bishop  Jolly's  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  92. 
t  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  92. 
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tion  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  came  so  quickly  to  be  curtailed 
and  altered,  by  giving  ear  to  the  insinuations  a/nd  suggestions  of 
tltose  foreigners,  who  intruded  themselves  upon  the  English 
Church,  to  spy  out  and  spoil  its  primitive  order,'*  So  again,* 
"  All  along  the  primitive  doctrine,  however  dimly  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  substituted  Liturgy,  was  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  great  and  good  men/'  &c.  In  another  place  ho  calls  the 
Communion  service  "a  Imu'Ml-e  foim,"  "Wheatlyt  tells  us 
that  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  over  by  Cranmer  to 
reform  the  first  Prayer-book,  and  he  adds,  "  WJiat  libeiiies  this 
encouraged  them  to  take  in  their  censures  of  the  first  Liturgy, 
and  how  far  they  were  instrumental  to  the  laying  aside  several  very 
primitive  and  venerable  usages,  I  shall  have  proper  opportu- 
nities of  showing  hereafter/' J  He  also  informs  us  that  the 
Parliament,  which  confirmed  the  revision  in  1551,  declared 
that  the  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
"proceeded  from  curiosity  rathei'  tluxn  any  worthy  cause/'  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  revision  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Anglican  Prayer-book.  More  recently  the  vene- 
rable author  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  in  a  letter  on  Tract  XC, 
just  published  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  reprint  of  that  famous 
work,  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,''  in  which  it  was  said  that "  the  deviations 
made  in  oar  Prayer-booJc  from  the  more  perfect  and  primitive 
form  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  (f  a  special 
Providence,  ocerruUug  them  to  suit  our  decayed  moral  tone  and 
comlition''  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  humility 
of  such  a  theory ;  but  still  it  sounds  strange  to  a  Catholic,  that 
the  immediate  efiect  of  a  pure  and  reformed  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  a  decadence  of  moral  tone  and  condition;  and 
stranger  still,  that  God  by  His  Providence  should  guide  His 
Church  in  lowering  Her  Liturgy  to  the  level  of  popular 
deterioration,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  elevate  the 
latter  to  the  religious  standard  of  the  former.  But  most 
strange  phenomenon  of  all  is  it,  that  in  presence  of  such  a 


•  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  100. 

t  On  the  Ck)mmon  Prayer,  Appendix  to  the  Introduction. 

J  The  flame. 
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humiliating  apology  for  the  book  by  its  own  friends^  it  should 
still  be  confidently  appealed  to  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
And  in  truth  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  a  ritual  modified 
and  changed,  as  Anglicans  tell  us,  by  foreign  heretics,  in 
which  the  "primitive  doctrine  is  o)ihj  dimly  seen,''  which  is 
described  as  a  "  lamcMke  form/^  which  "  laid  aside  very 
primitive  and  venerable  vsa^es/'  which  '^  was  iiiodified  from  a 
motive  of  curiosity  ratlwr  tluin  any  worthier  cause"  and  which 
was  mysteriously  "  oveii'uled  to  suit  a  decayed  moral  tone  and 
condition/'  can  be  a  very  satisfactory  text-book  of  the  faith. 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  particulars. 

There  is  a  Sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ,  and  distinctly  OuumIod  of 
enjoined  as  a  practice  on  the  faithful  by  one  of  the  Apostles  in  nwnt  of 
a  canonical  epistle  (S.  James  v.  14,  15) ;  and  which  has  ever  unction. 
been  administered  everywhere  in  the  one  Church  of  God.  We 
refer  to  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  It  was  retained 
in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  King  Edward  VI.  It  disappeared 
from  the  second.  It  does  not  reappear  in  the  new  revision 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  restored 
since.  This  was  a  part  of  Bucer  and  Martyr^s  handiwork.  If 
we  look  elsewhere  in  the  present  Prayer-book,  we  find 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Catechism.  It 
is  called  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  but  no  Sacrament 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  25th  article;  and  it  has  never  been 
practised  in  the  AngUcan  Establishment,  except  by  a  few- 
persons  of  extreme  opinions,  who  have  surreptitiously, — and,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  their  bishops, — introduced  the  rite.  But  what  docs  this 
omission  involve  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  one  of  the  seven  Sacraments  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Again.     There  is  another  of  the  seven  divinely-appointed  omUwonin 
Sacraments,  than  which  none  can  be  practically  more   im-  book  of  the 

B«crmm*nt  of 

portant ;  nor  is  there  one  where  God's  pitiful  compassion  is  Penwice. 
more  wonderfully  exhibited.  It  is  called  by  the  Fathers  the 
second  plank  after  shipwreck,  and  is  morally  necessary  for 
all  those  who,  having  been  baptized,  have  fallen  into  mortal 
sin.  It  is  an  instrument  of  salvation  to  millions,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.     This,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
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lias  practically  disappeared  from  the  English  Prayer-book. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Catechism ;  nothing  about  it 
in  the  Communion  service,  if  we  except  one  ambiguous  phrase 
in  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  which  may  mean  anything. 
The  only  distinct  allusion  to  it  is  in  the  service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick.  But  are  the  rubric  and  the  absolution 
to  which  we  refer,  generally  recognized  as  treating  of  the 
Sacrament  ?  We  wiU  allow  Wheatly*  to  answer  the  question. 
His  authority  cannot  well  be  contested ;  since  his  work  is  a 
text-book  which  neariy  every  Anglican  bishop  recommends 
to  his  candidates  for  orders.  This  writer,  then,  says, 
''  Whether  the  Church  designs  by  this  form''  (the  absolution  in 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick)  '^  that  the  priest  shall  directly  con- 
vey God's  pardon  to  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  for  his  sins 
and  oflTences  committed  against  Him;  or  whether  that  ho 
shall  only  remit  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  continue  him  in 
the  privilege  of  Church  communion,  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  by  the  sins  he  has  confessed,  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  clearly  or  determinately  expressed.  But  if  we 
look  forward  to  the  collect  immediately  after  to  be  used,  it 
holes  as  if  the  Church  did  only  intend  the  remission  of  ecclesias- 
tical ccnsiires  and  bonds"  And  he  goes  on  to  assert,t  (quot- 
ing Hammond,  Marshal,  and  Potter,  in  a  note,  as  authorities  in 
his  favour),  that  Christ  only  gave  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion and  of  absolving  from  censures  to  the  Apostles,  and  conse- 
quently that  ''  710  authority  can  he  urged  from  thence  for  the 
applying  of  Ood^s  pardon  to  the  conscience  of  a  sinner,  or  for 
absolving  him  any  otherwise  than  from  the  censures  of  the 
Church." 

So  at  all  events,  it  is  an  open  question  in  the  Establish- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  whether  sacramental  absolution  exists 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  or  no.  And  as  regards  practice, 
Dr  Pusey  knows  better  than  we  can  tell  him,  that  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  rite,  whatever  it  is 
understood  to  be,  have  been,  and  are  now,  the  small  exception, 
not  the  rule.     It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 


*  On  the  Common  Prayer,  ch.  xi.  sect.  5,  p.  430.    London,  1840. 
t  The  same,  p.  432. 
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late  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  charge  of  1850,  included  in  the 
list  of  doctrines  taught  by  the  High-Church  party  and  which 
were  unequivocally  condemned  by  himself,  that  of  auricular 
confession.  We  will  quote  his  words  (p.  53)  : — "  Add  to  this 
the  secret  practice  of  auricular  confession  .  .  .  the  admiaisira' 
tion  of  whnt  is  ttrmed  the  sacrament  of  penanc<;,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  they  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  such 
things  are  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  must  also  believe  it  to  be  separated  from 
that  of  Rome  by  a  faint  and  imperceptible  line,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  that  line,  without  much  fear  of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism.''  In  a  previous  charge  delivered  in  1842,  Dr. 
Blomfield  is  yet  more  open  in  his  language.  He  says,  "  Auri- 
cular confession,  a  practice  utterly  unknown  to  the  Primitive 
Church,  one  of  the  most  fearful  abuses  of  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  source  of  unspeakable  abominations.''  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  so  saying,  Dr.  Blomfield  represented  the  mind 
of  the  majority  in  his  own  communion.  So,  then,  another 
Sacrament  is  virtually  suppressed ;  and  one,  after  baptism, 
most  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man. 

But  our  last  proof  shall  be  drawn  from,  if  possible,  a  more  STSISU? 
important  matter.  If  there  be  one  doctrine  to  which  Dr.  E^dbirirtiS 
Pusey  seems  to  have  clung  with  a  constant  affection,  it 
is  that  of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
This  latter,  indeed  (and  it  necessarily  includes  the  former), 
is  the  great  centre  of  Catholic  worship.  Every  other  devo- 
tion gathers  up  into  it,  as  to  their  common  focus.  The 
material  Church  with  its  order,  ornaments,  and  furniture, 
enshrines  it.  The  sacred  vestments  of  the  priest,  the 
altar,  crucifix,  candles,  incense,  flowers,  music,  are  its 
sensible  expressions.  The  laws  and  commandments  of  Holy 
Church  maintain  its  paramount  dignity.  It  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  graces ;  the  great  act  in  which  heaven  and  earth 
unite,  and  in  which  the  stupendous  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
is,  after  a  sort,  perpetuated  in  this  world  of  ours.  It  spans 
the  visible  universe  by  its  power,  unlocks  the  purgatorial 
prison,  arrests  the  howling  powers  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  their 
unholy  work,  and  adds  fresh  light  to  the  aureola  of  the  saints. 
Without  it  there  is  no  altar,  no  priesthood,  no  Church,  no 


Sacrifice. 
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Christian  worship.  Doubt  created  about  it  is  simple  ruin. 
Here  then,  if  anywhere,  ambiguity,  suppression,  economy,  are 
intolerable.  It  would  bo  like  the  action  of  those  satellites 
who  veiled  the  face  of  the  Redeemer,  in  order  to  strike  Him 
with  more  wanton  insult.  Mutilation,  therefore,  of  the 
eucharistic  ritual  is  the  worst  of  heresies. 

And  now,  has  the  English  Establishment  in  its  work  of 
reformation  preserved  intact,  by  unequivocal  ritual  expression, 
this  great  foundation  of  all  Christian  worship  ?  If  it  be  so,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  so  eminent  a  prelate  of  its  communion  as 
Dr.  Blomfield  (p.  8)  should  have  solemnly  declared  in  his  charge 
of  1842,  that  '*  We  hohl^  in  opyositioii'  to  the  Church  of  liovie, 
that  the  offer imj  of  a  propitiatory  sacriji/^e  to  God  in  not  one  of 
the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Christiun  minutnj"  ?*  Why 
do  the  Homilies  bid  the  Anglicans  to  take  heed  "  hst  of  a 
viemory  it  he  made  a  sacrifice  "  ?  And  how  could  Mr.  Robert- 
son, in  a  work  of  some  authority  among  his  coreligionist8,t  go 
so  far  Q.S  to  say  that  "  the  revisers  "  {i.  e.  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book  in  1662  at  the  Savoy  Conference)  'Ulid.  not  wwh  to  add 
a  belief  of  thi  sacrificial  doctrine  to  the  conditions  necessary  for 
adini^ssion  to  the  ministry  "  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  as  a  fact,  not 
anytliing  like  one  half  of  the  existing  clergy  in  the  EstabUsh- 
ment  believe  in  it  now  ? 

And  now  as  to  facts.  We  have  already  seen  how  Bishop 
Jolly  laments  that  the  Communion  service  had  been  so  cur- 
tailed and  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  foreign  heretics.  And 
we  have  also  seen  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  that  it 
was  "a  lamc'like fonn/^  and  that  ''the  primitive  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  is  dimly  represented"  in  it.  We  will  enter  into 
a  few  particulars  by  way  of  showing  how  just  was  such 
complaint. 

*  The  same  bishop  is  more  explicit  on  this  matter  in  his  charge  of  lS-i6. 
He  says,  "  Now  this  notion  of  an  oflTering,  which  those  who  communicate  in 
the  Eucharist  make  in  behalf  of  others,  over  and  above  their  prayers,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  to  bo  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  condemned  by  our 
thirty-first  Article.  I  consider  it  to  he  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  that  the 
effects  of  that  holy  sacrament  are  limited  to  the  faithful  and  devout  communi- 
cant ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  tho  nature  of  a  truly  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice "  (p.  17).    Burnet  says  the  same. 

t  How  shall  wo  conform  ?    The  Offertory,  p.  209,  2nd  edition. 
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I.  "The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements/'  JJj^gJJi 
which  was  retained  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  is  totheCom- 
omitted  in  the  one  now  in  use.    Why  was  this  ?    It  was  there 
once ;  it  is  there  no  longer.  It  has  then  evidently  been  omitted 
of  set  purpose.     Mr.  Jebb  says,*   "  This  alteration  is  the  most 
vnaccountahle  of  any  in  the  Liturgy  "     The  present  Bishop  of 

S.  Asaph  is  of  the  same  mind.f  *'  It  is  diffictdt/'  he  says, 
''/o  understand  why  the  invocation  of  the  second  and  third 
Tei'sons  in  the  Trinity  was  left  out" 

II.  The  prayer  of  oblation,  which  existed  in  the  first  Prayer-  ^•^[S^ 
book  after  the  consecration,  was  also  in  Uke  manner  omitted  omitted, 
in  the  one  still  in  use ;  or  to  express  the  change  more  accu- 
rately in  the  words  of  Wheatly,t  "  The  prayer  of  ohlation  was 

half  laid  aside,  the  rest  of  it  thrown  into  an  imp  roper  place''  So 
sensibly  was  tliis  felt  by  those  who  retained  more  of  the  Catho- 
lic idea,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  omission 
in  performing  their  rite,  from  the  first  Prayer-book.  Bishop 
Andrewes,  as  Bishop  Jolly  §  tells  us,  was  in  the  habit  of  so 
doing,  "  because  ho  understood  the  Communion  office,  as  it 
then  was,  to  have  implit^d  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  however 
lame-like  the  form.''  He  further  adds  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  Dr.  Overall ;  which  latter  fact  is  recorded  also  by  Whcatly.|| 

III.  The  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  preserved  in  Tbeobuikm 
no  one  of  the  English  Prayer-books.  eiemwitt 

IV.  Other  minor  changes  were  made  of  a  Protestant  ten- 
dency, which  we  will  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Short :  % 
''  In  the  Communion  service  the  Decalogue  was  introduced. 
The  introit,  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  together  with  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  saints,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  consecra- 
tion,   and  the  admixture   of   water  with  wine  were 

omitted." 

V.  There  is  not  one  unequivocal  expression  or  action  in  the  omiMkmor 
whole  English  service,  as  it  now  stands,  to  indicate  any  even  wu^w^id 

.,*...,    .1  A  ./,  denote ••cri- 

the  faintest  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  flee. 

*  On  the  Choral  Senrice  of  the  Chnrch,  p.  510,  note. 

f  History  of  the  Charoh  of  England,  Appendix  £,  §  745,  note  b,  2. 

X  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  22,  p.  293. 

§  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

II  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  22,  p.  294. 

%  History  of  tho  Church  of  England,  Appendix  £,  §  745,  note  b,  2. 
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tt^iSSr'**'  But  we  come  now  to  another  point,  which  affects  the  cha- 
PreMnoa  an  ractcF  of  the  Holv  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament.  For  it  would 
E^wilhf  appear  from  clear  historical  evidence,  that  the  belief  in  the  Real 
ment.  ftescnce  is  an  open  question  in  the  AngUcan  communion. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  what  Dr.  Pusey's  friends, 
we  believe,  call  th^  black  rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
service.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  save  the  words  from  heresy. 
Even  so,  however,  they  are  suspiciously  ambiguous.  But  if 
we  have  regard  to  the  history  of  this  rubric,  all  doubt  vanishes 
as  to  the  heretical  teaching  of  the  Establishment  in  this 
matter.  In  the  Articles  of  religion  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  which  received  tlie  subscription  of  both  houses 
of  convocation,  the  following  declaration  occurs  concerning  the 
Blessed  Sacrament :  * — "  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Bloo4  [sic^  cannot  be 
proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 
Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth,  that  the 
body  of  one  and  the  selfsame  man  cannot  be  at  one  time  in 
divers  places,  but  must  needs  be  in  some  certain  place ;  there- 
fore the  Body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  one  time  in  many 
and  divers  places.  And  because  (as  Holy  Scripture  doth 
teach)  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shall  con- 
tinue unto  the  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man  ought  not 
either  to  believe  or  openly  to  confess  the  real  and  bodily  Presence 
{as  they  terni  it)  of  ChrisVs  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord*8  Supper J^ 

A  similar  statement  is  made  only  more  explicitly  in  a  rubric 
which  was  subjoined  to  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. ; 
and  in  which  the  act  of  kneeling  at  the  reception  of  the  holy 
communion  is  explained  to  be  an  act  of  simple  humility,  and 
to  avoid  profanation  and  disorder ;  but  ^'  we  declaref  that  it  is 
not  meant  thereby  that  any  adoration  is  done  or  ought  to  bo 
done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  to  any 
real  and  essential  Presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh 


•  Library  of  the  Parker  Society,  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI.  p.  535.  Soo 
Bamet's  History  of  the  Eeformatiou,  b.  iv.,  near  the  end. 
t  The  same,  p.  283. 
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and  Blood."  This  rubric  ends  by  formally  denying  Transub- 
stantiation^  and  arguing  against  the  Real  Presence  in  the  same 
way  as  the  article  above  quoted.  The  Articles  and  Prayer-book 
were  compiled  in  the  same  year,  so  that  they  mutually  explain 
each  other.  The  former  identifies  hodihj  with  rfol  Presence, 
while  the  latter  designates  it  as  ^^  real  and  cnsentiaV*  Both 
evidently  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  taught 
by  the  Catholic  Roman  Church. 

This  rubric  was  left  out  in  the  revision  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  ''  For/'  as  Wheatly  *  tells  us,  ''  it  being 
the  Queen's  design  to  unite  the  nation  in  one  faith,  (!)  it  was 
therefore  recommended  to  the  divines  to  see  that  there  should 
be  no  definition  made  against  the  aforesaid  notion ;  but  that 
it  should  remain  as  a  spcrnhtthe  opinion  not  determined ,  in 
v'hich  every  one  was  hft  to  tho  freedom  of  his  own  mind," 

It  was,  however,  restored,  at  the  petition  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  the  last  revision  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1 662, 
"with  some  little  amendment  of  the  expression  and  trans- 
posal  of  the  sentences."t  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Pusoy's  friends  on  the  substitution  of  the  word  ''corporal"  for 
"real."  But  a  reference  to  the  article  already  quoted,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  reason  for  the  reinsertion  of  it, 
and  of  who  they  were  who  pressed  for  it,  quite  enervate  the 
argument. 

There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  this  whole  subject,  KotUnf 
so  important,  that  we  cannot  omit  it.      And  it  is  this ;  that  SmSnu 
although    the    Prayer-book  wont    through   many   revisions,  jJiSj  SS^Se 
it  was  not  till  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  in  the  reign  Timi. 
of  James  I.,   that   anything  whatever  was  introduced  into 
the  authorized  Catechism  about  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
Sacraments.      And  then  an  explanation  of  the  two,  admitted 
by  the  Reformers,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall,  and  was  added 
to  it.   So  that  for  sixty  years  or  more,  the  children  were  never 
taught  a  word  in  their  Christian  doctrine  about  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Churchy  their  number,  peculiar  grace,  the  due  prepara- 


*  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Appendix  to  Introdnction,  p.  28. 
t  ^Vlieatly  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  sect.  81,  p.  317. 
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tion  for  them,  and  the  like.  And  to  this  present  hour  there  is 
nothing  in  their  catechism  about  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  or  about  the  other  five  Sacraments. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  our  proof  to  these  capital 
points  of  doctrine.  But  they  abundantly  suffice  to  substan- 
tiate our  accusation  against  the  English  Establishment.  The 
Prayer-book  is,  by  implication,  as  heretical  in  its  omissions,  as 
the  Articles  and  the  Homilies  in  their  commissions.  The  grand 
centre  of  Christian  worship  is  practically  effaced  in  the  new 
liturgy,  and  the  Mass  transformed  into  a  service  of  holy  com- 
munion. It  has  ceased  to  be  a  Sacrifice ;  and  that  it  is  even 
a  Sacrament  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  left  an  open  question.  No  wonder,  then,  that  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  this  substitute  for  the  Mass  was 
performed  by  more  active  ministers  once  a  month,  by  others 
once  a  quarter ;  and  that  proceedings  too  often  accompanied 
the  rite  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  presence,  would  be 
simply  horrible.*  Zealous  ecclesiologists  may  dress  up  their 
dreary  rite  in  the  majestic  externals  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
faith  sees  there  only  another  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan. 
And  the  maimed,  lifeless  ceremony,  with  its  aesthetic  surround- 
ings is,  in  the  midst  of  that  heretical  communion,  like  the  silent 
monitor  at  the  Egyptian  feast.f  Its  bright  attire  only  helps 
to  impress  more  vividly  on  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the 
chill  presence  of  death.  Hearts  yearning  after  bettor  things, 
yet  still  clinging  to  their  old  prejudices,  and  to  that  stepmother 
who  retains  them  in  her  bondage,  may  fruitlessly  mourn  over 
a  liturgy  less  maimed  than  that  which  is  allotted  to  them 
now.  They  may  strive  by  private  devotion  to  celebrate  a  sort 
of  mass  in  their  own  souls ;  but  the  effort  is  useless.  The 
great  Sacrifice  is  not  in  their  temples ;  and  if  they  would  wish 
to  participate  in  the  fruit  of  its  Infinite  merits,  they  must  lay 
down  their  burden  of  heresy  and  schism  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  We  have  most  positive  proof,  e,  g.^  that  in  one  parish  in  Devonshire,  tho 
rector  of  which  was  a  man  most  attentive  to  his  duties  and  by  no  means  of 
•*  Evangelical "  opinions,  it  was  the  custom  on  Communion  Sunday  to  bleas>  ac- 
cording to  the  rito  of  tho  Prayer-book,  two  flagons  of  wine.  There  might  be  six 
communicants.    The  rest  of  tho  wino  was  distributed  at  the  porch  to  tho  ]K)(>r. 

t  Herod,  ii.  78. 
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Apostolic  chair^  and  be  once  more  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  saints. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  this  essay  wo  collected  from  the  TbeBadidi 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  nMothMaii 
certain  characteristic  features  of  the  heretical  spirit  by  which  jaiiewUod 
its  presence  might  be  at  once  detected.     Wo  purpose  to  test 
the  Anglican  Establishment  by  these  several  notes. 

And  following  the  order  of  our  preceding  enumeration,  we  itisdwtia- 
affirm  that  nothing  stands  out  more  prominently  in  its  history  iumobiu^ 
than  its  perpetual  mobility  in  matters  of  faith.  ItiJ  whole 
course,  as  a  religious  body,  since  the  fundamental  act  of  schism 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  up  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
one  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  doctrinal  ideas.  At  its  first 
commencement  it  rejected  one  doctrine  alone  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  that  viz,  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  But  misfortunes 
never  come  alone.  And  even  in  the  reign  of  Henr}'',  further 
inroads  were  made  on  the  faith.*  In  the  year  1536  there 
already  existed  two  parties  within  it,  the  Protestant  section, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  and  the  more  conservative  set,  headed 
by  Lee,  of  York.  The  bishops  were  equally  divided  under  the 
respective  banners  of  the  two  archbishops.  They  were  sum- 
moned by  the  king  to  a  conference  on  matters  of  doctrine.  A 
compromise  between  the  two  opinions  resulted  in  an  agreement 
to  certain  articles,  which  were  published  by  his  authority. 
These  articles  included  Penance  among  the  Sacraments,  and 
asserted  its  necessity.  They  defined  the  real  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  ordered  the  retention  of  images  ; 
veneration  and  invocation  of  saints ;  use  of  holy  water,  ashes, 
palms,  &c.,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  other  Sacraments ;  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  questioned ;  nothing  was  said  about 
Transubstantiation ;  a  naked  and,  in  form,  Protestant  descrip- 
tion of  justification  was  set  forth ;  and  tradition  was  implicitly 
excluded  from  forming  a  part  of  the  rule  of  faith. 

In  1539  another  change  was  made,  and  the  tide  turned  back 


*  Burnet*  8  History  of  the  Reformat  ion,  part  i.  b.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  348.    Karet' 
edition :  London. 
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a  little  towards  Rome.*  In  that  year,  what  have  been  called 
"  the  Six  Articles  '^  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Of  these 
articles,  the  first  defined  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to 
be  true ;  the  second,  that  communion  under  both  kinds  was 
unnecessary  ;  the  third,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  of 
divine  obligation ;  the  fourth  declared  the  obligation  of  the 
vow  of  chastity ;  the  fifth,  the  reasonableness  and  utility  of 
private  masses ;  the  sixth,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
auricular  confession.  The  present  bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  state  of  reUgious  opinions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  says,  "  It  seems  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  retrograde  during 
the  period  in  whichf  these  treatises  were  written  (1536 — 1543). 
So  that  we  might  expect  to  find  the  last  of  the  three  the  least 
distant  from  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  these  ex- 
pectations upon  examination  are  in  some  degree  realized." 

The  history  of  the  Articles  of  1536  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  heresy  was  already  rife  in  the  Establishment  from  the 
commencement ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  pursuing 
the  proof  into  its  details.  One  example,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  forbear  from  recording,  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  opinions  of  that  great  apostle  and  martyr  of  the 
Reformation,  Archbishop  Cranmcr. 

In  the  year  1540,  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  commission 
to  several  bishops  and  other  divines,  to  examine  into  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  were  then  prevalent.  While 
the  discussion  was  pending,  the  high  court  of  Parliament, 
assuming  to  itself  without  a  murmur  more  than  Papal  in- 
fallibiUty,  passed  a  bill  decreeing  that  the  answers  of  this 
theological  commission  J  ''  concerning  tlie  Christian  faith, or  the 
ceremonies,  should  he  helieved  and  oheyed  hy  all  the  hinges  sub- 
jects,^^     The  final  resolutions,  with  the  opinions  of  each  bishop 

•  StiTpo's  Eooleaiastical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  ch.  xlii.  n.  320,  p.  493.  Oxford 
ed.,  1822.  Sco  also  Bumot,  part  i.  b.  iii.  p.  412,  and  Short's  Hist,  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  v.  §  217,  p.  117. 

t  Dr.  Short  refers  to  the  Articles  of  1536,  the  Bishop's  book  of  1537,  and  the 
King's  book  of  1543.    See  Appendix  A  to  ch.  y.  §  271,  p.  150. 

J  Stiypo,  vol.  i.  ch.  xlviii.  n.  357,  p.  550. 
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appended  to  the  several  questions,  liave  been  preserved  to  us 
in  a  manuscript  of  Stillingfleet,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
Bumet.*  They  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  Our 
readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  make  a  short  summary  of 
Cranmer^s  doctrinal  opinions  from  his  answers  preserved  in 
this  document.  He  denies  the  doctrine  of  seven  Sacraments 
as  being  "  no  doctrine  of  Scripture,  nor  of  the  old  authors.'* 
He  says  that  "  confirmation  with  chrism,  without  which  it  is 
counted  no  sacrament,'*  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He 
asserts  that  the  Apostles  only  "  appointed  ministers  of  God's 
word"  because  there  were  no  Christian  princes,  by  whoso 
authority  they  might  be  appointed;  that  sometimes  the 
people  chose  them  ;  that  when  the  people  did  accept  those  who 
were  sent  by  the  Apostles,  they  did  so  voluntarily,  and  not 
because  the  Apostles  had  any  authority  over  them ;  that  at 
first  the  bishops  and  priests  were  one  office ;  that  princes  and 
governors  and  the  people  may  make  priests  as  well  as  bishops ; 
that  neither  bishops  nor  priests  need  consecration,  because 
their  election  or  appointment  is  sufficient  of  itself;  that  a  man 
is  not  bound  to  confess  his  secret  mortal  sins  to  a  priest ;  and 
that  '^  unction  of  the  sick  with  oiJ,  to  remit  venial  sins,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient 
authors."  If  wo  examine  the  several  judgements  with  their 
signatureg,  as  they  are  to  bo  found  in  this  document,  we  shall 
see  that  Cranmer  was  by  no  means  alone  in  maintaining  this 
long  string  of  heresies.  And  these  were  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  the  English  Establishment ! 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  whole  tide  of  doctrinal 
changes  turned  right  round  in  the  Protestant  direction.f 
Images  were  pulled  down ;  "  altars  everywhere  converted  into 
communion  tables ; "  auricular  confession  left  to  individual 
choice,  and  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  of  the  Real 
Presence  openly  disputed  in  the  two  Universities.  An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  private  masses,  and  ordering  that  communion 
should  be  administered  under  both  kinds.      In  November, 


•  Historj  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iv.      Records  connected  with  tho  first 
book,  b.  iii.  n.  21,  p.  11*1.     See  also  Short,  c.  vi.  §  337,  p.  195. 
t  Short's  Hist,  of  the  English  Chnrch,  ch.  vi.  §  323,  p.  183. 
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1540,  another  bill  was  carried,  enabling  the  clergy  to  many,  of 
which  privilege  many  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The 
changes  made  in  the  first  Prayer-book  were  considerable.  All 
invocation  of  Saints  was  expunged,  but  prayers  for  the  dead 
retained.  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  prohibited, 
but  some  idea  of  a  Sacrifice  more  or  less  retained.  Chrism 
was  omitted  in  the  administration  both  of  baptism  and  con- 
firmation; but  a  sort  of  mass  was  retained  for  the  dead. 
Hardly  had  three  years  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this 
first  liturgy,  when  the  second  Prayer-book  appeared,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Catholic  usages  and  ceremonies  which  wo 
have  enumerated  as  having  been  retained  in  the  first,  were, 
(principally  through  the  influence  of  foreign  heretics,)  aban- 
doned. And  thus  ritual,  and  perhaps  dogmatic  Protestantism, 
properly  so  called,  reached  its  culminating  point. 

After  the  comparatively  short  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth mounted  the  throne ;  and  there  was  again  a  slight  reflux 
in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  regards  matters  of 
ritual  and  church  ornaments.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the 
second  book  of  Homilies  was  published,  which  far  exceeded  the 
first  in  its  rank  and  vulgar  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  no  long  time  after,  we  find  a  spirit  manifesting  itself 
against  what  the  Establishment  had  yet  retained  of  vestment 
and  ritual.  Jewel,  Sandys,  Grindal,  Whitgift,  expressed  tbeir 
dislike  of  the  former.  The  last-mentioned  was  '^one  of  a 
number  of  heads  of  houses  in  Cambridge,  who  petitioned  for  a 
greater  license  about  the  dresses.^'  *  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  refusing  to 
wear  them ;  and  Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalene  College, 
hardly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Later  on,  a  general  attack  was 
made  on  many  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  objections  were  raised 
against  the  episcopal  form  of  government.  In  1566  an  open 
schism  took  place  in  London  between  the  High  and  Low  Church 
ministers ;  and  the  angiy  flame  of  discord  spread  to  the  Uni- 
versities. In  1595  appeared  the  Lambeth  articles  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  in  which  the  distinctive  heresy  of 
Calvinism  made  its  public  appearance  under  the  distinguished 

•  Shorti  ch.  ix.  §  418|  p.  250. 
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patronage  of  Whitgift,  successor  of  Parker  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  so  that  towards  the  end  of  this  Queen's  reign^  the  tide  of 
doctrinal  opinion  seems  to  have  turned  again  towards  Geneva. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Purit^inical  party  tried  once 
more  to  reform  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles  in  the  Calvinistic 
direction.  The  whole  matter  was  discussed  before  the  king  at 
the  Hampton  Court  conference ;  but  that  section  of  the  Esta- 
blishment got  nothing  for  its  pains.  In  this  reign,  however, 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  deserves  special  mention.  About 
the  year  1618,  the  synod  of  Dort  was  convened  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  of  Holland. 
To  this  thoroughly  heretical  assembly  delegates  were  officially 
sent  from  the  English  Establishment  at  the  king's  instigation. 
They  included  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and  Exeter,  besides 
two  heads  of  colleges  in  Cambridge.  And  thus  the  Anglican 
communion  openly  united  itself  with  these  sects,  as  it  has 
practically  done  in  our  own  day  in  the  Anglo-Prussian  ar- 
rangement for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  bishop  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  doctrinal  ideas  veered  round  again 
in  the  direction  of  Rome,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Scotch  prayer- 
book  compiled  by  Archbishop  Laud.  Yet  the  Puritan  element 
on  the  other  side  gathered  to  itself  more  and  more,  and  finally 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  Episcopacy  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell.  Meanwhile  sects  had  multiplied;  and  at  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  bring  back 
the  episcopal  regime.  An  act  was  passed  confirming  all  the 
clergy  in  their  benefices,  except  such  as  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
late  king's  death;  and  "no  didlndion  was  Diade  hetween 
orders  which  had  or  had  not  been  episcopalhj  confen-ed.'^^  At 
length,  as  the  two  parties,  the  Puritan  and  the  Episcopalian, 
persevered  in  an  internecine  war,  the  Savoy  conference  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace.  But  as  the  former  wore 
outvoted,  a  great  body  of  them  seceded  in  consequence  from 
the  Establishment.  It  was  in  the  convocation  which  succeeded 
the  Savoy  conference,  that  the  "  black  "  rubric  at  the  end  of 
the  Communion  service  was  reinserted,  at  the  instigation  of 

•  Short,  XV.  §  653,  p.  477. 
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Baxter  and  his  friends.  Its  resurrection^  therefore^  and 
present  authority  are  due  to  the  Geneva  party.  No  actual 
change  has  taken  place  since  this  epoch  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Anglican  communion.  But  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  affords  ample  evidence  of 
the  change  of  opinion  which  had  come  over  the  English  Episco- 
pate. In  1689  a  commission  was  instituted  for  another  re- 
vision of  the  Liturgy.  Dr.  Short  tells  us  *  that  '^  it  consisted 
of  ton  bishops  and  twenty  divines,  many  of  whose  names  form 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Church,  from  the  writings  which 
they  have  left  behind."  This  commission  decided  on  a  number 
of  changes,  utterly  latitudinarian  in  their  character ;  and  fipom 
failing  to  obtain  which,  in  a  former  reign,  the  Nonconformists 
had  determined  on  a  fresh  schism.  The  principal  wore,  the 
omission  of  what  were  called  the  Apocryphal  books  from  the 
lessons;  the  permission  to  kneel  or  not,  according  to  indi- 
vidual taste,  in  receiving  their  communion ;  the  insertion  of  a 
rubric  to  define,  that  fasting  does  not  mean  a  distinction  of 
meats,  but  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion;  the  allowing  of 
considerable  liberty  as  regards  the  wearing  of  the  surplice ;  the 
rescinding  the  obligation  of  having  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptism ;  and  the  authoritative  explanation  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  a  latitudinarian  sense.  It  was  also  submitted  to  con- 
vocation, f  "whether  in  the  reordi nation  of  ministers  ordained 
by  presbyters  only,  a  conditional  form  should  not  be  xised/*  But 
convocation  was  broken  up,  owing  to  the  High  Church  tenden- 
cies of  the  Lower  House,  and  things  consequently  remained  as 
they  were  before  .J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  alterations 
made  in  the  American  Prayer-book  of  1790  followed  in  great 
measure  the  model  of  these  propositions.  The  greatest 
changes  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  were  the  following : 
the  total  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  the  erasure  of  the 
form  of  absolution  and  of  the  exhortation  to  confession  in  tho 
Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  the  removal  of  the  Commination  service ; 
and  the  substitution  in  tho  evening  service  of  a  psalm  in  place 


•  History  of  the  English  Chnrch,  ch.  xviii.  §  806,  p.  586. 
t  The  same,  ch.  xviii.  §  807,  note  c,  p.  588. 
X  Tho  same,  §  809,  p.  590. 
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of  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis.     On  the  other  hand  the 
oblation  prayer  was  reintroduced  into  the  Communion  service. 

These  additional  facts  show  plainly  enough^  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  persistence  of  creed,  that  the  English  Establish- 
ment  has  not  made  any  fresh  changes  in  its  formularies  since 
the  Savoy  conference.  It  is  the  result  of  two  causes.  The 
first  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  distrust  which  the  State  has 
manifested,  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  that  shadow  of  a 
convocation  which  it  permitted.  Till  lately,  the  clergy  met 
only  to  be  prorogued;  and  now  that  they  are  allowed  to 
assemble,  they  are  supposed  hardly  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
a  religious  debating  society.  "*  It  is  also  traceable  to  the  spread 
of  that  latitudinarian  spirit,  which  has  always  existed  to  some 
extent  even  in  its  least  uncatholic  sections  ;*  but  which  has 
developed  into  large  proportion  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  to  synodical  action,  or  to  authorized 
changes,  that  we  must  only  or  principally  look,  if  we  would 
duly  estimate  the  mobility  in  matters  of  doctrine,  of  a  religious 
communion.  As  unity  of  profession  in  all  time  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Church's  unity  of  soul,  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
that  constant  mobility  of  public  profession, — that  successive 
popularity  of  different  types  of  belief,  especially  among  the 
body  of  their  ministers, — which  characterizes  those  congrega- 
tions of  men  who,  ''  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,'' 
have  no  place  in  the  perpetual  immobility  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  too  the  English  Establishment  betrays  its  origin. 
For  to  confine  our  illustrations  to  those  periods  of  its  history 
which  have  not  been  included  in  our  former  proofs,  no  one 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury the  prevailing  tone  of  its  clergy  was  what  is  technically 
called.  High  and  Dry.  Supremely  Erastian  in  their  notion  of 
Church  government,  caring  little  about  dogmatic  truth,  and 
less,  if  possible,  about  ritual  observance,  their  teaching  ge- 
nerally embodied  a  morality.  Christian  indeed  in  expression, 
Ijut  natural   or  Pagan  in  idea.     Wesleyan  Methodism  was  the 


•  Sco  the  ortiolo  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  Jan.  1866,  on  tho  "  Eirenicon." 
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practical  protest  of  ill-regulated  piety  against  this  doctrinal 
paralysis. 

But  such  unchristianized  Christianity  was  not  destined  to 
last ;  as  indeed  how  could  it  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  movement,  begun  in  Cambridge  by  that  estimable 
person,  Mr.  Simeon, — ^in  whom  what  is  repelling  is  chargeable 
to  the  religious  system  which  he  embraced,  what  is  good  and 
attractive  is  his  own, — swept  with  lightning  rapidity  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England ;  and  the  so-called  Evan- 
gelical or  Low-Church  type  of  faith  became  the  popular  reli- 
gious idea  of  the  day.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished,  positively, 
by  its  warmth  of  devotion  towards  our  Blessed  Lord ;  nega- 
tively, by  its  rejection,  with  one  exception  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
of  anything  like  a  Sacramental  system,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  together  with  their  respective 
logical  consequences. 

But  this  new  phase  of  religion  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  primitive  fervour,  which  gave  it  its  temporary  power, 
began  to  die  away ;  and  what  had  been  devotion,  degenerated 
in  great  measure  into  cant.  So  it  too,  in  its  turn,  gave 
place  to  that  providential  movement,  which  began  at  Oxford, 
and  straightway  seized  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of 
thought  and  earnestness  among  the  English  clergy.  It  too 
was  only  a  movement,  not  a  creed ;  and  it  found  its  ultimate 
resolution,  as  Canon  Oakeley  has  justly  remarked,  in  the  con- 
version of  Dr.  Newman;  though  we  yet  await  its  ultimate 
issues,  which  are  hidden  from  us  in  the  inscrutable  councils  of 
the  Divine  Predestination. 

Since  that  time,  two  new  schools  have  sprung  up  synchro- 
nously ;  a  ritualistic  or  ecclesiological  party,  which  has  little 
promise  of  good  in  it ;  and, — ^what  is  incomparably  worse  and 
very  ominous,  yet  far  more  logically  consistent  with  the  pre- 
misses of  the  Reformation, — the  school  of  Germanized  neolo- 
gists,  and  of  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  Broad  Church. 

Who  can  doubt  then,  after  this  review,  that  the  English 
Establishment  bears  upon  its  front  this  terrible  brand  of  doc- 
trinal mobility  ?  Is  it  not  patently  true,  that  its  only  life 
is  in  a  movement ;  that  in  its  case  stabUity  is  a  synonym  for 
syncope  ? 
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Another  note,  as  we  have  seen,  by  which  an  heretical  com-  JJjJ^JJ' 

erhuMta 
like  for 


munion   may   be   known,  is  its  rooted  dislike  for  dogmatic  •^«««i*«- 


definitions.  And  we  include  herein  that  tendency  to  cling 
to  an  indefinite  and  dead  past,  to  earlier  and  more  easily 
eladed  definitions  of  faith ;  that  professed  respect  for  a  dumb 
antiquity,  which  conceals  a  real  fear  of,  and  dislike  to,  a  living 
voice  of  authority.  This  was  the  spirit  universally  of  the 
early  English  Seformers ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  the  notorious 
Apology  of  Jewel.  It  is  represented  too  in  the  reply  of 
James  I.  to  the  Nonconformists  at  the  Hampton  Court  confer- 
ence. The  latter  had  requested  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  their  spokes- 
man, that  there  might  be  inserted  into  the  Articles  an  explicit 
denial,  that  the  intention  of  the  minister  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  Sacrament.  To  this  request  the  royal  president  replied  by 
objecting  to  '^the  introduction  of  any  mare  than  was  absohitehj 
necessary  into  tlie  body  of  the  Articles^  since  every  addition  tended 
to  encumber  the  book,'^'^  It  was  this  tendency  which  in  the 
American  church  erased  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
Liturgy;  and  which  is  now  busy  in  Scotland  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  prayer-book  of  Laud.  This  too  it  is  which 
(Dr.  Pusey  must  pardon  us  for  saying  it)  unconsciously  exerts 
its  influence  in  such  observations  as  that  ^'  faith  is  kept  alive 
more  by  prayer  than  by  dogmatic  definitions.^' 

Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  indefiniteness.     And  does  it  not  The  ■ymboi- 

,  icftl  books  ot 

distinguish  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  authorized  formu-  theEtu- 
laries  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  ?  Who  has  forgotten  indcHfliie. 
those  terrible  words,  already  quoted,  which  thrilled  through 
the  hearts  of  many,  when  it  was  described,  by  one  then  in 
its  communion  and  devoted  to  its  service,  as  speaking  with 
'^  the  stammering  lijys  of  ambiguous  formularies^^  ?  Nor  did 
the  illustrious  writer  to  whom  we  allude,  alter  the  sense,  though 
he  modified  the  phrase,  when  in  the  second  edition  of  his  tract 
ho  spoke  of  its  ministers  as  '^  teaching  through  the  medium  of 
indeterminate  statements^  and  inconsistent  precedents^  and  prin- 
ciples but  partially  developed"  And  who  shall  say  that  these 
sentences  conveyed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  ?    Why,  writers,  long  Jirior  to  Dr.  Newman, 

•  Short's  Hiatory  of  ihe  EngliBh  Chnroh,  cb.  zii.  §  607,  p.  818. 
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had  justified  them  to  the  letter.  Burnet^*  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Articles^  declares  that  when  an  article 
is  ^'conceived  in  such  general  terms  that  it  can  admit  of 
different  literal  and  grammatical  senses^  even  when  tlie  senses 
are  j)lainly  contrary  one  to  another,  yet  both  may  subscribo 
the  article  with  a  good  conscience,  and  without  any  equivoca- 
tion." And  that  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  a  mere  possibility, 
but  to  the  actual  framing  of  these  formularies,  is  plainly  proved 
by  his  producing  an  example.  Alexander  Ejioxt  goes  further. 
He  declares  that  this  indefiniteness  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  founder  of  the  Establishment.  These  are  his  words : — 
"  Cranmer^s  latest  scenes  would  almost  persuade  one,  that  in- 
stead of  being  too  much,  he  was  too  Uttle,  if  possible,  of  a  dog- 
matist ...  To  fomi  a  church  by  any  sharply  defined  line  xva^ 
ha/rdly  Cranmer's  object  .  .  •  He  looked  more  to  extension  than 
exactness  of  peripliery.  A  true  religion  was  no  doubt  his  first, 
hut  a  completely  national  religion  was  his  next,  and  nearly  equal 
wish'*  And  this  man,  whose  life  was  the  incarnation  of  theo- 
logical and  moral  contradictions,  and  whose  creed  was  only 
consistent  in  its  gross  Erastianism,  left  these  as  his  double 
legacy  to  the  national  Establishment  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal contriver.  The  same  writer  J  demonstrates  the  success 
of  Cranmer^s  idea  in  another  place,  where  he  describes  the 
constitution  of  the  Anghcan  communion,  in  the  following 
remarkable  words : — "  In  England,  as  I  have  already  been 
endeavouring  to  show,  all  is  peculiar.  In  the  Establishment, 
the  theology  common  to  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  adopted 
in  the  Articles,  but  the  unmixed  piety  of  the  Primitive  Church 
was  retained  in  the  daily  Liturgy  and  occasional  offices.  Thus 
our  Church,  by  a  most  singular  arrangement  of  Providence,  has, 
as  it  were,  a  Catholic  soul,  united  to  a  Lutheran  body  of  best 
and  mildest  temperament.  .  •  .  May  %ve  not  then  discover 
traces  of  the  all-wise  Hand,  in  these  principles  of  liberality 
which  are  planted  in  the  very  bosmn  of  our  Establishment,  by 
the  adoption  of  articles  that  are  deemed  by  different  men  to 
countenance  their  several  opinions  ?"     To  bring  individual  ex- 


•  P.  8,  London  cd.  1826.  f  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
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amples  of  this  indefiniteness^  after  these  confesBions  of  Angli- 
cans themselves^  would  only  be  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ment. They  abound,  however,  in  each  of  the  formularies  of 
the  established  religion,  whether  they  are  examined  by  them- 
selves, or  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Our  examination  on  this  head  has  now  come  to  a  close. 
And  after  a  calm  consideration  of  the  array  of  proofs,  is  there 
any  one  who  can  honestly  imagine  that  such  a  body  can  bo 
what  S.  Paul  describes*  as  'Hhe  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth"?  Where  is  its  unity  of  faith,  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  soul  of  the  Church  ?  Its  Articles  indefinite  and 
apparently  contradictory, — ^its  Homilies  sectarian, — ^its  Prayer- 
book  again  and  again  changed,  again  and  again  mutilated, — 
a  lame'Uke  liturgy,  in  which,  (as  Anglicans  themselves  are  not 
slow  to  confess,)  the  primitive  truth  is  but  dimly  expressed, — 
all  the  three  either  expressly  or  by  implication  heretical,^ 
what  possible  creed  can  be  evolved  from  such  unpromising 
materials  ? 

If,  then,  it  have  not  unity  of  doctrine,  a  fortiori,  it  cannot 
have  unity  or  unanimity  o(  profession.  How  can  they  with  one 
mouth  glorify  Grod,  who  have  hardly  one  dogmatic  principle  in 
common ;  who  differ  on  the  very  rule  of  faith  ?  And  here  the 
accusation  against  the  Establishment  becomes  much  stronger, 
if  possible,  and  more  unanswerable.  For  since  its  first  cre- 
ation, it  has  been  the  theatre  for  opposite  factions,  ever  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  never  combining  save  to  attack  the 
Church.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently ;  we 
will  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  point  further  at  present. 

Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  however,  may  reply,  (as  in 
substance  they  have  done  before  now,)  We  are,  it  is  true, 
under  a  cloud;  we  are  labouring  under  great  disadvantages; 
but  still  we  have  enough  for  the  soul  to  live  upon.  Much, 
very  much,  of  precious  truth  has  been  retained  in  our  formu- 
laries and  in  our  Prayer-book  in  particular;  —  Catholic 
doctrines  common  to  the  universal  Church.  At  least  we  all 
acknowledge  to  this  day  the  three  primitive  creeds. 

To  such  a  plea  we  must  answer  in  all  sincerity ;  first  of  all, 

•  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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that,  even  supposing  it  were  true, — ^which  we  cannot,  however, 
concede, — that  the  Establishment  made  the  reception  of  these 
dogmas  to  depend,  not  on  private  judgement,  but  on  the 
principle  of  Divine  faith  ;*  still,  this  would  of  itself  be  useless 
without  some  living  authority,  which  should  be  able  to  afl^  to 
them  one  true  and  traditional  meaning.  Creeds  by  themselves 
are  a  dead  letter.  They  require,  like  Holy  Scripture,  an 
infallible  interpreter.  This  the  Establishment  does  not  profess 
either  to  bo  or  to  possess.  Yet  without  it,  the  written  symbol, 
submitted  to  the  manipulation  of  modem  ingenuity,  may  be 
made  as  elastic  as  the  Articles. 

Again,  we  must  remark,  that  even  if  there  existed  such  a 
determining  principle,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect 
unanimity  of  profession,  unless  there  were  a  supreme  govern- 
ment in  the  body,  which  should  have  the  moral  authority  to 
reduce  the  intellect  of  its  members  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
This  too,  the  Establishment  cannot  boast  of  retaining. 

And,  lastly,  we  must  declare  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
judge  this  momentous  question  by  a  different  test  from  that 
which  the  Catholic  must  apply  to  it.  The  former  look 
from  the  abyss  of  an  universal  negation  up  to  their  remnants 
of  dogma,  and  cry  out,  Wo  have  much.  The  latter  looks 
down  from  the  plenitude  of  the  deposit,  and  says.  You  have 
lost,  you  have  rejected  more.  What  matters  it,  that  you  have 
a  right  opinion  about  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
if  you  deny  Tran substantiation,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  true  canon  of  Scripture, 
or  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  ?  '^  If  any  man  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life  and  out  of  the  holy 
city.^'t  To  deny  one  doctrine,  is  to  deny  all.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  faith.  It  admits  of  no  modification  or  severance,  for 
it  rests  on  one  authority.  It  dies  with  the  loss  of  an  iota. 
And  what  remains  is  not  faith.     It  is  opinion  more  or  less 


•  See  Article  VIII.,  where  the  acceptance  of  the  three  creeds  is  plainly 
referred  to  private  judgement  as  the  ultimate  authority.  Such  at  least  is  its 
historic  meaning. 

t  Apocalypse  xxii.  19. 
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probable:  more  or  less  sure.  The  Anglican  Establishment 
then^  is  heretical.  It  has  not  the  first  principle  of  life  and 
unity  within  it.  For  in  its  corporate  existence  it  has  neither 
objective  nor  subjective  faith;  in  other  words,  it  has  no 
common  creed,  no  common  profession. 


§11. 

Our  second  assertion  is,  that  the  Anglican  Establishment  is  Jjj^yjj!* 


a  schism  atical  communion ;  and  that  it  exhibits  all  those  notes 
(enumerated  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  essay)  by  which 
schism  may  be  known  and  distinguished. 

No  Catholic  will  require  proof  for  this  assertion ;  seeing 
that  its  actual  position  is  evidence  enough.  For  three  hundred 
years  it  has  remained  in  formal  separation  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  the  one  only  centre  and  source  of  unity,  and  it  continues 
in  the  same  sad  condition  to  the  present  hour.  And  whether, 
by  its  many  synodical  and  authoritative  condemnations  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  it  cut  itself  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  or  whether  it  was  cut  off  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  matters  little.  The  fact 
remains  the  same.  It  is  isolated; — a  stranger  to  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  and  even  to  the  schismatical  Churches 
of  the  East, — ^regarded  and  treated,  everywhere,  as  an  heretical 
sect.  Its  ministers  can  officiate,  its  laity  communicate,  at  no 
Catholic  altar.  It  stands  alone,  with  its  colonial  offshoots,  a 
purely  national  religion,  made  and  sustained  by  the  State. 
And  Catholics  would  apply  to  it  the  words  of  S.  Optatus,* 
"  Let  us  see  who  remained  m  the  root  with  tlie  whole  world,  who 
went  out  from  it,  .  .  .  who  lies  under  the  sentence  of  John  the 
Apostle,  who  said  that  many  Antichrists  would  go  forth, 
because  they  were  not,  as  he  says,  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been 
of  us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us  (1  John  ii.  19). 
Therefore  he  who  would  not  remain  in  unity  with  his  brethren, 
followed  the  heretics,  and  went  out  like  Antichrist.*' 

We  willingly,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once,  to  apply  to  the 
history  and  actual  condition  of  the  English  Establishment  the 

*  De  Sohiwnate  Donatistanmi,  1.  i.  n.  16. 
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several  notes  of  tlie  schismatical  spirit^  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  already  enumerated.  We  do  this  the  more 
gladly,  because  the  isolation  of  Anglicanism  is  evident  in 
itself  to  every  one ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  wound  unneces- 
sarily the  feelings  of  those  who  only  participate  materially  in 
this  fearful  sin,  (of  whom  we  rejoice  in  believing  that  there  are 
many,)  by  delaying  on  what  must  be  more  painful  to  them  than 
it  is  even  to  ourselves.  It  is  with  similar  feelings,  and  with 
deep  commiseration  for  those  children  of  the  Church,  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  unnatural  abduction  before  they  came 
to  know  their  Mother's  love,  that  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry. 
We  dare  not  conceal  our  convictions ;  but  we  would  have  our 
Anglican  readers  to  believe,  that  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of 
this  our  second  assertion,  in  no  spirit  of  unseemly  triumph, 
but  under  a  sense  of  grave  obligation  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
His  holy  Church,  and  to  those  honest  inquirers  after  the  truth 
who  may  read  these  essays. 
^Ert*.  The  first  note,  then,   of  schism    is   its  opposition  to  the 

oppoMtitMir  Catholic  Church.  It  assumes  to  itself  the  office  of  reforming 
charoii.  Her,  which  supposes,  of  course,  that  there  is  something  to 
reform,  and  therefore  something  to  condemn.  And  as 
a  fact,  formal  schismatics  have  always  defended  their  act 
of  separation,  by  boldly  asserting  the  existence  of  deep 
coiTuptions  and  wide-spread  apostasy  within  Her  bosom, 
for  which  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  provide 
a  remedy.  This  was,  as  all  know,  the  great  argument  of 
the  Donatists.  And  it  was  on  a  like  hypothesis  that  the 
Anglican  Establishment  was  founded.  It  was  a  ^^  Reformed '' 
Church.  It  threw  oflf  the  superstitions  of  Rome,  and  returned, — 
so  at  least  it  professed, — ^to  that  primitive  model  which  had  been 
lost.  Its  continued  existence  is  the  living  protest  of  England 
against  the  superstitions  and  general  declension  of  the  old 
Church.  In  its  Articles  we  accordingly  find  a  certain  number, 
which  we  may  call  distinctive,  wherein  many  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  are  by  anticipation 
condemned,  and  stigmatized  in  varied  terms  of  reprobation. 

In  the  books  of  Homilies  the  spirit  of  its  antagonism  is 
more  freely  developed ;  the  doctrines  and  devotions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  assailed^  and  the  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
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denounced  in  language  which  wo  should  be  loth  to  characterize. 
The  writings  of  the  first  "  Eeformers  ^^  follow  in  the  same 
strain.  And  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  Anglican  divines, 
however  these  may  differ  among  themselves  in  their  several 
schools  of  religious  opinion,  who  does  not  add  his  contribution 
to  the  general  calumny.  Do  our  readers  imagine  that  this 
spirit  is  dead  within  it  ?  We  will  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
facts.  It  has  happened  within  the  memory  of  this  present 
generation,  that  the  English  Establishment  was  thoroughly 
roused  from  its  usual  condition  of  dignified  inaction.  Bishops, 
archdeacons,  deans,  heads  of  houses  at  both  universities, 
rectors,  vicars,  curates, — all  were  in  a  state  of  unwonted  ex- 
citement. Nor  were  the  laity  more  calm  or  indiflferent  than 
the  clergy.  Meetings  were  called  in  town  and  country.  Lords 
and  baronets,  admirals,  squires  of  ancient  family,  headed  the 
movement,  and  increased  the  general  agitation.  Speeches 
were  made ;  petitions  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  sent  up 
from  every  comer  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What  was  the 
cause  of  such  great  results,  and  of  this  ominous  unanimity  ? 
Was  it  because  of  the  publication  of  the  Erastian  and  heretical 
sermons  of  the  present  Dean  of  Bristol  ?  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  a 
generous  indignation  at  the  inroads  made  by  an  infidel  revolu- 
tion on  the  holy  metropolis  of  Christendom  ?  Or  was  it  sym- 
pathy with  the  Polish  Church,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by 
schismatical  Russia  ?  Or  was  it  a  burning  desire,  awaking  in 
the  midst  of  the  Establishment,  to  purge  itself  of  the  numerous 
heresies  and  errors  which  had  lived  in  it  and  preyed  upon  it 
for  so  long  ?  Or  was  it  a  penitential  efibrt  to  return  to  com- 
munion with  the  one  divinely-appointed  centre  of  unity  ?  Or, 
again,  was  it  an  united  determination  of  its  members  to  free 
themselves  from  the  incubus  of  state  oppression  ?  No ;  none 
of  these  was  the  cause.  What  then  was  the  sole  reason  of 
such  a  gigantic  commotion  ?  It  was,  entirely,  due  to  a  simple 
act  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  which  he  had  exchanged  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  Church  by  Vicars- Apostolic,  for  a  regular 
and  established  hierarchy. 

It  is  true  that  this  unwholesome  agitation  ended  in  nothing- 
ness, and  served  only  to  bring  shame  on  its  principal  authors ; 
but  the  evidence  which  it  affords  to  our  argument  is  not  the 
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less  valuable^  because  the  pretext  for  tUs  outburst  was  so 
senseless. 

And  among  the  less  Protestant  and  more  eminent  of  its 
champions  in  the  present  day,  there  exists  the  same  hereditary 
antipathy  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury ;  for  who  that  has  read  their  works  is  ignorant  of 
the  animus  displayed  by  the  first  in  his  book  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, by  the  second  in  his  history  of  the  Church  and  in  his 
controversy  with  the  late  Cardinal,  by  the  third  in  his  con- 
tributions to  "  Good  Words ''  ?  Nor  is  this  spirit  confined  to 
the  more  moderate  section  of  High  Churchmen.  It  manifests 
itself  quite  as  plainly  in  what  we  must  call  the  Tractarian 
school,  and  in  a  very  marked  manner  among  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gists.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  ''Eirenicon''  is  not  free 
from  it;  though  it  is,  with  one  exception,  modified  by  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  writer,  whose  nature  it  is  to  shrink  from 
what  is  bitter.  We  have  said  with  one  exception;  for,  when 
he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  converts,  his  tone  is  cold,  and 
sometimes  almost  uncivil. 

Wo  have  intentionally  referred  to  this  exception,  because  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  writer;  but  is  characteristic  of  that 
section  of  Anglicanism  to  which  he  belongs.  Of  course, 
harshness  or  bitterness  of  expression  on  the  part  of  some  few 
converts  may,  possibly,  in  certain  cases,  have  given  occasion 
to  an  equivalent  reaction ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  such  rare 
and  partial  provocations  can  account  for  the  widespread 
existence  of  this  temper  of  hostility.  It  seems,  as  a  fact,  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  temptations  arising  from  a  state  of 
schism.  For  when  those  who  had  once  been  in  the  same 
unhappy  condition,  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  their  lives 
pronounce  for  the  claims  of  Eome,  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
antagonism  is  awakened,  embittered  by  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
betrayal.  That  this  temper  is  manifested  towards  converts, 
we  shall  prove  by  reference  to  a  journal  which,  more  than 
any  other,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  extreme  ritualists. 
The  coarseness  and  impertinence  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
are  about  to  refer,  have  not  hindered  us  from  quoting  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  give  additional  force  to  the  evidence ; 
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for  that  they  should  have  been  tolerated  in  their  present  dress 
by  a  large  class  of  clerical  readers,  and,  consequently,  of 
refined  and  educated  men,  is  a  signal  proof  that  sympathy 
with  the  tone  was  suflScient  to  excuse  the  method  of  expres- 
sion. If  there  were  no  corresponding  demand  for  such 
diatribes,  there  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  supply.* 

We  happened  by  accident  to  come  across  a  review  of 
Dr.  Pusey^s  ^'  Eirenicon.''  In  it  the  writor  takes  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  whose 
personal  courtesy  is  well  known,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  communion.  One  would  have  thought  that  his  eminent 
position  in  the  Church,  at  all  events,  would  have  secured  him 
from  newspaper  flippancy.  Yet  how  is  he  introduced  to  the 
reader  ?  His  former  Church,  which  he  restored  when  a  Protest- 
ant, is  a  ^^ paradise  of  bumpkins;'* — ^^a  glorious  specimen 
{emblematic  of  Manning's  Anglican  theology)  of  cheap  carpen- 
ter's gothic."  Again:  ^^ Dr,  Manning  is  the  coryphceus  of 
these  experimentalizing  Anglicans,  who  liave  seceded*'  and  of 
whom  the  writer  elegantly  remarks,  ^'hoiv  uncommonly  loud 
they  have  learnt  to  sing,  considering  the  short  time  of  their 
practice,  and  the  nervousness  whieh  a  second  change  of  voice  must 
cause."  Again :  ^^  We  think  that  ordinary  people,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  theological  terms,  will  certainly  misunderstand 
it "  (i.e.  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service)  "  as, 
in  fact,  they  have  done.  Dr,  Manning  is  a  proof  of  this."  He 
is  described,  a  little  lower  down,  as  ^Hhe  writer  of  tlieological 
squibs." 

Having  thus  painted  an  Archbishop,  the  writer  next  tries 
his  hand  at  one  who  has  been  the  principal  object  of  Pro- 
testant animosity^  as  well  when  he  guided  the  Oxford 
movement  to  its  conclusion,  as  after  his  conversion,  while 
living  in  the  retirement  which  ho  had  chosen  for  himself. 
When  first  he  submitted  to  the  Church,  grave  rumours  were 
circulated  that  he  was  mad ;  and  Anglicanism  affected  to  pity 
him.     Then  he  had  ''  seceded "  from  pique,  and  it  despised 


*  We  only  quote  this  peapert  which  shall  be  nameless,  as  giring  public  ex- 
pression to  a  general  feeling,  which  has  manifested  itself  more  than  once ;  not 
of  course  as  haWngthe  slightest  weight  or  authority  in  itself. 
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him.  Soon  be  was  said  to  be  tliinking  of  return;  and  it 
rejoiced  for  him.  Last  of  all,  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
falling  into  utter  scepticism;  and  it  triumphed  over  him.  But 
he  spoke ;  and  as  he  alone  could  do,  by  a  word  destroyed  the 
whole  romance ;  and  then  it  was  indignant.  It  is  of  such  a 
one  as  he — so  great  of  soul,  so  earnest  in  purpose,  so  noble  in 
aim,  so  generous  towards  his  opponents,  so  unrivalled  in  his 
genius,  so  humble  and  so  sensitive,  that  this  writer,  safe  in  his 
obscurity,  ventures  to  say,  "  Dr.  Newman  is  a  mighty  fencer, 
hid  lie  fences  at  his  owi%  expense.  His  extraordinary  agility  is 
caused  in  great  measure  hy  a  total  absence  of  defensive  armour  ; 
or,  indeed,  of  any  genuine  clotliing  of  any  sort,  we  suspect," 

In  another  paper  which  we  chanced  to  meet  with,  a  letter 
appears,  signed  by  an  "  Old  Tractarian."  In  it,  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  are  described 
as  "  the  present  managers  of  the  Roman  schism  in  Englavd." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples.  They  are  only 
too  common ;  and  no  one  of  our  readers,  we  suspect,  .whether 
Catholic  or  Anglican,  would  wish  for  their  reproduction.  Nor 
do  we  dream  of  identifying  Dr.  Pusoy  and  his  immediate 
friends  with  these  improprieties  of  the  pen.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  pleasure  in  believing  that  they  would  be  as  severe  as 
ourselves  on  the  bad  taste  and  pertness  which  characterize 
them.  But,  after  all,  the  question  returns;  why  is  it 
customary  with  men  who  are  striving  their  best  to  identify 
themselves  with  Rome  in  ritual,  vestments,  and  church 
ornament,  to  be  so  discourteous  and  hostile  against  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation,  educated  at  the  same  schools  and 
Universities  with  themselves,  whom  they  once  revered  as  their 
champions,  and  who  would  be  the  last  to  descend  to  like  per- 
sonalities? Why  are  there  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit, 
albeit  more  gentle  and  refined,  in  the  ^^  Eirenicon  "  ?  Is  it  not 
that  the  simple  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  convert  is  a 
source  of  irritation,  because  it  is  the  minor  to  a  practical 
syllogism,  of  which  Anglicans  cannot  endure  the  conclusion  f 
Wliy,  too,  are  bishops  of  a  ^'sister  branch^^  to  bo  stigmatized  in 
set  phrase  as  a  mortal  offence?  Is  it  not  because  the  bare  fact 
of  a  Catholic  hierarchy,  existing  in  their  midst,  is  necessarily  a 
condemnation  of  the  position  and  of  the  very  being  of  their 
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Establishment  ?  In  a  word,  the  presence  of  the  Church  is  a 
reproof  and  conviction,  and  dutiful  submission  or  bitter 
opposition  are  the  only  altemativo.  Their  only  justification  of 
themselves,  alas  I  is  an  arraignment  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  and 
the  dictates  of  a  nobler  spirit  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
unnatural,  yet  hereditary  estrangement.  It  is,  perhaps,  after 
all,  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  of  hard  judgement. 
Yet  the  argument  remains  untouched. 

Another  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality.  It  is  not  in  its  2^J^ 
nature  to  be  Catholic.  It  can  never  claim  for  itself  the  J^Somi. 
promise,  which  has  been  its  own  fulfilment,*  "  Ask  of  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  the  Gentiles  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
utmost  jyarts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession"  It  is  separated 
from  the  unity  of  the  body ;  an  isolated  fraction ;  "  in  a  comer 
of  the  earth,^^  as  S.  Austin  said  of  the  Donatists.  Con- 
sequently it  knows  no  unity,  save  that  of  race  or  government. 
It  has  left  the  commonwealth  of  God,  and  it  needs  must  fall 
back  on  the  commonwealth  of  Caesar.  It  has  deserted  the 
tiara,  and  must  therefore  take  up  with  the  crown.  We  have 
no  king  htit  Cansar,  is  its  constant  cry.  It  has  rejected  the 
Keys ;  if  it  is  to  live  at  all,  it  must  be  grafted  on  the  sceptre. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  church;  it  must  necessarily  be  an 
establishment.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  which  is  dis- 
tinctive more  than  another  of  the  Anglican  communion,  it  is 
its  pure  nationality.  We  will  corroborate  our  assertion  by  the 
authority  of  one  who  knew  it  well,  (for  he  was  brought  up  in  it), 
and  who  would  bo  the  last  man  living  to  use  stronger  language 
than  what  would  serve  to  express  his  matured  conviction. 
Dr.  Newman  writes,t  "  We  see  in  the  English  Church,  I  will 
not  merely  say,  no  descent  from  the  first  ages,  and  no  relation- 
ship to  the  Church  in  other  lands,  but  wo  see  no  body  politic 
of  any  kind ;  we  see  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  establish- 
ment, a  department  of  government,  or  a  function  or  operation 
of  the  State — ^without  a  substance, — a  mere  collection  of 
ofiicials,  depending  on  and  living  in  the  supremo  power. 
.  .  .  Its  Prayer-book  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  two 
centuries   ago,   and   its    cathedrals   and   its   chapter-houses 

*  Psalm  ii.  8.  f  Leofcaree  on  Anglioan  DifBcnltiee,  1.  i.  pp.  7—0. 
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are  the  spoils  of  Catholicism.  I  have  said  all  this,  mj 
brethren,  not  in  declamation,  but  to  bring  out  clearly  to 
you,  why  I  cannot  feel  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  national 
Church,  nor  put  any  trust  in  it  at  all,  from  its  past  history, 
as  being,  in  however  narrow  a  sense,  a  guardian  of  ortho- 
doxy. It  is  as  little  bound  by  what  it  said  or  did  for- 
merly, as  this  morning's  newspaper  by  its  former  numbers, 
except  as  it  is  bound  by  the  law ;  and  while  it  is  upheld  by  the 
law,  it  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  subtraction  of  individuals, 
nor  fortified  by  their  continuance.  Its  life  is  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  will  not  bo  able  to  resist  the  Arian,  SabelHan,  or 
Unitarian  heresies  now,  because  Bull  or  Waterland  resisted 
them  a  century  or  two  before ;  nor  will  it  be  unable  to  resist 
them,  though  its  more  orthodox  theologians  were  presently  to 
leave  it.  It  will  be  able  to  resist  them,  while  the  State  gives 
the  word ;  it  would  be  unable,  when  the  State  forbids  it. 
Elizabeth  boasted  that  she  '  tuned  its  pulpits  -/  Charles  for- 
bade discussions  on  predestination;  George  on  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  Victoria  allows  differences  on  Holy  Baptism.  While 
the  nation  wishes  an  Establishment,  it  will  remain,  whatever 
individuals  are  for  it  or  against  it;  and  that  which  determines 
its  existence,  will  determine  its  voice.'' 

It  is  peculiarly  and  properly  "  the  Church  "  of  the  English. 
It  spreads  where  they  spread,  retires  where  they  retire.  It  is 
only  externally  one,  because  the  strength  of  the  government 
keeps  it  so ;  and  it  is  kept  one  externally  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  one  internally ;  but  simply  national  in  the 
extension  of  its  circumference.  It  lives  as  a  public  institution 
of  the  State ;  and  its  whole  energy,  as  a  body,  is  political.  Its 
temporal  head  is  the  Queen.  Its  ecclesiastical  causes,  whether 
in  matters  of  heresy  or  discipline,  find  their  final  resolution  in 
the  Privy  Council.  Its  bishops  receive  their  jurisdiction  from 
royal  authority.  Its  convocation  is  a  State  permission,  and  is 
deliberative,  not  legislative,  in  its  acts.     Its  ritual  is  English,* 

*  A  curious  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  fact  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
Certain  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  restoring  Tcstmonts.  Bat  the  cry  is  being 
raised  for  the  colours  and  shape  of  the  old  Sarum  rite  as  being  English,  and  not 
subject  to  the  charge  of  Romanizing,  while  a  particular  parish  is  blamed  because 
it  is  said  to  be  about  to  adopt  the  pure  Roman. 
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its  vestments  English^  and  public  opinion  determines  its  rites 
and  decorations. 

A  third  pecuKarity  of  schism   is  its  subservience  to   the  Th«rob«^- 

*  "^  Tience  of  the 

secular  power.     We  have  already  pointed  out  in   a  former  JSJuo^he 
section,  how  this  must   necessarily  arise  from  the  circum«  ■«»i»«' 

'  •'  power. 

stances  of  the  case.  A  local  religion  cannot  maintain  its  own 
independence.  It  is  too  weak  for  the  work.  If  it  bo  not  a 
part  of  the  great  Catholic  communion,  it  must  seek  refuge  in 
the  protection  of  the  State.  And  the  State  will  always  take 
more  than  it  gives.  But  when  the  religion  in  question  is,  in 
its  entirety,  the  oflfspring  of  State  legislation,  its  dependence 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  more  absolute.  It  has  no 
choice,  but  to  do  its  appointed  task,  and  receive  its  pay.  Dr. 
Newman  *  shall  again  be  our  witness.  Speaking  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  he  says,  '^  They  did  not  under- 
stand  that  the  Establishment  was  set  up  in  Erastianism,  that 
Erastianism  was  its  essence,  and  that  to  destroy  Erastianism 
was  to  destroy  the  Establishment.  The  movement  then  and 
the  Establishment  were  in  simple  antagonism  from  the  first, 
although  neither  party  knew  it ;  they  were  logical  contradic- 
tories ;  they  could  not  be  true  together ;  what  was  the  life  of 
the  one  was  the  death  of  the  other.  The  sole  ambition  of  the 
Establishment  was  to  be  the  creature  of  the  State ;  the  solo 
aspiration  of  the  movement  was  to  force  it  to  act  for  itself.^' 

Much  valuable  evidence  of  its  utter  subjection  to  the  State 
has  been  given  in  a  former  section ;  and  each  year,  as  it  comes, 
adds  its  quota  to  the  mass  of  corroborating  facts.  Twelve  months 
have  not  elapsed  since  a  judgement  was  pronounced  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  has  overthrown  its  whole  ecclesiastical 
status  in  the  colonies.  There  is  now,  while  we  write,  an  agita- 
tion going  on  for  a  reformation  of  its  Prayer-book ;  and  one  of 
its  principal  bishops  is  said  to  lead  the  movement.  But  it  is 
not  in  an  episcopal  council,  it  is  not  in  convocation,  that  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought  out.  The  whole  question  will  be  decided 
either  way  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  And  in  every 
case  which  has  arisen  respecting  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 

•  On  Anglican  Difficnltics,  Lectnre  IV.  p.  88.  The  wholo  of  tliis  wonderfnl 
lecture  should  be  read,  for  it  is  one  continnod  proof  of  tho  point  in  qncRtion. 

I 
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those^  too^  of  the  gravest  importance^  the  ultimate  decision 
has  issued  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  a  state  of  things  so  patent,  which  is 
adopted,  as  a  sort  of  first  principle,  by  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  defended  as  the  normal  idea  of  a  Church  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Establishment,  quietly  submitted  to, 
partly  as  an  advantage,  in  part  as  a  necessity,  by  others ;  de- 
plored as  the  most  oppressive  injustice  by  its  more  Catholic- 
minded  adherents,  yet  equally  acknowledged  by  all. 
Th«  Btu-  Another  conspicuous  note  of  the  schisraatical  spirit  is,  the 

fuUofdis-      continued   existence   of    disorder   and   dissensions.      Schism 

orders  and 

di8ae*i8ions.  ucvcr  lias,  ucvcr  cau  liave,  peace  within  its  borders.  For  it  is 
acephalous.  Now,  if  there  be  anything  plain  in  the  history  of 
Anglicanism,  if  there  be  anything  universally  admitted  con- 
cerning it  by  friend  as  well  as  foe,  it  is,  that  opposite  parties 
have  always  existed  within  it  since  the  Reformation.  Knox, 
as  we  have  seen,  declares  that  Cranmer,  in  framing  his  new 
religion,  intended  to  combine  divergent  creeds  in  an  external 
amalgamation,  because  his  great  object  was  to  make  his  eccle- 
siastical institution  a  national  one.  And  assuredly  it  has 
remained  faithful  to  its  primitive  idea.  There  never  was  a 
time,  since  its  first  creation,  in  which  it  did  not  embrace  the 
advocates  of  Calvinistic,  and  the  advocates  of  Anglican, 
theology.  And  its  history  is  a  record  of  the  efforts,  now  on 
the  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  to  remould  the  whole  body 
after  its  own  ideas  and  desires.  But  in  the  present  age  this 
spirit  of  division  has  greatly  multiplied.  Each  of  the  two 
great  parties  is  subdivided  into  many;  and  new  elements 
have  sprang  up,  as  English  thought,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Germany,  has  begun  to  occupy  itself  with  the  foundation  and 
first  principles  of  Christian  belief.  Wo  now  meet  with  the 
moderate  Anglican,  or  the  ^'  Jngh  and  dry  "  school,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  old  Tractarian,  the  new  Ritualists  or  Ecclesi- 
ologists,  and  the  extreme  Romanizers ;  subdivisions  severally 
of  the  High  Church  body.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that 
these  are  comparatively  unimportant  distinctions,  involving 
in  themselves  no  necessary  impediment  to  united  action.  For 
what  sympathy  can  there  be  on  matters  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance between  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Piisoy,  for  instance. 
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or  between  Mr.  Palmer  and  "  Brother  ^'  Ignatius^  or  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ? 
Among  the  Low  Churchmen  we  find  strict  Predestinarians, 
the  Evangelical  properly  so  called,  the  Polemical  or  Orange 
set,  and  some  faithful  disciples  of  Simeon.  But  besides  these 
there  are  the  followers  of  Amoldism,  the  school  of  muscular 
Christianity,  the  Neologists,  the  '^Essays  and  Reviews'' 
section,  the  Broad  Church,  and  the  No-church  or  Erastian 
class.  And  many  of  these  disagree  on  fundamental  articles 
of  the  faith.  The  Tractarian,  e.g.,  teaches  the  Sacramental 
system ;  the  Evangelical  protests  against  it  as  Popery.  He 
indignantly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  of 
the  Real  Presence,  of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  of  Apostolical 
succession.  The  Anglican  holds  that  Christ  has  established 
one  visible  Church  to  bo  the  teacher  of  the  nations.  The 
No-church  divine  protests  against  the  idea,  and  stigmatizes 
it  as  an  invention  of  priestcraft.  The  present  Dean  of  Bristol  * 
tells  us  in  his  published  sermons,  that  each  nation  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  establish  and  contrive  its  own  church ; 
that  God  never  appointed  one  visible  community,  or  one 
authorized  ministry ;  that  the  Bible  alone  is  quite  enough  for 
man's  salvation ;  that  a  national  church  may  be  changed  or 
modified  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  people,  just  as  any 
other  political  institution ;  that  its  form  is  only  a  religious 
expression  of  the  popular  sentiment ;  that  there  is  no  Real 
Presence  in  the  sacrament,  no  sacrifice  in  the  Church,  no 
priesthood;  and  that  utter  indifference  to  dogmatic  faith  or 
to  creeds  is  one  of  the  safest  proofs  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Elliot  is,  in  nearly  all  these  points,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends ; 
yet  they  alike  continue  to  preach  and  minister  in  a  body 
which  professes  to  bo,  in  this  country,  ^^  the  'pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.'' 

Nor  is  this  serious  dissension  confined  to  matters  of 
doctrine.  It  extends  itself  also  to  the  decoration  of  churches 
«ind  ritual  observance.  Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
utterly  unlike  than  the    services  and   general  appearance  of 

*  Soe  Appendix. 
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a  Low-Church  and  of  a  Tractarian  place  of  worsliip,  respec- 
tively. The  whole  ideal  of  worship  is  in  the  one  the  inverse 
of  the  other.  It  is  the  expression  of  two  opposite  religions.  Each 
school  has  certain  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  its  own  way 
of  going  on.  The  one  takes  its  stand  on  long  custom ;  the 
other  on  positive  law.  Yet  each  accuses,  condemns  the  other 
without  mercy.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  our  largest  towns 
a  month  or  two  ago  to  agitate  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  a 
"  Romanizing  "  ritual,  which  had  gradually  been  introduced 
into  the  Establishment.  The  platform  on  the  occasion  was 
crowded  with  the  most  distinguished  Anglican  ministers  of  the 
place.  One  of  them  said,  that  ''  if  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  the  adoption  of  ceremonies  meaning  nothing,  it  would  not 
be  worth  disputing  about;  but  they  opposed  ritualism,  because 
it  taught  false  doctrine,  and  because  it  was  opposed  to  common 
honesty  J^  Another  clerical  speaker,  referring  to  the  use  of 
incense,  ''expressed  a  hope  that  the  people  of  England  would 
be  so  incensed  that  there  would  not  be  merely  smoke  from  the 
incense,  but  fire ;  fire  that  would  bum  and  utterly  consume  all 
these  refuges  of  li<is" 

A  clergyman  of  Tractarian  views  arose  to  express, — as  it  was 
natural  he  should, — his  grief  that  these  reverend  gentlemen 
should  be  denouncing  their  own  brethren.  On  which,  one  of 
those  referred  to  cried  out  from  the  platform,  '' JVb,  no;  not 
brethren  J* 

The  Ecclesiological  party,  in  its  turn,  is  scarcely  less  animated 
against  the  antiritualists,  and  flies  at  higher  game.  One  of 
its  organs  is  continually  writing  against  them.  Thus  for 
instance ;  "  Notorious  ofienders  against  the  Church's  law,  like 
Messrs.  A.,  B.,  C, — ^men,  who  for  very  decency's  sake,  ought 
to  bo  ashamed  to  look  a  rubric  in  the  face, — are  among  the 
pioneers  of  this  precious  movement.''  But  it  does  not  limit 
its  diatribes  to  these;  week  after  week  it  contains  violent 
articles  against  the  Anglican  Episcopate.     Thus,  for  instance, 

''Neither  Dr.  L nor  Dr.  T is  likely  to  repeat  the 

discreditable  conduct  of  Primate  S ,  when  he  settled  be- 
forehand with  Bishop  T what  he  should  do  with  Mr. 

P 's  appeal.    .    .    .   What  we  want  first  of  all  and  most  of 

all  is  some  means  of  pimishing  criminous  bishops.     These 
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gentlemen^  havmg  had  for  the  most  part  the  making  of  the  laws 
which  concern  themselveSj  have  generally  assumed  their  own 
impeccability ;  and  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  coerce  them 
into  doing  right,  when,  as  always  happens  when  they  are 
Whigs,  they  are  possessed  with  a  homing  desire  to  do  wrong. 
•  .  .  And  then  we  need  some  effectual  check  on  episcopal 
whims.*' 

Of  an  individual  bishop  it  writes :  "  Doubtless  our  readers 
are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of ;  but  we  must  trouble  them  to  read  those  ex- 
tracts from  the  Ecclesiastic^  which  are  given  in  another  column, 
and  which  illustrate  very  significantly  the  kind  of  '  paternal ' 

rule  under  which  the  diocese  of is  administered.^'     And 

again  of  the  same  bishop :  '^  Unless  his  lordship  believes  that 
to  violate  the  Divine  attributes,  to  evoke  the  demon  of  discord, 
to  excite  the  fierce  passions  of  godless  and  senseless  men 
against  zealous  and  devoted  clergy,  is  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
he  must  feel  that  infinite  scandal  has  been  brought  upon 
his  diocese,  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  to  many 
souls,  and  an  occasion  of  exultation  and  triumph  given  to  the 
devil." 

Once  more,  of  another  bishop  the  same  journal  says: 
"  Bishop hunts  down  his  game  with  the  relentless  perti- 
nacity of  a  Red  Indian.  One  would  think  that  the  ruling 
object  of  his  existence  since  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate 

has  been  to  crush  out  the  Catholic  element  in  A ^n.''     And 

are  these  the  real  fruits  of  a  movement  which  was  to  restore 
that  Catholic  faith  and  discipline,  whose  first  rule  is,  '^  Obey 
your  prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them''  ?  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  No 
wonder  that  the  ''Archbishop"  of  Canterbury,  in  answer  to 
an  address  from  those  who  more  or  less  favour  this  movement, 
should  have  taken  occasion  to  say :  *  ''  I  confess  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  the  tone  of  defiance  with 
which  the  recently-introduced  practices  have  in  some  instances 
been  supported.  I  fear  that  such  advocates  know  not  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  they  may  still 
learn  to  adopt  something  more  of  Christian  moderation  and 

•  The  Times,  Febrnsry  8, 1866. 
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Chiistian  humility ;  .  .  .  and  that  they  may  be  more  ready 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  pastoral  and  paternal  counsels  of 
those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord/^  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Dr.  Longley  in  this  his  reply  expresses  his  entire 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiological  and 
Ritualistic  party. 

Where  then  can  unity  of  any  sort  be  discovered  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  save  that  national  and  institutional 
unity  which  the  power  of  the  State  secures  to  it  as  to  any 
other  poUtical  association  ?  Unity  of  doctrine  and  faith  it  has 
none.  Unity  of  ritual  and  external  observance  it  has  none. 
Unity  of  charity  which  binds  member  with  member,  laity 
with  their  clergy,  in  one  body,  it  has  none.  Clergymen  and 
lay  persons  write  against  their  bishops,  or  evade  their  authority. 
One  bishop  excommunicates  another.  Ecclesiastical  authority 
tries  to  put  down  ritualism.  It  is  opposed.  Rector  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  curate ;  curate  of  rector ;  churchwardens  and 
parish  meetings  attack  both.  In  a  word,  its  normal  state  is 
war;  the  war  of  parties.  It  cannot,  unless  it  would  imperil 
its  own  existence,  obey  the  Apostle^s  rule :  ^^  Careful  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace '^  (Eplies.  iv.  3). 
The  Est*.  There  follows,  as  a  natural  result  of  this  disunion  and  the 

blishmeiit 

conauntiy  absenco  of  a  supreme  authority,  another  note  of  schism,  the 
tonowMcu.  last  in  our  enumeration.  It  is  always  giving  birth  to  fresh 
sects.  And,  that  this  note  attaches  to  the  Anglican  Esta- 
blishment, can  be  at  once  verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  last 
official  census  of  public  worship.  Whoever  shall  consult  it  for 
the  first  time  will  be  in  simple  amazement  at  the  long  list  of 
religious  denominations  which  ho  will  find  there.  Is  not  the 
EstabUshment  responsible  for  them  ?  Why,  then,  do  they 
exist  only  within  the  limits  of  its  influence  ?  Why  is  Ireland, 
under  the  same  political  rule,  comparatively  free  ?  Why  are 
they  not  to  be  found  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  France,  or 
Belgium  ?  Why  is  a  multiplication  of  sects  peculiar  to  those 
countries  only,  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
centre  of  unity,  the  Apostolic  See  ?  And  have  wo  not  seen 
in  history  that  they  were  conceived  in  its  womb  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  "Reformation"?  Indeed,  since  in- 
ternal disunion  is  the  very  principle  of  its  constitution,  the 
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marvel  is^  not  that  it  has  engendered  a  swarm  of  schismatical 
commmiions,  but  that  even  the  weighty  power  of  Government 
has  so  long  kept  together  what  remains  of  its  discordant 
elements  within  the  limits  of  one  national  whole.  It  could 
never  stand  the  pressure  of  a  general  zeal  among  its  members 
for  a  real  faith  and  discipline,  and  for  the  peace  of  a  true  re- 
ligion. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  look  with  interest 
upon  the  future  which  is  now  opening  upon  it. 

§  12. 

We  must,  before  concluding,  sum  up  the  argument  of  this 
essay.  Its  subject  has  been,  as  wo  know,  tho  true  doctrine 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
consentient  testimony  of  antiquity  and  of  historic  records, 
have  taught  us  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  living 
Body,  visible,  therefore,  and  easily  discernible  by  its  oneness. 
We  have  seen  that  She  ever  has  had,  has  now,  and  must  ever 
have,  one  faith ;  one  in  itself,— one  in  the  profession  of  Her 
members;  one  ecclesiastical  government, — reduced  to  unity 
itself  by  its  submission  to  one  Apostolic  Throne,  and  per- 
fecting the  unity  of  the  whole  Body ;  one  heart  of  charity, — 
linking  together  every  part,  every  local  church,  into  one  great 
whole.  We  have  seen  that  visible  intercommunion  is  a 
necessary  property  of  Her  very  existence;  and  that  while 
heretics  who  have  cut  themselves  oflf  from  Her  soul,  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  Her  life ;  so  neither  have  sectarians,  who  have 
formally  cut  themselves  oflf  from  Her  body.  Wo  have  seen, 
too,  that  the  English  Establishment  is  alike  heretical  and 
schismatical ;  and  that  consequently  it  belongs  neither  to  the 
soul  nor  to  the  body  of  the  Church. 

But  why  all  this  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  ^^  Eirenicon  '^  ? 
Was  the  subject  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose  of  demolishing 
Dr.  Pusey^s  new  theory  ?  We  at  once  and  ifrankly  answer,  no. 
We  have  had  an  ulterior  aim ;  and  we  subjoin  it  as  the  one 
corollary  of  our  argument. 

If  the  English  Establishment  be,  what  our  previous  reason- 
ing has  tended  to  prove ;  if  there  be  one  only  Church,  and 
Anglicanism  is  outside  it,  the  very  term  ^'  Reunion ''  is  an 
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anomaly.  It  supposes  the  existence  of  two  portions  of  Christ's 
mystical  Body^  each  with  the  life  of  faith  in  it ;  each  for  a 
time  estranged  &om  the  other^  but  now  at  length  desiring 
intercommunion.  It  supposes  the  existence  of  two  sisters  in 
one  household,  who  have  quarrelled  and  wish  to  make  peace. 
It  supposes  mutual  rights  and  mutual  concessions ;  faults  on 
both  sides,  exclusive  truth  with  neither.  Such  an  idea  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  Catholic  Church  could  not  en- 
courage it.  And  no  true  child  of  the  Church  could  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  approval  to  hopes  thus  built  on  the  sand,  and 
which  must  inevitably  come  to  ruin.  No.  The  relation  of  the 
Establishment  to  the  Catholic  Roman  Church  is  that  of  a  re- 
bellious child  to  the  Mother  of  all  living ;  and  if  peace  is  really 
sought  for,  it  must  be  sought  for  through  the  truth.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  it,  but  individual  or  corporate  submission. 
Ours,  in  addressing  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  shall  be  those 
words  of  S.  Cyprian,*  and  we  honestly  and  fearlessly  utter 
them,  "  Think  not  that  you  thus  maintain  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
while  you  separate  yourselves  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  and 
from  its  peace  and  concord.  .  .  .  And  since  our  unity  of 
soul  and  heart  may  in  no  wise  be  broken ;  and  because  we 
cannot  leave  the  Church,  and  come  over  to  you,  we  invite  and 
beseech  you  with  all  possible  entreaty,  to  return  to  Mother 
Church,  and  to  a  brotherhood  of  communion  with  us/' 

Dr.  Puscy  will  excuse  us,  if  we  recognize  his  present  position 
in  a  story  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  come  out  of  Jezrahel 
to  meet  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  his  ^^  Eirenicon ''  in  his 
hands,  and  he  asks,  '^  Is  there  peace  ? ''  And  the  tender  Mother 
of  the  whole  family  of  the  redeemed,  yearning  for  the  return 
of  him,  and  of  those  friends  whom  he  represents,  looks  upon 
him  with  Her  eye  of  loving  compassion,  and  says  to  him  and 
his, 

"  Quid  tibi  et  taci  ?    Transi  et  sequere  Me.^'      '^  What 

HAST  TIIOU   TO   DO  WITH   PEACE  ?      CoME  OVEK,  AND  FOLLOW  Me." 

— 4  Kings  ix.  19. 

•  Epistola  XLIV. 
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Tjie  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  volume  of  sermons  published 
some  years  back  by  Dr.  Elliot,  the  present  Dean  of  Bristol  The  title  of 
the  work  is  "  Sermons  an  some  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Bay** 

The  Preface,  p.  22  :— 

"  It  has  been  with  much  wisdom  said,  that '  the  world  ne*er  knew  its 
greatest  men ;'  and  England  seems  scarce  to  know  where  it  might  easily 
recognize  some  of  its  greatest  men.  They  are  not  to  be  found  among 
those  who  mastered  somewhat  the  capricious  self-will  of  Henry,  and 
moulded  the  plastic  mind  of  Edward ;  nor  only  among  the  divines  ot 
Elizabeth,  nor  among  those  who  counselled  her  "  (by  these  ezceptionb,  be 
it  observed,  the  original  Beformers  are  excluded) ;  "  and  they  may  not  be 
sought  among  these  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Stuarts,  who  did  so  much 
to  betray  the  Church**  (this  excludes  all  the  divines  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference; the  latest  revisers  of  the  Prayer-book)  "but  they  are  to  be 
found  among  the  almost  nameless  men,  who  through  those  ages  of  trial, 
defended  bravely  what  the  Beformation  had  bravely  won ;  who  knew  that 
ilie  people  of  England  were  the  Church  of  England  ;  who  in  their  national 
assemblies  would  only  allow  legislation  for  that  Church ;  wlio  acknow' 
lodged  no  authority  either  of  office  or  of  doctrine,  but  what  the  people,  in 
their  assemblies,  c<niferred  or  sanctioned  ;  who  in  this  holy  cause  curbed 
the  pride,  and  made  it  yield,  of  the  proudest  of  the  proud  race  of  Tudor ; 
who  gave  to  England  that  liberty  which  has  endured  till  now,  because 
springing  from  religion,  and  which  will  endure  so  long  as  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  its  simplicity,  its  sincerity,  its  earnestness,  its  justice,  its 
charity,  and  its  truth. 

''  Attempt,  bold  and  assiduous  attempt,  is  now  being  made  to  sever 
the  clergy  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  attributing  to  them  an  authority 
which  they  do  not  and  ought  not  to  possess.  Attempt  is  being  made  to 
persuade  you  thai  God  has  appointed  a  visible  CJiurch  with  a  prescribed 
polity,  power  and  authority,  and  thai  this  Church  ought  to  be  received  of 
men,  because  of  this  appointment  of  God  ;  and  that  the  Church  which  the 
people  of  England  have  established  is  thai  Church ;  and  that  the  people 
of  England  did  establish  thai  Church,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  the  one 
which  God  had  appointed, 

'*  BtU  this  is  not  so.  The  community  of  England  does  not  recognize  in 
the  details  of  any  emsOng  Church  whaiever,  specific  institution  or  ordinance 
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of  Ood,  It  denies  that  any  Churcfi  of  pecidar  polity  or  power  is  author' 
ized  by  God  to  demand  its  establishment  or  recognition.  And  when  the 
community  of  England  framed  its  Church,  it  both  asserted  its  own  right  to 
do  so,  and  dejiied  tlie  claim  of  any  visible  form  of  Church  as  being  divinely 
instituted" 

Again  (Preface  p.  24) : — 

"  No  notion  is  more  false  or  foolish  than  that  which  would  devolve  to 
the  clergy  the  duty  of  either  framing  what  should  be  the  formularies  of 
faith  in  any  Church,  or  of  interpreting  them." 

(Sermons,  p.  4.)  '*  I  cannot  desire  you  to  accept  either  what  I  affirm, 
or  what  the  Church  affinns,  as  undoubtedly  the  word  of  Ood,  or  as 
undoubtedly  true,  or  the  only  true  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of 
Grod.  So  far  from  it,  I  would  have  you  remember,  should  J.  ever 
forget  it,  which  God  forbid,  that  even  St.  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as 
*  not  having  dominion  over  the  faith  of  any  man  ;*  and  St.  Peter  would 
have  the  elders  reminded  that  '  they  were  not  to  be  lords  over  God's 
heritage.'  I  would  teach  it  you  as  your  very  duty  to  judge  how  far 
the  voice  of  the  minister,  or  tJis  language  of  any  Church,  accords  with 
the  Word  of  God,  for  it  is  to  that  extent  only  you  are  bound  to  receive 
that  language." 

Again  (p.  4) : — 

"  But  although  thus  conscious,  and  thus  admitting,  even  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  '  that  whatever  treasure  we  may  possess  as  ministers  of  Grod's 
Word,  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us  ;*  yet  I  am  bold  to  claim  to 
your  clergy,  in  some  sort,  the  character  of  ministers  of  Christ  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Grod,  and  bold  also  to  claim  from  you 
deference  to  them  in  that  character.  It  is  not  because  they  have  been 
ordained  by  those  who  are  said  to  possess  their  power  of  ordination  in 
direct  line  from  the  Apostles,  that  I  claim  such  deference,  because  the 
Apostolical  succession  may  be  as  worthless  to  preserve  us  from  error,  as 
it  has  been  in  preserving  other  Churches,  which  are  said  to  possess  it, 
from  error.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  with  what  I  think  can  be  little 
doubted  to  be  the  sense  of  the  19th  and  of  the  23rd  Articles,  and  with 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  [sic"]  of  those  who  framed  these 
Articles,  that  he  is  a  lawfid  minister  who  has  been  called  by  any  congrega* 
lion  of  faithful  men" 

(P.  7.)  "  But  with  respect  to  Christian  people,  no  such  necessity  7ww 
exists  of  accredited  teachers,  eitlier  for  the  safe  tra^ismission,  or  for  an 
authoritative  interpretation,  or  for  any  further  development,  of  God's 
message,  for  in  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  is  complete." 

(P.  11.)  "  There  is  a  duty  they  [the  clergy]  owe  to  that  visible  Church, 
that  ecclesiastical  Polity,  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves ;  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  but  ministers  and  stewards, 
not  lords  or  masters,  in  a  Church  which,  so  far  as  it  is  the  Church  of 
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England  because  established  bj  the  English  nation,  ie  created  hy  the  law, 
npheld  by  the  law,  paid  bj  the  law,  cmd  may  he  changed  hy  tlie  law,  just 
as  any  other  institution  of  the  land,** 

(P.  105.)  "  Next  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
of  Borne  was  supposed  to  hold  that  Gk>d  had,  by  imposition  of  hands 
SQCoessitrely  from  the  Apostles,  set  apart  a  body  of  men  to  whom  were 
delegated  a  power  to  govern  and  an  authority  to  teach,  and  to  whom, 
theiefore,  were  granted,  as  by  specific  sacrament,  the  grace  to  know  cer- 
tainly, and  therefore  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  what  is  truth — to  bind 
and  to  loosen,  whether  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual —  and  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  sacraments. 

"  Now,  I  earnestly  beseech  your  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  state. 
If  any  peculiar  grace,  or  authority,  or  power  be  delegated  by  Grod  to  any 
body  of  men  by  imposition  of  hands  successively  from  the  Apostles,  or 
by  any  imposition  of  hands  at  all,  or  by  any  other  form  presented  by 
God;  if  God  has  promised,  has  attached  any  such  peculiar,  specific 
grace,  authority,  or  power  to  any  prescribed  form  whatever,  then  is  such 
imposition  of  hands,  or  any  other  such  prescribed  form,  clearly  a  sacra- 
ment. .  .  .  Now  mark  the  very  decisive  and  peremptory  answer 
of  our  Church  in  the  25th  Article,  in  words  so  few,  as  though  it  did  not 
think  the  matter  admitted  of  question.  It  denies  that  'orders  are  a 
sacrament,'  and  denies  it  on  the  specific  ground  'that  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  Gkxl.'  Thus  in  contradiction  to 
Borne,  it  clearly  repudiates  it  as  a  fiction  altogether,  that  Gk>d  has  pre- 
scribed some  positive  action  through  which  orders  must  be  conveyed,  ar 
that  he  has  annexed  peculiar  grace  and  authority  to  imposition  of  luinds, 
successively  from  the  Apostles,  or  to  any  .otl^er  arhitrary  form  of  ordination 
whatever** 

(P.  109.)  "  These  words  ought  to  be  to  you  as  words  of  gold.  They 
will  save  you  from  much  error.  They  will  teach  you  much  charity. 
They  cut  up  root  and  hranch  the  claim  of  any  hody  of  m&n,  hecause  of 
some  aiUliority  vested  in  them  otherwise  iJuin  hy  the  congregation,  to  he 
peculiarly  tlie  servants  and  representatives  of  God,  and  the  only  channels 
of  salvation** 

(P.  110.  The  italics  in  this  passage  are  Dr.  ElUot's  own.)  "  But  as 
in  the  25th  Article  our  Church  denies  that  God  has  imposed  any  pecu- 
liar form  of  ordination,  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  orders,  so  here  in 
perfect  consistency  with  that  language,  it  speaks  of  'public  authority,' 
and  not  Divine  authority,  as  designating  who  should  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord's  vineyard." 

(P.  114.)  "  Can  you  at  all  doubt  that  it  was  because  of  abhorrence  of 
doctrines,  or  positions,  or  customs,  which  it  calls,  as  you  have  heard, 
'  arrogant,  impious,  idolatrous,  blasphemous  fables,  fond  inventions,  super- 
stitions, repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,'  that  this  people  of  England 
protested  against,  and  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  vindicated  to  ihemsihes  and  to  every  Christian  people^   the  right, 
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wiihin  tlieir  ouni  realm,  to  fraine  a  Church  of  such  ouiMm'dform  and  of 
such  discipline  as  might  to  each  appear  escpedient  ?  " 

(P.  115.)  "  Let  me  then  address  you  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : — *  1 
speak  as  to  wise  men,  jndge  ye  what  I  say.'  Can  they  be  true  children, 
can  they  be  faithful  ministers  of  this  Church,  do  they  at  all  apprehend 
its  origin  and  its  spirit  whose  sympathies  are  with  Borne,  who  yearn 
after  union  with  Home  P  ...  Or  can  they  be  its  true  children,  its 
£uthful  ministers,  who,  with  Borne,  vindicate  orders  through  apostolical 
succession,  as  of  the  essence  of  a  Church ;  who  couple  with  such  orders 
tmdoubted  possession  of  truth,  and  sole  ejffuMcy  of  tiiej  sacraments,  .  .  . 
who  deny  to  a  Christian  people  the  power  and  the  liberty  to  frame  for 
themselves  such  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  may  appear  suitable  to 
themselves?  .  .  .  or  do  they  apprehend  rightly  the  character  of 
your  Church,  .  .  .  who  look  for  their  theology  to  the  Fathers, 
and  to  Councils  for  their  Faith  P  " 

(P.  123.)  "  And  this  naiion,  understanding  and  feeling  this,  became,  as  a 
naiion  in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  congregaiion  of  faithfvl  men,  a  visible, 
manifest  Church  of  God,  determining,  as  a  people,  to  bring  themselves 
under  acknowledged  subjection  to  Gk>d,  with  a  national  faith,  a  national 
worship,  and  a  national  conscience.  As  a  nation,  through  its  ordinary 
channels  of  legislation,  it  gave  to  itself  laws  as  a  Church.  It  recognized 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  supposed  commission,  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  Apostles,  either  to  give  a  law  to  the  people,  or  to 
assume  the  ministry  among  them.  It  never  listened,  if  the  clei^  ever 
made  it,  to  any  claim  to  what  the  Apostles  themselves  disclaimed,  '  the 
dominion  over  their  faith,'  or  to  be  'lords  over  God's  heritage.'  Its 
ritual  it  prescribed,  its  code  of  doctrines  and  of  discipline  it  ratified,  such 
forms  of  ministry  as  it  thought  most  expedient  it  appointed,  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  it  determined,  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy  it  provided 
for,  all  by  its  ordinary  channels  of  legislation  as  a  nation ;  and  while  it 
permits  of  no  change  except  through  the  ordinary  legislature,  it  commits 
to  its  ordinary  courts  iQteq)retatioD,  where  its  formularies  have  occasioned 
doubt  or  difficulty ;  and  attributes  to  the  sovereign  the  title,  under  Christ, 
of  supreme  head  of  this  national  Church,  because  the  sovereign  is  the 
executive  of  the  will  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm." 

(P.  136.)  "  This  is  the  true  antitype  of  the  temple  built  on  Sion ; 
the  temple  built  up  of  faithful  men  throughout  the  world,  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  holy  Church  universal,  the  spiritual  Church,  neither  limited 
to  countries  nor  histitutioiis,  nor  to  fancied  Apostolical  succession,  VOR 
TO  CREEDS,  but  built  up  of  faithful  hearts." 

(P.  147.)  "  I  think  that  this  fact,  that  where  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made — albeit  spiritual  sacinfice,  thai  which  is  called  scuyi^fice  by  analogy — 
the  Apostles  called  those  who  should  make  it  '  priests,'  proves  incon- 
testably  that  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  ministry,  had  no  sacrifice  to 
make,  else  it  would  have  been  called  a  priesthood,  which  it  never  is." 

"  I  now  then  repeat,  that  in  the  evangelical  writings  there  is  neither 
line  nor  word  which  yields  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  asserting  that 
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the  Apostles  claimed  for  themselves,  as  ministers,  mach  less  for  those 
who  were  to  follow  them  as  ministers,  the  character  of  priests ;  aiid 
feeling  thai  our  Church  would  have  been  faithlese  to  her  Lord,  utterly  un- 
deserving of  our  love  and  support,  if  she  presutned  to  apply  thai  character 
to  her  ministers,  I  would  have  you  mark  thai  there  is  neither  line  nor  word 
tn  her  formularies  which  does  so.*' 

(P.  177.)  "  Nor  may  I  tell  yon  that  there  is  any  peculiar  efflca>cy  in 
the  mere  elements  which  we  then  receive,  Ima/y  not  tell  you  that  any  grace 
is  attached  to  them,  mnch  less  any  change  made  on  them,  because  of 
consecration,  or  even  if  received  into  faithful  hearts.'* 

(P.  178.)  "  Nor  may  I  teU  you  that  Christ  is  in  any  other  manner 
present  in  this  Sacrament "  (Holy  Commnnion),  *'  than  he  is  ai  any  other 
time  present,  where  his  presence  is  promised.  Christ  is  present  here,  but 
not  visibly  to  the  eye — not  brought  down  from  heaven  by  outward  rite, 
and  so  linked  with  the  bread  and  wine — not  to  be  disposed  carnally,  or 
substantially,  or  spiritually,  or  in  any  possible  manner,  by  the  hands  of 
men — not  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  who  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of 
the  cup — not  present  unto  all  who  may  be  present  at  his  supper.  .  .  . 
Christ  is  thus  present  liere,  and  yet  not  in  maimer  otherwise  than  lie  is 
pi'esent  in  the  water  of  baptism,  or  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  his  name,  or  with  the  contrite  heart  when  it  is  nigh  to  break ;  or  with 
the  heart  conscious  of  many  needs  and  much  weakness  when  it  prays ; 
or  with  the  feeble  heart  when  it  throws  on  him  its  care,  or,"  <&c.  &c.  &c. 

(P.  247.)  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  to  note  the  progress 
of  any  one,  who  by  more  and  more  bearing  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
was  proving,  if  there  be  truth  in  Grod's  word,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
with  him  {and  I  speak  of  men  of  every  denomination) ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  had  to  note  the  progress  of  such  an  one,  without 
marking  that  the  more  and  more  he  bare  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the 
less  he  seemed  to  care  for,  or  even  remember,  the  discussions  as  to  what  is 
truth,  in  which,  when  his  piety  was  young,  his  own  mind  had  been 
exercised,  or  the  distinctions  which  unhappily  separate  denomination 
from  denomination.*' 

(P.  248.)  "  To  endeavour  to  have  a  simple  faith ;  to  refuse  to  mingle 
in  controversies  or  to  become  a  partisan,  to  be  incurious  as  to  what  the 
thousand  speculations  may  mean  which  men  call  'Theology,'  to  care 
little  about  a  dogma  or  a  creed,  when  God  gives  you  his  word,  and  the 
Spirit  to  interpret  it ;  to  be  gentle,  and  considerate,  and  charitable,  as 
Christ  was — ^though  all  this  be  the  teaching  and  the  guiding  of  the 
Spirit,  it  suits  not  the  contentiousness  and  the  pride  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  I  believe  it  to  be  this  temper,  this  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
g^ide  into  all  truth,  which  those  who  are  yet  but  too  mu^h  the  children 
of  darkness  call  *  latitudinarian.' 
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TRAN&UBSTANTIATION. 


§  1. 

npHERE  are  two  principles  on  which  an  ecclesiastical  body  lotrodac- 
-■*      may  draw  up  its  symbols  of  religious  belief.     The  one  is  Twodbtiiict 
the    principle    of   extension    or    inclusivoness.*     Under   its  Si  con- 

*  *  •traction  of 

guidance^  articles  of  religion  will  become  d^  facto  nothing  '•*'»gj"» 
more  than  articles  of  peace ;  forasmuch  as  they  will  be  formu- 
larized  with  the  intention  of  including  within  their  expression 
a  series  of  such  divergent  opinions^  as  may  be  deemed  safely 
tenable  within  those  common  limits^  which  policy  and  the 
general  position  of  the  community  in  question  seem  to  demand. 
The  other  principle  is  that  of  comprehension  or  exclusiveness. 
Under  its  inspiration  articles  of  faith  become  the  expression, 
as  exact  as  human  language  can  afford,  of  a  certain  truth  or 
family  of  truths,  whose  precision  is  commensurate  with  their 
unity. 

As  a  consequence,  the  measure  of  the  two  is  utterly  iheirff«- 
different ;  for  indefiniteness  is  the  purpose  and  excellence  of  •»*• 
the  one;  exact  definition  the  aim  and  perfection  of  the  other. 
Hence,  the  hermeneutic  laws,  which  are  legitimate  and  appli- 
cable to  the  one  symbol,  are  neither  legitimate  nor  applicable 
to  the  other.  In  the  one  case  a  study  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  letter  is  the  only  necessary  guide ;  in  the 
other  we  require  to  know  the  mind  of  its  composers  or  of  the 
body  which  imposes  it;  and  the  meaning  of  the  technical 
terms  which  are  employed  therein,  historically  considered ;  in 
other  words,  the  current  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation.     It  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 

*  Wo  use  these  two  words,  extension  and  eamprehensionf  iiofc  in  their  common 
bnt  in  their  philosophical  meaning ;  in  like  manner  as  the  snmmnm  gonna 
is  called  the  whole  of  extension,  the  infima  species  the  whole  of  compre- 
honaiun. 


in;  them. 
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the  one  symbol  is  pliable^  as  the  Lesbian  role ;  the  other  is 
adamantine  in  the  accnrate  sharpness  of  its  outline.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  two  to  a  common  measure ; 
to  apply  the  principles  of  interpretation,  which  are  proper  to 
one,  to  both,  is  an  intellectual  anomaly  and  a  practical 
disaster.  If  the  unalterable  severity  of  a  dogmatic  definition 
be  applied  to  a  creed  of  compromise,  the  necessary  results  of 
such  an  application  must  be  a  general  dissolution  of  unity  in 
the  body,  whose  property  it  is.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grammatical  or  textual  criticism  permitted  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  articles  of  peace  be  applied  to  the  creed  of  a 
real  and  living  faith,  truth  will  be  stifled  in  the  process.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  two  by  the  same  canons  of 
hermeneutic. 
Dr.  Puar^  Yet  such  is  the  logical  absurdity,  for  which  Dr.  Pusey  in  his 

iiTo^roimd.  amiable  but  chimerical  efforts  after  union  would  seem  to  be 
responsible.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  national  docu- 
ments ;  articles  of  extension.  They  are  purposely  indefinite. 
Those  who  subscribe  them  may  think  as  they  please  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Law  and  prescription  draw  the  boundary. 
But  the  Churches  creed  is  dogmatic  and  exclusive.  '^  Sapwntia 
(vdijicavit  sibi  domum/'  That  house  is  the  definition  within 
whicli  truth  lives.  And  She  will  give  up  the  key  of  it  to  no 
stranger.  No  liberty  of  discussion  or  compromise  can  be 
admitted  there. 

It  is  a  question  which  was  mooted  in  the  English  Establish- 
ment some  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  renewed  in  the 
present  controversy,  whether  and  how  far  those,  who  hold  the 
greater  part  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  bo  true,  can  \vith  a  safe  con- 
science continue  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  celebrated  tract  Number  XC. ; 
and  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  answer  there  given  we  have 
never  doubted.  But  why  ?  Because  we  know  from  both 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  evidence,  that  these  formulas  are 
studiously  indefinite,  because  they  were  intended  to  include 
within  the  limit  of  the  letter  a  multitude  of  diverging  and  even 
contrary  opinions ;  and  because,  as  a  legitimate  consequence 
from  these  premisses,  no  one  can  be  justly  bound  by  the  mind 
of  their  composers,  or  by  the  current  theology  of  the  particular 
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Age,  in  whicli  they  received  legal  sanction.  It  has  been  urged 
and  with  reason^  that  there  is  no  party  in  the  Esfcablishment^ 
which  ought  not  to  have  as  great  difficulties  about  subscription 
as  those  who  call  themselves  Anglo-Catholics^  if  latitude  of 
interpretation  should  be  equally  denied  to  all. 

But  such  rules  or  methods  of  interpretation  can  never  be 
admitted  for  a  moment  in  determining  the  sense  of  canons  or 
symbols  of  faith,  which  have  been  solemnly  enunciated  by  a 
General  Council,  or  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Tor  these  are 
exact  and  theological  declarations  of  an  objective  truth,  one 
and  inmiutable.  To  endeavour  then  to  arrange  a  compromise 
between  formulas  so  essentially  opposed,  by  stretching  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  one  way,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  in  another,  till  they  both 
meet  in  a  sort  of  common  focus,  is  to  waste  strength  for 
nothing,  and  to  play  at  an  impossibility.  That  the  former 
should  ever  ascend  to  become  the  expression  of  Catholic  truth, 
or  the  latter  descend  to  a  courtship  with  Anglican  opinion,  is 
a  mere  dream,  unreal  and  unpractical.  You  can  indeed  do 
very  much  as  you  like  with  a  system  of  human  theology ;  but 
it  is  in  vain  that  you  try  your  hand  upon  the  definitions  of  the 
Church.  For  you  may  cut  glass  with  a  diamond,  but  you 
cannot  cut  a  diamond  with  glass. 

Dr.  Pusey  has   given  us  an  instance  of  this  his  peculiar  Aninituioe 
process  of  assimilation,  in  the  matter  of  a  doctrine,  which  by  'u«ion  «■  the 

/»•••!•  n/.i  ••I'l'      ^^^  ***  which 

reason  of  its  smgular  importance,  and  of  the  position  which  it  gj.  ^^7 
occupies  in  the  '^  Eirenicon,''  and  more  especially  in  two*  other  |^|jjg^2f 
volumes  published  by  him  some  time  since,  deserves  and  shall  t>*t»on. 
receive  distinct  examination  in  this  essay.     He  has  taken  in 
hand  in  these  works,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  lay  down 
what  he  supposes  to  be  points  of  belief  common  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Anglican  Establishment,  on  the  subject  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  is  present  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.     Many,  and  as  theologians  would  have  imagined, 
insuperable  difficulties  stood  in  his  way.     But  his  desire  for 


*  Tlio  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church.  Bj  tho  Hot. 
E.  B.  VuBoy,  Oxford,  1857.  The  Doctrine  of  tho  Real  Presence,  from  tho 
Fathers.    Notes,  &o,    By  E.  B.  Pnsej,  D.D.     Oxford,  1855. 
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tHe  reanion  of  Cliristendom  sustained  his  courage.  By  a 
choice  selection  of  Kturgical  and  symbolic  expressions  he  has 
ingeniously  given  to  the  Anglican  statements  a  less  heretical 
exterior ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  has  endeavoured  to 
sofben  down  the  GathoHc  faith  in  the  dogma  of  Transub- 
stantiation^  till  the  two  confessions,  (if  indeed  the  former 
deserves  the  name),  are  made,  under  his  manipulation,  to  melt 
into  some  new  theory  of  a  sort  of  change,  which  he  Ijelieves 
to  be  the  true  doctrine  conmion  to  both,  as  set  fi^e  from 
Protestant  subtraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Ultramon- 
tane exaggeration  on  the  other.  But  the  process  has  inevit- 
ably resulted  in  a  serious  injustice,  inflicted  on  his  own  com- 
munion, as  well  as  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  regards 
the  former,  he  has  fastened  upon  it  a  theory,  which  it  most 
certainly  would  reject,  if  it  had  a  voice ; — a  theory,  as  we  shall 
see,  self-contradictory,  and  therefore  repugnant  to  human 
reason ;  while  he  has  chosen  for  his  formuk*  words,  not  taken 
from  its  Articles  or  Liturgy,  but  from  the  tit]e,t  inserted  into 
the  first  book  of  homilies,  of  a  discourse  in  the  second  promised 
series.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  doctrine  and  theology 
of  the  Church,  he  has  committed,  as  might  naturally  havo 
been  expected,  a  much  more  serious  oflfence.  He  has  under- 
taken to  explain  our  Councils  and  Papal  bulls  for  us,  accord- 
ing to  principles  of  interpretation  which  wo  can  neither 
accept  nor  admit ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  disquisitions  has 
displayed  so  complete  an  unacquaintance  with  the  scholastic 
theology  from  which  he  professes  to  quote,  as  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  sincere  regret  that  he  ever  ventured  on  such 
ground.  He  has  in  fact  confounded  articles  of  faith  with 
questions  still  open  to  discussion;  has  misunderstood  the 
authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  made  them  defend  as  opinions 
of  their  own,  what  they,  in  common  with  the  whole  Church, 


*  The  Beal  Presence,  &o.,  p.  4. 

t  ''Hereafter  shoU  follow  Bermons  of  Fasting,  Prayer,  Almsdeeds,  of  the 
Nativity,  Passion,  Resurreotion,  and  Ascension  of  our  Saviour  Christ  j  of  the 
due  receiving  of  His  hlessed  Body  and  Blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  .  .  .  With  many  other  matters,  as  woU  fruitful  as  necessary  to  the 
edifying  of  Christian  people,  and  the  increase  of  godly  living :  Amen.  God 
SAVE  THK  KINO."— Pofltsoript  at  tho  end  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies. 
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have  de  facto  condemned  as  heresy,  and  have  mentioned  only 
to  refiite  and  reject.  The  proof  of  all  these  assertions  will 
appear  in  the  coarse  of  this  essay. 

We  purpose  then  first  of  all  to  state,  as  succinctly  and  as 
plainly  as  the  subject  will  allow,  what  is  the  Scholastic  or 
Peripatetic  philosophy  on  the  question  of  bodily  substance, 
and  its  accidents,  as  introductory  to  a  declaration  of  what  is 
defide  in  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  A  reference  will 
then  be  made  to  those  questions  which  are  debated  in  the 
schools,  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  investigation 
of  such  of  Dr.  Pusey's  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  this 
source.  It  will  only  remain  after  this,  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's 
singular  theory  of  a  sacramental  change,  together  with  the 
reasons  which  he  adduces  in  its  favour. 


§2. 

Dr.Pusey  in  his  "Eirenicon''  introduces  the  question  of  Tran-  The  phiv 
substantiation  in  the  following  words  (p.  24) :  "  With  regard  to  hoaZ  tub- 
the  term  Transubstantiation,  there  must  be  a  real  diflference  be-  i>'-  i^^a^\ 

'  tUtemeiil  of 

tween  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  minds  of  the  schoolmen,  JJ*jJ^{Jf 
and  that  which  it  must  now  have  since  the  Catechism  of  the  Jj£j2rti*2 
Council  of  Trent.''  He  adds  lower  down  (p.  25),  that  ''according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  substance  was  equivalent  to 
matter.  The  meaning  of  the  word  sxibstance,  being  changed, 
the  Boman  doctrine  must  be  so  far  changed  too."  And  in 
his  notes  to  a  sermon  on  the  Real  Presence,*  published  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  makes  unhesitatingly  the  same  state- 
ment. ''  It  would  be  hard,"  he  says,  "  to  imagine  what  that 
substance  is,  since  it  is  no  longer  what  the  schoolmen,  who 
did  attach  a  definite  notion  to  the  word,"  (which,  it  would 
seem  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  our  time  does  not,)  ''  supposed  it  to  be."  And  a 
little  further  on  he  adds,t ''  Its  meaning  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  change,  subsequently  to  the  time  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  matters  of  belief  in  the  Western  Church." 


•  Note  N,  p.  leo.  t  Not6  N,  p.  161. 
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In  few  words.  Dr.  Posey  asserts  that  the  meaning  now 

attached  to  the  words  eubstaiice  and  accident^  (for  the  one  is  a 

correlative  of  the  other,)  by  Catholic  Theologians  since  the 

publication  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  is   quite  diflFerent 

from  that   which   was   attributed   to   them  in  our  schools 

before  that  time.     And  he  adds,  by  way  of  elucidation  of  the 

statement,  that  the  schoolmen  identified  substmi^e  with  matter. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  these  assertions  we  shall  have 

occasion  to  examine  in   the   sequel.     Meanwhile  we  give  a 

Which  is  a     simple  and  categorical  denial  to  both  of  them.     If  Dr.  Pusey 

ment.  had  Only  thought  of  studying  the  scholastics  both  before  and 

after  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  the  same  readiness  with  which 

he  has,  (if  he  will  permit  us  to  say  so),  misquoted  them,  he 

would  know,  what  every  student  of  Catholic  Theology  could 

have  told  him,  that  there  is  an  exact  and  careful  uniformity  in 

the  general  philosophical  teaching  of  the  Schools  during  these 

TtePw^a-    two  perfods.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Peripatetic 

j»p*»y^  b      philosophy  was  the  intellectual  mould  in  which  the  TheologiccJ 

'****iP*'2!^^     science  of  the  Church  was  cast.     The  commentaries  of  Al- 
as tne  irame- 

ThTOiS^iS'  tortus  Magnus  and  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Suarez 
after  that  time,  Aristotelian  as  they  all  are  in  form,  order,  and 
principles,  were  alike  given  by  way  of  introduction  to  their 
respective  courses  of  Theology.  In  fact,  Suarez  tells  us  so 
expressly.*  S.  Thomas  in  his  Sinmna,  which  has  been  now  for 
centuries  the  great  text-book  of  the  schools,  and  indeed  in  all 
his  works,  quotes  tlie  philosopher,  as  he  loves  to  call  him,  in 
almost  every  article.  He  is  his  great  authority  in  matters  of 
pure  reason  and  of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  tlieologicrt] 
works  of  the  post-Tridentine  Scholastics  of  the  Thomist  and 
Jesuit  schools  are,  almost  without  exception,  conmieiltBrie^  oil 
S.  Thomas.  So  that  the  SfimTna^  which 
and  completion  of  the  laboura  of  Pe 
books  of  the  Sentences  the  Anr ^ 
volume  of  elaborate  di^^jO^Uf 


■oienoe. 


Albertus,  is  a  goldert  ib***' 
ages  with  that  of  tli*' 
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present  question,  their  definitions,  use  of  terms,  method  of 
treatment,  aro  identical,  from  Cardinal  Pullus,  who  may  bo 
called  the  father  of  the  purely  Scholastic  method,  down  to 
Banncz,  Gonet,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Lugo,  and  Gotti. 

The  explanation  of  their  philosophical  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  material  substance  and  accidents,  on  which  we  now  propose  to 
enter,  will  incidentally  aflford  more  than  suflRcient  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  statement.    But  on  the  threshold  of  this  important 
yet  most   difficult  question,  we   must  pause  to  make  one 
admonitory  remark.     It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
greater  number  of  our  modem  literatists  were  a  sort  of  inferior 
caste  in  English  civilization,  whose  lot  it  is  to  save  the  rest 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  by  doing  what  is  necessary  in  that 
way  for  them.     Nothing,  in  sober  truth,  is  so  unpromising  a 
feature  of  our  age  as  this  universal  passivity  of  the  intellect. 
Everything  must  be  made  easy, — politics,  the  physical  sciences, 
languages,  even  down  to  sewing.     And  so  Theology,  of  course, 
docs  not  in  its  turn  escape  the  epidemic.     It,  too,  must  be  of 
an  armchair  or  sofa  genus,  soothing  and  elegant,  perhaps  even 
sensational.     Anything  that  requires  reading  twice  is  con- 
demned with  literary  backgammon-boards  to  the  corner^  of  a 
library,  where  the  dust  accumulates  on  its  uncut  pages.    Let 
it  then  be  understood  at  once,  that  for  ourselves  we  cannot 
yield  to  this  indolent  tyranny,  whether  it  result  in  an  ostracism 
or  no.     A  hard  question  has  been  raised  by  Doctor  Pusej.  snc 
either  a  hard  answer  must  be  given,  or  we  must  leave  ir  &L2e 
altogether.    The  intimate  nature  of  substance  and  its  illh  ■■.!>■' 
phenomena  are  not  subjects  of  inquiry  which  car  he  risr?^ 
paper-knife  in  hand,  with  the  rapid  ease  wiir  «£::£  r^-T^ 
'  the  last  novel.     It  requires,  on  the  rtirrx-^  J3C  -c- 
^^^onght.     All  those,  then,  whr  sass-^r 
""^  into  an  abstract  examim!:>x  j^  ' 
the  ground.    Let  tkes  ?■*  -'■^ 

content  themsehvs ' 

9  clearlv  liiL 

thfiiDj  but  Jbr 
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the  Peripatetic  philosophy^  it  is  its  practical  common  sense. 
It  examines  into  facts^  phenomena^  and  the  general  judgement 
of  -mankind^  and  thence  deduces  principles^  which  it  evolves 
by  demonstration  into  a  scientific  whole.  It  has  moreover 
this  great  advantage^  that  it  teaches  the  abstract  through  the 
concrete.  Following^  as  far  as  possible^  in  the  present  abstruse 
question^  this  method  of  treatment^  we  will  place  a  young 
child  before  the  imagination  of  our  readers^  and  endeavour  to 
elicit  from  its  individual  nature  those  philosophical  ideas^ 
which  are  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  essay. 
BtibttMioeii  It  is^  then^  at  once  evident  that  this  little  being  exists  by 
natm^t?  itsclf  as  au  independent  unit  in  creation.  It  is  a  whole^  self- 
itsdrl'snd  Supporting^  complete  in  the  isolation  of  its  existence.  It  does 
fn  another,  uot  require  to  inhere  in  something  else^  in  order  to  be  or  to 
act.  It  is^  physically  speakings  its  own  master ;  and  cannot 
be  communicated  to  any  other  things  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  what  is  not  itself.  Other  beings,  which  are  not  sub- 
stance, can  do  this.  We  know  that  sweetness,  for  instance, 
cannot  naturally  exist  save  in  some  body,  which  is  not  itself, 
but  which  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  sweet  sugar,  sweet  wine,  sweet  fruits;  but  who  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  sweetness  existing  in  and  by  itself?  Now 
this  child  does  so  exist.  It  is  something  living  in  its  own 
completeness;  a  perfect  whole,  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  beside.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  call  it  a 
substance.  For  substance  is  being,  whoso  nature  it  is  not  to 
exist  in  another,  as  in  a  subject  of  inhesion ;  or,  as  Albertus 
Magnus  defines  it,*  '^  being,  which  is  not  existing  in  another 
as  in  a  subject ;^^  and  again,  f  "which  is  not  in  any  subject;*' 
or,  as  S.Thomas  expresses  it  more  accurately,}  "  Being  existing 
by  itself,  because  it  is  properly  in  its  nature  to  exist;*'  op§ 
'^  essence  to  which  it  belongs  to  exist  by  itself/*  or  ||  ''  of  whose 
essence  it  is,  not  to  be  in  any  subject.**    Scotus  and  Durandos 


*  In  Metaph.  V.  tract.  2,  o.  1,  Lugduni,  1651,  t.  iii.  p.  176. 

t  De  PnEdicamentia,  tract,  ii.  c.  2,  t.  i.  p.  106. 

X  In  opnscalo  xlviii.  tract.  2  de  decern  Prfedicamcntis,  c.  2,  Lngdani,  1562, 
p.  331.  §  1»,  iii.  5  ad  1. 

II  3»,  Izxvii.  1  ad  2 ;  c£  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  a.  6  in  c.  ot  4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  a  1,  q.  1  ad  2, 
ct  contra  Gcntes,  i.  25. 
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teach  the  same  doctrine,  except  that  they  make  actual  perseitas, 
i.  e.  unattached  existence,  to  be  a  mode  or  property,  perfecting 
substance,  and  connatural  to  it;  while  they  assert  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  substance  to  have  an  aptitudo  or  tendency  to 
such  existence.  Thus,  the  former  says,*  "Accepting  the 
phrases,  to  exist  by  itself ,  and,  to  exist  in  another,  in  the  same 
sense,  that  is,  understanding  the  phrase,  to  exist  by  itself,  as 
denying  any  aptitude  to  inhere,  and  the  phrase,  to  exist  in 
another,  as  affirming  this  aptitude,  in  such  manner  these  two 
(definitions)  proportionally  correspond,  the  first  to  substance, 
the  second  to  accident.  And  in  this  way  it  only  follows 
that  accident  cannot  be  a  being  by  itself,  in  such  sort  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  inhesion.  As  in  like  manner, 
substance  cannot  be  a  being  which  has  an  aptitude  of 
inhesion." 

Durandus  t  explains  the  distinction  between  substance  and 
accident  in  the  same  way.  And  Marsilius,  |  quoting  from 
Aristotle,  agrees  with  those  already  referred  to  in  the  definition 
which  he  gives.  So  much  for  the  ante-Tridentine  doctrine 
respecting  substance.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
Suarez  for  the  teaching  of  the  post-Tridentine  Scholastics, 
since  they  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  He  says,  §  that  as 
regards  the  word  substance,  there  are  two  meanings  or  proper- 
ties. "  One  is  absolute ;  viz.,  that  of  existing  in  and  by  itself, 
which,  because  of  its  simplicity,  we  define  by  a  negation  of 
its  existence  in  any  subject." 

So  far  then,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  substance  has  been  changed,  unless  it  be  in  the 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  child.     On  examining  its  nature  Material 
somewhat  more  closely,  we  observe  that  on  the  one  hand  it  conswuof 

••11  T  •111  I'l.  •!  1  ^^*^  ettenlial 

has  a  visible  and  organized  body,  which  is  material ;  and  on  p»rt«.  "»•»*«' 
the  other  hand  a  spiritual  substance,  which  gives  life  and 
motion  and  growth  to  the  matter  which  it  vivifies.     If  it  wore 

*  4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  ad  argnm.  l"  principalo,  Venetiis,  1G98,  f.  67,  col.  !•. 
t  In  3  d.  1%  Q.  I,  n.  9.    Venetiui,  1571,  fol.  210,  col.  4*. 
t  In  1  L.  Sentt.  Q.  xii.  a  2.    Notabili  4P  ot  oonolusiono  4*,  folio  59,  black 
letter,  8.  e.  et  a. 
§  Metapbysica,  disp.  xzziii.  sect.  1,  n.  1,  Mognntia),  1630,  t.  ii.  p.  212. 
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deprived  of  either,  it  would  not  have  the  same  nature  as  it 
had  before.     It  would  not  be  a  man,  but  a  dead  body,   if 
deprived  of  the  one ;  it  would  not  be  a  man,  but  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  if  deprived  of  the  other. 
The  form,  Yot  of  thoso  two  it  is  impossiblo  not  to  see,  that  the 

the  more  ex-  ,   , 

e^nt]^  spiritual  constituent  holds  the  more  important  place.  The 
g^o  de-  matter  or  first  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed  might 
have  belonged  to  any  other  being.  And  in  fact  a  part  of  them 
will  one  day  go  to  constitute  worms,  other  parts  will  apper- 
tain to  other  substances.  Pure  matter  is  capable  of  becoming 
any  material  substance  whatsoever,  till  it  is  determined  to 
one  in  particular  by  that  nobler  part,  which  assigns  to  each  its 
determined  grade  in  the  scale  of  creation.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  many  physical  phenomena,  which  are  constantly 
coming  under  our  eye.  Matter  is  never  destroyed,  yet  we 
see  large  logs  of  wood  changed  into  fire  with  a  residue  of 
ashes.  What  is  this,  save  an  instance  of  the  same  matter 
determined  to  the  composition  of  different  substances  by  the 
action  of  some  essential  cause  ?  So  again  the  two  substances 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  brought  together  in  certain 
proportions,  change  into  the  substance  of  water.  In  this 
chemical  combination  the  matter  remains ;  but  the  adjuncts 
which  have  respectively  actuated  it  in  its  former  state,  and 
which  determined  the  existence  of  the  gases,  disappear ;  and 
another  constituent  arises,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
same  matter,  produces  the  new  substance  of  water. 

If  wo  look  out  upon  the  orders  of  being  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world,  we  find  invariably  the  same  law  of  composi- 
tion, the  same  two  essential  parts  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  plant,  besides  its  stalk  and  leaves  and  flowers,  has  within 
it  something,  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  growth,  assimi- 
lation, and  generation.  IS  it  be  present,  the  plant  lives ;  if  it 
recede,  the  plant  dies.  We  cannot  see  it,  indeed,  but  we 
know  that  it  must  be  there.  So  in  like  manner  the  animal^ 
besides  its  flesh,  bone,  muscles,  nerves,  and  organs,  has  a 
principle  within  it,  which  gives  to  it  the  power  of  locomotion, 
sensation,  and  the  faculty  of  will,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and 
instinct ;  besides  those  properties  which  it  has  in  common 
with  vegetable  life.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  in  botJi 
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cases  the  constituent  in  question  holds  the  more  important 
place  in  each  economy. 

This  nobler  part  we  call  the  substantial  form,  or  formal 
cause,  of  corporal  substance.  The  inferior  and  indeterminate 
part  is  called  its  matter  or  material  cause.  And  these  two  in 
their  union  essentially  constitute  all  sensible  substances.  The 
soul  therefore  of  our  Httle  child  is  its  substantial  form ;  its 
body,  so  far  as  its  necessary  elements  are  concerned,  is  the 
matter. 

And  this  is  without  exception  the  doctrine  of  the  scholastics  The  scboia*. 
before  the  Council  of  Trent.     Thus  S.  Thomas  says,*  "  The  th^connca 

•^    '         .        ,      of  Trent 

name  of  essence  in  composite  Le,  corporal  substances,  signi-  ^j^^* 
fies  that  which  is  made  up  of  matter  and  form.  .  .  Avicenna 
also  says  that  the  quiddity  of  composite  substances  is  the 
composition  of  matter  and  form."  So  also  again,t  "It  is  of 
the  nature  of  substance  to  exist  as  it  were  a  being  by  itself; 
and  therefore  form  and  matter,  which  are  parts  of  the  whole 
composite,  are  not  in  the  category  of  substance  as  species  of 
substance,  but  only  as  the  principles  of  which  it  is  composed.^' 
Albertus  Magnus  says  in  like  manner,!  "  Corporal  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  matter  and  form.''  Scotus  is  quite 
as  explicit,  though  he  is  only  treating  the  question  inci- 
dentally, where  he  states, §  that  "a  man  would  never  have 
a  knowledge  of  composite  substance  unless  he  knew  its 
matter.  .  .  .  Although  therefore  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  required  in  order  to  know  material  substance,  nevertheless 
matter  is  the  cause  of  knowing  it  in  a  diflferent  way  from 
the  form.  For  as  causes  differ  in  perfection  and  entity,  and  in 
the  causality  by  which  they  cause  the  entity  of  the  effect,  so 
also  do  they  differ  in  causing  its  cognoscibility.  For  as  a 
form  is  more  properly  being  than  matter,  so  it  more  properly 
causes  both  entity  and  cognoscibility.  In  like  manner, 
because  matter  has  not  a  complete  actual  entity,  save  by 
form,  which  gives  it  a  specific  actual  entity,  form  conducts 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  matter  also.     Both,  however,  together 

•  In  opnBcnlo  xxx.  p.  271.  f  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  ad  1. 

J  In  Metaph.  L.  V.  tr.  2,  o.  2,  tex.  c.  15,  t.  iii.  p.  176. 

§  In  3  d.  zxii.  Q.  1.  Qnantnm  ad  eecnndun,  p.  83 ;   cf.  in  2  d.  xii.  QQ.  1 
et2. 
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aro  the  integral  cause  of  our  knowledge  of  the  composite/' 
Dnrandus  difiTers  in  nothing  from  the  preceding.  We  quote 
his  words :  *  "  That  division  of  substance  into  matter,  form, 
and  the  composite  (of  both)  belongs  to  material  and  mutable 
substance.  For  by  transmutation  these  three  are  made 
known;  matter  as  the  subject,  form  as  the  term,  and  the 
composite  which  results  from  the  form,  as  it  is,  by  transmuta- 
tion, in  the  matter.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  universal  teaching  of  our  mediaeval 
schools,  the  Angelic  Doctor  distinctly  states,  (what  may  be 
called  its  corollary, t)  viz.,  that  "  matter  is  not  the  substance  of 
a  thing,  for  it  would  follow  from  this  that  all  forms  were 
accidents,  .  .  .  but  matter  is  a  part  of  substance."  And 
again  in  the  same  place,  "  Hence  in  things  which  aro  com- 
posed of  matter  and  form,  neither  matter  nor  form  can  be 
said  to  be  their  quiddity  or  essence,  but  form  may  be  said  to 
be  that  by  which  the  quiddity  is  constituted,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
the  principle  of  being.  But  the  whole  substance  is  the 
quiddity."  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  can  assert,  notwithstanding  these 
unequivocal  declarations  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  that 
according  to  their  doctrine,  ''  substance  was  equivalent  with 
matter  "  !  S.  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  distinctly  contradicts 
it.  And  indeed  so  far  was  he  from  confounding  substance 
with  matter,  that  ho  declares  the  latter,  if  denuded  of  all 
form,  not  to  be  being  at  all,  properly  speaking,  much  less 
substance;  since  in  such  case  it  is  in  pure  potentiality  to 
being,  and  receives  its  actuation  solely  from  its  form.  And  in 
this  all  the  scholastics  agree  with  him. 

Wo  must,  however,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  evasion^ 
add  one  more  observation.  It  is  true  that  Albortus  Magnus]: 
and  Durandus,§  and  possibly  some  other  theologians  of  the 
schools,  assert  that  substance,  if  understood  in  its  derivative 
signification,  is  principally  matter.     Because  the  word  «u6- 


*  In  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  d.  16,  f.  136,  c.  3.  f  Contra  Gentee,  ii.  54. 

t  V.  in  Metaph.  L.  V.  tr.  2o,  c.  3 ;  cf.  cc.  2  et  4,  et  do  rnodicamentiB,  tr.  2«>, 
CO.  1  et  2.  In  tho  first  ohaptor  he  distinctly  denies  matter  to  bo  substanoe,  save 
by  reduction. 

§  V.  in  1  d.  zxiii  Q.  2,  n.  4;  cf.  n.  8,  f.  71>  ooL  2. 
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stance,  if  we  are  to  be  limited  to  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  root  {sub  stare),  indicates  the  first  and  immediate  subject 
of  the  accidents.  And  as  the  primary  accident^  quantity^ 
inheres  immediately  and  properly  in  the  matter,  and  the 
qualities  in  quantity,  matter  may  in  this  sense  be  truly  called 
substance  Kar  i^oxfiv.  But  when  these  same  doctors,  as  we 
have  seen,  treat  of  substance  as  one  of  the  categories  (from 
which  matter  is  excluded  because  of  its  imperfection  and 
deficient  actuality),  and  employ  it  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
in  which  it  is  commonly  understood,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  guilty  of  the  intellectual  anomaly,  for  which  Dr.  Pusey 
gives  them  credit.  And  the  apparent  exception  only  ends  in 
more  strongly  confirming  the  universality  of  their  common 
doctrine. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  proofs.  S.  Thomas  insists  in 
many  places  on  the  nobility  and  principality  of  function  of 
the  substantial  form.  Thus  for  instance  he  says,*  "  Every- 
thing is  reduced  to  a  definite  nature  by  its  subjection  to 
the  complete  form,  which  is  proper  to  that  nature;  from 
which  form  that  nature  receives  its  essence,  and  its  specific 
determination.^'  And  again,t  ''  The  substantial  form  it  is 
which  causes  the  specific  nature  of  the  individual,  and  gives 
to  a  thing  its  substantial  essence.''  Albertus  Magnus  | 
proves  the  same  doctrine  at  great  length,  and  demonstrates, 
against  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers,  who  had  given  the 
first  place  to  matter  in  their  systems,  that  '^  the  form  is  most 
especially  substance,"  because  it  is  in  its  essence  independent 
of  matter,  while  the  latter  receives  its  actuation  and  specific 
determination  from  it.  Scotus  §  and  Durandus  ||  in  no  respect 
difier  from  the  preceding. 

The  doctrine  of  Suarcz  on  both  these  questions  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  mediaeval  schools.  We  will  quote  his  words  :1[ 
'^  It  is  plain  that  material  substance  is  that  which  consists 

*  Qnodlibot,  1.  riii.  a.  5  in  c. 

t  Qaodlibet,  L  xi.  a.  5  in  o ;  cf.  1*  v.  5,  in  c.  ot  zlr.  7,  in  c. 

t  In  Metopb.  L.  VII.  tr.  2,  o.  6,  text.  8,  t.  iii.  p.  250. 

§  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  3,  §  ad  raiiones,  t.  iv.  f.  60,  ool.  2*. 

II  In  1.  d.  xxxiiL  Q.  1,  n.  10,  f.  92,  o.  1,  ot  in  4  d.  xliii.  Q.  1,  n.  9,  f.  391,  c.  2-. 

II  Mutaph.  d.  xxxn.  aoct.  1,  n.  1,  t.  ii.  p.  305. 
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of  matter  and  form/^  And  again :  *  "  Material  substance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  being  by  itself,  is  not  only  form,  nor 
only  matter,  but  a  composite  of  matter  and  form/' 

As  regards  the  nobility  of  the  substantial  form,  he  thus 
writes  :t  "This  is  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  in  innumerable 
places,  where  he  often  blames  the  old  philosophers,  that  they 
have  almost  ignored  the  substantial  form,  and  turned  their 
entire  attention  to  matter ;  as  we  see  in  the  whole  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Physics,  and  in  the  second  book,  c.  1,  where  he 
says  that  form  is  of  a  more  perfect  nature  than  matter.  .  .  . 
And  especially  in  Metaph.  vii.  4,  xii.  2,  where  he  calls  the 
form  the  essence  of  a  thing,  and  gives  for  reason  that  it  is 
that  which  constitutes  and  distinguishes  essences.  Moreover 
in  his  work  De  Anima,  ii.  1,  he  distinguishes  in  substance, 
the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  composite  of  both ;  and  he  calls 
the  form  €i;reX^x££av  .  .  .  perfection,  or  the  act  which  perfects 
a  thing.  And  by  antonomasia,  this  appellative  is  attributed  to 
the  substantial  form,  because  it  is  the  principal  act  and  chiefest 
perfection  of  substance.'' 

We  do  not  adduce  the  authority  of  other  post-Tridentine 
Scholastics,  because  Dr.  Pusey's  indictment  does  not  include 
them  j  but  it  will  be  found,  on  consulting  them,  that  the  whole 
Thomist  school  of  course,  and  Vasquez,  De  Valentia,  Becanus, 
Platol,  Arriaga,  Hurtado,  Carleton,  of  the  Jesuit  school,  teach 
no  other  doctrine  on  these  points  than  that  of  S.  Thomas, 
Scotus,  Durandus,  and  the  rest  of  the  mediaeval  theologians, 
with  Aristotle  at  their  head. 
The  nature         Let  US  uo w  retum  vct  affaiu  to  our  little  child.     It  must  be 

ofacciJents.  iii 

at  once  patent  to  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  that  we 
can  perceive  by  our^'senses  neither  the  matter,  nor  the  substan- 
tial form  of  which  it  is  composed.  They  are  alike  hidden  from 
us.  But  there  are  many  other  of  its  actual  constituents,  which 
we  can  see  and  feel;  and  which  can  change,  can  come  and  go, 
while  the  child  remains  essentially  what  it  was  before,  in  its 
immutable  individuality.  It  is  now  of  a  certain  bulk,  occupies 
a  certain  space,  has  a  certain  form.     That  bulk  will  soon  in- 

*  Metaph.  d.  zxxvi.  sect.  2»,  n.  v.  £•  concl.  t.  ii.  p.  309. 
t  Ibidem,  disp.  xv.  sect.  1,  u.  v.  t.  i.  p.  814. 
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crease ;  it  will  require  more  room  ;  and  its  configiu'ation  will 
bo  continually  modified  with  the  advance  of  years.  So  ag^in 
its  skin  is  white  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  will  eventually  be- 
come much  harder ;  and  if  the  child^  as  it  gets  older^  should 
happen  to  reside  for  a  length  of  time  in  tropical  climates,  it 
will  become  brown.  Its  hair  is  light  at  first,  afterwards  it 
becomes  darker,  and  if  after  having  grown  up  to  manhood  the 
individual  in  question  lives  long  enough,  it  changes  first  to 
grey  and  then  to  a  silvery  white. 

These  things  do  not  belong  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Thej  cannot 
child ;  because  that  is  unchanging,  while  these  come  and  go,  mUthj^ 
augment  and  diminish.     Moreover,  they  are  not  substance ;  but  have  an 
because  they  cannot  naturally  exist  save  in  something  else,  fitade  to 
which  is  not  themselves,  but  which  is  their  subject.    Quantity,  wmeihing 
for  instance,  cannot  bo  found,  except  in  some  body  to  which  . 
it  gives  extension  and  size.      So  whiteness,  or  greyness,  or 
smoothness,  or  hardness,  cannot  according  to  physical  laws 
exist  by  themselves.  Their  nature  essentially  tends  to  inhesion 
in  some  substance.      We  often  see  a  white  horse,  or  white 
paper,  but  whoever  saw  whiteness  existing  in  the  abstract  ? 
These  then,  one  and  all,  are  called  accidents,  as  distinguished 
from  substance.      They  are  real  beings,  have  a  quiddity  or 
essence  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  substance  can  only  act  on 
our  senses  by  means  of  them.     Hence  they  are  called  species, 
as  some  say,  from  an  obsolete  Latin  verb,  spccio,  because  by 
them  substance  is  made  visible.     But  they  are  defined  to  be 
"  hein/)8  of  beings "  (ens  entis),  because  it  is  their  nature  to 
have  a  transcendental  relation  to  other  beings,  which  are  not  in 
their  own  order.    They  are  also  called  accidental  forms  ;  because 
they  determine  and  actuate  substance,  already  complete  in  its 
substantiality,  to  some  definite  accidental  perfection. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor ;  and  we  shall 
quote  him  at  length,  since  it  so  happens  that  he  is  directly 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  present  essay.*  ^^  A  being  by 
itself  without  a  subject,"  ho  says,  '^  is  not  the  definition  of 
substance,  nor  is  a  being  in  some  suhjcctj  the  definition  of 
accident.  But  it  is  proper  to  tho  quiddity  or  essence  of  sub- 
stance to  have  its  being  not  in  a  subject ;  and  to  the  quiddity 
•  3«  Ixxvii.  1  ad  2. 
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or  esscnco  of  accident  to  have  its  being  in  a  subject.  But  in 
this  Sacrament  it  is  not  given  to  the  accidents^  that  they  should 
not  bo  in  a  subject  by  virtue  of  their  essence,  but  by  the 
Divine  Power  sustaining  them.  And  thus  they  do  not  cease 
to  be  accidents ;  because  they  do  not  lose  the  definite  nature  of 
accidents,  which  is  not  actual  inherence,  but  an  aptitude  or 
inclination  for  a  subject.      For  this  always  remains  in  them." 

So  again,  that  they  ai'e  something  real,  and  have  their  own 
proper  entity,  distinct  from  the  substance  which  they  inform, 
S.  Thomas  assures  us  in  the  foUo^ving  words  :*  "  In  us  re- 
lations have  a  dependent  existence,  because  their  being  is 
different  from  that  of  substance.  Hence  they  have  their  own 
mode  of  being,  according  to  their  proper  nature ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  accidents  also.  For  because  all  accidents  are 
certain  forms  added  to  substance,  and  caused  by  the  principles 
of  substance,  it  is  necessary  that  their  being  should  be  some- 
thing superadded  to  the  being  of  substance,  and  dependent  upon 
it."  Dnrandus  professes  the  same  opinion.f  "  For,"  he  remarks, 
"  although  all  accident  is  being,  because  of  being,  as  is  said 
in  Metaph.  iv."  (of  Aristotle),  "  nevertheless  it  appertains  to 
absolute  and  relative  accidents  in  different  ways ; .  .  .  Because 
absolute  accidents  "  (such  as  quantity  and  quality)  "  are  beings, 
because  beings  of  being,  not  essentially  and  foruitdly,  but 
only  by  concomitance ;  because  they  would  not  exist  naturally 
unless  they  existed  in  another,  i,c,  in  substance.  Nevertheless 
their  quiddity  is  not,  to  exist  in  another,  nay  rather,  besides 
this,  they  have  their  own  formal  entity  and  quiddity;  as  quan- 
tity in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  has  its  own  formal  entity 
and  quiddity,  without  its  being  in  another,  or  of  another  as  its 
subject.  And  it  is  the  same  as  regards  whiteness  and  the  like.'* 

The  teaching  of  Suarez  is  identical.  lie  thus  writes  :J  '^I 
say,  secondly,  that  accident,  which  of  itself  has  its  own  entity 
really  distinct  from  substance,  has  of  its  intrinsic  essence  an 
aptitude  to  inhere  in  substance." 

We  might  cite  many  more  authorities  if  it  were  necessary. 
But  one  fact  is  sufficient.     Nino  out  of  the  ten  Categories  of 

*  Contra  Gentes,  ir.  14. 

t  In  1  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  1,  n.  15,  f.  89,  col.  2». 

X  Hetaph.  du^p.  xzzvii.  sect.  2%  n.  iz.  t.  ii.  p.  316. 
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Aristotle  are  accidents^  and  yet  the  philosopher  professedly 
excluded  from  them  any  being  that  did  not  really  exist  with 
a  qaiddity  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Pusey  asserts  *  that 
''  Roman  controversialists  denied  that  there  was  any  outward 
existing  part ''  (in  the  Holy  Bacharist)  "  which  was  a  symbol."  ^SiJj^ 
And  again, "  the  Soman  controversialists  assumed  that  a  thing  '"■^• 
which  itself  had  no  real  substance,  and  so  itself  had  no  being, 
was  the  type  or  representative  of  another.'^ 

Will  Dr.  Pusey  kindly  tell  us  whether  the  inner  word,  or 
its  representative,  speech,  are  substances,  according  to  his 
idea  of  things  ?  If  so,  a  man^s  thoughts  are  not  acquired  but 
natural ;  not  informing  the  intellect,  but  enjoying  an  indepen- 
dent existence ;  and  speeches  would  live  independent  of  the 
voice  that  utters  them.  If  they  be  not  substances,  will  he 
be  so  consistent  with  himself  as  to  maintain  that  neither 
thought  nor  language  have  any  being  ? 

But  to  return,  once  more  and  for  the  last  time,  to  our  little  ooaotitjit 
child.     We  have  already  seen   that  its  body  has   a  certain  tJ^^^vO. 
quantity,  by  means  of  which  part  exists  outside  of  part,  and  mediAtciyin 
each  of  these  parts  is  rendered  capable  of  extension  in  space,  the  Meon<^. 
Actual  extension  or  location  is  the  natural  effect  of  quantity ;  ^We  imme- 
whose  limits   constitute   the  form   and   outline   of   material  quMuty.M;! 

by  r- 


_^ 1  of 

substance.  We  have,  moreover,  noticed  that  the  child's  body  J^^*** 
is  informed  by  certain  other  accidents.  It  is  white,  smooth, 
flexible,  warm.  But  these  could  not  be  present  in  it,  unless 
itself  were  extended.  A  mathematical  point,  or  the  soul,  could 
not  be  white,  or  warm,  or  smooth.  Hence  it  follows  that 
quantity  is  the  primary  accident  immediately  informing  the 
bodily  substance ;  and  these  other  accidents,  which  are  called 
qualities,  inhere  immediately  in  quantity,  and  through  it  in 
that  substance  which  is  their  common  subject. 

And  here  again  S.  Thomas  shall  be  our  authority.f  "  The 
first  disposition  of  matter,^'  he  says,  "is  quantity;  for  by 
quantity  its  division  and  indivision,  its  unity  and  multiplicity 
are  determined,  which  are  the  first  consequents  of  being. 
Hence  all  other  accidents  inhere  in  substance  through 


•  NotoB  on  tho  Doctrine  of  tho  Real  Pronencf*,  Note  T,  p.  94. 
t  4  <1.  xii.  Q.  1,  o.  1,  q.  3,  in  c. 
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the  medium  of  quantity^  and  quantity  lias  a  natural  priority  to 
them.^*  Suarez  follows  S.  Thomas.  He  writes:*  "Bodily 
accidents  are  in  substance^  through  the  medium  of  quantity^ 
as  all  the  philosophers  teach.'' 

And  now  that  we  have  elicited  what  was  necessary  to  be 
known  about  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  from  the  example  of 
our  little  baby^  it  is  time  to  sum  up  in  a  few  short  propositions 
the  result  of  our  labours. 

I.  Substance  is  being,  whose  nature  it  is  so  to  exist  by 
itself,  as  not  to  require  any  other  being,  in  which  it  may  inhere 
as  in  its  subject. 

II.  Bodily  or  material  substance  is  that  which  is  subject  to 
the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  the  three  dimensions  of  lengthy 
breadth,  and  thickness.f 

m.  Each  bodily  substance  is  made  up  of  two  essential 
parts,  matter  and  form.  The  matter  is  indeterminate  in  itself^ 
and  consequently  capable  of  becoming  any  corporal  substance^ 
if  it  should  be  actuated  by  the  form  peculiar  to  such  substance. 
The  substantial  form  is  the  nobler  part,  giving  to  the  whole 
composite  its  specific  nature  and  special  operation. 

IV.  Neither  the  matter,  nor  the  form,  nor  the  substance 
resulting  from  their  union,  is  visible  or  subject  to  the  senses 
of  itself. 

V.  The  instruments,  as  it  were,  by  which  substance  becomes 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  are  the  accidental  forms. 

VI.  Accident  is  a  being,  whose  nature  it  is  not  to  exist 
apart  and  by  itself,  requiring,  as  it  does,  some  other  being. 
Home  subject,  in  which  it  may  inhere.  It  is  of  its  essence  that 
it  should  have  an  aptitude  for  such  inhesion.  Actual  in- 
hesion is  its  normal  condition ;  and  the  natural  result  of  its 
existence. 

VII.  Accidents  have  a  real  being  and  nature  of  their  own. 

VIII.  Of  these  accidents  quantity  is  the  primary;  by  which 
substance  is  rendered  capable  of  extension  in  space.  The 
actual  extension  of  its  parts  in  space  is  the  natural  effect  of 
quantity. 

*  Motapli.  disp.  xiv.  fleet.  4»  1,  n.  vii.  t.  i.  p.  312. 

t  Sco  Snarez,  Metapli.  <lisp.  xxxvi.  sect.  1",  n.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  305. 
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IX.  Qriantit7  iB  ealled  the  primary  acddent^  bedlnse  it  im- 
mediately inheres  in  material  substance. 

X.  The  other  absolute  accidents^  or  qualities^  such  as  colour^ 
sweetne&s^  roughness^  and  the  rest^  inhere  immediately  in 
quantity^  and  only  mediately  in  substance. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers^  we  must  subjoin  another  Tha  phUoto- 
philosophical  prolegomenon,  before  we  proceed  to  our  more  ohMgeor'^ 
immediate  subject  matter.  For  Transubstantiation  is  a  sort  of 
change;  and  unless  we  first  acquire  a  distinct  conception  of 
what  change  means,  and  what  are  its  necessary  conditions,  we 
shall  be  labouring  in  the  dark,  and  shall  be  able  to  form  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
utter  inconsequence  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  newly  invented  theory 
respecting  the  mode  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Change  or  conversion  has  been  defined  by  Suarez  *  to  be, 
''  the  passage  of  one  thing  into  another,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  mankind.^'  We  will  follow  the  same 
method,  which  we  have  already  adopted,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  an  example  the  ideas  about  change,  which  are  at 
once  necessary  and  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Let  us  then 
take  a  silkworm  in  what  is  called  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state, 
enveloped  in  its  cocoon.  It  is  for  the  present  a  grub.  After 
a  time  it  issues  from  its  tiny  silken  coffin,  with  wings,  feelers, 
and  antennae,  a  developed  moth.  Here  we  evidently  have 
what  people  call  a  change  or  conversion. 

Now  it  is  at  once  observable,  that  we  have  in  this  instance  its  condi- 
two  positive  forms  of  existence.  One  is  the  term  of  departure 
in  the  change ;  the  other  is  its  resultant.  The  animal  was  a 
grub ;  it  is  now  a  moth.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the 
former  ceases  to  be,  and  the  latter  begins  to  be.  Not  only 
so,  but  there  is  a  real  and  intimate  connection  between  these 
two  partial  changes.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of  existence  is 
tlie  necessary  condition  of  the  commencement  of  the  other. 
Unless  the  animal  ceased  to  bo  a  grub,  it  could  not  bo  a  moth ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  a  grub,  in  that  same  moment  it 

•  In  3"  Partem,  diap.  L.  sect.  2». 
L  2 
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commences  to  be  a  motH.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  For  sncli  a  con- 
dition might  exist  in  the  instance  of  two  substances  which  have 
nothing  in  common ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  what 
we  call  a  change.  Thus  in  the  old  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  the  death 
of  one  bird  was  necessary  to  the  birth  of  its  successor.  So  in 
the  discharge  of  a  rifle,  the  destruction  of  the  gunpowder  is 
necessary  to  the  propulsion  of  the  ball.  Yet  in  neither  of  them 
should  we  dream  of  saying  that  a  conversion  had  taken  place. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  all  change  of  whatever  kind,  that 
there  should  be  something  real  which  is  common  to  both  terms, 
and  which  perseveres  through  the  whole  process  of  mutation. 
In  the  case  of  the  silkworm,  the  same  identical  matter  which 
belonged  to  the  grub,  belongs  also  to  the  moth.  Its  substantial 
form  alone  changes.  And  accordingly  this  sort  of  conversion 
is  called  a  transformation.  The  same  occurs  too  in  the  instance 
already  adduced  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  converted 
by  chemical  action  into  water.  Again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  on  sugar,  a  chemical  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
water  present  in  the  sugar  results.  The  substance  of  sugar 
ceases  to  exist ;  and  a  new  substance,  a  kind  of  coal,  succeeds 
to  it.  Once  more.  If  ammoniac  gas  be  brought  into  presence 
of  hydrochloric,  the  two  gaseous  substances  cease,  and  are 
changed  into  a  solid,  called  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  what 
is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sal  ammoniac.  All 
these  are  instances  of  substantial  transformations. 

Instances  of  accidental  transformations  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  experience  of  daily  life ;  as  when 
cold  water  becomes  hot ;  when  the  leaves  of  autumn  receive 
their  peculiar  tint  ;*  when  wax  is  softened  by  the  influence  of 
fire,  and  iron,  by  carbonization,  acquires  the  peculiar  temper 
of  steel. 

In  these  examples  whether  of  substantial  or  accidental  trans- 
formation, if  we  examine  carefully,  we  shall  find  all  the  condi- 
tions verified,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  change  of  the 
chrysalis.     One  illustration  will  suflScc.   And  we  choose  it,  be- 


*  We  speak  of  tho  external  phenomenon ;  not  of  its  intrinsio  caase.  For. 
according  to  botanists,  it  is  the  result  of  a  real  transformation  of  tho  chloro- 
phyl  into  xanthophyl  or  erythrophyl. 
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cause  it  is  the  least  evident  of  the  instances  adduced^  on 
account  of  a  partial  division  of  the  matter  which  takes  place 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  case  of  the  transformation  of  sugar 
into  carbon,  there  are  two  substantial  forms, — that  of  the  sugar, 
and  that  of  what  we  call  the  carbon.  The  chemical  action, 
which  results  from  the  application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
substance  of  sugar,  produces,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  two 
partial  changes.  The  form  of  sugar  (we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
metaphysically)  recedes  into  the  potentiality  of  the  matter, 
and  thereupon  that  of  our  carbonaceous  residuum  is  evolved. 
And  there  is  such  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  that 
the  desition*  of  the  one  is  immediately  succeeded  by,  and  is 
necessary  to,  the  inceptive  presence  of  the  other.  Lastly,  a 
part  of  the  matter  is  common  to  both  forms.  In  the  other 
examples  of  substantial  transformations,  the  whole  matter 
remains  entire  under  the  process  of  conversion.  In  accidental 
transformations  both  the  matter  and  the  substantial  form 
remain. 

The  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  exactly  agrees  with  the 
testimony  of  common  sense.  For  first  of  all  he  tells  us  that,t 
'^  In  every  change  or  conversion,  something  must  be  in  some 
way  altered  from  what  it  was  before.''  And  in  another  place 
he  adds,:(  "  Everything  that  is  changed  remains  as  regards 
something,  and  passes  as  regards  something.  As  in  a  change 
fromblacktowhite,  the  substance  remains.  .  .  •  And  everything 
which  is  changed,  by  its  change  acquires  something,  and  be- 
longs to  that  to  which  it  did  not  belong  before.''  Elsewhere 
he  furnishes  us  with  another  property  or  condition.§  ''  Since 
all  change,"  he  remarks,  ''  has  two  terms  which  cannot  exist 
together,  every  motion  or  change  must  have  succession." 
And  again  yet  more  clearly, ||  "In  every  change  there  must 
necessarily  be  succession,  and  time  in  some  way  or  other; 
because  iiie  terms  of  every  motion  (or  change)  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  in  mutual  contact  (incontingentes). 


*  We  are  obliged,  in  order  to  aToid  a  periphrasiB,  to  coin  this  word.    Its 
sense  is  obvions. 
t  CoDtra  Gentes,  ii.  17.  J  1»,  ix.  1  in  c 

§  1  d.  xxxvii  Q.  4,  a.  8  in  c.  ||  QnodHl>ot,  1.  ix.  a.  9  in  c. 
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Hence  everything  that  is  changeable  must  be  considered  first 
of  all  in  one  term  of  the  change,  and  afterw^ards  in  the  other. 
And  there  thus  results  a  succession/'  Yet  another  condi£ion 
he  adds  elsewhere,*  "  Because/'  he  observes,  "  the  subject  of 
the  perfect  act  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  imperfect,  therefore 
it  needs  must  be  that  the  subject  of  a  natural  change  should 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  perfect  act ; 
that  is,  of  the  form  to  which  it  tends/' 

Albertus  Magnusf  is  as  explicit  as  his  great  pupil,  but  his 
remarks  are  too  long  to  quote. 

That  the  teaching  of  Suarez  X  is  altogether  consonant  with 
that  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  ante-Tridentine  theologians  will 
become  plain  to  our  readers  by  the  summary  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  him,  of  the  plulosophy  of  change,  as  we  now 
proceed  to  give  it. 

I.  Change  or  conversion  §  supposes  two  positive  existences ; 
one  of  which  is  the  point  from  which  the  change  commenceSj 
and  is  called  by  theologians  the  tennmua  a  qvo  ;  the  other  is 
the  term  in  which  the  change  results,  and  is  called  the  terminus 
ad  quern. 

II.  A  necessary  condition  of  conversion  is,  that  what  is  its 
point  of  departure  should  cease  in  some  way  to  exist,  and  that 
the  term  produced  should  in  some  way  begin  to  bo. 

lU.  In  every  real  change  one  action  at  least  is  necessary, 
and  two  partial  changes. 

•  4  d.  xi.  a.  3,  q.  8  ad  3.  i  J)&  Eacharistia^  traot.  ii.  o.  1,  t.  xzL  p.  lOa 

]:  In  3°*  disp.  L.  Beofc.  2;  of.  Metaph.  disp.  xiii.  sect.  1%  nn.  vr, — ix.  t.  i. 
p.  250. 

§  Some  haye  made  a  distinction  between  change  and  conversion,  as  thongk 
the  former  included  creation,  or  the  passage  from  not  being  to  being.  The 
only  authority  that  we  can  find  for  this  among  the  old  scholastics  is  S.  Bona> 
venture,  in  1.  d.  viii.  p.  i.  a.  2,  Q.  2  in  c,  where  he  includes  creation  and  anni- 
hilation under  the  term  change,  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  of  one  kind  of  change, 
from  the  not  being  of  the  subject  tb  its  being ;  and  of  another  from  the  being  of 
the  subject  to  its  not  being,  in  other  words,  of  generation  and  corruption.  Bat 
these  are  only  kinds  of  substantial  conversion  as  distinguished  from  accidental. 
8.  Thomas  seems  to  use  the  words  indifferently,  except  in  one  place,  3»  Ixxv.  2 
in  c,  and  to  prefer  the  word  "  change,"  if  we  may  judge  by  his  ordinary  use  of 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Suarez.  Howeveri  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  question 
about  the  use  of  words. 
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IV.  The  principal  condition  necessary  for  all  conversion  is^ 
that  there  should  be  a  real  order  or  connection  between  the 
change  of  its  two  terms ;  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  one 
should  follow  from  the  cessation  of  the  other. 

Y.  Besides  these  two  terms  of  conversion,  there  should  be  a 
third  in  some  way  common  to  both,  which  remains,  while  the 
succession  of  the  two  terms  takes  place. 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  the  Ohurch  under-  TnamiMtaii. 
stands,  and  has  defined  it,  verifies  in  a  way  all  the  conditions  flMthd?"' 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  wmm^? 
a  change.   For  there  are  two  positive  terms, — ^the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  is  the  terminus  a  quo ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  terminus  ad 
qaenu    The  former  ceases  to  be,  and  the  latter  begins  to  exist, 
not  absolutely,  but  in  the  ubication  defined  by  the  accidents  or 
species.    Moreover  the  desition  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine,  is  the  necessary  condition  of,  and  immediately  followed 
by,  the  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.    There  is 
lastly  a  third  entity  common  to   both.     For   the  accidents 
which  informed  the  bread  and  wine  before  the  change,  remain 
after  it,  and  define  the  Presence  of  Christ. 

Yet  there  are  four  sinsnilar  differences,  which  as  S.  Thomas*  Batttdu. 
teaches,  distinguish  this  from  all  natural  conversions.     The  fromaiiptiMr 

oonTcrnoM 

first  is,  that  this  change  affects  not  only  the  substantial  form  of  in  fow  re- 
the  elements,  but  their  matter  also,  which  no  natural  change 
can  do.  The  second  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  one  is  changed 
into  the  matter  of  the  other,  and  the  form  of  the  one  into 
the  form  of  the  other.  The  third  is,  that  there  is  no  subject, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  conversion ;  for  the  accidents  can- 
not even  inform  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be 
sustained  by  them ;  much  less  can  they  sustain  them.  The 
fourth  is,  that  in  natural  conversions  the  resultant  is  generated, 
and  passes  from  potentiality  to  act ;  whereas  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  pre-exist,  and  only 
receive  a  new  presence,  but  no  intrinsic  change. 

Since  then  this  conversion  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the 
order  of  things,  principally  because  the  whole  substance  of 

•  4  d.  zL  Q.  1,  a.  8, 1,  q.  8  in  o. 
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the  one  is  converted  into  the  whole  substance  of  the  other, 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  Divine  OmnipotencOj  it 
has  justly  received  a  name^  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which 
expresses  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  all  other 
conversions.  That  name  is  Transubstantiation ;  a  term  used 
by  the  theologians  of  the  Church,  after  the  condemnation  of 
B^renger,  universally  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  of  course  since  that  epoch  up  to  the 
present  day.  When  then  Dr.  Pusey  says  *  that  "  the  term 
Transubstantiation  was  a  term  altogether  new,  framed  by 
those  who  believed  the  doctrine  which  it  was  intended  to 
express,  in  order  to  express  what  they  believed,^'  he  means 
that  the  term  was  new  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Arians  said  that  the  term  Sfiooiaiog  was  new  in 
the  fourth ;  and  when  he  adds  that  ^'  it  was  framed  by  tliose 
who  believed  the  doctrine,"  he  is  describing  all  the  doctors 
and  theologians  of  the  schools,  and  subsequently  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  adopted  it. 

§3. 

The^doctrine  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  "Eirenicon"  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
wtfiSt  **  substantiation,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
Suo'iS'***""  respective  confessions  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  An- 
glican Establishment  on  this  subject,  to  hinder  an  agreement 
between  the  two.  He  says  (p.  25),  "  Yet  this  being  granted,'* 
(viz.,  that  the  accidents  nourish,)  "  I  know  not  what  can  be 
included  in  our  term  substance,  which  the  English  Churcli 
affirms  to  remain,  which  is  not  also  included  in  the  Roman 
term  accidents,  which  they  t  also  affirm  to  remain.^'  In  other 
words,  though  the  Establishment  says  that  the  substance  of 
braad  and  wine  does  remain  after  consecration,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  says  that  it  does  not  remain,  yet  the  two 
definitions  are  identical ;  because  either  the  former  means 
accident  when  it  uses  the  word  substance,  or  the  latter  means 


•  Tho  Doctrine  of  the  Real  I'refccnce,  note  A,  p.  1. 

t  It  \3  (lifHcnlt  to  understand  for  whom  this  pronoan  ia  Bubaiitated. 
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snbBtance  when  it  uses  the  word  accident.     Either  way  it  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  show  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to 
such  agreement^  only  to  be  surmounted  by  the  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  Church's  doctrine  whole  and  entire.  There 
is  in  fact, — even  if  we  should  accept  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  as 
being  the  exponent,  (which  it  is  not),  of  Anglican  belief, — 
a  direct  contradiction  between  it  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  so  that  its  maintenance  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  there  is  one 
point  on  which  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  honesty  to  speak  very 
plainly  and  openly ;  since  Dr.  Pusey  has  ventured  to  apply  to 
this  ineffiibly  solemn  mystery  that  method  of  accommodation 
the  of&pring  of  his  own  private  judgement,  which  we  have 
exposed  and  condemned  in  the  first  section  of  this  essay.  K 
he  and  his  friends  imagine  for  one  moment,  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  will  consent,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  by  means 
of  a  Greneral  Council,  to  modify  in  one  single  point  the 
Church's  definition,  or  to  retain  the  form  of  words  which 
embodies  it,  but  to  explain  away  its  definite  meaning,  they 
are  labouring  under  a  fatal  delusion ;  and  the  sooner  they 
exclude  from  their  minds  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
conciliation,  the  better  will  it  be  for  themselves  and  for  the 
interests  of  truth.  Ardently  as  the  Holy  Father  desires  to 
see  the  English  nation  return  to  the  unity  of  the  one  fold ; 
much  as  he  would  doubtless  do  towards  an  end  so  desirable ; 
there  is  one  thing  that  for  certain  he  will  not  do,  because  he 
cannot  do  it.  He  will  not  change  or  retract,  or  give  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  is  received  in  the  Church, 
to  one  single  article  of  that  faith  which  has  been  committed  by 
Christ  to  his  keeping. 

It  is  our  intention  then,  in  the  present  section,  to  declare 
what  the  Catholic  Church  does  really  hold  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  And  our  text  will  naturally 
be  Her  latest  definitions  in  Her  last  CEk^umenical  Synod. 

In  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  find 
the  following  words : — 

''  And  since  Christ  our  Redeemer  has  said  that  what  He 
offered  under  the  form  of  bread  was  of  n  truth  His  body. 
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therefore  it  lias  always  been  tlie  conviction  in  the  Church  of 
God^  and  this  holy  Synod  again  declares  it^  that  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  bread  and  wine  a  conversion  is  made  of  the 
whole  substance  of  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  our  Lord ;  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  wine  into  the 
substance  of  His  Blood.  And  this  conversion  has  been  con- 
veniently and  properly  called  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy 
Transubstantiation/' 

And  in  the  second  canon  of  the  same  session  She  formally 
gives  Her  authoritative  sanction  to  this  doctrine  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

''  If  any  one  shall  say^  that  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  there  remains  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
together  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
and  shall  deny  that  wonderfVd  and  singular  conversion  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body^  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Bloody  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine  alone  remaining^  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantiation^  let  him  be  anathema.'^ 

In  this  definition  are  included  five  propositions^  which  are 
declared  to  be  of  faith. 

1.  The  whole  substance  of  bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is 
changed  into  the  Body^  and  the  whole  substance  of  wine  into 
the  Blood,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Only  the  species  or  accidents  remain. 

8.  Consequently  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  do  not 
remain,  but  cease  to  be. 

4.  There  is  a  conversion  or  change  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

5.  The  Catholic  Church  has  called  this  conversion  Transub- 
stantiation ;  and  it  was  convenient  and  fitting  that  She  should. 

And  She  finally  pronounces  Her  terrible  anathema  on  those 
who  deny  any  of  these  truths. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Council  declares  this 
doctrine  to  have  ever  been  the  conWction  of  the  Church  of 
God.  Consequently  it  has  defined  no  new  dogma,  but  only 
confirmed  by  a  fresh  sanction,  what  had  always  been  explicitly 
or  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

The  fourth  proposition^  which  asserts  that  a  conversion  takes 
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place  in  this  augnst  Sacramcut^  has  rccoivcd  a  separate  and 
more  recent  sanction  in  the  bull  of  Pius  VI.,  '*  Audormn 
fidei/'  28th  August,  1794.  The  doctrine  of  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia  on  this  subject  is  therein  condemned*  as  "pernicious, 
detracting  from  the  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  favouring  heresies,^' 
because  this  so-called  Council  limited  the  parish  priest,  in  his 
public  teaching  on  the  Eucharist,  to  the  explanation  of  the  real 
substantial  presence  of  Christ  under  the  species,  and  of  the 
desition  of  the  whole  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  the  species 
alone  remaining ;  and  '^  altogether  omits  to  make  any  mention 
of.  Transubstantiation,  or  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  wine  into  the  Blood,  which  the  Tridentine  Council  has 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
solemn  profession  of  belief;  forasmuch  as,  by  such  an  incon- 
siderate and  suspicious  omission,  the  knowledge  as  well  of  an 
article  belonging  to  the  &ith,  as  of  a  word  consecrated  by  the 
Church  for  the  defence  of  Her  profession  against  heresies,  is 
withheld/'  Accordingly  it  is  not  enough  to  hold  and  to  teach 
the  real  and  substantial  Presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  hold  and  to  teach,  that  the  whole  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be,  and  that  only  the  accidents 
remain.  It  is  necessary  over  and  above  all  this  to  hold  and  to 
teach,  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed  or 
converted  into  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  and  that  the  term,  • 
Transubstantiation,  has  been  wisely  chosen  by  the  infallible 
Church  of  Qt)d  to  express  this  mystery. 

Dr.  Pnsey  on  the  other  hand  asserts,  that  there  is  some  sort  Dr.  pusey'a 
of  a  change,  but  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  thli^he^ro. 
as  before ;  that  the  term  Transubstantiation  was  a  term  alto-  the  eiemenia 
gether  new,  framed  by  certain  persons  who  wished  to  express  aawtion  tm 
a  new  doctrine  which  they  believed:  and  that  "  the  remaining  ofUieau 

•^  ;  .       ,  "^    t«eiith  ofn- 

of  the  elements  was  an  open  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  tury. 
fifteenth  century ^  and  so  far  from  being  supposed  to  involve  any 
bad  consequences f  was  rather  held  to  remove  difficulties. **'\ 

•  Denziiiger'i  Enobiridion,  n.  1892,  p.  898.    Edit.  4^,  1865. 
t  Notes  on  the  Baal  Pr«|^ioe,  fto.,  note  A,  p.  81, 
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Passing  by  for  the  timo  these  other  opinions  of  the  Doctor^ 
let  us  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  last^  and  see  whether 
up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  ^'  remaining  of  the  elements^'' 
i.e.  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Eucharist^ 
was  an  open  question. 
TbeuMTtkm       In  ordor  to  render  our  proof  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
j^K~"nd-     this  strange  assertion  more  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
thV  aJrSi-     iiitroduco  our  readers  to  a  short  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
gwriaa  he-  Bereugcr  *  was  born  in  Tours,  at  the  beginning  of   the 

eleventh  century.  He  became  a  priest,  and  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  town. 
But  he  soon  began  to  manifest  that  vanity  and  self-confidence 
which  were  his  besetting  sins,  and  whose  fatal  consequences 
Fulbert  of  Chartres,  his  master,  had  foreseen  on  his  death- 
bed. On  one  occasion,  having  heard  that  a  learned  Lombard 
was  passing  through  the  town,  he  invited  him  to  a  public  dis- 
putation. The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  stranger 
gained  so  complete  a  victory  over  Berenger,  that  the  latter  was 
utterly  confounded  and  reduced  to  silence.  That  Lombard  was 
no  other  than  our  illustrious  Lanfranc,  who  was  destined  in 
the  Divine  Providence  to  be  the  great  champion  of  the  faith 
against  the  now  heresy  of  his  French  disputant.  Finding 
that  his  scholars,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  discomfiture^ 
had  begun  to  desert  his  school,  Berenger  thought  of  trying 
his  hand  at  theology  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
And  then  it  was  that  he  commenced  the  teaching  of  grave 
errors  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  refutation  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  that  we  should  know  precisely  what  these 
errors  were.  Our  readers  will  therefore  excuse  us  if  we  enter 
into  some  detail.  Bcrenger's  opinions,  in  common  with  those 
of  most  heretics,  would  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  constant 
change  or  modification.  At  first  he  denied  that  there  was  a 
real  and  substantial,  and  admitted  only  a  spiritual  and  figura- 
tive Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.    But  this  error 


*  See  for  the  hiatory  of  this  heretic,  Bohrbaoher's  Hisioire  UniFerselle  de 
TEgliso  Catholiquo,  t.  xiii.  1.  63,  pp.  531,  537—543;  t.  xiv.  L  64^  pp.  27,  2S, 
69,  CO,  127—135  j  1.  65,  pp.  31J^— 321.    Paris.  1844. 
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he  would  seem  to  have  afterwards  abandoned,  and  to  have 
persisted  in  a  second,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned ;  viz.,  that  though  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  present  in  this  Sacrament,  yet  that  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration 
as  they  were  before.  We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  accept 
this  statement  on  our  unsupported  authority.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  prove  the  assertion  by  the  testimony  of  writers 
coeval  with  the  events  which  we  are  at  present  reviewing. 

Before  the  year  1049, — prior  therefore  to  the  first  condemna- 
tion of  B^renger's  doctrine, — Hugo,  a  former  schoolfellow  of 
B^renger,  and  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Langres,  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  him  about  his  new  opinions,  in  which  he  remarks,* 
"  You  say,  speaking  too  broadly,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in 
such  wise  in  this  sacrament,  that  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
bread  and  wine  U  not  changed.*'  The  bishop  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  change  at  all  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  mind  of  the  Church.  He  adds,  that  the 
reason  why  the  accidents  remain  is,  first,  because  of  the  horror 
it  would  excite  in  us,  if  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were 
visibly  present',  in  their  proper  species ;  and  secondly,  as  a 
trial  to  our  faith.  '  He  ends  by  giving  his  friend  a  severe 
reproof  for  ''  disturbing  the  truth  and  arguing  against  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  lie.^'t 

Lanfiranc,  in  A.D.  1072, — ^before  his  consecration  therefore  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, — ^wrote  a  work  against  the 
heresy  of  B^renger,  in  which  he  quotes  the  arguments  of  the 
latter  against  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Amongst 
others  we  find  the  following  :  J — "  By  the  consecration  of  the 
altar  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  Sacrament  of  religion ;  so 
that  they  do  not  cease  to  be  what  they  were ;  but  they  are 
what  they  were,  and  are  changed  into  something  else,  as 
S.  Ambrose  says  in  his  book  on  the  Sacraments.^'  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  Dr.  Pusey,§  in  common  with  most  Protestant 

*  De  Corpora  et  Sangnine  Christi.    Higne,  czlii.  p.  1327. 
t  "  Imo  tu  pcrtnrbas  yeritatom,  efc  quasi  mentitam  rodarguis/* 
t  De  Corpore  et  Sangnine  Domini,  ch.  9.    Migno,  cl.  p.  419. 
§  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  Ac.,  noto  R,  p.  282. 
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controverBialists^  has  renewed  this  objection  of  B^renger^  and 
made  it  his  own.  Lanfrano  condemns  his  falsehood  and 
temerity,  vindicates  the  orthodoxy  of  S.  Ambrose,  and,  re- 
peating the  argument  of  Hago,  asks  how  a  thing  can  be 
changed,  and  yet  remain  what  it  was  before.  In  the  same 
work  he  distinctly  charges  B^renger  with  this  error.  These 
are  his  words  :*  "  You  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  table  in  consecration  remain  unchunged  in  their  aubsUmeef 
i.e.  that  the  bread  and  wine  existed  before  consecratianf  and  that 
the  bread  a7ul  wine  exist  afte^'  consecration,*^  For  teaching 
this,  he  accuses  him  of  heresy,  and  summons  the  universal 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

Our  next  and  most  important  witness  is  Guitmond,  one  of 
Lanfranc's  pupils,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  by  (xregory  Vll., 
and  forced  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Aversa  by  Urban  Ili 
While  yet  a  simple  monk,  he  wrote  a  treatise  t  against  B^renger^ 
in  which  he  presents  us  with  very  important  details  respecting 
the  whole  sect,  for  B^renger  had  managed  to  seduce  many  to 
his  errors.  He  tells  us  %  that  ^^  the  Berengarians  were  divided 
among  themselves.'^  Some  of  them  he  designates  by  the 
name  of  vnibratici,  because  they  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
and  reduced  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  to  a  level  with  the 
shadows  of  the  old  dispensation ;  others  he  distinguishes  aa 
impaiiators,  because,  while  admitting  the  Real  Presence,  they 
denied  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  He  has  a  passage  which 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  subject,  that  we  must  be  excused 
for  quoting  it  at  length.  It  is  as  follows :  §  '^  All  the  Beren- 
garians agree  in  this,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  essen- 
tially changed,  but  as  far  as  I  could  get  out  from  some  of  them, 
they  diflTer  very  much ;  in  that  some  say  there  is  nothing  at  all 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Sacraments,  but 
that  they  are  only  shadows  and  figures ;  while  others,  yielding 
to  the  just  reasons  of  the  Church,  and  yet  not  receding  from 
their  folly,  in  order  to  ajypear  to  be  after  a  sort  in  agreement 


•  Ibidom,  c.  22,  p.  440. 

t  Do  Corporis  ct  Sanguinis  Domini  Yeritate.     Migne,  cxlix.  p.  1427. 

X  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  p.  1485.  §  Ibidem,  1.  i.  p.  1430. 
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with  iiSy  say  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are  really 
but  in  a  hidden  manner  contained ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
be  received,  are  in  some  way,  so  to  speak,  impanated.  And 
they  say  that  this  is  the  more  subtile  opinion  of  B^renger/' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Ouitmond  does  not  mean  to  charge 
these  heretics  with  what  is  called  by  more  recent  Theologians 
the  error  of  impanation.  For  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
objections  of  Berenger,  or  in  the  animadversions  of  Hugo, 
Lanfranc,  Guitmond,  and  others,  to  induce  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  former  believed  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  hypostatically 
united  either  mediately  or  immediately  with  the  Word.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  expressions,  forms  of  refutation,  and 
arguments  combine  in  proving  to  demonstration,  that  he  held 
the  identical  heresy  of  Consubstantiation,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
advocates,  as  being  the  doctrine  of  his  Establishment. 

To  this  assertion  Dr.  Pusey  has  by  anticipation  demurred. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  write  as  follows :  * — ''  Guitmondus 
shows  in  the  sequel  that  what  he  is  really  opposing  is  the 
belief — not  that  thei'e  was  any  conauhstfintiation  or  blending  of 
substances,  but  that  the  elements  remained  in  their  natural 
substances,  unaltered  as  to  that  substance  by  the  Presence  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.''  What  the  apodosis  of  this 
sentence  precisely  means,  or  was  meant  to  mean,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  Is  the  substance  altered  or  no  ?  If  it  be 
altered,  it  must  be  either  substantially,  and  that  by  Transub- 
stantiation,  or  transformation,  or  transmateriation,  (all  of  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  rejects);  or  it  must  be  accidentally;  and 
in  such  hypothesis  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  become  acci- 
dents of  the  bread  and  wine ;  an  error  as  blasphemous  as  it  is 
philosophically  absurd.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dr. 
Pusey  adopts  this  second  alternative ;  but,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  philosophically  possible,  if  we  reject  Transubstantiation. 

However,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  Dr.  Pusey's  Another 
positive, but  with  his  negative  statement,  that  Guitmond  did  not  i>r.  Fui^j 
oppose  the  heMeim^^  consubstantiation  or  blending  of  substances/^ 
If  our  former  quotations  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  de- 
monstrate the  groundlessness  of  this  assertion,  let  the  learned 

•  Note?  on  tho  Real  Presence,  Ac,  note  A,  p.  3. 
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monk  Guitmond  speak  once  more  for  liimself.  The  following 
is  his  explanation  of  the  famous  passage  from  the  work  De 
Sacramentis,  which  B^renger  and  Dr.  Posey  have  quoted 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.*  *^  Prom  his  (S.Ambrose's) 
former  statement  and  the  one  we  have  now  quoted,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  those  things  which  were,  are ;  i.  c,  in  this  Sacrd- 
ment  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  not  made  of  nothing, 
hut  of  things  that  were;  but  they  are  not  what  they  were,  because 
they  are  not  what  nature  formed  th^m,  i,  e,  tJiey  are  not  bread 
and  wine ;  but  they  are  changed  into  something  else,  and  are 
what  benediction  has  consecrated,  i,  e.  the  Body  and  Blood ; 
because  he  (S.  Ambrose)  says  that  by  benediction  the  nature 
itself  is  changed  J^ 

Guitmond  then  understands  the  author  of  the  work  De 
Sacramentis  to  be  impugning,  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
B^renger,,  the  theory  that  the  bread  was  annihilated.  To 
this  end  he  maintains  that  what  was,  is ;  but  that  which  it  was 
before,  it  is  not  now.  In  other  words,  existence  remains,  so 
to  speak ;  but  the  substance  existing  before  is  not  the  sub- 
stance existing  now  under  the  species;  because  there  is  a 
substantial  change. 

Again,  Guitmond  writes  as  follows,  speaking  of  S .  Ambrose :  t 
"Behold  how  this  most  holy  Father  and  eminent  Doctor 
refutes  in  very  few  words  both  heresies.  For  he  destroys  the 
impanators,  where  ho  says,  that  Christ  by  no  means  lies 
hidden  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  the  visible  creatures, 
i.  e.  bread  and  wine,  are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.'^ 

And  later  on,  in  a  passage  of  some  length,  he  bursts  out 
into  fervent  invective  against  those  Consubstantialists,  who, 
to  use  his  words,  J  ^'  borrowing  reasons  for  their  error  neither 
from  their  senses,  nor  from  reason,  nor  from  Scripture,  while 
nature  itself,  of  which  they  are  wont  so  grandly  to  assume  the 
defence,  protests  against  them,  {for  hoxo  in  the  solid  body  of 
bread  another  body  can  lie  hidden,  it  is  impossible  to  see),  while 
nature,  I  repeat,  and  the  Scriptures  protest  against  them, 

•  De  Corporis  et  Sanguinia  Domini  Veritate,  1.  iii.  p.  1483. 
t  Ibidom,  1.  iii.  p.  1484.  J  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  p.  1483. 
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sapported  by  no  testimony  of  the  holy  Fathers,  by  no  divine 
oracle^  by  no  miracle,  like  beasts  in  their  obstinacy,  are  seen 
to  oppose  Catholic  piety  which  is  fortified  in  all  these  ways 
(undique  mnnitam),  for  no  other  reason  than  not  to  seem  to 
be  conqnered  by  it/' 

Once  more.  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  book,  having 
refuted  the  error  of  the  umbratici,  as  he  calls  them,  he  speaks 
in  the  following  manner  of  those  who  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.*  ^^Now  we  must  reason  against  those 
who,  vanquished  by  the  reasonings  of  the  Church,  cannot  any 
longer  deny  that  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  the 
food  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  utterly  dhhclieviiuj  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  changed  by  the  words  of  the  Saviour  into  His 
Body  and  Blood,  but  bleudimj  (commiscentes)  Christ  with  th43 
bread  and  wine,  Iiave  conceived  a  neiv  heresy,  as  it  were,  in  a 

more  subtile  way They  oflTor  this  reason  in  favour  of 

such  madness,  viz.,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chi'ist  may 
be  capable  of  being  eaten  by  means  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
But  what  force  has  this  reason  ?  For  why  could  not  the  Flesh 
of  the  Lord  be  eaten  and  His  Blood  be  drunken,  of  themselves, 
without  the  assistance  of  another  body  ?  For  if  they  shrink 
from  the  horror  of  Flesh  and  Blood,  why  does  not  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Church  suffice  for  them,  which  answers  by 
the  mouth  of  S.  Ambrose  in  his  book  de  Sacramentis,  that 
the  substances  of  the  elements  indeed  are  changed,  but  on  account 
of  the  hoiror,  they  retain  their  fo)tner  taste,  colour,  and  the  other 
accidents  only,  whi<:h  are  sensible  ?  And  if  they  reply,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  colour  and  taste  of  one  body  to  be  retained  in 
another,  we  can  briefly  object  to  them  tlic  Divine  Power,  If  they 
allow  this,  let  them  make  an  end  of  the  controversy.  But  if 
they  reject  it,  let  them  hear  what  is  written,  ^  For  all  things 
whatsoever  the  Lord  willed.  He  hath  done  in  heaven  and 
earth;'  and  those  many  other  answers,  which  we  have  already 
given  abundantly  and  copiously  in  the  beginning  of  this  work 
against  their  blasphemies/' 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  agree  with  us,  that  Guitmond 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  explicit,  had  he  been  writing 

•  Ibidem,  p.  liSl. 
It 
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against  Dr.  Pasey's  work  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Dr. 
Pnsey  tells  us  that  ho  was  not  opposing  the  belief  that "  there 
was  any  hlendiny  of  substances/*  yet  if  ho  had  tried,  he  could 
not  have  translated  the  phrase  more  accurately^  than  he  has 
done  by  the  words,  '^  Christum  pani  et  vino  coinmiscentes.** 

We  are  not  sorry  that  Dr.  Pnsey  has  forced  us  to  make  this 
digression,  for  it  has  served  to  illustrate,  as  regards  Guitmond, 
what  is  nevertheless  equally  true  of  Hugo  and  Lanfiranc,  and 
of  Durandus,*  Abbot  of  Troam,  in  Normandy,  that  the  main 
argument  of  their  respective  works  is  directed  against  the 
heresy  of  Consubstantiation. 

No  sooner  had  it  become  known  that  Bdrenger  was  spreading 
these  pernicious  errors,  than  the  Church  took  energetic  mea- 
sures to  uproot  them,  and  to  repress  the  scandal.  S.  Leo  IX. 
condemned  them  in  a  Council  held  at  Eome,  A.D.  1050;  and 
again  in  the  same  year  in  the  Council  of  Vercelli.  At  the 
same  time  a  council  was  held  in  Paris,  where  the  heresy  ex- 
cited such  fierce  indignation  among  the  bishops,  that  they 
interrupted  again  and  again  the  reading  of  B^renger's  letter 
with  cries  of  horror;  and  the  Council  declared  that  if  the 
heresiarch  did  not  retract  his  blasphemies,  t "  the  whole  army 
of  Prance,  with  the  clergy  in  their  vestments  at  its  head, 
would  seek  him  out,  together  with  his  adherents,  and  besiege 
them,  till  they  had  either  consented  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
received  the  just  penalty  of  death.''  The  errors  in  question  were 
again  condemned  by  Pope  Victor  II.  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
A.D.  1055,  and  in  the  same  year  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  over 
which  Hildebrand  presided  as  papal  legate.  They  were  agaiu 
condemned  by  Nicolas  11.  in  a  Roman  Council,  A.D.  1059,  and 
again  in  the  Council  of  Angers,  A.D.  1062.  In  A.D.  1073, 
they  were  once  more  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Poitiers, 
where  B^renger,  who  was  present,  with  difficulty  escaped 
death,  owing  to  the  general  fiiry  which  his  teaching  had  ex- 
cited there.  And  under  the  pontificate  of  S.  Gregory  VII. 
they  were  once  more  proscribed  in  two  Roman  Councils,  held 
respectively  in  the  years  1078  and  1079. 

*  See  his  work  against  Bdrenger,  De  Corpore  ct  Sanguine  Christi,  in  Migne's 
Bibliotheca  PP.  Latinonim,  ozliz.  p.  1373. 
t  Labbe,  t.  zi.  p.  1435.    Yenetiis,  1730. 
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B^renger^s  course  of  action,  under  the  energetic  proceed- 
ings of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  consisted  of  an  alternate 
series  of  retractations,  and  of  retractations  of  retractations. 
At  first  the  Church  contented  Herself  with  requiring  from  him 
subscription  to  simpler  and  more  general  professions  of  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  explicitly  defined 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  only  implicitly  that  of 
Transubstantiation.  But  when  She  had  come  to  know  by  ex- 
perience his  art  and  want  of  honesty,  She  exacted  profession 
of  a  more  definite  formulary.  For  in  the  last-mentioned  council 
he  was  made  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration  :* — "  I 
Burenger,  believe  in  my  heart  and  profess  with  my  lips,  tluU 
the  bread  and  ivine,  which  are  placed  on  the  altar,  are  substan* 
tmlly  changed  by  the  mystery  of  holy  prayer,  and  by  the  wordn 
of  the  Redeemer,  into  the  true  and  proper  and  life-giving  Flesh  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ...  so  do  I  believe ;  and  I  will  never 
more  teach  against  this  faith.  So  help  me  God,  and  these 
holy  gospels  of  God." 

It  is  now  time  to  sum  up  our  evidence.  It  would  seem  to 
be  indisputable,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  Church  con- 
sidered the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  be  an  article  of 
faith.  Hugo,  Lanfranc,  Guitmond,  and  Durandus,  as  we  have 
seen,  expressly  teach  it,  not  as  an  opinion,  but  as  the  Divine 
revelation.  They  declare  that  to  deny  it,  is  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy. They  one  and  all  appeal  in  its  support  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers,  and  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  They  condemn  consubstantiation  as  a  novelty,  as 
contrary  to  Scripture  alike  and  reason,  and  as  destitute  of 
all  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  probability.  So  firmly  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  substantial  conversion  of 
the  bread  and  wine  established  in  the  tradition  of  the  French 
Church,  that  Berenger's  new  theory  was  received  with  unre- 
strained indignation  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  and  its  author 
nearly  murdered  at  the  Council  of  Poitiers.  Finally  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  obliged  B(?renger  himself  to  profess  his  faith 
publicly  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  All  this  takes 
place  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 

•  Labbe,  i.  ziL  p.  080. 
H  2 
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remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth ! 

The  thirteenth  century  again  presents  us  with  another  defi- 
nition of  this  dogma,  in  which  the  Church  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  would  seem,  adopts  the  word  Trans ubstant cation,  itself, 
as  its  convenient  expression.  We  allude  of  course  to  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  the  Churches  twelfth  fficumcnical  Synod. 

But  here  we  arc  already  forestalled  by  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
brings  a  double  objection  to  our  anticipated  proof.  For  he 
says  that  the  first  chapter  or  canon*  ''  was  clearly  no  part  of 
the  council  itself.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  and  contains 
the  doctrine  of  the  double  Procession  in  the  form  in  which  the 
Greeks  would  not  have  received"  (it  ?)  ^^In  the  decrees  it  is 
quoted  Innocentinii  III,  in  Concilio  UencraU/' 

His  second  objection  is  as  follows  rf — ^^  The  fact  seems  very 
questionable  whether  the  decree  at  the  Council  of  Lateran  was 
intended  to  assert  anything  more  than  the  Real  Presence.'' 

Before  then  we  can  claim  the  authority  of  this  Council,  we 
must  clear  our  ground,  and  tiy  the  worth  of  Dr.  Pusey's  alle- 
gations. 

As  regards  his  first  objection,  we  remark  that  there  is  au 
extrinsic  authority  for  the  belief  that  this  canon,  like  the  rest, 
owed  its  origin  to,  or  at  least  received  the  solemn  assent  of, 
the  Council  itself,  which  would  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
any  one  of  unbiassed  judgement.  Rohrbacher,t  Floury,  §  Ba- 
ronius,||  Natalis  Alexander,^  Gicseler,**  Neander,tt  ^n  their  re- 
spective Ecclesiastical  Histories;  Labbo,Jt  Harduin,§§Biniua,|I  || 
DenziDger,1f^  in  their  Councils;  Milman***  in  his  History  of 


*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.    Note  A,  p.  15,  in  a  note  at  tlio  foot 
of  the  page. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  22.         J  T.  xvii.  1.  71,  p.  429.         §  T.  xvi.  1.  77,  n.  45. 

11  Ahnales  Ecd.  t.  yii.  n.  8,  p.  60.     Lagduni,  1G78.  ^  T.  xvi.  dis.  1,  n.  8. 

•»  Vol.  iii.  translated  hj  Hall,  p.  316.     Edinburgh,  1853. 

tt  Vol.  viii.  p.  59.     Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

XX  Concilia,  t.  ziii.  p.  927.  §§  Concilia,  t.  vii.  p.  li.     Parisiis,  1714. 

|ii|  In  Labbe.  ^^  Enchiridion,  p.  151,  n.  35  i-,  edit.  4». 

•••  B.  ix.  0.  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  110  in  note. 
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Latin  Christianity;  our  Catholic  theologians  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  up  to  the  present  time ;  Jewel  *  in  his  answer 
to  Harding;  Burnett  and  Harold  Browne  J  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  "Archbishop"  Bramhall§  in  his  answer  to  the 
Epistle  of  M.  de  la  Milliti^re ;  &c.  &c., — all  unit^  in  ascribing 
this  definition  to  the  Council  itself.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  more  than  one  dissident,  the  notorious  Dupin,  who 
however  will  bo  but  of  little  service  to  Dr.  Pusey.  For  though 
he  seems  to  consider  the  other  canons  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  not  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  synodal 
action,  yet  ho  evidently  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  this 
first  chapter,  which  is  the  one  object  of  Dr.  Pusey's  tender 
solicitude.  For  ho  expressly  calls  it  the  profession  of  faith  of 
the  Council.  Hero  are  his  words :  || — "  Voili  Tabregc  de  la  doc- 
trine de  FEglise  contenuo  dans  la  profession  de  foi  de  ce  concile, 
qui  en  fait  le  premier  chapitre."  So  far  too  is  Dr.  Milman 
from  endorsing  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion, — ^which,  by  the  way,  Natalis 
Alexander  describes  as  altogether  improbable  {prorsus  improha' 
hi'Us  est  opinio), — that  he  maintains  on  the  contrary  tliat  Inno- 
cent III.  was  an  unwilling  party  to  the  promulgation  of  tho 
canons.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  in  our  list  Hefelelf  and 
Hurter,**  who  in  common  with  the  rest  ascribe  them  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Palmer,tt  from  whom  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  ideas,  though  he  omits  to  tell  us  so,  gives  only  two 
other  authorities  besides  Dupin.  And  these  are  a  certain 
Middemportius,  and  Matthew  Paris,  or  of  Paris.  But  the 
quotations  from  these  writers  might  as  well  Cave  been 
omitted,  for  they  prove  absolutely  nothing.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  a  mere  waste  of  time  and.  space  to  introduce  them 
to  our  readers. 

It  will  be  the  place  here  to  observe  that  in  singling  out  this 

*  Answer  to  Tenth  Article,  p.  814.    London,  1611. 

t  On  Article  XXVIII.  p.  814. 

X  On  Article  XXYIII.  sect.  1,  p.  COO.    3rd  edit. 

§  Anglo-Catholic  Library,  toI.  i.  p.  14. 

|]  Nonvclle  Biblioth^ne,  t.  z.  p.  105.    Paris,  1697. 

T  Concilien  Geschichte,  y.  pp.  783-8.    Freibnrg  im  Breisgan,  1863. 

••  Geschichte  Fapet  Innocenz  III.  t.  ii.  p.  641.    Hamburg,  1834. 

tt  Chnrch  of  Christ,  p.  iv.  eh.  xi.  sect.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.    3rd  edit. 
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single  capitulam  from  the  rest  for  his  attack^  Dr.  PoBey 
stands  quite  alone.  He  lias  mistaken  Mr.  Palmer^  who 
objects  equally  to  all  the  chapters.  He  is  also  more  directly 
opposed  to  his  friend  Dupin^  who  makes  an  exception^  as  we 
have  seen^  in  favour  of  this  particular  profession  of  faith. 

And  now  let  us  examine  one  by  one  Dr.  Pusey's  reasons  for 
his  assertion. 

I.  The  first  is^  that  the  chapter  does  not  occur  in  the 
Greek.  This  is  true.  But  we  destroy  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Pusey  draws  from  his  premiss  by  answering^ 

a.  That  the  first  chapter  is  not  alone  in  its  misfortune.  For 
neither  do  the  fourth,  fifth,  nor  forty-third  occur  in  the  Greek  ; 
which  is  also  wanting  in  part  of  the  second,  third,  sixth, 
seventh,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  thirty-second,  thirty-third,  thirty- 
eighth,  forty-second,  fifty-fifth ;  as  also  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  forty-fourth,  and  in  nearly  all  the  sixty-second;  besides 
less  considerable  lacunad  in  others. 

b,  Labbe  and  Harduin  supply  us  with  a  note  by  Gabriel 
Cossart,  S.  J.,  which  fully  explains  the  cause  of  these  deficien- 
cies. For  it  informs  us  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Mazarin 
Library,  which  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  Council,  was  de- 
fective in  these  parts.  ''  Primum  caput  ct  secimdi  partem, 
aliaque  nonnnU<t,  Latlne  tantum  edimus;  quia  iis  partibns 
mancus  est  codex.'* 

II.  The  second  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  that  in  this  pro- 
fession of  faith,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  defined  to 
be  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  (pariter  ab  Utroque;)  which  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  present  at  the  Council, 
would  have  accepted.  We  content  ourselves  with  replying, 
that  the  identical  expression  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  de 
factoy  in  the  Council  of  Florence.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bull*  of  Eugenius  IV.,  ^^ Lcbteuiur  coel!/'  which  embodies  the 
definition  of  the  synod,  and  bears  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Emperor  John  Palaeologus,  and  of  the  Bishops  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Greek  Church,  who  were  desirous  of  union. 

III.  Dr.  Pusey's  last  argument,  (which  he  has  apparently 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Palmer,)  is  that  in  the  Decretals,  the 

•  Labbe,  t.  xviii.  p.  X181. 
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chapter  in  question  is  quoted  as  that ''  of  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
Greneral  Council/^  The  objection  shows  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  canonists.     We  answer  then, 

a.  That  every  canon  in  the  Council  except  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-ninth,  is  quoted  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

6.  That  in  every  title  of  the  five  books  of  the  Clementines, 
and  in  every  chapter  of  each  title,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  ofVienna,  the  Church's  fifteenth  CBcu- 
menical  Synod,  are  quoted  after  the  same  manner ;  "  Clemens 
V,  in  Oondlio  ViennensV  But  it  may  be  urged  against  our 
proof,  that  the  canons  of  this  Council  have  been  so  inter- 
mingled with  those  which  were  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  at  the  same  time,  that  this  alone  might  possibly  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  being  referred  to  under  this  form. 
Therefore  we  add, 

c.  That  in  a  great  number  of  decretals,*  the  cauons  of  the 
eleventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  third  Lateran,  are  quoted 
as  ^^Alexcmder  IIL  in  Concilio  Latercmensi  ;*'  that  there  are 
othorst  in  which  the  canons  of  a  Council  of  Tours  are  quoted 
as  ^'Alexander  IIL  in  Goncilio  Turonensi;  others  again,:^  in 
which  the  canons  of  the  thirteenth  (Ecumenical  Council,  the 
first  of  Lyons,  are  quoted,  as  '^  Innocentius  IV.  in  Oon4nlio 
Liigdunensi ;''  and  others,§  wherein  the  decrees  of  the  four- 
teenth (Ecumenical  Council,  the  second  of  Lyons,  are  quoted 
as  ''  Gregorius  X.  in  Concilio  Oenerali  Lugdunensi", 

d.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  form  of  reference  common 
to  the  canonists.  It  occurs  constantly  in  the  Decretum  Gra- 
tiani,  which  is  a  sort  of  class  book  for  students  in  canon  law. 

But  Mr.  Palmer  II  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
next  decretal  to  the  one  which  is  headed  ^'  Innocentius  III.  in 
Concilio  Oenerali"  the  heading  runs  thus,  " ex  Concilio  MeU 


•  L.  i.  tit.  6,  CO.  6,  7  J  1.  ii.  tit.  20,  c.  21,  tit.  28,  oo.  26,  27;  1.  iii.  tit.  1, 
c.  8,  tit.  6,  00.  4 — 7,  tit.  50,  o.  4,  &o. 

t  L.  iii.  tit  6,  o.  8,  tit.  50,  o.  3;  I.  y.  tit.  8,  o.  8,  &o. 

X  Sexti  Deoret.  1.  ii.  tit.  8,  o,  1,  tit.  5,  c.  1,  tit.  ix.  o.  1,  tit.  x.  o.  8,  tit.  xii. 
0.  1,  tit.  xiv.  CO.  1,  2,  tit.  xr.  oo.  1 — i  j  1.  v.  tit.  4,  c.  1,  &c. 

§  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  tit.  4,  o.  3,  tit.  9,  o.  2,  tit.  17,  o.  unico,  tit.  20,  o.  2,  tit.  23, 
c.  2 ;  1.  y.  tit.  Y.  00. 1,  2,  Ac.  Ac. 

II  Ghnrob  of  Christi  P.  ir,  oh,  <!  «ept  2,  toI  ii.  p.  166  in  a  note. 
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densij'  Yet  the  reason  is  so  evident,  that  nothing  bnt 
ignorance  can  excuse  such  an  idle  difficulty.  The  Pope  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Lateran ;  no  Pope  was  present  at 
the  first  Council  of  Meaux,  in  A.D.  845,  from  whose  thirty- 
fourth  canon  this  decretal  is  taken.*  Therefore,  without  an 
historical  falsehood,  the  titles  could  not  be  identical  in  form. 

And  now  that  we  have  cleared  away  these  cobwebs,  we  will 
present  to  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  profession  of  faith 
of  this  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  which  were  present  412 
Bishops,  including  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  Maronites,  and  others,  present  either  personally 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  71  Primates  or  Metropolitans, 
besides  800  Abbots  and  Priors.  The  extract  is  as  follows : 
"  In  which  Church  He  who  is  High  Priest,  the  same  is  the 
sacrifice,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Body  and  Blood  is  truly  contained 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  under  the  species  of  bread  amd 
wine;  tJie  bread  luivlng  been  transubstantiated  into  the  Body,  and 
the  wine  into  the  Blood,  by  the  power  of  God,^*  {transubstantiatis 
imne  in  cor  pus  et  vino  in  sanguinem,  potestate  Divina). 
Antwer  to  But  now  comcs  Dr.  Pusey's  second  objection.     For,  copying 

•eJond^^/  again  from  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer,  he  asserts  that  these  words 
need  not  imply  anything  more  than  a  simple  definition  of  the 
Real  Presence.  How  is  this  possible  ?  The  very  word  Tran- 
substantiation  is  inserted  into  the  profession ;  the  canon  is 
referred  to  by  every  theologian  after  that  time,  who  has 
occasion  to  treat  on  the  matter  at  all,  as  finally  determining 
the  question  of  the  desition  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  Protest- 
ants, such  as  Jewel,  Bramhall,  Burnet,  Milman,  and  Browne, 
honestly  confess  as  much,  and  use  the  fact  for  the  purposes  of 
their  controversy.  The  rationalistic  Ncander  ownsf  that 
"  This  doctmie  was  definitively  settled  for  the  Clnirch  at  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1215.^'  All  the  antecedents  of  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  and 
the  tenets  of  the  Albigenses  and  cognate  sects  at  the  time, 
still  further  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  words  themselves. 
Yet  in  face  of  all  this  proof,  which  leaves  not  even  the  shadow 


•  Sco  Labbe,  t.  ix.  p.  973. 

+  Church  History,  vol.  viii.  p.  59.    Clark's  Foreign  Thool.  Library, 


jection. 
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of  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Palmer  oppose 
themselves  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  centuries,  and  venture  to 
assert  that  this  definition  very  probably  was  not  intended  "  to 
establish  anything  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.^^* 

We  arrive  then,  under  Dr.  Pusey's  guidance,  at  another 
conclusion ;  v!z,  that  a  doctrine,  which  was  defined  as  an  article 
of  faith  by  an  (Ecumenical  Council  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
remained  nevertheless  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth. 

Yet  again.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  confession  Another 


of  faith,  which  was  presented  for  subscription  to  Michael  ^^^^^^^ 
PalaBologus,  the  Greek  emperor,  by  Clement  IV,,  in  A.D.  1267,  ofDr.FnMy. 
and  was  professed  by  the  former  in  the  second  CEcumcnical 
Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  A.D.  1 274,  under  Gregory  X.f  ''  The 
same  Roman  Church  consecrates  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist of  unleavened  bread,  holding  and  f caching  that  the  bread 
is  truly  transubstantiated  into  the  Bttdy,  and  the  tvine  into  the 
Bloody  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghn^t/^  {tenens  et  docens,  quod  in 
ipso  Saa'amento  panis  vcre  transs^ibstantiatur  in  Corpus,  et 
vinrnn  in  Sanguinem,  Damininostri  Jesu  Christi), 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  should 
hold  and  teach,  and  that  two  Popes  should  require  the  Greek 
Emperor  to  declare  in  his  profession  of  faith,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  reunion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  doctrine  which  was  an  open  question  till  the 
fifteenth  ? 

Once  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  two  following,  among  forty-five  propositions  of  Wicliff, 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  and  by  Martin  V. 
in  the  bulls  ^'  Int<ir  cunctas'^  and  '^  In  emincntis/'i 

1.  "  The  material  substance  of  the  bread,  and  in  like  manner 
the  material  substance  of  the  wine,  remain  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.'' 

•  Palmer's  Chnroh  of  Christi  P.  iv,  ch.  xi,  sect.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

t  Labbe,  ConciL  t.  sly.  p.  507.  Soo  also  Donzinger's  Enchiridion,  n.  388, 
p.  169.  See  a  most  interesting,  though  incidental  proof  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  on  this  mystery  in  the  thirteenth  century,  presented  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  errors  of  John  do  Latone  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1371. — Denzingei'j  nn. 
471—473,  p.  185. 

t  Denzinger,  nn.  477,  478,  p.  186,  et  Labbe,  t.  xtI  p.  756,  et  p.  766. 
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2.  ^'Tbe  accidents  of  the  bread  do  not  remain  without  a 
subject  in  the  same  Sacrament/' 

It  is  true  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  affixed  by  Dr.  Posey. 
For  these  propositions  were  condemned  in  A.D.  1418.  But 
who,  that  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  very  alphabet  of  Church 
history,  could  even  imagine,  that  an  opinion,  which  had  been 
an  open  question  up  to  that  time,  (for  no  new  definition  had 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  century),  would  be  at  orifce 
solemnly  condemned  by  a  full  Council  of  Bishops,  and  in  two 
Bulls  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  previous  to  any  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  dogma  ?  Such  a  fact  would  not  only  be 
solitary  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  but  it  would  be  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  Church's  universal  mode  of  action.  There- 
fore Transubstantiation  must  have  been  an  article  of  faith  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  these  propo- 
sitions of  Wicliff  could  not  have  been  condemned,  as  they 
were. 

So  then  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion  is  disproved  by  the  testimony 
of  four  centuries;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  now,  before 
closing  the  argument  of  this  section,  to  sum  up  what  is  of 
faith  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

We  are  required  then  to  believe  that,  by  the  act  of  conse- 
cration, the  whole  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed  or 
converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Nothing  there- 
fore of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains.  It  is  con- 
sequently of  faith,  as  Suarez  *  declares,  that  neither  the  sub- 
stantial form,  nor  the  matter,  of  these  elements  remains.  The 
species  or  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  alone  remain,  without 
a  subject,  miraculously  sustained  in  their  being  by  the  Divine 
Omnipotence.  Such  are,  c.  g.  the  colour,  the  quantity,  the 
round  form,  the  taste,  and  the  like.  The  Church  has  justly 
and  appropriately  called  this  conversion,  Transubstantiation. 

This  then  is  the  faith,  revealed  in  the  Word  of  Gbd,  and 
expressed  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  a  solemn  profession 
of  which  is  required  of  every  one  who  seeks  admission  into 
the  one  only  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  In  3™  disp.  xlix.  sect.  3,  nn.  4,  5  j  cf.  D.  Thorn.  3*«  Q.  Ixxy.  4  et  6. 
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mented  in  onr  last  section^  viz.,  th<it  ilie  remaining  of  the  ^*J^J 
elements  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 


Dp,  Pusey  has  not  mado  his  assertion,  on  which  wo  com-  An  ezamint- 

bforthe 

lH6iti0ll 

thfttthare- 

century,  without  adducing  what  he  considers  sufficient  proof  glJ^^'^ 
of  it,  partly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Palmer,  in  part  perhaps  JJig,^^ 
supplied  by  himself.  And  a  consideration  of  these  proofs  ^f^th?^^' 
leads  us  at  once  into  a  spacious  field  of  inquiry;  for  it  ^|^**"' 
obliges  us  to  pass  in  review  the  scholastic  teaching  on  this 
subject  both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  the 
investigation  is  made  more  difficult,  and  exacts  a  more  lengthy 
treatment,  because  of  the  almost  inextricable  confusion  which 
Dr.  Pusey's  want  of  acquaintance  with  these  authors  has 
created.  In  the  "  Eirenicon  ^'  he  is  short,  less  inordinate,  and 
consequently  more  easily  answered.  We  should  however  be 
doing  but  scant  justice  to  this  momentous  question,  were  we 
not  to  include  in  our  reply,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  an  essay 
will  permit,  a  critical  examination  of  his  more  lengthy  state- 
ments in  the  notes,  already  referred  to  more  than  once,  which 
form  the  appendix  to  a  sermon  of  his  on  the  Real  Presence. 
And  in  this  work  the  confusion  is  all  but  hopeless.  The  very 
authorities  whom  he  quotes  are  divided,  on  no  known  principle 
of  classification,  into  two  bodies,  by  a  wall  of  separation  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  One  theologian 
is  severed  from  himself  by  the  same  interposing  barrier. 
There  is  no  discernible  order.  Questions  perfectly  distinct  in 
their  nature  are  thrown  together  and  treated  as  identical; 
while  the  whole  subject  matter  is  burdened,  nay  overborne, 
with  a  congested  mass  of  borrowed  erudition,  and  the  various 
opinions  of  the  scholastics  are  so  misunderstood  and  conse- 
quently misrepresented,  that  not  even  the  disentanglement  of 
an  intricate  skein  of  silk  can  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  neces- 
sarily expended  on  the  simple  attempt  to  methodize  his 
arguments. 

We  will  then  at  once  lay  before  our  readers  Dr.  Pusey's 
most  prominent  proof  for  the  ^aertion  which  we  have  been 
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reviewing ;  and  in  order  to  restore  the  order  wliieh  is  neces- 
sary to  a  right  understanding  of  the  discnssion,  we  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  dissection,  by  making  certain  preliminary 
animadversions  on  the  teaching  of  the  schools  concerning  this 
great  mystery. 
fltoijBMA  of  Dr.  Pnsey's  proof  then  is  as  follows.*  No  inconsiderable 
vfoof.  body  of  theologians,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  names  in 

the  diptychs  of  the  schools,  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar  as  an  open  question,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  They  allow  tliat  it  is  lawful  to  hold  that  the  elements 
do  remain  after  consecration.  Nay,  some  of  them  go  further, 
and  assert  that  this  doctrine,  (which  Dr.  Pusey  will  forgive  us 
if  we  call,  notwithstanding  his  protest,  Consubstantiation),t  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  subject 
to  less  difficulties,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  these 
admissions,  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  But  this  matters  little.  For  they  confessedly 
founded  this  their  belief  on  an  error  of  fact.  They  imagined 
that  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  had  issued  a  definition  in 
that  sense.  Whereas  it  was  not  the  Council  that  did  so ;  it 
was  only  Pope  Innocent  III.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
hn  too  only  intended  to  define  the  Bcal  Presence,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  opinion  concerning  the  manner 
or  mode  of  that  Presence.  The  authorities  alluded  to  are 
S.  Tliomas  the  Angelic  Doctor,  S.  Bonavcnture,  Durandus, 


*  See  Notes  on  the  Heal  Presence^  A,  pp.  9  ot  seqq. ;  B,  pp.  301  et  seqq. 

t  Dr.  FuBOj,  though  ho  occasionally  uses  it  himsclfj  has  a  great  objection  to 
this  name.  Ho  sajs  that  it  conld  not  fail,  in  popular  usage,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  word  "  consuhstantial"  consecrated  to  the  exi^ression  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  But  surely  the  difference  of  termination,  and  its 
homogeneity  with  the  word  "  Transuhstaniiaiion,**  would  preclude  such  con- 
fusion of  meaning.  As  well  might  we  burk  the  word  "  ricnerality"  because 
"  (jcii&i'ation  "  is  used  theologically  to  express  the  procession  of  the  Word.  Thero 
are  many  words,  entirely  distinct  in  meaning,  which  only  differ  in  the  same 
change  of  termination;  eg.  carnation,  carnality;  animation,  animality ;  libera- 
tion,  liberality;  personation,  personality;  equation,  equality,  &o.,  &o.  Tho 
real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  like  identiflcation  with 
Lutheranism. 
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Ocham^  Innocent  III.  himself,  Scotus,  Peter  lyAilly,  Cajetan, 
Hurtado,  Suarez ;  and  again^  Henri  de  Segusio,  Ocham, 
Melchior  Canus,  Biel,  Bassolis,  Cusanus,  and  Alphonsus  de 
Castro.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  argument  or 
proof. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  promise,  to  explain  in  a  Ceruin  pro- 
few  prolegomena,  such  characteristics  of  scholastic  teaching  on  J^^JJ^dw. 
this  subject  as  are  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  those  ^J^jJJt^ 
points  wherein  Dr.  Pusey  and  ourselves  join  issue.  *°  di«pate. 

I.  First  of  all  then,  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaint-  ^-^J^ 
ance  with  the   theologians   of  the  ante-Tridentine   or  post-  ^^^^^ 
Tridentine  schools,  can  deny  that  every  one  of  them,  (including  tr»nrobrtMiP 
those,  as  we  shall  see,  who  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,)  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.* 


II.  One   or  two   of   them    in   earlier   times  held  certain  J^^^J/*" 

tbemheld 
erroneooB 

TiewBM  re- 


opinions,  which  were  peculiar  and  suspected  at  the  time,  and 
which  have  been  since  condemned  by  the  Churches  definitions.  JJJJJIS^ 
But  no  one  of  them  was  a  consubstantialist.     Some  main-  SJ^t'J^f 
tained  that  the  substantial   form  remained;  some  again,  as  l^fbat^ 
Durandus,  that  the  matter  remained.     But  not  one  of  the  SSSnuSS* 
theologians  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  with  the  one  exception  already  SSon. 
mentioned,  held  either  of  these  errors. 

Others  again  there  were  t  who  declared  that  the  suppositum  JjJJ^jJJij^ 
by  itself,  (which  is  impossible) ;  others,  that  the  entity  of  the  ^^^1^^ 
substances  remained,  though  the  substance  was  converted;  •JJJ'S^"" 
which  again  is  a  philosophical  impossibility.     But  no  one  of 
these  four  opinions  has  been  maintained  by  any  theologian  of 
note,  with  the  single  exception  already  referred  to. 

III.  AVhile  the  scholastics  were  of  one  mind  in  defending  ^JJJJJ^" 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  there  were  many  other  open  ^JJJiJJJJ"* 
questions  raised  concerning  this  mystery,  upon  which  they  ^jfJJJ^.,. 
differed  in  their  respective  opinions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  JJS;  JJpT 
enumerate  some  of  these,  in  order  that  our  readers  maybe  *»»«>  •»»<>*• 
able  more  easily  to  perceive  the  source  and  bearings  of  Dr. 
Puscy^s  manifold  misconceptions. 

*  Soo  the  Appendix  to  this  Essay. 

t  Vide  Suarei  in  8"  P.  disp.  xiix.  Bcctt.  3*  and  4\ 
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a.  While  fully  admitting  that,  as  a  fcict,  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body  and  Blood 
by  virtue^  of  the  Divine  institution,  it  was  in  olden  time  and 
still  is  a  question,  whether  God,  if  He  had  so  willed,  could,  as 
theologians  say,  de  potentia  ahsoluta,  have  so  instituted  this 
Sacrament,  as  that  Christ  should  be  present  there  together 
with  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine.  In  other  words,  since 
God  can  do  everything  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction, 
the  question  really  was  and  is,  whether  consubstantiation  is 
vietaphyslcally  possible.  S.  Thomas  and  others  maintain  that 
it  is  not  possible ;  Scotus,  Durandus,  Suarez,  &c.,  that  it  is. 

6.  Another  question  was  mooted  by  some  few  ante-Triden- 
tine  scholastics,  whether  if  God  had  willed  to  institute  the 
Real  Presence  in  this  Sacrament  by  way  of  consubstantiation, 
i.e,  so  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  should  remain 
unchanged,  the  form  of  consecration  could  have  remained  the 
same  as  it  is  now ;  in  other  words,  whether  that  form  could  be 
verified  by  an  act  of  consubstantiation,  or  whether  it  does  not 
necessarily  declare,  and  therefore  eflTect,  the  destruction  of 
the  bread  and  wine.  This  question,  always  more  or  less 
anomalous,  is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  definition  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  at  least  to  maintain  that 
consubstantiation  is  compossible  with  the  divinely  instituted 
form  of  consecration. 

c.  Another  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  substances.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  properly 
speaking  annihilation.  But  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  more 
received ;  first  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  act  that  it  should  terminate  in  a  negation;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  conversion ;  which 
supposes  the  transition  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  and 
not  the  annihilation  of  the  former  and  the  independent  com- 
mencement of  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Suarez,*  "  I  am  greatly  surprised  why  Dominions  Soto  .  .  . 
has  said  that  the  opinion  of  annihilation  can  in  no  wise  be 
maintained  without  error;  for  since  it  was  the  opinion  of 
grave  and  Catholic  Doctors,  and  has  foundations  of  probability, 

•  In  3«  disp.  L  sect  7,  n.  2. 
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and  probably  preserves  all  that  the  faith  teaches,  I  see  not 
with  what  reason  it  can  bo  so  condemned,  especially  since 
Innocent  III.,  referring  to  this  opinion,  considers  it  probable." 
And  it  was  in  fact  maintained  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Gabriel, 
Major,  Ocham,  &c.  &c. 

d.  Another  question,  which  was  and  is  agitated  in  the 
schools,  regards  the  nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  the  miracu- 
lous conversion  which  takes  place ;  whether  it  is,  relatively  to 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  merely  adductive,  or  whether 
it  is  a  distinct  action  conservative  of  the  Body  and  Blood  in 
a  new  place,  or  whether  it  is  in  itself  productive,  with  a 
creative  power  such,  that  if  the  sacred  Body  did  not  already 
exist,  it  would  by  the  virtue  of  the  Divine  Word  be  produced. 
This  question  owes  its  origin,  as  is  plain,  to  the  fact  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  (the  resultant 
of  the  change),  by  which  this  conversion  is  distinguished  from 
all  others.  But  two  things  are  clear.  The  one  is,  that  this 
controversy  does  not  depend  for  its  vitality  on  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation ;  for  precisely  the  same  question  would 
necessarily  have  arisen  if  consubstantiation  had  been  a  revealed 
truth.  The  other  is,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  Divine 
action  on  the  terminus  a  quo,  or  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine;  but  to  that  same  action  on  the  terminus  ad  quern,  or 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  disputed 
point  which  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  rather 
than  that  of  Transubstantiation.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  has  made 
much  of  it  in  his  attack  on  the  latter  Catholic  dogma,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Now  all  these  questions,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate,  not  only  presuppose,  but  in  their  respective 
bearings,  for  the  most  part,  confirm  more  and  more  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be,  and  that  con- 
sequently nothing  remains  after  consecration  but  the  species, 
accidents,  or  accidental  forms. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
one  by  one  the  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  proof  of 
his    extraordinary  assertion^    that    the    remaining    of    the 
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substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy. 
Dr.  PnseT't  Tho  first  uamo  which  he  produces  in  defence  of  his  position 
B.  ThomM  '  is  that  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
could  not  have  begun  his  catalogue  with  a  graver  authority. 
And  what  has  S.  Thomas  to  say  about  the  matter  ?  Dr.  Pusey 
shall  inform  us.*  "He  rejects  the  opuiion  of  the  cotwistence  of 
the  hrcad  and  whie  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christy  yet 
without  calling  It  heresy, ^^  Wo  have  at  once  in  these  words 
no  inconsiderable  admission.  S.  Thomas  rejects  this  opinion. 
But  why  does  he  reject  it?  Dr.  Pusey  shall  supply  the 
answer  in  tho  Saint^s  own  words,  which  he  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  quote.  Because  such  an  opinion  "  w  repugnant  to 
Scnpture.''  Now,  here  is  a  proof  in  good  sooth  for  so 
astounding  an  assertion  !  S.  Thomas  says  that  the  opinion  is 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  but  he  does  not  actually  call  it  heresy. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pusey  impugns  the  validity  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor^s  reasoning ;  and  the  value  of  his  objection  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  dissect  later  on.  But  meanwhile,  what  are 
we  to  say  to  his  deduction?  S.  Thomas  does  not  call  it 
heretical,  therefore  it  was  an  open  question  in  his  day.  Why, 
if  Dr.  Pusey  had  studied  the  scholastics,  he  would  have  found 
numerous  heretical  opinions  referred  to  and  quoted,  which  are 
not  stigmatized  in  this  or  that  particular  place  with  the  noto 
of  heresy.  And  such  omission  would  be  most  likely  to  happen 
in  a  work,  which  is  not  theological,  but  which  is,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  hermeneutic.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
negative  ai'gument  has  of  itself  any  great  value.  It  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  the  Christian  faith  if  we  wore  obUged  to  allow 
that,  because  some  Father  does  not  explicitly  call  the  denial  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  heretical,  in  a 
particular  treatise,t  therefore  the  doctrine  itself  at  that  time 
was  an  open  question. 

Again :  in  absence  of  positive  proof,  if  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church    gravely   asserts    that    a  doctrine   is   repugnant    to 


*  Notes  on  the  Beal  Fi^csencc,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  9. 
t  See  S.  Basil  in  his  little  work  De  Spirita  Sancto. 
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Scripture,  as  understood  by  Catholic  tradition,  such  a  state- 
ment evidently  implies  his  belief  that  the  doctrine  is  heretical. 

But  lastly,  it  happens,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Pusey,  that  8.TiKmiM 
S.  Thomas  has  treated  this  question  in  more  works  than  one.  KTpIS^,' 
And  how  does  he   express  himself  there?      Surely  it  was  eractijwhat 
Dr.  Pusey's  bounden  duty  to   have   ascertained,    before  he  joiinM  tb.t 
ventured  on  so  equivocal  a  proof.     But,  as  he  has  cither  not  "y. 
done  so,  or  has  not  given  us  the  advantage  of  the  result  of  his 
research,  we  will  venture  to  supply  the  deficiency.     In  one 
place,  then,  S.  Thomas  declares,*  that  "  the  faith  of  the  holy 
Church  believes,  as  regards  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
that  the  substance  of  bread  is  converted  into  the  substance  of 
the  Body,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  wine  is  converted  into 
the  substance  of  the  Blood,  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  Sacra- 
ment.    .     ,     .     Hence    this    conversion    is    properly   called 
Transubstantiation.''     And    in    all    his    Questions t   on  this 
mystery,  as  a  general  rule,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
is  presupposed,  as  the  one  foundation.     In  another  place :[  ^^ 
calls  the  opinion  of  the  remaining  of  the  natural  substances, 
'^ false J^      Elsewhere§   he   thus   speaks   of  it: — "I   answer 
.     .     .     that  this  supposition,  which  makes  the  substance  of 
bread  remain  there  after  consecration  together  with  the  true 
Body,  is  incompatible  with  this  Sacrament,  and  impossible, 
and   heretical      And  once   more   in   another  place,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  referred  to  in  the  same  note,||  "wherefore  this 
supposition  is  to  be  avoided  as  heretical.'' 

So,  then,  the  first  witness  will  not  servo  Dr.  Pusey's  cause, 
lie  was  supposed  to  have  purposely  omitted  branding  this 
opinion  with  the  name  of  heresy ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
twice  expressly  designates  it  as  such.     As  S.  Thomas,  there-  Dr.  Puwy't 
fore,  cannot  afibrd  Dr.  Pusey  much  help,  we  will  summon  his  new.  ^ 
second  witness,  S.  Bonaventure.l    In  the  passage  which  has  Doctor,  s. 

tore. 
*  In  opiiBCiiIo  liz.  c.  2. 

t  3»  Ixxr.—lxxvii.  4  dd.  xi.  xii.  contra  Gentcs,  iv.  cc.  62 — 07.  Qaodlibeti 
vii.  9,  ix.  5j  in  1  Cor.  zi.  lectfc.  4  et  6,  opascnlo  liz. 

X  8»  Izxvii.  5  in  c.        §  In  4  d.  zi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  1  in  c.        |j  8»  Izzv.  2  in  c. 

%  This  passago  is  not  cited  correctly  bj  Dr.  Pnsoy.  It  is  not  iv.  d.  ii.  p.  1, 
a.  1,  q.  2,  bnt  4  d.  zL  p.  1,  a.  1,  Q.  2  in  c.  So  he  quotes  S.  Thomas  3m  Q.  Izzr. 
n.  2.  It  onght  to  bo  a.  2.  Theee  and  other  similar  instances  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  all  tho  quotations  are  second-hand. 
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been  adduced,  the  Seraphic  Doctor  enumerates  the  two 
opinions  exposed  by  us  in  number  2;  viz.,  one  which  sup- 
posed the  matter,  the  other  which  supposed  the  substantial 
form,  to  remain,  and  he  rejects  them  both.  He  then  concludes- 
with  the  following  words,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey's  transla- 
tion, ''  let  us  hold  the  more  Catholic  opinion,''  (as  we  should 
render  it,  " let  tie  rather  hold  to  the  CcUholic  0})inion/' *)  "that 
the  whole  broad  is  converted  into  the  Body  of  Christ;  and 
that  conversion  is  best  called  Transubstantiation/'  The  sum, 
then,  of  the  evidence  of  this  witness  is,  that  he  calls  the  two 
opinions  referred  to,  the  opinion  of  some,  the  opinion  of 
modems.  Dr.  Pusey  calls  especial  attention  to  the  word  by 
printing  it  in  italics. 

The  deduction,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  witness,     S.  Bonaventure  calls  the  remaining  of 
the  substances  an  opinion ;  therefore  it  was  considered  in  his 
time  to  be  an  open  question, 
s.  BonftTen-       But  ou  examination  it  appears  that  the  Seraphic  Doctor  is 
downinhifl    not  refomng  even  incidentally  to  the  theory  of  consubstantia- 
d°^pSS^     ^^^^*    ^®  ^^  animadverting  on  two  opinions,  quite  inadmissible, 
uoir^^^'     it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  distinct  from  the 
former ;  since,  according  to  both,  part  of  the  substance  is  con- 
verted,  and   consequently  the   integral    substance  does   not 
remain,  but  only  one  of  its  two  essential  constituents.     How, 
then,  by  any  ingenuity  of  deduction   can   S.   Bonaventure's 
words  be  twisted  into  a  proof,  that  the  tenet  attributed  by 
Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Anglican  Establishment  was  at  that  time  an 
open  question  ? 

Furthermore,  S.  Bonaventure  in  this  very  passage  speaks  ex- 
plicitly of  Transubstantiation  as  the  Catholic  doctrine  or  opinion. 
However,  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  article  preceding  that 
from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted,  S.  Bonaventure  does 
allude  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Anglican  theory.  These  are  his  words  :t — 
"  As  the  master''  (Peter  Lombard)  "  says,  there  was  an  opinion 

*  That  our  rendering  mnst  be  the  right  one,  is  plain,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  could  have  meant  the  other.  For  a  doctrine 
cannot  be  more  or  less  Catholic.  It  is  either  the  Catholic  faith  or  no.  It 
is  not  in  its  nature  to  admit  of  degrees. 

t  <1  d.  xi.  p.  1,  a.  1,  Q.  1  in  c. 
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(positio)  of  some^  that  there  is  no  conversion  there ;  but  that 
at  the  invocation  of  the  words,  it  comes  to  pass  by  the  Divine 
Power,  without  conversion,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  there. 
But  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Saints,  and 
to  reason,  .  ,  .  For  these  causes,  then,  this  opinion  is  to  he 
reprobated,  and  has  no  one  to  defend  it  amonij  the  Doctors. 
Furthermore,  the  Church  in  common  {communitfir)  holds  that 
there  is  a  conversion  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ/' 
And  in  another  work  he  confirms  our  interpretation  of  his 
words  in  the  passage  quoted  against  us,  by  a  statement 
expUcit  enough,  one  would  think,  for  any  unprejudiced  mind. 
Thus  he  writes:* — "Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  this  is  to  be  held  {]ioc  tenendum  est)  ,  .  .  both 
the  elements  are  transubstantiated  according  to  substance 
{transubstantiatur  ntrumque  elementum  secundum  suhstan* 
tiam)  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sensible 
species  remaining.^' 

We  imagine  that  S.  Bonaventure,  too,  may  be  dismissed, 
and  make  way  for  the  third  witness,  Durandus  t!t  S.  Porciano^ 
the  Doctor  resolutissimiis,  as  he  is  called. 

Dr.  Pusey  is  possibly  not  aware  that  this  Theologian  may  ^^^/^^2[;^ 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  mediaeval  Nominalists ;  and,  Dur»ndu». 
consequently,  that  on  such  questions  in  particular  he  would 
naturally  be  an  unsafe  guide.  As  a  fact,  many  of  his  opinions 
have  been  condemned  by  the  gravest  authorities  as  erroneous, 
and  suspected.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  in  particular, 
he  defended  a  singular  theory,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  By  his  mode  of  introducing  it  to  his  readers,  it  is 
evident  that  he  anticipated  opposition,  and  censure,  which  he 
deprecates  beforehand.  Suarez  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms  :t  "  The  opinion  of  Durandus  is  considered  an  error 
in  faith  by  most  Theologians  of  weight,  such  as  Paludanus, 
Cajetan,  Soto,  and  others ;  and,  as  I  think,  it  was  heresy  even 

in  the  time  of  Durandus Although  he  was  not 

a  heretic,  because  he  asserted  it  without  obstinacy,  and  with 
subjection  to  the  Church.'' 

•  Breviloquium,  Pars  Ti%  c.  9,  t.  vi.  p.  41.    Lngduni,  1668.  V.  Centiloquium.. 
Pars  iii*,  sect.  50,  t.  vi.  p.  92. 
t  In  3"  d.  xlix.  sect.  8. 
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But  weak  as  his  single  testimony  may  be,  let  us  examine  it, 
and  see  whether  it  will  really  help  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  it  has  been  cited. 

Dr.  Pusey  quotes  at  length  from  a  question  of  Durandus, 
which  bears  this  heading,*  "  Whether  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  Eucharist  by  the  conversion  of  the  bread  into  it,  or 
whether  the  substance  of  bread  remains  with  the  Body  of 
Christ.^'  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  it  in 
order  to  expose  more  clearly  Dr.  Pusey's  extraordinary  mis- 
takes. And  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  so ;  since  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  scholastic  theology, 
will  be  able  to  learn  the  method  generally  adopted  by  its 
Doctors  in  their  treatment  of  dogma. 

Durandus  begins  by  giving  us,  first  of  all,  the  arguments  of 
uon  ofSnT  the  consubstantialists  in  favour  of  their  opinion ;  and  then 
5SoS*i)r.  "*  those  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  dogma  of 
qnotM.         Transubstantiation. 

This  done,  he  gives  his  own  resolution  of  the  question  in 
the  following  words.  (We  omit  the  earlier  part  of  his  answer, 
as  not  bearing  on  the  immediate  matter  in  hand.) 

"As  regards  the  third  point,  three  things  are  to  be  said. 
The  first  is,  that  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  are  con- 
verted into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  second 
is,  that  by  means  of  such  conversion,  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  by  the  Divine  power  have  such  order  or  relation  to  the 
species  under  which  the  bread  and  wine  were,  that  they  aro 
really  present  to  these  latter.  The  third  is,  that  although  this 
is,  dc  facto,  the  mode  (of  presence),  nevertheless  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  another  mode  is  possible  to  God,  viz.  that  God  could 
cause  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  should  be  in  this 
Sacrament,  while  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained. 
The  first  point  is  evident  from  the  authority  of  Saints,  and  from 
the  definition  of  the  Church.''  Durandus  means  by  the  Saints 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom,  e,fj,  SS.  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Eusebius,  he  quotes  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 
He  next  proceeds  to  prove  his  second,  and  then  his  third 
point,  wherein  he  combats  the  arguments  of  S.  Thomas,  who 

•  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1. 
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maintained  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  God  to  institute 
consubstantiation;  becaose  it  involved  a  metaphysical  con- 
tradiction. 

Having  given  his  own  jadgement  on  the  subject^  he  proceeds 
to  refute  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour  of  consubstantiation. 
The  first  reason  was^  that  it  made  the  whole  mystery  so  much 
more  easy  of  explanation,  and  involved  less  difficulties. 
Durandus  replies,  "  tJiat  in  matters  of  faith  that  is  not  always  to 
be  chosen  J  from  which  fewer  difficulties  ensue.  For  in  this  way 
we  should  assert  that  in  tlie  Divi)w  Nature  there  was  hut  one 
Person,  absolute  (not  relative).  For  from  this  assertion  no 
difficulty  results  according  to  human  reason.  But  that  is  to  be 
asserted,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of 
saints,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition^  even  though  a  greater* 
number  of  difficulties  should  result.  For  it  behoves  us  to  cap- 
tivate  our  intellect  to  the  obedience  of  faith'* 

The  second  reason  of  the  Consubstantialists  was,  that  the  form 
in  Consecration  only  expresses  the  Real  Presence,  but  does  hot 
indicate  the  desition  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine. 
But  the  action  is  expressed  by  the  form.  Durandus  replies : 
^^  We  must  answer  that  that  alone  is  principally  effected  in  this 
Sacrament,  which  is  signified  by  the  fmm  of  words  ;  but  what- 
ever precedes  or  accompanies  tlie  former,  is  secondarily  effected. 
Ttte  Transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ 
precedes  tlie  existence  of  it  [the  Body  of  Christ)  in  this  Sacra- 
ment, .  .  .  Ami  therefore  in  this  Sacrament  is  effected  tlie 
2^resence  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  of  the  bread,**  And  with 
the  above  answers,  the  discussion  of  this  question  ends. 

At  first  sight  these  would  seem  unpromising  materials  out  J^'^SJJ^ 
of  which  to  construct  a  proof  that  the  remaining  of  the  sub- 
stances of  bread  and  wine  was  an  open  question  in  the  time  of 
Durandus.  For  this  Theologian  explicitly  informs  us  that  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  must  be  held,  first  because  of  the 
authority  of  tradition,  and  secondly  because  it  had  been  defined 
by  the  Church.  We  are  therefore  naturally  anxious  to  know 
how  Dr.  Pusey  can  manage  to  make  him  contradict  himself. 
The  process  is  an  easy  one,  but  somewhat  new.  The  witness 
is  introduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.*  "  Durandus,  as  is 
*  Notes  on  the  Baal  PreMnce,  &o.,  note  A,  p.  11. 
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loell  hnoivn,  even  declares  that  this  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
elements  remain  in  their  natural  substances,  but  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present  under  them,  has  the  fewest 
difficulties/' 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  for  a  Theologian  to  de- 
clare a   certain  opinion   to  be  beset  with  fewest  difficulties 
is  quite  a  diflferent  thing  from  saying  that  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion; otherwise,  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Durandus,  wo 
Dr.  Puiey      should  all  havo  to  turn  Unitarians.     But  after  all,  what  proof 
?uuSe"*Sf  ^OGS  Dr.  Pusoy  bring  of  this  assertion,  which  he  assures  us  is 
wgcmenti      wcU  kuowu.     He  quotos  the  arguments  of  the  Consubstan- 
ilJte?Mt'      tialists,  which  Durandus  had  given  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
tS^^ie^vSl^  refuting  them.     The  answers  of  the  latter  to  both  we  have 
KSTtioa!*"      adduced ;  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  mention  them;  but  attributes  to 
Diu'andus  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Pusey  omits  every  word  of  the  resolution 
which  Durandus  gives  of  the  question,  and  contents  himself 
with  vaguely  admitting  that  this  Doctor*  "  held  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  as  being  det&i^nined  by  the  (Western) 
Church.'^  And  yet  this  determined  question  was,  according 
to  the  same  theologian,  an  open  question  I 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  exhausted  the  proof.  He  quotes  the 
third  point  in  the  resolution  of  Durandus,  in  which  the  Dodw 
resolutusimns  discusses  the  scholastic  problem,  which  we  have 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  section  (n.  iii.  a.),  and 
in  our  analysis  of  his  question.  But  Dr.  Pusey  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  back  for  such  evidence.  He  would  have  found  it 
even  more  clearly  in  Suarez  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Theo- 
logians of  the  post-Tridentine  school,  who  on  this  matter  side 
with  Scotus  and  Durandus  against  the  Angelic  Doctor.  If, 
therefore,  the  words  of  Durandus  prove  that  consubstantia- 
tion  was  an  open  question  then,  the  authorities  of  Suarez, 
Vasquez,  Bocanus,  &c.,  equally  prove  that  it  is  an  open 
question  now. 

Durandus  also  discusses  the  point  already  enumerated  in 
the  list  of  controversies  (n.  iii.  b.).  And  it  is  true  that  he 
holds  a  singular  opinion,  which  could  not  bo  maintained  in 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  PrcsoDce,  &o.,  note  A,  p.  14. 
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our  day  without  error.  But  neither  of  these  discussions  touch 
upon  the  question  of  fact,  but  of  possibility.  They  do  not 
seek  to  determine  how  Christ  really  did  institute  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar,  for  that  was  already  defined  by  the  Church, 
as  Durandus  tells  us;  but  how  He  mUjht  have  instituted  it,  if 
He  had  so  willed. 

Finally,  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  one  more  passage  from  Durandus,  i>«i»adiu 
in  which  this  Doctor  undeniably  asserts  that  if  consubstantia-  v^^j  *»»?»* 

*'  \n%  qoMaon 

tion  "were  true  in  fact,  many  doubts,  which  arise  respecting  » not  open, 
this  Sacrament,  would  be  solved.^'  Dr.  Pusey,  however,  has 
omitted  the  subsequent  context,  which  is  as  follows :  ''  But 
because  this  manner  of  explaining  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  held,  since  the  Church  has  determined  the  opposite, 
and  She  is  not  presumed  to  err  in  such  matters ;  therefore,  de 
facto,  holding  the  contrary  side,  we  thus  answer  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  on  the  other  side.''  And  he  then 
proceeds  with  the  replies,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  to  the 
reasonings  of  "  the  other  side/'  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted 
as  embodying  Durandus's  own  views  I  So  ends  the  third 
witness. 

The  fourth,  who  is  summoned  before  us  to  give  his  testimony  Dr.  VxutfB 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  assertion,  is  Ocham,  tJie  singular  and  naM^oiuin, 
invincible  Doctor,  as  he  was  called.     Now  it  must  be  objected  authoritjin 

.  ,         -,  .  .  ,     matter  of 

to  this  new  witness,  that  he  does  not  come  into  court  with  dogmiu 
clean  hands.  Originally  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  ho  soon  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  opposition  to  his  master's  teaching, 
and  for  his  defence  and  more  uncompromising  development  of 
the  nominalism  of  Durandus.  He  subsequently  attacked  in  a 
vehement  manner  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  sustained 
the  opposition  of  the  king  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor,  to 
its  just  exercise.  After  this  he  took  upon  himself  to  become 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Fraticelli  or  Bisocchi,  whose 
errors  had  been  condemned  by  John  XXII.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence arrested  as  a  favourer  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  at 
Avignon.  Thence  ho  escaped  into  Bavaria,  and  continued  in 
his  opposition  to  Papal  authority  till  his  death,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  entreaties  of  Franciscans,  once  his  brothers,  that  ho 
should  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Apostolic  See.  Tenno- 
mann  characterizes  the  result  of  his  teaching  in  the  following 
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words  :* — "  William  of  Ocham,  by  controverting  established 
dogmata^  by  his  scepticism^  and  by  the  new  ideas  he  started^ 
impaired  the  authority  of  existing  principles^  and  gave  occasion 
to  more  extended  inquiries.  On  the  same  ground  he  endea- 
voured in  theology  to  circumscribe  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion/^ &c.t  Kerker  tells  us  that  ^'Ocham,  in  manyof  hiswritings^ 
openly  acknowledges  as  his  own,  a  great  number  of  opinions, 
destructive  and  anti-religious,  which  he  opposes  to  Catholic 
principles/'  Among  other  things  he  defended  the  most  naked 
Erastianism.  But  a  higher  authority  than  the  Protestant  or 
the  Catholic  German,  whom  we  have  quoted,  John  XXII.,  tells 
us  in  his  edict  against  the  fugitives  from  Avignon,  J  that  "  a 
process  had  been  pending  against  an  Englishman  named 
William  Ocham,  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  back 
by  our  authority,  by  reason  of  many  erroneous  and  heretical 
opinions,  which  he  had  written  and  taught."  A  witness  with 
such  a  character  will  not  be  likely  to  have  much  weight  even 
on  a  question  of  fact.  But  such  as  he  is,  let  us  see  whether 
he  in  any  way  confirms  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion.  In  the  question 
from  which  the  latter  has  quoted,  Ocham  proposes  to  discuss 
"  whether  the  substance  of  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  of  Christ.^'  His  answer  is,  ^'  that  on  the  Altar  there  is 
a  true  Transubstantiation  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'^  But  this,  he 
says,  can  be  understood  in  many  ways.  Oue  way  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  substance  of  bread  remains.  Another,  that 
the  substance  of  bread  recedes  to  another  place.  A  third  is, 
that  it  is  reduced  to  matter ;  a  fourth,  that  the  substance  of 
bread  is  annihilated.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  each  one 
of  these  ways  is  possible  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  So  far 
then  he  proves  nothing ;  he  only  confirms  what  Suarez  declares 
to  be  the  more  common  opinion  of  Theologians,  that  consub- 
stantiation  is  possible,  and  consequently  that  God  could  have 
so  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  had  He  so  pleased. 

•  Manual  of  the  History  of  PhUosophy,  translated  by  Johnaon,  sect.  271, 
p.  252.  Tennemann  speaks  in  the  first  sentence  quoted  of  his  philosophical 
system, 

t  Diotionnairo  de  la  Th^ologio  OathoHque,  traduit  par  Goschler,  t.  xvi. 
p.  286.    Paris,  1862. 

t  Pleury,  Histoire  EocWsiastiquo,  1.  xciii.  n.  63,  t.  xix.  p.  441.    Paris,  1761. 
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But  now  what  is  Ocham's  resolution   of  the  question  as 
regards  the  fact  ?    In  which  of  these  ways  had  the  Church  de- 
fined the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  as  he  uses  the  word  ? 
Or  had  She  left  the  point  undetermined,  and  consequently 
open  to  discussion  ?  We  will  give  our  readers  Ocham^s  answer  och«m«- 
in  his  own  words,  and  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  had  the  honesty  oUw.  that  it 
to  quote,  though  his  translation  m  one  point  is  inaccurate,  and  gpjn  qam- 
has  weakened  in  consequence  the  force  of  the  passage.  "  Since, 
however,  a  definition  or  determination  of  the  Church  exists  to 
the  contrary,  as  appears.  Extra,  de  Summa  Trin.,  and  Fide 
Cath.,  and  de  Celebr.  Miss. ;  and  all  the  Doctors  in  c^minon^ 
hold  that   the   substance   of  bread   does  not  remain  there, 
therefore  I  hold  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain 
there,''  &c. 

Ocham  then,  like  Durandus,  affirms  that  already  in  hLs  time 
the  Church  had  defined  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not 
remain  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  Dr.  Pusey  produces  him 
as  a  witness  to  the  supposed  fact  that  it  was  then  an  open 
question. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  '^  Venerahilis  Incepto)'*^ 
of  Nominalism.  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  a  passage  from  his  Cent!- 
logiiim,  where  "he  speaks  more  clearly,''  as  he  tells  us.  Wo 
will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  thirty-ninth  conclusion,  from 
which  the  quotation  has  been  made.  The  conclusion  itself  is 
as  follows;  viz.,  "that  from  things  which  are  not  substances 
substance  can  be  made."  And  this  Ocham  proves  from  the 
fact  that  the  accidents  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourish.  Yet 
"  the  common  opinion  holds  that  in  the  consecrated  Host  there 
is  nothing  save  the  Body  of  Christ,  together  with  those  acci- 
dents, such  as  quantity,  whiteness,  or  redness,  flavour,  smell, 
and  the  other  accidents,  which  can  exist  without  a  subject." 
He  then  proves  the  possibility  of  his  conclusion,  gives  three 
objections  to  the  opinion,  and  answers  them  by  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

He,  after  this,  in  connection  with  his  main  subject,  and  in- 
cidentally, mentions  three  opinions ;  the  first  of  which  is  the 

*  Commaniter  omnea  Doctoree  i  Dr.  Piuey  tranBlatcs,  "  commonly  docfcora," 
omitting  the  word  '*  omnei," 
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Catholic  doctrine  of  substantial  conversion ;  the  second  main- 
tains that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be^  and 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  begin  to  exist  under  the 
accidents,  but  omits  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other;  the 
third  is  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Ocham  adds  that 
those  who  hold  the  latter,  contend  that  it  is  not  an  article 
of  faith  to  believe  that  the  bread  ceases  to  exist  by  Transub- 
stantiation,  but  that  what  is  required  to  be  believed  is  simply 
this,  that  the  true  Body  of  Christ  exists  in  that  consecrated 
Host  by  Transubstantiation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
does  not  venture  to  give  this  as  his  own  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  resolution  of  the  question  which  he  offers,  presup- 
poses and  includes  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  regards  the  desition 
of  the  natural  substances.  And  he  tells  us  that  he  has  ex- 
pressly done  so,  because  the  theory  of  consubstantiation  is  not 
commonly  held.  However,  he  makes  two  remarks  in  favour 
of  this  latter.  The  one  is,  that  Pet^r  Lombard  does  not  highly 
censure  it  {non  mxdtum  rrprobat) ;  the  other,  that  it  affords  an 
easy  solution  of  many  phenomena  connected  with  the  sacra- 
mental species. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  from  this  analysis,  that  Ocham 
had  favourable  leanings  towards  this  heretical  opinion.  And 
it  need  not  excite  much  surprise,  if  wo  call  to  mind  the  charac- 
ter which  he  has  left  behind  him.  But  nothing  in  this  solution, 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  bo  in  many  other  respects,  gives 
support  to  Dr.  Pusoy^s  assertion,  especially  if  it  be  examined 
by  the  light  of  those  distinct  affirmations  which  Ocham  has 
made,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  passage.* 
Br.Fusey'i  Wo  may  fairly  therefore  dismiss  the  fourth  witness,  and 
innocentiif.  summon  up  the  next.  Our  readers  will  be  no  less  surprised 
than  ourselves,  at  learning  that  this  is  no  other  than  Innocent 
III.  himself,  who  is  asserted  by  Catholic  alike  and  Protestant 
authorities  to  have  explicitly  defined  the  dogma  of  Transub- 
stantiation in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  But  we  may  quickly 
dispatch  him,  since  in  the  only  quotation  f  which  Dr.  Pusey 

•  For  the  original  of  theso  two  quotations  from  Ocham  we  have  been 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  j  since  we  have  been  unable  personally  to 
consult  either  of  theso  works. 

t  Dr.  Fusey  is  again  inaccurate  in  his  reference.    He  gives  it,  do  Myst. 
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makes  from  hira,  wo  find  the  mere  statement  of  the  former 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  {fuerunt  qui  dicerent),  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  arguments  by  which  its  supporters  main- 
tained it.  Dr.  Pusey  again  builds  his  proof  on  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  does  not  call  the  Consubst^ntialists 
heretics  in  this  passage^  although  he  designates  as  such  those 
who  supposed  the  bread  to  be  a  more  figure.  The  worth  of 
such  an  argument  in  the  case  of  one  who  actually  defined  the 
doctrine  in  an  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  the  Church,  there  is  no 
one  who  can  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  next  witness  produced  in  favour  of  Dr.  Pusey's  cause  Dr.  pumt'b 
is  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  who,  as  we  are  informed,*  nLisScaJM! 
"nearly  a  centurij  after  tlie  CounSl  of  Lateran  sets  down 
strongly  the  principles  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  remains. ^^  So  then,  though  the  fourth  Council 
of  Lateran  had  defined  the  doctrine  of  Tranaubstantiation,  yet 
nearly  a  century  after,  one  of  the  Church's  greatest  Doctors, 
(who,  in  common  with  all  Catholics,  must  have  recognized  that 
Council  as  (Ecumenical,  and  who  certainly  was  not  ignorant  of 
its  decree  on  this  mystery,  for  he  quotes  it  in  the  very  dispu- 
tation to  which  Dr.  Pusey  refers),  not  only  allows  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  open  question,  whether  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  remains,  but  actually  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
In  other  words  he  defends  as  a  probable  opinion,  what  the 
Lateran  Council,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  Councils  con- 
vened in  the  case  of  Berenger,  had  condemned.  This  seems 
at  the  first  look  of  it,  to  be  strange;  the  Doctor  subt His  of 
such  renown  in  the  Church,  the  Franciscan  rival  of  the  groat 
S.  Thomas,  treating  the  decrees  of  an  fficumenical  Council 
with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  were  ninepins ;  and  not 
one  Thomist,  not  a  single  theologian  at  his  post,  to  denounce 
the  heretical  innovator  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ! 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  his  proofs  ready.      He  is  quite  prepared 
for  our  surprise  and  possible  incredulity,  which  must  never- 


MiBsas,  c.  7,  u  thoagh  there  were  only  one  book ;  whereas  it  should  be,  1.  iv. 
c.  9.    In  this  0080  ho  acknowledges  to  his  taking  the  quotation  fh>m  Mr. 
Palmer,  who,  however,  is  not  author  of  tho  negligcnoe. 
*  Notes  on  the  Real  Fraenoe,  Ao.,  note  A,  p.  18. 
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theless  of  necessity  yield  before  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 
He  therefore  supplies  us  with  nearly  four  pages  of  quotations 
from  Scotus.*  And  it  is  quite  true  that  they  are  made  up  of 
arguments  explicitly  in  favour  of  consubstantiation.  But  do 
they  convey  the  teaching  of  Scotus  himself  ?  Unfortunately 
Dr.  Pusey  has  made  the  same  mistake  in  this  instance,  as  he 
made  before  in  that  of  Durandus.  He  has  fastened  on  Scotus 
what  that  doctor  sets  down  only  to  refute,  according  to  the 
invariable  custom  of  the  Scholastics.  With  equal  justice 
might  Dr.  Pusey  quote  the  arguments  which  S.  Thomasf 
gives,  e.g.  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  to  prove  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  this  doctrine  too  was  an  open 
question,  and  that  the  latter  "  laid  down  strongly  the  prin- 
ciples in  favour  of  that  opinion.''  Yet  who  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
readers  would  have  imagined,  that  after  his  resolution  of  the 
question  proposed,  Scotus  confutes  each  one  of  these  sophisms 
in  order  ? 

The  only  other  passage  which  Dr.  Pusey  produces,  is  one  in 
which  the  Doctor  of  the  Franciscan  school  attacks  the  opinion 
of  S.  Thomas  in  much  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  two 
points  as  Durandus ;  points,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  as  regards  one  of  which  the  opinion  of 
Scotus  and  Durandus  is  that  which  is  the  more  commonly  held 
by  Theologians  in  our  own  day. 

Scotus,  then,  must  go  with  the  rest ;  and  as  he  goes,  shall 
give  his  own  answer  to  what  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  under  N.  3,  as 
part  of  his  own  statement.  "  Then,  to  the  third  argument, 
where  the  strong  point  lies,  wo  reply  that  the  Church  has  de- 
clared that  manner  of  understanding  (viz.  Transubstantiation) 
to  bo  of  the  verity  of  faith  in  that  symbol,  published  under 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  where  the  truth  of 
certain  objects  of  belief  is  laid  down  more  explicitly  than  it 
was  in  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles,  or  Nicene.  And  in  a  word, 
whatever  is  there  declared  to  be  a  matter  to  bo  believed,  is  to 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  faith.'' 

The  next  witness  in  order  is  Peter  d'Ailly  (Alliacensis),  or, 
as  he  has  been  designated  from  his  having  been  made  Cardinal 
of  Cambrai,  Cameracensis.      He  too,  following  in  the  wake  of 

•  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  note  A,  pp.  18—21.  f  1*  Q-  "'•  »•  3. 
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Darandas  and  Ocham,  was  a  Nominalist.  Let  us  see  how  far 
his  testimony  supports  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Like 
those  whom  we  have  already  reviewed,  Cardinal  d^Ailly 
mentions  four  opinions  as  regards  the  mode  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  He  includes  con- 
substantiation  among  the  others,  maintains  against  S.  Thomas 
its  possibility,  asserts  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  reason  or  tho 
authority  of  the  Scriptures;  that  it  is  easier  to  understand,  and 
more  reasonable.  But  he  adopts  himself  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  as  more  common,  as  being  more  favoured  by 
the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers ;  "  though  it 
does  not  follow  evidently  ...  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the 
determination  of  the  Church.'** 

Now  out  of  all  the  four  pages  of  quotation  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  inflicted  upon  us  from  the  preceptor  of  Gerson,  there  is 
but  one  sentence  which  helps  to  sustain  his  argument.  The 
rest  is  occupied  with  scholastic  discussions,  some  of  which  we 
have  already  reviewed,  othei's,  as,  e.g.,  whether  according  to 
the  first  opinion  we  can  say,  -pamsjit  Corpus  Christi,  we  simply 
pass  by.  No  one  of  them  has  any  relation  whatever  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine  was  an  open  question  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  have  as  little  to  do  with  it,  as  with  the  question 
of  Anglican  orders. 

But  there  is  one  sentence  which  certainly  favours  Dr.  Pusey's  J."g«»^ 
cause.      For  Cardinal  d'Ailly  says,  that  so  far  as  he  can  see,  the  Jj^pjj^*^" 
desition  of  the  substances  does  not  ccidenthj  follow  from  tho  ■»«**<»• 
determination  of  the  Church;  though  She  favours  the  opinion. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  had  not  in  his  mind  at  the  time  the 
definition  of  the  fourth  Latcran  Council ;  for  he  quotes  it  in 
this  very  article,  against  the  theory  of  Ocham  respecting  the 

*  Dr.  Pasey's  translation  is  anything  bnt  correct  in  the  second  paragraph, 
quoted  p.  23.  The  passage  mns  thns :— "  The  first  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  becomes  the  body  of  Christ.  Alii  an  tern  dixemnt  quod  ill  ad  quod 
ante  consecrationem  erat  panis,  postea  est  corpus  Christi ;  nee  tamcn  propter 
hoc  soquitur,  ergo  panis  est  caro  Christi ; ''  which  Dr.  Pusey  translates ;  "  and 
some  of  those  who  hold  this  said  that,  although  the  bread  becomes  the  Body  of 
Christ,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  granted  that  that  substance  is  any  way  the  Flesh  of  ' 
Christ."  We  quote  from  a  black  letter  edition  of  the  work,  A.D.  ISOO,  in  tho 
British  Museum. 
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nature  of  the  transition  which  takes  place  in  Transubstantiation. 
What  reply  can  wo  make  ?  It  is  true  that  the  wording  of  the 
sentence  shows  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt.  It  is  true 
also  that  he,  like  many  others  of  the  scholastic  Doctors,  pro- 
bably knew  nothing  of  the  Councils  which  had  been  convened 
against  the  Berengarians.  For  the  acts  were  not  preserved ; 
and  we  only  know  of  the  retractations  of  Berenger  in  those 
Councils  through  the  writings  of  Lanfranc  and  others.  But 
he  did  know  of  the  Lateran  Council,  and  yet  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Church  had  not  defined  the  question  of  the 
desition  of  the  substances.  We  must  admit  the  fact,  and  our 
reply  shall  be  in  the  words  of  Vasquez :  *  ^'  What  weight  and 
importance  can  ono  Cameracensis,  a  Theologian  among  the 
NominaUst  Scholastics  without  distinction  and  erudition, 
have  against  so  many  illustrious  Fathers  "  (and  Doctors)  "  of 
the  Church?'^ 

The  next  witness  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey  is  Cardinal  Cajetan. 
Here  again  we  have  two  pages  of  quotations,t  which  merely 
prove  that  there  existed  a  division  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist. This  we  knew  full  well  before.  But  what  about  con- 
substantiation  being  an  open  question  ?  Absolutely  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  Cajetan  calls  it  an  opinion ;  and  that  he  asserts 
Transubstantiation  to  be  the  communis  scntentia,  which  Dr. 
Pusey  translates,  "  the  common  sentiment, '^  But  an  opinion 
may  be  an  heretical  opinion;  and  the  common  sentence  may  bo 
an  article  of  faith.  What  then  does  Cajetan  say  of  consubtantia- 
tion  ?  We  will  supply  Dr.  Pusey^s  omission  by  quoting  the 
Cardinal's  words. J  ^^  Tito  conclusion^  that  in  this  Sacrament 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  consecration, 
cannot  stand,  a7id  is  to  he  avoided  as  heretical,'' 

Another  witness,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  brings  forward,  is  Father 
Hurtado,  who  being  a  Jesuit  must  have  published  his  work  on 
the  Sacraments  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  marvel  if,  notwithstanding  the  express  definitions  of  that 
Synod,  Hurtado  should  still  treat  the  remaining  of  the  sub- 


•  In  3»  d.  clxxx .  c.  6,  n.  47.  t  Note  A  on  the  Eoal  Presence,  Ac.,  p.  27. 
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stances  as  an  open  question  in  his  own  time.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  his  authority  is  only  quoted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yes, 
but  it  proves  more  than  this.  For  the  names  of  Suarez  and 
Vasquez  are  expressly  given,  and  accurately  copied  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  as  maintainers  of  the  opinion  to  which  Hurtado  refers, 
and  which  ho  defends  himself.  So  that  it  was  open  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  seventeenth,  as  well  as  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  old  question,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
as  to  the  iwssihiliiy  of  consubstantiation,  had  God  so  willed 
it,  which  Dr.  Pusey  confounds  with  the  other,  quite  distinct,  of 
its  actual  institution  in  the  economy  of  grace.  The  one  is  a 
metaphysical  problem ;  the  other,  a  revealed  dogma. 

But  what  does  Hurtado  really  think  about  the  matter  ?  Dr. 
Pusey  has  referred  to  the  "  difficulty, *'  (as  the  Jesuit  Theologian 
calls  his  discussions,)  which  bears  the  following  heading,  "whe- 
ther the  Body  of  Christ  existing  in  heaven  or  some  other  place, 
can  be  under  the  species  of  bread  together  \rith  the  substance 
of  bread.''  If  he  had  gone  back  a  few  pages,  he  would  have 
found  another  difiiculty  with  the  following  title,*  "  whether  after 
consecration  tlie  substance  of  hread  and  wine  remains  in  tJw 
Eucharist  /'  and  he  would  have  found  also,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, the  following  solution  of  the  question  proposed.  At  the 
commencement  ho  enumerates  various  errors  on  this  head, 
c.fj,,  that  of  B(*renger,  of  Rupertus,  Luther,  and  a  certain  John  F*thcr  nor. 
of  Paris,  and  then  he  subjoins,  "But  the  Catholic  truth  is,  dtij eontrn- 

'  ,  .  dictoDr. 

that  after  Consecration  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  does  P^fy'^aa- 
not  remain  in  the  Eucharist.  And  this  truth  has  been  defined, 
and  the  opposite  eiTor  condemned  in  the  Roman  Council  under 
Nicholas  II.,  A.D.  1059,  and  in  another  Roman  Council  under 
Gregory  VIII.  (alias  VII.),  A.D.  1079,  both  older  than  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Lateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  himself  ....  and  in  a  general  Roman 
Council,  in  which  are  condemned  certain  propositions  of  John 
Wiclift*  ....  and  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  sess.  8,  in 
which  the  aforesaid  definition  of  the  Roman  Council  against 

*  Do  Sacramentis  et  ConBorif,  do  Eacharist.  disp.  ir.  difif.  2,    p.    260. 
AntyerpisB,  1633. 
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Wicliff  is  confirmed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  Council  is 
again  approved  by  Martin  V.,  and  in  the  decree  of  Eagenius  IV. 
.  .  .  and  last  of  all  in  the  Tridentine  Sjnod.  .  .  Hence  it  is 
clear  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Scotus,  this  truth  had 
been  defined  in  the  Church  before  Innocent  III. ; ''  i.e.,  as  he 
has  proved  by  his  facts,  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  is 
forsooth  a  well-chosen  witness  to  prove  that  it  was  an  open 
question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth ! 

One  more  witness  is  half  surreptitiously  brought  in  at  the 
end  of  the  first  catalogue.  According  to  Dr.  Pusey,  "  Suarez 
even  admits  that  the  old  opinion  was,  (tvhat  he  sets  down  as  an 
error,)  that  the  matter  of  bread  remains."  Here  Dr.  Pusey  has 
fallen  into  a  double  mistake.  His  translation  of  the  words,  in 
the  first  place,  is  inaccurate.  ^'Ilcecfuit  aiUiqtia  sententia,  ut 
refert  Banaventura,"  is  the  phrase  of  Suarez.  And  it  may  in 
any  case  be  rendered,  "  This  was  an  ancient  opinion.^'  But 
it  must  be  so  rendered,  if  it  is  to  be  brought  into  anything 
like  harmony  with  the  context.  For  S.  Bonaventure  says  in 
the  place  to  which  Suarez  i-efers  as  his  authority,  "  It  was  an 
opinion  of  some  few,  {aliiuornm,)  which  however  the  Master 
does  not  set  down,  because  it  was  an  opinion  of  modems/'  (in 
his  time,)  ^'  or  also  because  it  has  not  much  probability  in  its 
favour.^' 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  mistake  consists  in  his  confounding 
matter  with  substance,*  The  opinion,  to  which  S.  Bonaventure 
and  Suarez  refer,  is  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  in  all  but  two 
points,  opposed  to  that  theory  of  consubstantiation  for  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  is  contending. 

Suarez  is  again  referred  to  in  a  note,  as  though  he  had 
asserted  that  consubstantiation  was  "  the  more  common  opinion 
of  Theologians."  We  need  hardly  assure  our  readers  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  Jesuit  Doctor.  Ho 
is  speaking  of  the  debated  question  already  more  than  once 
noticed  by  us,  of  the  metaphysical  compossibility  of  the  Pre- 
sence of  Christ  with  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine. 

But  what  did  Suarez  teach  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Pusey^s  assertion  ?     We  will  follow  the  rule  which  we  have 


*  See  the  prolegomena  at  the  bcginumg  of  this  scctioDi  n.  2. 
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observed  heretofore,  and  cite  his  own  words.*  "I  say 
secondly,  that  the  substance  of  bread  or  its  Suppositum  in 
no  wise  remains  in  this  Sacrament.  All  the  Scholastics,  with 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  have  taaght  this 
conclusion,  which  has  also  been  definedby  the  Church  as  defide^ 
first  of  all  in  the  Councils  convened  against  B^renger,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  There  is  one  point  to  be  considered 
in  them,  and  it  is  this;  that  in  the  earlier  of  these  Councils 
this  doctrine  was  not  so  openly  declared,  because  B^renger 
had  not  su£5ciently  betrayed  his  mind,  and  this  error.  After- 
wards, however,  he  was  compelled  to  retract  this  error  in  a 
Roman  Council  under  Gregory  VII.,  by  expressly  confessing 
to  a  substantial  conversion.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Lateran 
under  Innocent  III.  handed  down  this  truth  more  clearly, 
and  it  is  contained  in  c.  'firmiter'  de  S*  Trinitate  et  fide 
Catholica/' 

And  so  we  have  ended  what  we  may  call  our  first  day's 
examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  witnesses.  Whether  they  have 
helped  or  ruined  his  cause,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
But  we  have  anotherbody  of  witnesses  cited  by  him,  in  defence 
of  his  statement,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work.  And  at 
the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  must  examine  them  too, 
lest  our  refutation  should  be  incomplete.  It  is  tedious  work, 
wo  are  free  to  confess.  For  it  will  result  in  an  exposure  of 
the  same  mistakes  and  misconceptions  as  before.  Still  it  must 
be  done. 

Henry,  Bishop   of  Susa,  is  the  first  witness  in  the  new  Dr.PM^'s 
scries,  t     He  was  so  hisrhly  esteemed  as  a  Canonist,  that  he  neu,  Henry 

o     .f  '  of  Sum. 

received  the  appellation  of  ''  Source  and  Splendour  of  Canoii 
Law/*  And  in  fact  the  work  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  made 
his  extracts  is  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  a  great  Theologian,  because  he  was  an 
eminent  Canonist. 

However,  let  us  examine  his  evidence.  According  to  the 
words  quoted,  he  gives  four  opinions,  not  very  clearly  expressed. 
The  first  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  becomes  the  Body 

*  In  8"  d.  zlix.  teot.  2,  2*  Conclario,  p.  179.    Mognntiie,  1619. 
t  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &o.,  note  B,  pp.  301—306. 
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of  Christ.  The  second  is  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ; 
the  thirds  that  of  Consubstantiation ;  and  the  fourth  denies 
the  Real  Presence,  which  accordingly  he  pronounces  wliolly 
heretical.  Dr.  Pusey  argues  from  this  last  observation,  that 
Henry  of  Susa  did  not  believe  any  of  the  other  three  to  be 
heretical.  But  the  argument  does  not  seem  to  be  valid.  Pop 
the  writer  expressly  inserts  the  adverb  wliollyy  as  though  to 
distinguish  the  last  opinion  from  others,  which  were  partially 
heretical.  Consubstantiation  could  not  be  called  wholly  here- 
tical, since  it  embodies  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
But  there  is  an  indefinite  clause,  appended  to  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  does 
not  seem  to  have  attached  the  importance  which  it  deserves. 
Henry  of  For  the  Cardinal  adds,  '^  Yet  this  \_i.e.  opinioii]  seems  to  be 
w^M^Xms  approved  of  J*  We  naturally  inquire,  by  whom  ?  But  he  does 
a^^^rtion. '  uot  Satisfy  our  curiosity  in  this  work.  Ho  does,  however,  in 
a  compendium  of  these  commentaries  drawn  up  by  himself. 
Wo  quote  his  words :  '^  And  this  third  opinion  ^'  {L  e.  Transub- 
stantiation, for  he  has  changed  the  order  in  his  Summa)*  "the 
General  Council  and  Innocent  III.  seem  to  approve  of; "  {Et 
hanc  tertiam  videtnr  coviprohare  Concilium  generate  et  InnO' 
cent  ins  ITL)  If,  however,  ho  was  aware  that  the  Council  of 
Lateran  and  Pope  Innocent  had  approved  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  in  their  profession  of  faith,  he  could  not 
have  considered  it  an  open  question. 
Dr.  Pose^'i  Thc  SGCond  wituoss  is  Ocham  reproduced.  The  quotation 
n^,ochai,  is  mado  from  his  work,  "Je  Sacramento  AUaris"  In  it  ho 
"^  °  *  enumerates  three  opinions ;  among  them,  that  of  consubstan- 
tiation. And  he  also  says,  that  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
substances  is  not  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  the 
pith  of  the  passage.  But  does  it  convey  Ocham^s  real  mind 
on  the  subject  in  dispute  ?  We  will  give  the  context,  as  it 
stands  in  the  chapter  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted,  and 
leavo  our  readers  to  judge.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is  as 
follows :  '^  That  the  substance  of  bread  does  fwt  remain  after 


•  Samma  Aurea,  1.  iii.  de  Consecrat.  c.  et  quando,  n.  17.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  friend  for  this  reference,  aa  we  were  nnablo  to  obtain  a  copy  of  either  of 
thc  works  in  qnestion. 
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conseeratian.'^  And  thus  Ocham  proceeds  to  treat  it : — "  Now  gj^SSt^g^ 
this  is  to  be  considered^  that  such  conversion  or  Transubstan-  ^^jf^  ■^ 
tiation  is  not  effected  by  this^  that  the  Body  of  Christ  begins 
to  be  under  the  species  of  breads  the  substance  itself  remaining ; 
but  that  the  substance  itself  of  bread  is  converted  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  such  wise,  that  by  the  Divine  Power  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  does  not  remain,  but  the  Body  of  Christ  alone 
remains  under  those  accidents,  which  before  the  conversion 
were  in  the  substance  of  bread."  Then  follows  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  opinions,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey.  And 
we  continue  our  translation  where  he  ceases.  "  The  second 
opinion"  (that  of  Transubstantiation)  ''is  approved  by  the 
Doctors  already  named,  and  seems  to  be  the  definition  of  the 
Boman  Church."  He  then  quotes  the  Lateran  Council ;  and 
adds,  "  But  Catholics  with  one  consent,  though  approving  of 
that  second  opinion,  are  of  different  minds  as  regards  the 
manner  of  putting  it."  He  then  refers  to  the  question  in 
dispute  between  S.  Thomas  and  Scotus,  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  consubstantiation,  and  sides,  as  we  already  know, 
with  the  latter.  Do  then  Ocham's  words  from  first  to  last 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  remaining  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  was  an  open  question  in  his  time  ? 

Let  us  see  then,  if  a  new  witness  will  contribute  something  Dr.  PoM/t 
to  this  hopeless  cause.  Melchior  Canus  is  the  next,'*'  who  is  witoeM,M«i. 
commended  to  our  notice,  as  one  of  this  large  class  of  theolo- 
gians who  "  distinguished  between  what  tvas  matter  qffaithy  and 
what  was  matter  ofojnnion;  and  allowed  that  the  belief  ex* 
pressed  hy  the  English  formula,  contained  all  tvhich  was  matter 
of  faith." 

It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  this  great  Doctor  of  the 
learned  and  illustrious  family  of  S.  Dominic,  (who  with  his 
rival  professor,  Carranza,  of  the  same  order,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and,  as  Father 
Pcrerius  tells  us,  "  had  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  Theologians  in  the  Council,")  should  have  declared 
in  any  of  his  writings  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 

•  Noief  on  the  BmI  Frefence,  Ac,  note  B,  p.  301. 
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was  a  mere  opinion^  and  that  the  remaining  of  the  substances 
was  an  open  question.  What  then  is  Dr.  Pusey's  proof  for 
his  statement  ?  We  give  his  words  :  "  Canus  mentions  among 
those  things  which  appertain  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  are  not 
expressed  in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  '  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'  "  Now  let  us 
draw  out  this  argument  into  something  like  logical  form.  Canus 
says^  that  Transubstantiation  is  a  mere  opinion^  and  not  an  article 
of  faith;  because^  though  it  belongs  to  Christian  doctrine^  it  is 
not  expressed  formally  in  God's  Word  written,  but,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  dogmas,  is  contained  in  the  unwritten 
Word.  To  put  it  concisely.  Canus  shows  that  Scripture  is 
not  the  only  rule  of  faith,  because  many  articles  of  belief  are 
contained  only  in  tradition.  Dr.  Pusey  makes  him  say,  that 
they  are  not  articles  of  faith,  because  they  are  to  be  found 
only  in  tradition.  In  short,  he  has  turned  Canus  into  a  Pro- 
testant. But  the  Dominican  Theologian  has  given  other 
examples,  besides  the  one  selected.  These  are,*  "  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  the  equality  of  three  Persons  in  one 
substance,  and  the  distinction  of  these  same  Persons  by  rela- 
tive properties.''  Will  Dr.  Pusey  allow  his  deduction  to  bo 
extended  to  these  instances,  and  admit  that  they  too  were 
mere  opinions  and  open  questions,  because  they  are  not  ex- 
plicitly revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  ?  Or  will  he  maintain  that 
such  was  at  least  the  judgement  of  Canus,  who  says  in  the  very 
apodosis  of  the  sentence  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted, 
"  but  they  are  nevertheless  so  certain  in  faith,  that  the  Church  has 
judged  the  authors  of  dogmas  contrary  to  these  to  he  heretics '*  ? 
This  new  witness  then  declares  the  exact  contrary  to  that 
which  he  was  summoned  to  attest.  So  wo  will  examine  the 
next.  This  is  Gabriel  Biel,  another  of  the  Nominalists.  In  the 
passage  which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  he  tells  us  (what  has  often 
been  said  before,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the 
substances  in  the  Eucharist  ^'  is  not  found  expressed  in  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  and  that  in  consequence  there  have  been 


*  Do  Locis  Theologioifl,  1.  iii.  c.  3,  2"  fandamenttim,  p.  91.    Bassani,  171G. 
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of  old  diverse  opinions ;''  among  which  he  includes  thai  of  con- 
snbstantiation.  He  calls  it  an  opinion ;  therefore  it  was  an 
open  question  in  BiePs  days.  This  would  extend  Dr.  Pusey's 
proposition  further  than  ho  wants.  For  Biel  died  in  A.D. 
1495.  Consubstantiation  would  have  been  an  open  question 
therefore  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  let 
us  see  whether  the  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  facts.  Did  Biel 
believe  the  remaining  of  the  substances  to  be  an  open  question? 
We  will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.*  "  Fourth  conclu- 
sion in  answer  to  the  quaesitum.  The  substance  of  bread  and 
wine^  having  been  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christy 
does  not  remain  with  them  under  the  form  of  the  Sacrament. 
This  conchision  is  proved  hy  the  authority  of  a  constitution  of  Biei< 
the  Church,  de  summa  Trinitate  et  fide  Catholica,  where  it  is  pomt'sm- 
said^  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body^  and  the 
wine  into  the  Blood,  by  the  Divine  Power.  To  the  same 
purpose  many  authorities  of  the  saints  are  brought  forward, 
lect.  xl.  From  these  we  have  it,  that  the  bread  is  converted, 
transubstantiated,  and  changed  into  the  Body  of  Christ; 
as  has  been  said  in  the  three  preceding  conclusions." 

Biel,  then,  may  go,  and  make  way  for  Bassolis,  the  next  Dr.  PoMj't 
authority  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes.  But  we  are  told  at  the  »«»•  Bm. 
very  outset  that  this  scholastic  t  ^^ adhered  to  the  determination 
of  theBoman  Church,  i.e,  of  Innocent  III.''  The  question  then 
is  already  settled ;  unless  Dr.  Pusey  should  be  bold  enough  to 
maintain  that  a  Catholic  Theologian  could  believe  that  a  dogma 
had  been  defined  by  the  Boman  Church,  and  yet  declare  it  to 
be,  after  the  definition,  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  testimony  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Pusey,  Bassolis  gives  in  favour  of  his  these.  *'  Bassolis," 
says  the  Oxford  Professor,  ^^  a  favourite  pupil  of  Scotus  {A.D. 
1322),  clearly  states  the  grounds  fm'  the  remaining  of  the  natural 
stihstances." 

We  will  epitomize  these  grounds,  and  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  work  J  for  the  passage  itself. 


•  In  4  d.  xi.    Q.  1,  a.  2.    Banle,   1512,   black   letter,   in  the   British 
Museum. 

t  See  Kotos  on  the  Ecal  Piesence,  ad  I  %  Ibidem,  p.  304. 
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''  There  is  one  opinion  which  was  common  to  many  *'*  (he  does 
not  saj  to  many  Oatholica),  ''  that  the  substance  of  bread  re- 
mains in  this  sacrament  of  very  tmth^  and  in  that  which  it  is** 
Becaase 

1.  It  is  more  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  Grospel^  which 
calls  this  sacrament^  bread. 

2.  Because  the  Grospel  does  not  determine  that  the  substance 
of  bread  does  not  remain ;  and  we  must  not  define  such  things 
unless  faith  requires  it. 

8.  It  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers. 

4.  Because  we  ought  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult way  of  explaining  the  Real  Presence^  without  just  cause^  or 
constraining  authority. 

But  Transubstantiation  is  the  most  difficult  way  of  explaining 
the  mystery,  and  there  is  no  just  cause  or  authority  compelling 
us  to  believe  it.     Therefore,  &c. 
Br.Poaaj  This  is  all  that  Dr.   Pusey  quotes,  as  the   statement  or 

^™* evidence  of  Bassolis  in  his  favour.    And  for  the  third  time  he 


of  BamoUa. 

viiAtthe       has  proffered  US  as  the  declaration  of  the  author,  wJiat  that 

dowDforthe   authoT  hos  quoted  from  others  in  suhstance,  mith  the  express 

vtfating,       purpose  of  refuting. 

That  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  escape  from  this  un- 
doubtedly grave  accusation,  we  now  proceed  to  give,  in  the 
words  of  Bassolis,  his  resolution  of  the  question,  and  his 
several  answers  to  the  arguments,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  pro- 
duced, as  though  they  wore  the  author's  own  assertions. 

^^I  say  that  we  must  altogether  holdf  {omnino  tenendum) 
that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain  in  this  Sacra- 
ment. And  this  against  that  conclusion  as  a  whole.  Secondly, 
I  say,  that  every  mode  of  explaining  it "  (i.e.  by  impanation 
or  consubstantiation,  &c.)  'Ms  false.  I  prove  my  first  point  thus. 
We  must  think  as  regards  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  as 
the  Holy  Roman  Church  thinks.     We  receive  this  (rule)  from 

BaMdk  oon.    that  article  of  the  Creed.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church.   And  we 

tradiots  Dr. 

Potfy'i  M.     have  it  from  '  extra,  de  haereticis,  ad  abolendam.'  But  the  Holv 

eertion.  •' 

•  The  italics  are  Dr.  Pnaey's. 

t  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  8.    Black  letter.    Parisiis,  1517.    In  the  Britieh  MoBenm. 
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Roman  Church  holds^  that  in  this  Sacrament  neither  the  snb- 
stance  of  bread  remains,  nor  the  substance  of  wine ;  bnt  that 
it  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ/'  He 
thereupon  quotes  the  Council  of  Lateran.  Then  follow  his 
answers  to  the  reasonings  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted. 

''  Against  every  one  of  those  modes ''  (of  explaining  the  Real 
Presence)  '^  I  argue.  It  is  first  of  all  evident  from  what  we 
have  already  said,  that  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Church 
the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain,  although,  absolutely 
speaking,  it  could  so  exist,  and  the  Body  of  Christ  be  present 
there  without  any  conversion,  as  has  been  said  above.  Hence 
though  this  mode  is  possible,  nevertheless  it  is  de  facto  false. 

*'  In  answer  to  the  first  argument  of  the  others,  I  say,  that  in 
the  Scripture,  whether  in  John  vi.  or  elsewhere,  as,  e.g,  1  Cor. 
vi.,  *the  bread  which  we  breaJc,  ^c/  or  in  that  testimony,  'J 
am  the  living  bread,  Sfc^  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  not 
called  bread  because  the  substance  of  bread  truly  remains  in 
it,  whether  assumed  or  not.  But  it  is  called  bread  either  on 
account  of  the  species  of  bread,  or  on  account  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  Itself  truly  contained  therein,  which  is  truly  spiritual 
Food  of  the  soul,  by  Which,  after  the  manner  of  bread,  we  are 
restored. 

'^  In  answer  to  the  second  argument,  I  say,  that  though  it  bo 
not  explicitly  stated  (explicetur)  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Creeds, 
it  h<LS  nevertheless  been  sufficiently  defined  by  the  Church  and  by 
the  same  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Gospels  were  composed,  and  the 
Creeds  also.  And  it  behoves  the  advanced  (provectos)  to  hold 
it.  Nor  can  the  contrary  be  held  without  injury  tofaith  ;  (sana 
fide)." 

In  answer  to  the  third  objection,  he  explains  the  language  of 
the  Fathers  in  a  Catholic  sense.  The  solution  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  insertion.  He  then  proceeds  thus  : — ''  In  answer  to 
the  fourth  argument  I  say,  that  it  behoves  us  to  hold  this  way 
of  understanding  the  article  to  belong  to  the  truth,  although  it 
be  a  more  difficult  way;  and  that,  because  it  is  t}-ue  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  to  which  God  has  made  known 
that  this  truth  is  so;  which  is  alone  in  the  Power  of  God, 
not  in  the  Power  of  the  Church.  But  nevertheless  She  has 
declared  and  defined  it  to  be  true,  although  many  difficulties 
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follow  from  this  truths  or^  at  leasts  are  granted  as  its  conse- 
quence ;  such  as  that  accidents  should  be  without  a  subject, 
and  that  accidents  should  nourish ;  in  a  waj  however  which 
shall  be  declared  presently/' 
Br.PoMT't        The  next  witness  is  Nicholas  of  Cusa.     It  cannot  be  denied 
^H^MM,  Ni-    that  this  writer  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  erudition ;  though 
CvM^  his  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  the  important  part 

which  he  played  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  Pontificate 
of  four  Popes.  His  philosophical  leanings  were  Platonic ;  and 
he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools. 
As  regards  Theology^  he  at  first  publicly  defended  the  supe- 
riority of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  over  the  Supreme  Pontiff; 
but  enlightened  by  the  endless  dissensions  of  which  he  was 
eye-witness  among  those  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Basle^ 
he  retracted  his  former  error.  Nevertheless,  though  personally 
a  saintly  and  energetic  Bishop,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  his  theological 
writings  wore  too  original  to  be  safe  or  solid.  He  was  inclined 
to  mysticism ;  and  appears  to  have  given  to  the  idea  of  num- 
bers and  to  mathematical  principles,  a  dangerous  importance 
in  the  sacred  domain  of  faith.  Without  intending  to  subscribe 
to  the  judgement  of  the  writer,  (as  we  are  unable  to  speak  of 
the  writings  of  Nicholas  from  personal  acquaintance,  and 
opinions  widely  opposed  have  been  entertained  and  expressed 
concerning  him  and  his  works,)  it  may  notwithstanding  be 
useful  to  present  to  our  readers  Tennemann's  estimate  of  the 
latter.  He  thus  introduces  Cardinal  Cusanus :  * — "  A  man,'' 
he  says,  "  of  raro  sagacity  and  an  able  mathematician  j  who 
arranged  and  republished  the  Neo-Platonic  system,  (to  which 
he  was  much  inclined),  in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid 
of  his  mathematical  knowledge.  He  ventured  upon  some 
philosophical  explanations  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  not 
easy  to  be  understood  nor  defended ;  but  of  which  so  much 
may  be  stated,  that  he  presumed  the  Almighty  to  be  Unity, 
and  the  Father  of  Equality,  and  of  that  which  associates  and 
unites  Equality  to  Unity,  (by  which  ho  dared  to  signify  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost).     According  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to 

•  Manual  of  tlie  History  of  Philoaophj,  §  285,  p.  266. 
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know  directly  and  immediately  tliis  absolate  unity^  (Divinity)^ 
because  we  can  make  approaches  to  Him  only  by  the  means 
of  Number  or  Plurality.  Consequently  he  allows  us  only  the 
possession  of  very  imperfect  notions  of  God^  and  those  by  the 
aid  of  mathematical  symbols/'  He  accuses  him  of  Pantheism^ 
and  states  as  one  of  his  opinions^  that  ''the  principles  of 
knowledge  possible  to  us  are  contained  in  our  ideas  of  number, 
and  their  several  relations."  He  concludes :  "  With  such 
opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  Schools.'' 

Dr.  Pnsey  has  quoted  a  passage  from  an  ascetical  work  of 
his,  which  without  the  context  is  simply  unintelligible ;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  context  is  suflSciently  obscure.  We 
shall  not  therefore  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  it,  since  it  is  not  a  theological  statement;  nor,  as  it  Sii'Sl^ 
stands  in  Dr.  Pusey's  work,  does  it  prove  anything,  except  SSpSS?! 
that  certain  Theologians  held  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  •*«»^*«*»- 
in  the  olden  time ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  Cusanus 
includes  under  the  name  of  Theologian,  all  who,  whether 
heretics  or  orthodox,  have  applied  their  mind  to  Theological 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  his  anagogical  appli- 
cation of  the  Eucharistic  change  to  the  transformation  of  the 
beatified  soul,  is  explicitly  developed  from  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  For  the  sake  of  such 
as  may  be  curious  to  examine  it,  we  give  the  quotation  at 
length  in  the  Appendix.'*' 

The  last  witness  whom  Dr.  Pusey  summons  to  his  aid  is  JJiSeenth 
Alphonsus  de  Castro.    It  would  be  curious  indeed,  if  he  could  ^^^  ^1" 
obtain  any  confirmation  of  his  assertion  from  this  writer,  who  Siiro. 
survived  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (which  were 
held  under  the  Pontificates  of  Paul  III.  and  Jnlius  III.),  and 
died  during  the  interval  of  its  ten  years'  suspension.     But 
what  is  the  substance  of  his  testimony  ?     Dr.  Pusey  shall  be 
allowed  to  tell  us  himself.     ''  It  is  even  admitted  by  some,  that 
the  Failiers  say  little  of  the  Roman  doctrine.     Alphonsus  de 
Castro  pleads  in  behalf  of  Indulgences,  that  '  many  things  are 
known  to  those  who  come  after,  of  which  those  old  writers  were 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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wholly  ignorant/  For  of  the  Transuhsicmtiatimi  of  bread  into 
the  Body  of  Christy  there  is  rare  mention  in  ancient  writers'* 

Now^  we  have  more  than  one  observation  to  make  on  this 
last  proof,  which  Dr.  Pusey  puts  forward. 

First  of  all,  he  tells  ns  that ''  some*'  have  evenafl&rmed  what 
he  assumes  De  Castro  to  have  asserted.  Yet  we  have  seen  that 
not  a  few  of  his  authorities  expressly  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  as  one  of  their  principal  proofs  for  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation.  We  may  add  that  Catholic  Theologians, 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  almost  universally 
do  the  same.  If,  then,  there  are  "  some,'*  why  has  Dr.  Pusey 
only  quoted  this  Franciscan  ?    Who  are  the  other  some  ? 

Secondly,  if  Alphonsus  de  Castro  had  affirmed  that  the 
Fathers  say  little  of  this  Soman  doctrine,  it  could  in  no  wise 
even  help  to  prove  that  Transubstantiation  was  an  open  ques* 
tion  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  complain  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  omitted  to 
give  the  context,  which  would  at  once  have  disproved  his 
assertion  that  it  was  an  open  question,  and  would  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  on  the  inference  which  he  has  made  from 
the  quotation.  We  will  supply  the  omission ;  and  see  what 
light  it  will  throw  on  the  writer's  meaning. 

'^  Of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  much 
more  rare  (mention) ;  of  purgatory  nearly  nothing,  especially 
among  the  Greek  writers.  For  this  reason,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  purgatory  is  not  believed  by  the  Greeks.  Neverthe- 
AJphonm  less,  who  but  a  heretic  will  dare  to  deny  these  doctrines, 
eontradiots     bccause  thcv  are  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  under  such 

Dr.  PuMy't  •^  "^ 

navies  ?  For  the  Church  daily  progresses  in  Her  members, 
since  God  enlightens  Her  daily  more  and  more.  For  which 
reason  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  morning.  '  Who  is 
this,'  says  Holy  Scripture,  'who  progresses  like  the  morn- 
ing 7 '  But  the  morning  at  its  commencement  has  a  more 
feeble  light,  which  increases  as  time  goes  on.  So  also  is  it 
with  the  Church.  Hence,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  many  matters 
will  be  more  clearly  and  plainly  found  out  by  those  who  come 
after  us,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  us  at  present.''* 

•  AdTersufi  HroreeeB,  1.  viii.  f.  226.    We  have  inEertcd  the  last  part  cf  this 
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De  Castro  then  tells  us  in  the  context  which  we  have  jast 
given^  that  these  doctrines  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Fathers 
under  such  names  or  titles,  {sub  talibus  nominibus).  This  would 
seem  to  modify  his  previous  assertion  which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes. 
At  least  it  is  possible  that  he  intended  such  modification.  But 
we  add,  that  unless  he  is  to  be  considered  as  contradicting 
himself  in  the  course  of  one  treatise,  he  must  have  so  intended 
it.  For  in  another  part  of  this  same  work ''  adversus  Eoereses  " 
he  mentions  a  fifth  heresy  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist* 
''  which  asserts  that  after  consecration  the  same  bread  remains, 
which  was  there  before  consecration.^'  He  enumerates  Wicliff 
and  Luther  among  those  who  maintained  this  error.  And  to 
refute  the  assertion  of  the  latter,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ  was 
invented  only  three  hundred  years  before,  he  quotes  from  An- 
selm,  Haymo,  Theophylact,  Isidore,  John  Damascene,  Augus- 
tine, Ambrose,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Eusebius  of  Emesa, 
Cyprian,  Pontian  Pope,  Irenaaus,  and  Pope  Telesphorus; 
and  thus  concludes  :  ''  These  testimonies  then,  so  numerous  and 
of  su^h  men,  ought  to  be  enough  to  show  to  Luther,  that  Transub- 
stantiation  is  not  new,  or  only  three  hundred  years  old,  as  he 
asserts,  but  much  older, — declared  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Church.  If  he  contends  about  the  word  that  it  is  new,  we  do 
not  care  about  words,  but  about  the  reality."  A  little  lower 
downf  he  quotes  the  Councils  of  Lateran  under  Innocent  III., 
and  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ^'  to  show  the  definitions  of  the 
Church  in  this  matter." 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  be  convinced,  that  Alphonsus 
de  Castro  has  signally  failed  in  supporting  the  cause  in 
defence  of  which  ho  was  summoned.  We  may  therefore  dis- 
miss him,  and  proceed  to  sum  up  the  result  of  our  investi- 
gations. 

Dr.  Puscy  has  produced  sixteen  witnesses  to  prove,  that  the 
remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  was  an  open 
question  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.     We 


passage  to  show,  that  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  deyelopmont  was  no  new  inven- 
tion to  satisfy  a  present  difficulty.     It  is  at  least  three  hundred  years  old. 
•  L.  vi.  fol.  177.    AntrerpisB,  1656.  f  Ibidem,  fol.  181. 
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have  examined  them^  and  found  that  almost  all  of  them  assert 
exactly  the  opposite.  Only  one  out  of  the  number  ventures  on 
the  assertion.  And  Peter  d'Ailly  speaks  in  a  very  doubtful 
way.  He  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  Tran- 
substantiation  does  not  follow  evidently  from  the  determination 
of  the  Church ;  though  it  is  more  favoured  by  Her  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers.  S.  Thomas  declares  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  to  be  false  and  heretical.  S.  Bonaventure 
asserts,  that  it  is  to  be  reprobated  as  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  and  to  reason,  and  that  it  has  no  one  among  the 
Doctors  to  defend  it.  Durandus  tells  us,  thatTransubstantiation 
is  evident  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  definition 
of  the  Church.  Ocham  says  the  same.  Innocent  III.  was  the 
author  of  its  more  explicit  declaration  in  the  Lateran  Council. 
Scotus  repeats  that  it  has  been  defined  by  the  Church  to  be  of 
the  verity  of  faith.  Cajetan  echoes  the  declaration  of  S. 
Thomas  that  the  opinion  of  the  remaining  of  the  substances 
of  bread  and  wine  is  heretical.  Hurtado  traces  the  definition 
of  Transubstantiation  by  the  Church,  back  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Suarez  is  of  the  same  mind.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Susa,  refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  Melchior 
Canus  declares  it  to  be  of  faith,  and  the  opposite  opinion  to 
be  heretical.  Biel  agrees  with  the  rest,  that  it  had  been  defined 
by  the  Church.  Bassolis,  while  repeating  the  same,  asserts 
that  consubstantiation  is  false,  and  cannot  be  held  without 
losing  the  faith.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  says  nothing  either  way,  at 
least  expressly,  though  indirectly  he  confirms  the  general  voice. 
And  the  last  witness,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  condemns  the 
theory,  for  which  Dr.  Puscy  is  pleading,  as  a  heresy.  And 
these  are  Dr.  Pusey's.  own  witnesses.  In  an  Appendix  to  this 
essay,  we  give  a  catena  of  Theologians  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  simply  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  preceding, 
and  demonstrate,  by  their  general  consent,  that  Dr.  Pusey's 
assertion  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.* 

•  Sco  Appendix  A. 
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§  5. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  misconception  concern-  Dr.  Pu^t 
ing  the  novelty  of  the  Catholic  dogma  which  forms  the  subject  ^^B^aanm 
of  this  essay,  we  must  return  to  a  statement  of  his^  on  which  tn&Maiwuii. 
we  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length.     In  his  ''  Eirenicon  '^  dungMi. 
he  gives  it  as  his  deUberate  conviction  (p.  24),  that  'Hhere 
must  be  a  real  differetice  between  the  meaning  tohich  it  [i.  e.  the 
word  Transubstantiation]  had  in  the  minds  of  the  Sclioolmen,  and 
that  which  it  must  now  have  since  tlie  Catechism  of  the  Cou/ncil 
of  Trent"     He  imagines  that  since  that  time,  though  the 
Church  of  Home  has  retained  Her  old  formulas,  nevertheless 
a  new  meaning  has  been  attached  to  them  by  the  Tridentine 
Catechism,  which  identifies  them  with  the  so-called  Anglican 
theory,  and  teaches  consubstantiation,  (which,  bo  it  observed. 
She  has  repeatedly  condemned,)  under  the  old  name  of  Tran- 
substantiation.    In  a  word,  if  Her  definitions  can  boast  of  a 
certain  antiquity.  She  has  changed  the  doctrine  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  the  expression. 

Dr.  Pusey  gives  three  reasons  for  his  conviction.  HbtiirM 


The  first  is,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  substance  has  thlTMnTie. 
changed  in  the  course  of  time  comprehended  between  these  The'nwt 


two  epochs.   This  argument  has  been  already  destroyed  in  our  toiuMi. 
philosophical  introduction. 

The  second  is,  that  the  Schoolmen  before  the  Council  of  Th«  Meond 
Trent  by  their  peculiar  notions  about  substance,  which,  he  •oond. 
says,  they  identified  with  matter,  overthrew  the  notion  of  a 
Sacrament,  in  that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  became  the 
same ;  whereas  the  Catechism  of  Trent  seems  to  concede  all 
that  Dr.  Pusey  requires.  This,  too,  we  have  refuted,  by  show- 
ing that  the  Schoolmen  made  no  such  mistake  about  substance 
as  Dr.  Pusey  imagines,  and  that  accidents  have  a  real  being 
of  their  own,  and  action  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that  they 
truly  constitute  the  outward  sign,  as  the  Doctors  of  the  School, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  unanimous  in 
declaring.  But  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  they  had 
been  so  unlearned  as  to  confound  substance  with  matter,  this 
would  have  been  so  far  from  lajring  them  open  to  the  objection 
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of  confounding  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified^  that  on  the 
contrary  it  would  have  carried  them  still  further  off  firom  the 
possibility  of  such  an  identification ;  since  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  them  would  have  added  to  the  sign  the  substantial  form, 
over  and  above  the  accidents ;  though  they  would  thus  have 
diminished  its  value  as  a  ^ign,  and  would  have  approximated 
to  that  heretical  teaching  of  the  Lutherans,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
asserts  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Establishment. 
The  third  The  third  reason  we  will  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 

S»*^.    ,      of  its  author.    The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches 

BeowiM  uie 

SeCouSrif'  *^^*  *^®  accidents  retain  the  quality  natural  to  bread,  of  sup- 
^whS*th»t    PO^^^K  ^^^  nourishing ;  but  the  Schoolmen  thought  that  with 
iouriS?S?  *^®  change  of  substance  that  power  of  nourishing  ceased. 
tiwSSeT        There  remain  then  two  subjects  of  inquiry : — 
that  they  did.       jg^^  ^j^g  there  been  any  such  opposition  of  opinion  con- 
tionilorcon-  ccming  the  nutritive  power  of  the  accidents,  as  Dr.  Pusey 

supposes  ? 

2ndly.  Has  a  meaning  been  attached  by  Theologians  since 

the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  word  Transubstantiation,  different 

from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  by  Theologians  before  the 

time  of  the  Council  ? 
lit  question.       To  begin  with  the  first,  (upon  which  the  second  in  consider- 
found  an        able  mcasuro  depends,)  we  reply,  that  no  such  difference  of 
oninionaeto   opiniou  cxists  betwecu  these  respective  Schools  of  the  Church, 

wliether  the^.__._,-^  /.V^-r* 

accidents       Bavo  in  tho  bewildered  tancy  of  iJr.  Jrusey. 

nourished  r  </  »/ 

But  in  order  to  make  our  answer  more  complete,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  questions  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  confounded.     The  one 
is  a  question  of  fact  j  the  other  of  mode,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
tho  way  of  explaining  the  fact. 
As  regards         Tho  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  de  facto  the  accidents 
thJir^ou.      in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourish  the  human  body.     After  their 
S'no^fiTe^"  corruption  in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  after  the  cessation 
o^^on.         of  tho  Sacramental  Presence,  do  they  add  to  the  natural  sub- 
stance, and  restore  its  losses  ?     And  here,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  Doctors  of  the  School,  whether  before  or  after 
the  Council  of  Trent,  answer  in  the  aflSrmative.     And  they 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  of  personal  experience, 
in  confirmation  of  their  decision. 
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We  have  only  been  able  to  discover  two  who  dissent,  Alber- 
tos  Magnus  and  Cameracensis.  And  these,  while  denying 
that  they  can  nourish  substantially,  admit  that  they  have  a 
certain  power  of  nourishment  proper  to  them  as  accidents  (de 
Eucharistia,  d.  iii.  tr.  8,  a.  I,  n.  5,  t.  xxi.  p.  69).  Albertus  in 
particular  speaks  of  two  sorts  of  nourishment;  one  which 
satisfies  hunger  and  thirst,  the  other,  which  restores  substance 
that  has  been  lost.  The  former  he  concedes  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  species,  but  not  the  latter.  But  the  rest,  e.  g.,  Innocent 
III.  (de  Sacram.  Altaris,  iv.  9),  S.  Thomas  (3*«  Ixxvii.  6, 
4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  a.  2,  q.  5,  &c.),  S.  Bonaventure  (in  4  d.  xu.  Q.  1, 
part.  1,  a.  2,  q.  1),  Scotus  (in  4  d.  xii.  Q.  6),  Durandus  (in  4 
d.  xiii.  Q.  2,  n.  10),  Ocham,*  Ludolph  the  Carthusian  (Vita 
Jesu  X',  2'  parte,  c.  56,  Antverpiao,  1618),  Hales,t  Biel, 
Bassolis,t  Innocent  V.  (4  d.  xii.  Q.  3,  a.  2,  Tolos83,  1652), 
Argentina  (4  d.  xii.  Q.  2,  a.  2,  ^'Quantum''  ad  2™,  Vonetiis, 
1564),  Capreolus§  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  Cajetan  {ad  L), 
and  Dominic  Soto  about  the  time  of  the  Council  (in  4  d.  x. 
Q.  2,  a.  6,  p.  256,  Duaci,  1013),  and  Suarez  (in  3'  disp.  Ivii. 
§  3),  Vasquez  (in  3'  disp.  cxcv.  cc.  3 — 5),  Henno  (tract,  de 
Buch.  disp.  vi.  Q.  3,  Colonia9  Agrippin83,  1718,  t.  i.),  Gonet 
(Clypeus  Thomist.  de  Sacr.  disp.  vi.  a.  5,  n.  37,  Parisiis,  1669, 
t.  v.),  Gotti  (Theol.  Dogm.  tract,  vii.  Q.  3,  dub.  4,  §  3,  n.  22, 
Venetiis,  1763,  t.  iii.),  Sylvius  (in  3"  Q.  Ixxvii.  a.  6),  Lugo  (de 
Sacr.  Euch.  disp.  x.  sect.  2,  n.  29),  Lessius  (in  3"*  Q.  Ixxvii. 
a.a.  5  and  6),  Valentia  (in  3*'"  disp.  vi.  Q.  v.  p.  4),  since  that 
epoch,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  accidents  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  nourish  substantially  the  human  body. 
Innocent  V.  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  declares, 
that  ''although  certain  of  the  older  Theologians,  as  Praepositivus, 
said  that  they  only  nourished  by  a  miracle,  nevertheless  it  is 
commonhj  said  that  they  nourish,  as  is  evident  to  the  senses. 
But  opinions  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  nourishment."  Henno 
says,  that  "it  is  the  common  opinion  and  certain/'  Lessius, 
that  "  it  is  the  common  opinion,  and  proved  by  experience.*' 


*  In  tho  passage  already  qaoted  from  the  Centilogiam. 

t  Qaoted  by  Suarez.  %  ^^^  ^^  passages  already  referred  to. 

§  Quoted  by  Suarez. 
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But  though  there  is  all  but  complete  unanimity  as  regards 
the  fact  of  the  nutritive  power  of  tho  accidents,  there  was 
from  tho  olden  time,  and  is  still,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  nutrition  is 
effected.  Innocent  V.*  enumerates  four  modes  of  explanation 
current  in  his  time.  The  first  two  assumed  alike^  that  the 
accidents  nourished  of  themselves.  But  the  one  supposed 
them  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  their  own  virtue;  the  other,  by 
their  conversion  into  substance.  The  last  two  affirmed  that 
the  accidents  nourished  by  means  of  some  substance  sustaining 
them,  at  the  time  when  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ceased 
to  be  present.  The  one  declared  that  the  original  substance 
returned,  which  S.  Thomas  and  the  common  voice  of  Theolo- 
gians justly  pronounce  impossible ;  the  other]  asserted  that  a 
new  substance,  or  at  least  new  matter,  is  created  by  God. 

Of  these  various  opinions,  the  one  which  gives  most  of 
independent  action  to  the  species  or  accidents,  and  which 
attributes  to  quantity  itself  a  possible  nutritive  power  for  the 
restoration  of  substance,  is  that  maintained  by  S.  Thomas, 
Capreolus,  apparently  by  Innocent  III.,  and  others,  who  were 
Doctors  of  the  anto-Tridcntino  School.  The  all  but  universal 
opinion  of  Theologians  since  that  Council  is,  that  accidents 
cannot  of  themselves  afford  substantial  nourishment,  and  that 
consequently  new  matter  is  created  by  God  for  that  purpose. 
So  that  while  the  Catholic  Schools  were  all  but  unanimous  on 
tho  particular  question  of  fact,  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  supposes 
them  to  differ ;  on  the  other  question  of  the  mode,  the  difference 
between  the  older  Scholastics  and  the  post-Tridentine  is  ex- 
actly the  inverse  of  that  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  affirmed.  Though 
even  here  the  difference  is  very  small ;  since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  media)val  Doctors  maintained  the  opinion,  which 
has  been,  and  is,  the  more  common  among  Theologians,  since 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

And  now  as  regards  tho  Tridentine  Catechism,  does  it  at 
all  innovate  in  its  teaching  on  tho  old  tradition  ?  How  does 
it  treat  the  two  points  which  we  have  been  considering  ?  As 
regards  the  first,  it  gives  an  affirmative  answer.    But  as  regards 

•  In  eodem  loco. 
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the  second,  it  is  absolutely  silent.  There  is  an  apparently 
slight  diflTerence  between  Dr.  Pusey's  quotation  from  the  work, 
and  the  words  of  the  Catechism  itself,  which  illustrates  very 
clearly  our  assertion.*  They  do  not  say  that  the  accidents  have 
a  natural  power  of  nourishing  the  body ;  but  that  the  Eucharist 
has.  It  is  as  though  its  compilers  expressly  intended  to  exclude 
this  controversy  of  the  Schools  from  a  work,  which  was  in- 
tended for  popular  instruction  in  the  faith. 

The  solution  of  this  first  question  spares  us  the  necessity  of  Jjj^jj^ 
entering  into  any  detail  as  regards  the  second.    We  shall  here  g|g^^^^ 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  simple  and  categorical  denial  ^^  "Jfj^ 
to  Dr.  Pusey's  statement.     More  than  suflScient  evidence  will  Sf1|^^ 
be  given  in  the  Appendix  that  he  is  quite  mistaken.     It  will  S^r^Thi 
be  clear  irom  the  passages  there  quoted,  that  whether  before  ■»w^»«'*»»««>« 
or  after  the  Tridentine  Council,  the  definitions  are  substantially 
the   same  ; — ^the   theological    conclusions   from  the  Catholic 
dogma  the  same ; — the  same  questions  discussed,  presupposing 
the  same  philosophical  ideas ; — and   finally,  the  terminology 
the  same. 

We  shall  however,  doubtless,  be  excused,  if,  before  dismiss-  unMiJmi^ 
ing  this  second  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  we  seize  the  occasion  to  {J^^lS 
introduce  a  parallel  between  the  teaching  on  this  subject  of  two  J^^JJ^ 
of  the  earliest  Theologians  of  the  School  on  the  one  hand,  and  £SSr«- 
that  of  a  great  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  other ;  «»i*iiA. 
since  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  quoting  the  authority 
of  one  of  England's  noblest  and  most  illustrious  children. 

The  first  shall  be  Cardinal  PuUus,  the  Father  of  the  Schools, 
as  some  call  him,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  S.  Bernard, 
the  last  of  the  Fathers.  He  thus  explains  the  Catholic  teaching 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  -AJtar :  t — 

"  But  since  the  bread  by  the  power  of  Christ  is  changed 
into  the  Body,  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood,  of  a  truth  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be  what  it  was,  and 
becomes  that,  which  before  it  was  not.  Nevertheless  the 
properties  of  both  these  passing  substances  (transeuntium) 
remain.     Hence  it  happens  that   our  five  senses  find  after 


•  Parte  ii.  c.  4,  Q.  38,  p.  192.     Lipsiflo,  1846. 
t  Sentt.  Parte  riii.  c.  6.    Parisiis,  1655. 
P 
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«iL?*=CTarl:-.  ts-'-s:  tlv-  riTnii  c^rfrr*?  ::.  For  tHe  sight  per- 
ceir^*  rhr  :":m  •::  brrsi  iz-i  •mI:::^  •;:  Tsine-  The  hearing 
perc-eiTOi  w::h  :le  e^  :lr  brrV%— z  ::  rl-?  bread,  and  the 
foir.:i2  •: -:  :  r'  :hr  'w~lz.r.  Tiir  r.  ■  jirlls  cj  :le  smell,  the  palate 
fcj  tL?  :a=:e,.  Cr:e7ri.ine  :•:-?  r^LTur-?  c  f  each.  And  by  the  touch 
roa^hn-r=5  or  5ir.>::'::r.-:=?.  rjir-iz-rs?  ir  sifhiess,  is  not  sifted 
our  cilit^iT  .  Tiirrer'ir^^  tiir  $:::  stance  r^Ss^s  away^  but  the 
'aiMii-r-ii.    :":m  rvmiir.?.     T::i  'w-.iz.cLrr  a:  z.eiwiier;   bat  you 

Pn-i  iriini  =hill  :•=  Prr-^r  ■::  P::::-rrSj  who  lived  abont  the 
sarrv  ::=.■:-  as  Pull  is.    SirJ-kiz^  on  ih.e  s^sie  subject,  he  sava  :* 

'■  TherE:  i:?  a  thiri  ki:ii  •;:  o'-^nr-?,  whioh  is  only  found  here, 
(i*.  •:.  in  :ne  Hilj  Eu/n^ris:  :  viz.  whi-n  the  snbstance  of  bread 
pas-rv?  izLZ'-j  :h-:-  sub?:  in?:-  ■::  iho  Br-iy  or'  Christ,  while  never- 
thel€-s=  all  th-?  properrivs  i^-hi/n  were  in  :he  bread  remain.  For 
after  tha:  Djnversion  there  arre:\r:j  "^hiieness  in  the  Host,  and 
a  ro'^md  form,  and  the  stanip  en  it.  The  substance  of  bread 
however  has  been  cLiEa*ed  in:o  the  substance  of  the  Lord's 
Body." 

The  tliirJ,  whi-ni  we  quote,  is  the  glorious  English  martyr 
Sir  Thomas  iL^r-j.  Fot  will  be  slow  t .■»  rec»:gnize  the  close 
parall-l ;  all  will  a:  onoe  aokn .wle-I^re  the  beauty  of  the 
passa^'e.     These  are  his  w-rrds  :  + — 

"  ^^  e  mu-te  marke  and  consider,  that  in  ihys  blessed 
Sacrament  there  are  two  t hinges  aotiiallye  and  reallye  con- 
teyned.  dhie,  that  is  a  verve  boJvlye  substaunce,  and  that  is  the 
verj-e  blessed  Bodye  and  Bloud  or'  our  Sa\-iour  Himselfe.  The 
tother,  that  is  not  anye  siibs:ai;noe.  but  aooidentcs ;  that  is  to 
wit,  those  accydentes  that  wore  botVrt^  in  the  breade  and 
wyne,  whyche  breade  and  ^vj-ne  are  converted  by  the  almighty 
power  of  God  into  the  verye  Bodye  and  Bloud  of  Christ ;  those 
accidentos,  I  saye,  of  whytenessc,  roduosse,  hardnesse,  soft- 
nesse,  weyghte,  savour  and  taste,  and  such  other  like,  remaine 
and  abyde  in  the  blessed  Sacramonte,  and  by  the  myghtye 
power  of  almighty  God,  they  remade  witho  Jt  the  bodye,  of 

•  Senit.  Parte  t.  c.  12.     Pansifs.  Ifioo. 

t  A  Tr.ati.e  upon  :Lo  Pa*.:.n.  The  se.vnd  l.viuiv  upon  the  BloMea 
Sacrament,  p.  1532,  black  letter,  a.  !.  et  a.  "«OMea 
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wliich  they  be  the  accidents.  Which,  whyle  they  be  now 
neither  accidentes  in  the  breade  and  wyne  (sythe  bread 
or  wyne  none  is  ther)  nor  accidentes  unto  the  blessed  Body 
and  Blonde  of  Christ  (which  two  thinges  are  the  onely  corporal! 
Bubstaunce  that  are  there),  and  accidentes  are  not  naturally, 
nor  the  mynde  of  a  lyvinge  man  can  not  well  ymagine  how 
any  accident  canne  be  but  in  a  bodely  substaunce  where- 
unto  it  is  accident,  and  whereupon  it  dependeth,  muche  foly 
were  it  therefore  muche  to  muse  thereupon,  howe  and  in 
what  wise,  and  wherein,  these  accidentes  abyde  and  are  con- 
served. *  But  that  question,  with  manye  suche  other  mo, 
wherwith  a  proud  curious  mynd  hath  caryed  many  a  man  out 
of  faith,  lette  us  remytte  unto  God.  For  as  Ho  onely  can 
make  those  myracles,  so  can  He  onelye  tell  howe.^' 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  as  yet  concluded  that  part  of  his  Another  «r. 

,  .  .       .  gument  of 

argument  against  the  Catholic  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  i)r.,Pu»ey 
which  he  constructs   out   of  the   supposed   teaching  of  the  gjjjf*^;^ 
Scholastic  Theologians.  He  makes  the  following  statement:* —  ^I^^S'ex- 
''  Now  as  bearing  upon  these  passages  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  Sl^^cho- 
clear  that  the  words  which  they  (the  Scholastics)  press  against  JS^jJJ^e 
us  do  not  express  their  belief;  for,  while  they  urge  against  us  JJSJjf ** 
the  words,   conversion,   and  the  like,  they  themselves,  when 
explaining  their  meaning,  speak  of  nothing   less  than  con- 
version.     Adduction,    production,  reproduction,   conservation, 
constitution,  unition,  are  not  Transubstantiation,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  opposed  to  it/' 

Strange  fact  !  Post-Tridentine  Theologians,  discoursing 
expressly  on  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  defending  usqu^ 
ad  unguem  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, — men,  too, 
whose  erudition  and  genius  have  made  them  illustrious  in 
the  judgement  of  the  Church,  are,  it  would  seem,  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  and  of  theological 
science,  that  in  their  writings  they,  unconsciously,  of  course, 
oppose  what  they  undertake  to  defend,  and  are  simply 
heretical,  where  they  meant  to  be  orthodox.  Is  it  not  more 
probable,  on  the  whole,  that  Dr.  Pusey,  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  scientific  system  and  Catbolic  tradition,  in  which  they 

*  Notes  on  the  Beal  Fresence,  &o.,  Doto  B,  p.  814. 
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hved,  has  mL^anderstood  them ;  and  either  has  been  nnabl 
to  discover,  or  has  not  concerned  himself  to  ascertain,  wha 
precise  point  they  are  professing  to  discoss  ?  One  woolc 
have  imagined  that  mere  self-diffidence  wonld  have  indacei 
him  to  pause^  ere  he  indicted  so  grave  and  nnUkelj  a  charge 
against  sach  men  as  Saarez,  Vasqnez,  Lngo,  Dominic  Soto 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  De  Valentia.  The  real  fact  is,  tha 
the  Oxford  Professor  has,  as  nsual,  ntterly  mistaken  thei 
drift,  and  confounded,  (as  indeed  he  has  done  aU  through  hi 
animadversions,)  two  questions,  which  are  essentially  distinct 
The  divine  action  in  Transubstantiation  consists  of  two  partia 
actions;  one  which  regards  the  ft rminu^  a  quo,  or  the  sub 
stances  of  bread  and  wine,  the  other  which  regards  th< 
iennihus  ad  quern,  or  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Di 
Pusey  supposes  the  Scholastics  to  be  speaking  of  the  former 
while  really  they  are  solely  concerned  with  the  latter,  abou 
which  there  are  special  difficulties.  For  in  all  natural  con 
versions  the  resultant  or  term  of  the  change  commences,  a 
we  have  already  seen,  to  exist  by  virtue  of  that  change ;  wherea 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Altar,  as  S.  Thomas  has  remarked 
one  thing  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  it  from  all  othe 
conversions  is,  that  the  tenninus  a<l  quern  is  already  existing 
and  merely  receives  a  new  ubication. 

The  Scholastics  then,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  were  die 
cussing,  in  the  passages  which  he  heaps  together,  the  qnestioi 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  section,  an( 
which  is  marked  III.  d.  They  were  endeavouring  to  determine 
the  formal  nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  this  Sacrament,  no 
as  regards  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine, — about  whos^ 
desition  and  conversion  there  is  a  perfect  unanimity  amonj 
them,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ; — but  as  regards  th* 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ; — whether  our  Lord  is  there  by  ai 
adductive,  productive,  reproductive,  consen'ative,  constitutive 
or  unitivc  action.  Tliis  is  a  question,  which  has  not  beei 
defined  by  the  Church,  and  consequently  is  still  agitated  ii 
the  Schools. 

This  misconception  has  led  Dr.  Pusey  into  at  least  on* 
serious  inaccuracy  in  his  quotations.  We  do  not  for  on 
moment  suppose  that  ho  did  it  intentionally.     Ho  evident! 
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thought  that  the  word  which  he  has  omitted  made  no  difference. 
But  this  only  shows  more  convincingly  his  entire  incompetence 
to  treat  the  subject  under  discussion. 

He  quotes  Vasquez  as  saying,*  ^Hhat  Transubstantiation 
is  no  change^  nor  the  production  of  anything,  but  only  a  sort 
of  relation  of  order  between  the  substance  which  cometh  to  an 
end,  and  that  into  which  it  is  said  to  end.''  What  Vasquez 
really  does  say  is  something  very  different  from  this.  We 
will  quote  the  passage  literally  as  the  author  has  it.f  ^^  That 
(opinion)  is,  that  the  formal  idea  {ratio  formalis)  of  Transub- 
stantiation is  neither  the  change  nor  the  production  of  any- 
thing, but  a  certain  relation  of  order  between  the  substance 
that  ceases  to  be,  and  that  into  which  it  is  said  to  end,  as 
will  bo  explained  further  on.  Hence  it  happens  that  this 
conversion,  or  Transubstantiation,  has  something  in  common 
with  other  actions  and  changes ;  but  is  like  no  one  in  every 
respect.'* 

Dr.  Pusey  has  omitted,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  the 
fomialis  ratio,  on  which  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  turns. 
He  has  not  moreover  given  the  explanation  which  Vasquez 
promised.  We  subjoin  it.  J  "  But  the  words  of  Christ  cannot 
be  true,  unless  they  make  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
present  under  the  species  (or  accidents),  and  destroy  the 
bread ;  as  wo  have  proved  by  the  passages  which  we  have 
quoted.  There  is  therefore  in  this  Sacrament  a  twofold  change 
or  quasi-change ;  the  one,  by  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  made  present ;  the  other,  by  which  the  bread  ceases 
to  exist.  But  neither  of  these  is  formally  conversion  and 
Transubstantiation,  hut  both  of  them  are  the  foundation  of  it  J' 
It  is  now,  we  conceive,  plain  what  Vasquez  meant  by  his 
fonnalis  ratio,  and  what  are  the  true  bearings  of  his  theory. 
According  to  him,  the  formal  quiddity  of  Transubstantiation 
does  not  consist  in  these  two  partial  changes,  though  they  are 
prerequisite  as  its  foundation.  But  it  consists  in  the  order  of 
relation  subsisting  between  the  two  substances,  and  established 

*  Notes  on  the  Beal  Presence,  note  B,  p.  309. 

t  In  3"  diap.  clxxxi.  c.  11,  n.  116.  It  ia  difficult  to  translate  formalis  ratio 
into  adequate  English.  It  denotes,  as  it  wore,  the  difibrentia  in  logic ;  that 
which  formally  constitutes  a  thing  in  its  specific  essence. 

X  Ibidem,  c.  12. 
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by  the  conversion;   by  which  the  desition  of  the  one  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  the  position  of  the  other. 

The  reader  will  be  able,  we  imagine,  after  these  elucidations, 
to  assign  their  real  value  to  the  following  assertions  of  Dr. 
Pusey  :* — 

1.  ^^  Even  the  Roman  Church  hus  not  defined  {although  this 
is  commonly  understood,  aiid  I  am  told  tliat  the  contrary  would 
be  accounted  heresy),  that  the  physical  substance  w  changed/* 

Strange  assertion  that  first,  in  presence  of  the  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  I  Stranger  still  the  second,  which  declares 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  doctrine,  the  contrary  of  which 
has  never  been  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  defined,  could  bo 
accounted  heresy  I 

2.  ^'  Tlie  Roman  Ohurch  has  not  defined  Us  own  word,  «u6- 
stance,  whether  it  be  physical  or  metaphysical.^^ 

We  have  always  been  taught,  that  when  any  one  speaks  of 
things  in  the  concrete  and  as  existing,  he  is  speaking  physi- 
cally.    Metaphysic  deals  with  essences  and  things  abstract. 

3.  ^^  According  to  certain  Schoolmen,  who  have  not  been  can^ 
demned  by  that  Church,  it  is  a  simpler  statement  and  exposed 
to  fewer  difiiculties,  to  believe  that  tvhile  our  Lord's  Blessed  Body 
and  Blood  are  present,  the  natural  substances  remainJ* 

To  sum  up  then,  the  result  of  our  present  examination,  there 
is  not  a  single  proof  for  any  of  Dr.  Pusey's  assertions.  No 
change  has  taken  place,  no  change  can  take  place,  in  the 
Churches  dogmatical  ideas,  and  consequently  in  the  meaning . 
of  Her  solemn  definitions.  The  course  of  time  afiects  Her 
not ;  for  Her  voice  of  authority  is  immutable  in  its  teaching. 
The  doctrines,  which  from  time  to  time  She  enunciates  and 
defines,  are  portions  of  the  one  revealed  truth,  committed  to 
Her  custody,  that  She  may  dispense  it  in  due  season  to  the 
faithful.  Astronomers  tell  us,  that  there  are  stars  which  have 
been  glittering  in  the  distant  heavens  since  the  first  dawn  of 
creation ;  but  their  light  has  not  yet  travelled  to  earth.  So 
in  that  Heaven  of  theologic  truths,  which  God  spread  out 
over  His  new  earth  by  His  incarnate  Word,  star  after  star 
shines  forth,  each  with  its  system  of  implicit  truths  revolving 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  Q,  p.  171. 
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ronnd  it.  And  some  there  are^  whose  light  as  yet  shines  not ; 
for  they  await  their  definition.  But  when  once  the  Church 
has  uttered  Her  infallible  decree,  that  truth  in  its  eternal 
light  must  last,  an  article  of  Her  Greed,  till  the  general  con- 
summation. She  cannot  go  back,  or  change,  or  equivocate, 
or  explain  away.  For  She  is  throughout  time  the  living 
mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Ccelum  et  terra  traiisibunt ; 
verba  aut&ni  Mea  nwi  prceteribunt,"  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away.^^  She 
preserves  intact  the  one  deposit,  which  She  has  received 
from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  also  Her  office,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  render  explicit,  when  it  seems  fitting  to  the 
Divine  Providence,  what  was  before  implicit;  and  by  Her  decree 
to  make,  what  before  had  been  only  a  certain  truth  or  a 
common  opinion  for  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  a  dogma 
of  faith.  So  that,  should  Dr.  Pusey  have  proved  his  point, 
that  the  question  of  the  coexistence  of  bread  and  wine  with 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  had  been  an  open  question  till  fj^2r 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (which  he  has  SJ?®"*" 
signally  failed  of  doing  in  the  case  of  the  witnesses  whom  he  JJ^irtj 
has  brought  forward,)  still  even  on  this  hypothesis  his  con-  *****^ 
elusion  is  quite  inadmissible.  Ho  has  not  moved  onward  one 
step  in  the  direction  to  which  he  would  fain  lead  us.  For  to  us 
Catholics,  it  matters  Uttle  or  nothing,  whether  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  defined  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  or  (as  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,)  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  Church  has  defined  it ; 
and  that  it  is  now  an  article  of  faith,  which  we  must  believe 
on  peril  of  our  salvation.  We  know  too  what  Transubstantia- 
tion  means.  We  do  not  need  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  interpret 
it  to  us.  And  we  know  well  that  two  and  two  shall  cease 
to  be  four,  sooner  than  the  Catholic  Church  abandon  Her 
doctrine  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the  consubstantiation  of 
Luther  and  the  Anglicans. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  objects  that  his  argument  is  conclusive.  And  j^ij^gjj^'* 
he  urges  on  his  behalf, — (we  quote  his  words,)*  that  "  what  is 
once  matter  of  opinion  cannot  hut  remain  matter  of  opinion;  even 

^  Koiei  on  the  B6«l  Flreeenoe,  Sm.,  note  B,  p.  800. 
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as  what  18  tnaitcr  of  faith  must  remain  matter  of  faith.     The 
Church  defines  what  is  already  matter  of  faith.     It  does  not 
make  it  so.'*     Therefore^  if  Transubstantiation  was  an  open 
question  in  the  middle  ages^  it  must  necessarily  be  so  still. 
The  repij.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  some  of  these  propositions  of  Dr. 

Pusey  are  orthodox ;  but  it  is  evidently  not  the  sense  in  which 
he  intended  them.  If  we  consider  faith  objectively,  or  in  other 
words,  the  great  body  of  revealed  truth  contained  in  the  de- 
posit, it  is  quite  true  that  '^  what  is  matter  of  faith  must  remain 
matter  of  faith,^'  and  that  ''  the  Church  defines  what  is  already 
matter  of  faith.  She  does  not  make  it  so.''  For  the  Church 
has  power  neither  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  away  from,  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  Divine  Revelation.  Her  office  is  to  be  its  guardian, 
expositor,  definer,  defender.  But  this  is  evidently,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  not  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Posey 
has  written.  He  refers  to  subjective  faith,  or  to  the  public 
profession  of  all  the  faithful.  For  ho  contrasts  faith  with 
opinion;  and  opinion,  as  such,  has  no  objective  existence. 
And  besides  this,  if  he  were  speaking  of  objective  faith,  his 
observation  would  have  no  force  or  relevancy.  He  means 
then,  that  nothing  which  has  not  been  believed  from  the  very 
beginning  with  an  explicit  credence,  and  consequently  been 
always  an  article  of  faith,  can  ever  become  so  afterwards.  If 
a  doctrine  were  only  an  opinion  in  the  time  of  Tertullian  or 
Cyprian,  it  must  necessarily  be  ever  afterwards  only  an 
opinion.  It  can  never  bo  defined,  nor  included  by  the  Church 
among  Her  credenda.  And  if  this  be  indeed  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  they  are  at  once  heretical  and  suicidal.  They  are 
heretical;  because  the  Church  has  not  only  claimed,  but 
exercised  the  right,  from  the  beginning,  of  determining 
doctrines,  which  before  had  been  indeterminate.  And  that 
right  is  assigned  to  Her  by  God's  Word,  written  as  well  as 
unwritten.  They  are  suicidal;  because  they  first  of  all  place 
Dr.  Pusey  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Articles  of  his 
own  communion  on  a  point,  where  he  prominently  claims 
their  authority.  For  the  twentieth  Anglican  Article  asserts, 
that  ^^ the  Church  has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith;'' 
which  She  could  not  have,  if  it  were  out  of  Her  power  to 
define  what  before  was  controverted,  or  in  other  words,  what 
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was  once  matter  of  opinion.  They  are  suicidal  too,  becaase 
they  rob  Dr.  Pusey  of  many  of  those  Articles  of  belief  which 
he  and  his  communion  retain.  He  holds  in  common  with  us 
as  a  doctrine  of  faith,  the  Filioque  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Yet 
this  phrase  was  inserted  by  one  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  certainly 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  He  believes  in  the  veracity  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He  believes  that^the  souls 
of  the  .elect  are  admitted  into  heaven  before  the  day  of  judge- 
ment. Yet  who  is  there,  however  slightly  versed  he  may  bo 
in  Ecclesiastical  history,  that  does  not  know  the  discussion 
and  controversy  which  these  subjects  excited  at  different  times, 
till  their  definition  ? 

But  such  unhappy  statements  as  these,  are  the  legitimate 
expression  of  a  theory,  which  practically  destroys  the  living 
voice  of  the  Church,  and  can  only  hear  Her  distant  utterances 
in  the  dead  records  of  the  past,  interpreted  according  to  the 
prepossessions  of  individual  bias. 


Before  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  Dr.  Pumtu 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  SSStt" 
the  principal  arguments  which  he  urges  against  the  Catholic  UAtion. 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.     Not  one  of  them  is  new. 
Not  one  of  them,  but  has  received  its  answer  in  every  com- 
pendium of  theology.     However,  as  they  are  brought  forward 
again,   it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  give  a 
summary  refutation  of  them. 

The  first  which  wo  shall  examine  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  Firtttrga- 
answer  to  the  argument  which  S.  Thomas  draws  in  support 
of  Transubstantiation,  from  the  words  of  institution.*  This 
great  Doctor  maintains  that  our  Lord^s  words.  This  w  My  Body, 
would  not  be  verified,  if  the  substance  of  bread  remained ; 
because  the  suppositum  immediately  and  naturally  designated 
by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  would,  in  such  a  hypothesis,  be, 

*  Notes  on  tho  Beal  Presence,  &c.,  noto  A,  p.  9.  Dr.  Fnsey  refers  to  the 
Angelic  Doctor^s  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xi.  lectione  5*.  Bat  see  also  8*  Izxr.  2^ 
in  o.  et  4,  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  1,  in  c. ;  et  contra  Qentes,  iv.  63. 
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not  the  Body  of  Christy  but  the  bread.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  con- 
trary, contends  that  the  words  of  institution  could  be  equally 
verified,  if  the  substance  of  bread  remains.  We  give  his  reason- 
ing in  his  own  words  : — "  Tet,  when  8.  John  Baptist  pointed  to 
ov/r  Lord,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  ofOod,  which  tdketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world/  he  so  pointed  to  Him  notwithstanding  His  dress.  The 
outward  raiment  with  which  He  was  covered  formed  no  hindrance. 
The  outward  part  of  tlie  elements  no  more  interfere[s  ?']  with  the 
inward  part,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  than  the  raiment 
which  He  wore,  ivith  His  presence  in  the  flesh." 
Reply  to  the  This  objection  is  very  old;  but  the  illustration  is  new.  And 
we  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  it  is  by  no  means  so 
telling  as,  though  it  is  more  reverent  and  devout  than,  the  old 
one  of  the  cask  of  wine.  The  answer  is  simple.  First  of  all. 
Dr.  Pusey's  example  tells  against  him.  For  a  man^s  dress  is 
so  completely  a  part  of  himself  in  common  estimation,  that  it 
is  actually  reckoned  among  the  accidents  by  Aristotle  ;*  though 
in  and  by  itself  it  is,  of  course,  a  substance.  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  designates  the  suppositum  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
accidents,  of  which  the  clothing  is  one.  And  the  Person  in 
the  alleged  example  was  Christ,  revealed  to  the  sight  of  all 
by  His  corporal  extension,  form,  features,  colour,  dress.  S. 
John^s  disciples  could  not  possibly  mistake  the  meaning  of 
their  master.  Whereas,  in  the  hypothesis  of  consubstantiation, 
the  visible  accidents  would  properly  and  only  beloug  to  the 
substance  of  bread;  and  consequently  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun would  be  verified  of  the  suppositum  of  bread,  not  of  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  our  Blessed  Lord  was  visible.  The  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  not.  And  here  it  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  that  the  illustration  of  the  wine-cask  is  more  telling.  For 
we  say  of  it,  this  is  sherry  ;  and  yet  wo  cannot  see  the  wine. 
And  the  accidents  connote,  not  it,  but  the  cask.  Though  this 
illustration  too  cannot  stand.  For  we  know  by  the  same 
authority  and  by  the  testimony  of  daily  experience,  that  the 
containing  vessel  is  considered  as  the  accident  of  that  which  it 
contains.    But  let  any  poi*tion  of  that  wine  be  drunk  by  the 

•  Oat^gorisa,  o.  15. 
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cellarman^  no  one  could  point  to  him  and  say.  That  is  wine. 
Or  mix  any  quantity  of  it  in  some  condiment,  it  would  be 
false  to  point  to  the  whole  composition  and  to  say.  This  is  wine; 
though  it  would  be  true  to  say,  There  is  wine  in  it.  And  yet 
in  this  instance  there  would  be  certain  accidents  of  colour, 
smell,  and  flavour,  which  would  denote  its  presence. 

But  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  so  sudden 
a  transition  from  these  familiar  illustrations  to  a  mystery  of 
such  ineflfablo  dignity,)  there  is  no  one  accident  which  does  not 
belong  only  and  properly  to  the  bread  or  wine.  If  then,  the 
substance  of  bread  remained,  the  truth  would  compel  us  to 
aflBrm,  This  is  bread;  though  we  could  truly  add.  Here  is 
Christ,  or.  Here  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  As  Suarez  appositely 
remarks,*  "  When  Christ  came  forth  from  the  womb  or  from  the 
sepulchre,  Ho  rvas  intimately  present  ivith  the  stmie;  since  He 
was  in  it  by  interpenetration.  And  nevertheless  it  could  not  be 
truly  said,  pointing  to  the  stone,  '  This  is  tJie  Body  of  Christ,' 
Therefore,  even  if  there  should  exist  a  certain  sort  of  union,  if 
that  union  were  not  hypostatic,  it  would  not  he  sufficient  for  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  that  expression.  So  tJie  soul  is  not  called 
tJie  body,  nor,  pointing  to  the  body,  can  it  be  truly  said.  This 
is  the  soul;  although  it  is  intimately  present  and  united  with  it,'* 

Dr.  Pusey  t  has  renewed  another  objection,  which  Protestants,  second  argu- 
as  well  as  earlier  heretics,  have  been  wont  to  urge  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers,  in 
brief,  the  substance  of  the  argument.  Our  Lord,  then,  in 
S.  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  and  S.  Mark  xiv.  25,  calls  [the  contents 
of  the  consecrated  chalice,  according  to  the  writer  from  whom 
we  quote, ''  this  fruit  of  the  vine.''  Therefore  the  substance  of 
wine  remains  after  consecration. 

This  conclusion  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  con-  ci«iflnMtion 

of  it  from 

text.     For  the  Divine  Teacher  declares  therein,  that  He  would  tha  oootezt. 
drink  of  that  fruit  of  the  vine  new  with  His  disciples  in  His  king- 
dom. And  these  words ''  are  most  naturally  understood  to  include 
our  Lord's  condescending  again  to  eat  and  drink  after  His  Resur^ 


•  Id  3"  disp.  xlix.  sect.  2. 

t  Notes  on  the  Real  PreBenoo,  Ac,  note  M,  p.  134;  and  tbe  Real  Pretence, 
&c,,  p.  15. 
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rectionJ^*  As  then,  in  the  latter  clause  the  expression  must 
be  understood  of  wine  in  its  natural  substance,  so  must  it  also, 
as  is  evident,  in  the  former. 

But  do  the  words  recorded  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark 
really  refer  to  the  consecrated  chalice?  S.  Luke  apparently 
mentions  two  rites,  and  places  the  words  quoted,  after  the  first 
or  unconsecrated  cup.  May  not  the  two  former  Evangelists 
have  inverted  the  order?  Dr.  Pusey  answers  that  this  is 
impossible.  ''  The  tvonls  of  8.  MaWiew  can  only  he  interpreted 
of  that  in  connection  luith  which  they  are  said,  the  EuchaHstic 
cup  J*  On  the  other  hand,  ^Hhe  words  in  8,  LuJce  stand 
naturally,  not  a^  a  mere  anticipation,  hit  in  connection  with  the 
earnest  desire  ivhich  our  Lord  had  to  celebrate  that  His  last 
Fea^t  with  them  J'  Therefore, — ^unless  we  have  mistaken  Dr. 
Pusey's  meaning, — it  is  rather  S.  Luke  who  has  anticipated, 
not  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  who  have  inverted  the  order. 

A  confirmation  of  this  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  authority 
of  tradition.  For  the  Fathers  are  ''  agreed  in  s^tpposing  tJie 
words  to  be  used  of  tlie  consecrated  elements."  So,  at  leasts 
says  Dr.  Pusey. 

Lastly,  to  quote  his  words  once  more,  '^  Roman  contra^ 
versialists  sliow  by  the  variety  and  contra dietorincss  of  their 
answer,  that  they  feci  the  difficulty," 

We  have  so  far  presented  our  readers  with  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  its  worth,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  by 
which  it  is  sustained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  and  most  important  question,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  is  the  one  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  so 
peremptorily  decided;  viz.,  whether  our  Blessed  Lord's  words 
do  apply  to  the  consecrated  chalice  or  no.  If  it  be  decided  in 
the  negative,  then  the  whole  diflSculty  vanishes  at  once.  With 
all  duo  deference,  then,  for  Dr.  Pusey's  knowledge  of  herme- 
neutic,  and,  spite  of  his  venturesome  assertion  that,  '^  so  to 
interpret  would  be  to  trifle  ivith  Inspiration  and  God's  word," 
we  must  give  it  as  our  matured  opinion  that  our  Lord's  words 


•  Notes  on  tho  Real  Presence,  Ac.,  note  M,  p.  134 ;  and  the  Heal  Presence, 
&o.|  p.  15. 
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do  not  apply  to  the  consecrated  chalice,  but  to  the  previous 
Paschal  cup,  which  He  passed  to  His  Apostles  to  be  divided 
amongst  them. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  simple  enough;  though, 
from  its  nature,  it  will  oblige  us  to  enter  into  some  little 
detail.  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mark,  and  S.  Luke  record  these  same 
words  in  substance,  though  there  are  trifling  diflTerences  in  the 
expression.  But  the  two  former  place  them  immediately 
after, — ^the  last  before, — the  consecration  of  the  chalice. 
Either,  then,  our  Lord  used  the  words  twice,  as  Mr.  Greswell 
maintains ;  or  we  must  harmonize  the  respective  narrations 
by  supposing  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  historic  order  was 
preserved,  in  the  other  not. 

The  supposition  of  Mr.  Greswell  is  so  improbable  and  so 
destitute  of  extrinsic  authority,  that  we  might  justly  have  at 
once  dismissed  it,  had  it  not  been  for  a  suspicion  that  possibly 
Dr.  Pusey  may  hold  the  same  view.  It  is,  unhappily,  quite 
impossible  to  determine  the  point ;  for  his  usual  vagueness 
and  obscurity  accompany  him  here  as  elsewhere;  and  we 
cannot  tell,  after  reading  and  re-reading  with  attention  his 
note  on  these  words,  whether  he  wishes  to  insinuate  that  our 
Lord  used  them  twice,  or  that  S.  Luke  anticipated  in  his 
narration  what  the  ot  hertwo  Evangelists  have  given  in  their 
true  historic  sequence. 

Supposing,  then,  that  he  adopts  Mr.  GreswelPs  view,  we 
urge  the  improbabiUty  of  our  Lord^s  having  repeated  the 
words  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  And  Ur.  Pusey's  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  Christ^s  declaration,  still  further 
increases  the  improbability.  For  if  the  Redeemer's  intention 
was  simply  to  announce  to  His  Apostles,  that  He  would  not 
make  another  repast  till  after  His  Resurrection,  why  should 
He  repeat  the  announcement  three  several  times ; — once  as 
regards  His  eating,  twice  as  regards  His  drinking?  More- 
over, though  it  was  natural  to  utter  the  words  during  the 
Paschal  feast,  because  it  was  really  His  last  repast ;  yet  to 
take  occasion  of  the  great  Sacrificial  rite  and  the  greatest 
Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  repeat  what  had  no  con- 
nection with  it  in  its  sacred  position  in  the  order  of  grace,  but 
only  in  that  which  was  common  to  it  with  an  ordinary  meal,  is 
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what  we  shonld  not  antecedently  expect  from  One  ''who 
Bpake  as  never  man  spoke/' 

Setting  aside^  then^  this  hypothesis  as  gratuitous  and  most 
improbable,  we  must  make  our  choice  between  the  historic 
order  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  and  that  of  S.  Luke.  An 
examination  of  the  respective  narrations  forces  us  to  adopt 
that  of  the  latter;  for  S.  Luke  makes  distinct  mention  of  two 
ceremonies,  in  both  of  which  our  Lord  took  up  a  cup  of  wine. 
That  they  were  distinct  rites  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  two  occasions. 
In  the  one  case  He  simply  said,  "  Take  and  divide  it  among 
you.*'  In  the  other  He  uttered  that  solemn  form  of  consecra- 
tion, which  will  do  its  Divine  work  in  the  Church  till  the  end 
of  all  things.  Moreover,  the  first  is  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Paschal  feast,  while  He  was  sitting  down  at  the 
supper  with  His  twelve  Apostles.  The  second  took  place,  as 
B.  Luke  tells  us,  "  after  Ho  had  supped.'*  Again,  the  words, 
''I  will  not  drink  of  the  firuit  of  the  vine  till  the  kingdom  of 
God  come ''  are  exactly  parallel  with  His  previous  declaration 
concerning  the  Paschal  lamb,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.  For  I  say  to 
you,  that  from  this  time  I  will  not  eat  it,  till  it  be  fulfilled  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.'' 

It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  S.  Luke  is 
not  speaking  of  two  chalices,  or,  rather,  of  two  distinct 
presentations  of  the  chalice ;  the  former  being  either  the  first 
or  second  of  the  four,  which,  (as  Lightfoot  *  and  others  inform 
us,)  were  included  in  the  Jewish  rite,  the  latter  the  third  or 
cup  of  benediction,  which  our  Lord  by  His  new  blessing 
transubstantiated  into  His  Blood. 

If  so,  Matthew  and  Mark  have  entirely  omitted  any  mention 
of  the  distribution  of  the  first  cup,  as  they  have  omitted 
undeniably  any  mention  of  the  expression  of  our  Lord's 
intense  desire  to  celebrate  the  Passover  with  His  disciples. 
It  is  only  natural,  then,  and  in  accordance  with  the  first 
principles  of  hermeneutic,  that  a  writer,  who  is  more  minute 
in  his  narration  of  particulars,  and  who  follows  step  by  step 

•  Hor»  HebraiosB,  adL  t.  ii.  pp.  879—882.    Boterodami,  1686. 
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the  order  of  events,  noting  all  the  words,  and  carefully 
distinguishing  the  precise  times,  should  be  trusted  as  regards 
historic  sequence,  rather  than  others,  who  have  been  more 
compendious.  This  argument  acquires  further  force,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  S.  Luke  alone  of  the  three  Evangelists 
mentioned,  who  narrates  circumstantially  two  occasions,  on 
one  of  which  indubitably,  and  on  the  other  most  probably,  our 
Lord  took  food  after  His  resurrection.* 

We  conclude  then,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  handed  down 
these  words,  as  containing  a  remarkable  prophecy,  in  their 
(rospels ;  but  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  spoken^ 
which  we  must  seek  in  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, they  were  not  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharistic  chalice. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  assures  us  that  ''the  words  of  S.  Matthew 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  Eucharistic  cup,*'  because,  as 
we  understand  him,  they  commence  with  Xlyw  81,  which 
necessarily  connects  them  with  the  immediately  preceding 
verse.  But  we  would  venture  to  ask,  in  which  of  the  two 
Greek  words  does  Dr.  Pusey  find  this  force  ?  Is  it  in  the 
Xfyw,  or  in  the  Si;  or  is  it  in  the  union  of  the  two?  If  he 
discovers  it  in  the  Xlyu)  of  S.  Matthew,  why  not  also  in  the 
Xiyu)  of  S.  Luke?  If  in  the  Si  of  S.  Matthew,  why  not  in  the 
yap  of  S.  Luke  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  any  peculiar  strength  of 
conjunction  in  these  particles,  it  must  be  conceded  to  the 
latter,  rather  than  to  the  former ! 

Again,  is  it  not  strange  that  Dr.  Burton  should  not  have 
perceived  the  cogency  of  this  classical  reason  ?  Yet  in  his 
notes  on  the  Greek  Testament  he  evidently  adopts  the  explana- 
tion which  we  have  given ;  for,  in  his  comment  on  the  passage 
from  S.  Matthew  he  says,  "  I  conceive  our  Saviour  merely  to 
have  intimated  that  this  was  the  last  meal  He  should  eat  with 
His  disciples  before  His  death.''  And  in  his  note  on  S.  Luke 
he  refers  the  expression  more  explicitly  to  the  Paschal  rite. 
For  on  V.  17  he  says,  "  It  was  customary  at  the  Passover  for 


*  Lnko  zriv.  30  and  41—43.  CorneliiiB  h  Lapide  thinks  that  the  oonBcora- 
tion  of  tho  Eacharist  at  EmmauB  took  place  at  the  dnd  of  the  meal;  after  that 
our  Lord  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  the  two  diflciplee. 
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four  cups  to  be  drunk  by  each  person.  This  was  the  firatJ* 
And  again  on  v.  20,  which  records  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharistic  chalice,  "  this  was,  perhaps,  the  third,  and  called 
the  cup  of  blessing/'  We  may  add  that  Lightfoot,*  no  in- 
considerable Anglican  authority,  agrees  with  Dr.  Barton  in  his 
explanation  of  S.  Luke. 

But  Dr.Pusey  seems  to  say,  in  his  very  ambiguous  paraphrase 
of  the  passage  from  this  last-named  Evangelist,  that  our  Lord 
was  speaking  hero  too  of  the  Eucharistic  chalice.t  If  he 
means  this,  wo  will  confront  him  with  Mr.  Greswell,  whose 
contributions  to  Scriptural  Science  will  bo  at  least  as  readily 
acknowledged,  we  imagine,  by  his  fellow  AngUcans,  as  by  our- 
selves. The  following  is  the  decided  judgement  which  he  pro- 
nounces on  this  question,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Passion  (Holy)  Week.J 

"  I.  At  this  point  of  time,  when  our  Saviour  and  Btts  twelve 
Apostles  were  now  met  together,  and  the  solemnity  was  ready 
to  begin,  we  may  introduce  Luke  xxii.  15, 16,  peculiar  to  that 
account,  and  consequently  the  first  clear  proof  of  an  omission 
in  S.  Matthew's,  or  S.  Mark's. 

''  II.  Perhaps  with  no  sensible  interval  after  this,  as  the 
Paschal  supper  began  and  ended  with  the  introduction  of  a 
cup  of  wine,  the  act,  and  the  declaration  accompanying  the 
act,  at  Luke  xxii.  17,  18,  might  also  take  place.  This,  too,  is 
peculiar  to  his  account ;  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of  a  second 
omission  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark.  Nor  can  this  §  cup,  and 
what  was  connected  with  its  introduction,  reception,  and  dis- 
tribution among  the  disciples,  be  confounded  on  any  principle 
with  what  is  similarly  related  at  v.  20,  of  another  cup;  as  the 
place  of  each  in  a  common  account,  and  the  absence  of  the 
article  ||  before  the  mention  of  the  one,  and  its  presence  before 

*  In  the  same  place  qnotod  above. 

t  What  Dr.  Pnscy  means  by  saying  that  in  this  passage  of  S.  Lnke  oar  Lord 
"describes  the  feast  which  lie  so  desired,  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.    There  is  no  description  of  whatever  kind. 

J  On  the  Principles,  &c.  of  a  Ilarmony  of  the  Gospels ;  Dissertation  forty- 
second,  t.  iii.  p.  175.     Oxford,  1837. 

§  Mr.  Grcswcll's  own  italics. 

II  The  articlo  i3  absent  in  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Codd.,  and  in  ly  far  tlio 
greater  number  of  MSS.j  but  it  is  found  in  tlio  Alcxaudriuo,  and  some  ctheis. 
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the  mention  of  the  other,  are  suflScient  to  prove.  This  circum- 
stance of  distinction  shows  the  introduction,  reception,  and 
distribution  of  that  other  cup  to  have  been  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  introduction,  reception,  and  distribution  of  the 
former.  The  well-known  Christian  cup  arose  out  of  the  one, 
but  not  out  of  the  other." 

This  also  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Howson  in  his  contribution, 
on  the  Passover,  to  the  Bible  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Smith.*  "After 
a  thanksgiving,"  he  writes,  "He  passes  round  the  first  cup  of 
wine  (Luke  xxii.  17) ;  and  when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual 
cup  of  blessing.  (Compare  Luke  xxii.  20,  1  Cor.x.  16,  xi.  25.)" 

The  intrinsic  evidence  then  is  not  very  favourable  to  Dr.  s.  AMwerto 

jfc*  Mcond 

Pusey^s  interpretation.  But  we  are  told  that  "  tJce  Fathers  are 
ayreed  in  supposing  the  words  to  be  used  of  the  cotisecrated  ele- 
ments/^ And  Dr.  Pusey  refers  us  to  note  M  (p.  134)  in  con- 
firmation of  his  very  strong  assertion.  The  value  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  there  we  intend  to  discuss  presently.  Mean- 
while, what  are  we  to  say  to  the  assertion  ?  This  at  least  we 
will  confess,  that  if  there  is  an  universal  agreement  among  the 
Fathers,  we  must  give  up  our  position.  The  question  is  over, 
and  Dr.  Pusey  is  indubitably  right.  But  is  there  such  agree- 
ment ?  It  happened  that  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
of  Carthage,  wrote  a  letter  to  S.  Fulgentius,  a  learned  Doctor 
and  Confessor  of  the  African  Church,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  In  this  letter  he  proposes 
certain  theological  questions  to  Fulgentius  for  his  solution;  in 
the  fifth  of  which  he  brings  forward  the  passage  from  S.  Luke 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  and  asks,  if  it  was  the 
same  chalice  that  was  given  twice  or  whether  two  were  given, 
first  one,  then  the  other;  and  what  is  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
history.  S.  Fulgentius  in  his  reply  begins  by  stating,  (we  use 
his  own  words),t  ^hat  "  There  are  some,  {quidam)  who  havo 
willed  this  passage  of  the  Gospel  so  to  bo  understood,  as 
though,  according  to  their  assertion,  there  were  not  two  clia- 


Tiriclicndorf  p.itribatea  this  to  an  error  arising  from  tbo  parallel  verse  20, 
ivhcncc  the  article  was  borrowed. 

•  Vol.  ii.  Passover,  §  3,  p.  718. 

t  In  Ep*  od  Ferrandnm,  Q.  5*.    Gallandos,  t.  xi.  p.  312. 
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llces  given  by  the  Lord,  but,  as  tliey  affirm,  it  was  said  rather 
by  way  of  anticipation ;  nevertheless  that  there  was  only  one 
chalice,  first  to  bo  divided  and  afterwards  to  be  drunk.  But 
other  some  affirm,  that  the  chalice  was  given  twice.  But 
whether  a  man  hold  the  one  opinion  or  the  other,  such  is  the 
meaning  in  either  case,  that  it  is  in  no  respect  contrary  to  the 
faith."  S.  Fulgentius  adopts  the  second  opinion,  and  supports 
it  by  the  same  intrinsic  arguments  which  we  have  adduced ; 
and  he  speaks  of  S.  Luke's  narration,  comparing  it  with  those  of 
SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  '^oniuiata  atque  explicata  narraiio  ;" 
'^  a  narration  explicit  and  following  the  order  of  events.''  He 
explains  the  first  chalice,  (which  he  evidently  supposes  to  belong 
to  the  Paschal  rite,)  to  signify  the  Old  Testament ;  the  second 
ho  interprets  to  signify  the  New.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
directly  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  moaning  of  the  words, 
because  this  was  in  no  wise  included  in  the  difficulty  proposed. 
But  few,  we  imagine,  can  mistake  his  mind ;  or  with  which  of 
the  two  opinions  his  solution  more  easily  and  naturally  squares. 
It  is  moreover  remarkable  that  he  gives  the  celebrated  phrase 
which  is  under  discussion  in  the  "  explicit  and  well-ordered 
narration  of  S.  Luke,''  but  omits  it  in  his  quotations  from  S. 
Matthew  and  S.  Mark. 

However,  we  have  another  witness,  yet  more  explicit.  Wo 
suppose  that  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit  him  into  his  library  of  the 
Fathers,  since  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  conse- 
quently a  Doctor  of  '^  the  undivided  Church."  The  Venerable 
Bede  thus  comments  on  the  famous  passage  of  S.  Matthew  : — 
'^  That  is,  I  will  no  longer  take  delight  in  the  carnal  ceremonies 
of  the  Synagogue,  which  is  called  the  vine  or  the  vineyard  of 
Christ,  in  which  also  these  solemnities  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
held  a  principal  place;  for  the  time  of  My  Resurrection  will 
come,"  &c.  And  still  more  clearly  does  he  express  himself  in 
his  comments  on  the  corresponding  passage  of  S.  Luke. 
'^  And  this  chalice,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  first,  mentioned 
in  V.  17,  ^^  belongs  to  that  old  Passover,  which  He  desired  to 
put  an  end  to.  Having  received  which.  He  gave  thanks,  for 
this  reason,  because  old  things  were  to  pass  away,  and  all 
things  were  to  become  new.  ^  But  I  say  to  you,  that  I  will 
not  Jriuk  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  till  the  Mngdom  of  God  covieJ 
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This  verse  can  be  understood  in  its  simple  sense,  that  from 
that  hour  of  the  supper  till  the  time  of  the  Resurrection,  in 
which  He  was  to  come  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  should 
not  drink  wine.  For  Peter  the  Apostle  bears  witness,  that  He 
afterwards  ate  and  drank.  For  that  Apostle  says,  'we 
who  ate  and  drank  with  Him,  after  that  He  rose  from  the 
dead/  But  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  passage  to  understand  (sed  multo  consequentius,  ut,  &c.). 
Him  as  declaring  that,  as  in  the  preceding  words.  He  would 
.  not  eat  any  more  of  the  typical  lamb,  so  also  He  would  not 
drink  any  more  of  the  Paschal  cup,  until,  the  glory  of  His 
Kesurrection  having  been  made  manifest,  'the  faith  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  come.' '' 

S.  Grregory  of  Nazianzus  too,  though  indirectly,  yet  not  the 
loss  clearly,  confirms  the  interpretation  of  Bede.  In  his  second 
sermon  on  Easter*  he  shows  at  considerable  length  how  Christ 
is  the  antitype  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  generaUy  of  the  types 
of  the  old  law ;  and  then  in  the  passage,  from  which  we  are 
about  to  quote,  he  makes  a  practical  application  of  the  subject 
to  his  Christian  hearers.  ''  And  we,''  he  says,  "  shall  be  par- 
takers of  the  Passover,  now,  indeed,  in  figure  for  a  time,  al- 
though more  plainly  than  in  the  old  dispensation,  (for  the  legal 
Passover,  I  am  bold  to  say,  was  the  obscure  type  of  a  typo) ; 
but  yet  a  little  while,  we  shall  be  partakers  more  perfectly 
and  more  purely,  'when  the  Word  shall  drink  it  new  with  us 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,'  revealing  and  teaching,  what 
He  has  now  half  manifested.  For  that  is  ever  new,  which  is 
known  in  the  time  present.  But  what  that  draught  and  what 
that  enjoyment  is,  it  is  ours  to  learn,  and  His  to  teach,  and  to 
impart  this  doctrine  to  His  disciples.  For  teaching  is  the 
nourishment  of  him  too  who  nourishes."  He  then  proceeds 
to  urge  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  becoming  partakers 
of  the  law,  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit,  by  sacrificing 
themselves  to  God,  and  learning  to  suffer  and  be  crucified  with 
Christ.  In  all  his  explanation  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  but  he  introduces  the  text  in  immediate  con- 


•  Oratio  xlr,  (alias  xlii.),  n*  23.    Pariaiia,  1778, 1. 1.  p.  8G3. 
Q  2 
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Only  one  of 
the  Fathers 
adduced  by 
Dr.  I'uiey 
has  any  ap- 
pearance (if 
proviDg  his 
point,  and  he 
It  misquoted. 


nection  Tvitli  the  ceromoiiies  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  S.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria*  still  more  clearly,  in  his  commentary  on  Luko 
(xxii.  ad  L),  interprets  the  words  of  the  Paschal  rite,  and  quotes 
S.  Matthew^s  words  in  union  with  those  of  S.  Luke,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same. 

S.  Jerome  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  two  chalices,  which 
were  given  to  the  Apostles  in  accordance  with  the  legal  rite.f 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  is  not  such  universal  agree- 
ment among  the  Fathers,  touching  this  matter,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
has  ventured  to  claim.  Thus  much  at  all  events  is  plain.  But 
we  do  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with  this.  We  shall,  doubt- 
less, surprise  our  readers  when  we  add,  that  not  only  is  there 
no  such  unanimity,  but  that,  unless  Dr.  Pusey  can  present  us 
with  some  other  catena y  than  that  which  he  has  already  supplied 
in  his  note  M,  there  is  no  testimony  of  the  Fathers  at  all  on 
the  other  side  to  balance  our  own ; — not  one  which  supports 
Dr.  Pusey's  interpretation;  so  that  the  authority  of  those  who, 
understand uig  the  ivords  in  d'tsputG  in  their  literal  sense,  inter- 
pret them  as  refcmng  to  simple  wine  and  not  to  the  consecrated 
chalice,  stands  in  undisputed  possession. 

What  Dr.  Pusey  had  to  prove,  was  this ; — that  the  Fathers 
universally  understood  our  Lord  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage, 
of  the  consecrated  chalice,  which,  nevertheless.  He  called  in 
its  natural  sense, ''  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Out  of  the  whole  list, 
Avith  which  ho  has  somewhat  ostentatiously  crowded  more  than 
six  pages,  only  one  has  even  the  appearance  of  affording  such 
evidence.  And  that  one  is  S.  Hilary.  But  unhappily  this 
one  solitary  Father  has  been  misquoted  in  the  vciy  phrase,  on 
which  the  entire  force  of  his  supposed  testimony  rests.  Such 
at  least  is  the  value  which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  set  on  the  pas- 
sage, since  he  has  marked  it  out  with  italics.  S.  Hilary  in  the 
passage  in  qucstionf  is  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  ho 
expresses  an  opinion  entertained  by  others  of  the  early  Fathers, 
that  Judas  did  not  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  His  Lord. 
These  are  his  words,  as  Dr.  Pusey  renders  them,  and  with  Dr. 
Piisey^s  italics  : — ''  Nor  could  he  di-ink  with  the  Lord,  who  was 


*  ^[aii,  Nova  Bibl.  PP.  t.  ii.  p.  413.  f  In  Mult.  xxvi.  26—28. 

J  In  Commontario  in  Matt.  c.  xxx.  al  I.  n.  2. 
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not  to  drink  in  tho  kingdom ;  whereas  He  promised  that  all, 
who  then  drank  of  thatfniit  of  the  vine,  should  drink  with  Him 
afterwards/'  S.  Hilary  on  the  contrary  writes  thus  :  "Whereas 
He  promised  that  all,  who  then  drank  of  the  fruit  of  that  vine, 
{tunc  hiheni€8  ex  vitis  istius  fnictn),  should  drink  with  Him 
afterwards/'  It  is  evident  from  the  force  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  shifted  out  of  its  place, 
and  thereby  given  quite  a  different  colouring  to  the  passage, 
that  Hilary  is  speaking  of  Him,  Who  is  that  Vine  ; — the  true 
Vine,  of  which  we  are  the  branches.  Consequently  through- 
out he  understands  our  Lord's  words  in  a  sacramental  sense, 
not  as  in  any  way  referring  to  "  natural  drinHng  "  after  tho 
Resurrection. 

We  shall  examine  two  other  quotations,  which  have  been 
produced  in  note  M,  not  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  import- 
ance, but  because  they  might  perchance  cause  a  difficulty  to 
some  readers  of  Dr.  Pusey's  work,  and  also  because  one  of  them 
has  been  quite  misunderstood  and  consequently  mistranslated 
by  him. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  Dr.  Po««y*» 
courso  of  a  para5nesis  on  sobriety  in  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  SjljOTtof 
of  a  defence  of  its  lawful  use  against  the  EncratitaD,  expresses  Aiexmndrjifc. 
himself  upon  the  second  point  in  this  wise :  * — "  For  know  for 
certain,  that  He  also  (?-.  e.  Christ)  used  wine ;  for  Ho  is  man 
likewise.     And  He  blessed  the  wine,  when  He  said,  '  Receive, 
drink,  this  is  My  Blood,' — Blood  of  The  Vine ;  for  Ho  alle- 
gorically  describes  the  Word  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sius  as  a  holy  fountain  of  gladness  .  .  .  But  that  it  iras 
wine,  which  was  blest.  He  shows  again,  saying  to  the  disciples, 
*  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  this  vine,'"  &c.     Dr.  Pusey 
however,  gives  this  as  his  rendering  of  the  first  member  of  the 
same  passage, — "  For  know  well.  He  too  partook  of  wine ; 
for  He   too  was  man.     And  He  blessed  the  wine,   saying, 

*  Eu  yap  'idTtf  fiiriXaPtv  olvov  cat  adrog'  koI  yap  avQputvoq  xai  avrdi;'  icai 
tiWoyrjaly  yt  top  olvov^  tifTutVt  A<5/3*Tf,  iriirt'  tovto  ftov  iarip  rb  alfin^  alfia  r»7c 
ofnrkXov  rov  \6yov,  rby  vtpl  troWuv  iyxt^^fitvov  tiq  d^tatv  afinpriuv,  tv^poavvfiQ 
iiyiiv  aWrjycpil  v(ifia  .  .  .  oti  (i  oIvoq  »/v  to  lifXoyriOh ,  avtcnK^  waXir, 
vpvs  Tcvi  ftaOiiToi  XfywVf  Oif  /n)  iriwf  4c. — Pacdagngvff  1.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  G8,  t.  L 
p.  ISO.     Venctiis,  1757. 
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Take  yo,  drink,  this  is  My  Blood  {being)  blood  of  the  grape 
{rrJQ  afiniXov).  He  allegorically  speaks  of  the  Word,  Who 
was  poured  out  for  many  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  holy 
Fount  of  joy /^*  And  he  subjoins  in  a  foot-note,  ''Clement 
adopted  this  construction  to  avoid  separating  our  Lord^s 
words.     Else  it  is,  ''  This  blood  of  the  grape  is  My  Blood." 

It  is  curious,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  engrossing  desire  to  obtain 
some  help  from  the  Fathers  in  his  attack  on  the  Catholic 
dogma,  should  have  so  far  blinded  him,  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
that,  by  this  his  distortion  of  Clement^s  words,  he  was  not 
only  fixing  on  the  whole  passage  a  vague  inconsequence  utterly 
alien  to  the  genius  of  the  writer,  but  that  he  was  also  forging 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  (for  which  he  pro- 
fesses a  great  devotion,)  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  service 
of  its  adversaries ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  unscholarlike  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  word  r^c  a/xirAov.  For  if  our  Lord  alle- 
gorically speaks  of  Himself,  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  Where 
does  He  do  so  ?  And  Dr.  Pusey^s  translation  supplies  but  one 
possible  answer.  The  allegory  must  be  found  in  the  only 
words  quoted,  "  This  is  My  Blood.'^ 

Clemont^s  meaning  is  obvious  and  most  beautiful.  His 
whole  subject  is  on  wine  and  on  our  Lord's  sanction  of  its 
use.  And  that  anagogical  habit  of  thought,  which  is  conspi- 
cuous in  his  writings,  brought  to  his  mind  that  new  Wine, 
into  which  Christ  transubstantiated,  by  the  power  of  His  word, 
part  of  the  natural  wine  procured  for  the  Paschal  feast.  This 
sacred  subject  naturally  suggested  to  his  memory  our  Lord's 
touching  allegory,  ''I  am  tlw  vine;'^  and  he  therefore  con- 
nects the  idea,  so  germane  to  his  main  object,  with  the  words 
of  consecration.  And  thus  his  thought  runs :  This  is  My 
Blood ; — Blood  of  The  Vine ; — the  true  Vine.  For  so  far  is  our 
Lord  from  inculcating  a  horror  of  wine,  as  certain  heretics 
do,  that  He  describes  Himself,  Who  was  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  as  a  Vine ; — a  holy  fountain  of  spiritual 
gladness ;  as  the  Vine  is  a  fountain  of  gladness  to  the  bodily 
sense. 


*  Dr.  Pnsey  has  made  no  break  hero  between  tho  two  paesageB,  though 
there  is  a  whole  sentenoe. 
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Tho  other  passage  to  whicli  wo  would  call  attention,  is 
only  referred  to,  not  quoted,  by  Dr.  Pusey.  Its  author  is 
S.  Jerome ;  and  it  occurs  in  a  letter*  which  he  wrote  to  a  pious 
lady,  Hcdibria  by  name,  who  had  requested  from  tho  great 
Doctor  the  resolution  of  certain  questions,  among  \vhich  was 
included  one  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  of  S.  Matthew's 
Gospel.  S.  Jerome  in  his  reply,  it  is  true,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  our  Lord^s  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
consecrated  chalice,  against  tho  Millenarians ;  but  then  he 
interprets  tho  words,  "  this  fruit  of  the  vhiCy^'  as  meaning  tho 
precious  Blood,  the  fruit  of  the  true  Vine.f 

Dr.  Pusey,  then,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  his 
assertion,  that  the  Fathers  were  agreed  in  considering  these 
words  to  be  used  of  the  consecrated  chalice.  And  those  even 
who  do  so  consider  them,  one  and  all  interpret  in  them  a 
spiritual  and  sacramental  sense ;  which  not  only  does  not 
favour,  but  virtually  destroys,  the  whole  force  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
polemical  reasoning. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  go  a  step  further.    We  iftba  wordi 
will  suppose  that  the  words  were  really  uttered  after  the  con-  •iur  the 


secration  of  the  chalice.     It  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  pfthech*. 

.^  llC6(  it  dOM 

our  Lord  necessarily  referred,  in  what  He  said,  to  the  sacra-  notfoUow 

.  thatther 

mental  species.  He  may  quite  naturally  have  spoken  of  the  wine  JJi^'pJJ^^ 
in  general,  which  had  been  procured  for  the  feast ;  and  some  ^^'^^ 
of  which  was  doubtless  still  remaining,  after  He  had  poured 
into  tho  chalice  what  He  intended  for  the  sacrifice.  We  only 
say  that  this  is  a  possihln  explanation.  And  a  possible  ex- 
planation is  abundantly  sufficient  for  tho  resolution  of  a  diffi- 
culty, which  is  brought  against  a  defined  dogma  of  the  Church. 
For  here,  as  in  other  matters,  that  old  principle  of  law  holds 
good,  vicllor  est  conditio  j^osstdentis. 

But  once  more,  wo  will  even  suppose  that  our  Blessed  Lord  b.  if  they 
did  refer  in  these  words  to  the  precious  Blood,  in  like  manner  to  the  Pre- 

oiooi  Blood, 

as  S.  Paul  undoubtedly  calls  tho  Host  bread ;  by  which  name  thej  do  not 

doctrine  of 
•  Epietola  cxx.  (alias  cl.),  Q.  2,  t.  i.  p.  823.    Venetiis,  1766.  SXS*^" 

t  **  Illias  bibimns  Sanguincm,  et  sino  Ipso  potari  non  possnmus ;  et  quotidie 
in  eacrificiis  Ejus  do  gcniminc  Vitia  vera),  ct  vinca)  Sareo,  qu8D  intcrpretatur, 
electaf  rubcntia  muBta  calcamuB,  ct  noTnin  ex  his  Yumm  bibimns  de  regno 
Patris,"  Ac. 
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It  is  also  denominated  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the 
consecration.  And  we  are  here  including  another  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
arguments,  on  which  however  he  has  not  deemed  it  prudent  to 
lay  much  stress.  Even  in  such  case  the  explanation,  which  is 
given  by  Theologians,  is  very  simple.  Our  Lord  calls  It  by 
this  name,  because  it  was  wine  which  was  changed  or  transub- 
stantiated into  His  Blood.  And  in  Holy  Scripture  what  has 
been  converted  into  something  else,  is  not  unfrequently  called 
by^tho  name  of  that,  of  which  it  has  taken  the  place.  Thus 
the  serpents  are  spoken  of  as  the  rods  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  respectively,  Exod.  vii.  12.  And  the 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee  is  called  water^ 
S.  John  ii.  9. 

Or  He  may  have  called  His  precious  Blood  ''  fruit  of  the 
vine,"  because  the  accidents  and  natural  action  of  wine 
still  remain,  though  the  substance  has  ceased  to  exist.  Or 
again,  because  as  S.  Hilary,  S.  Jerome,  Clement,  and  other 
Fathers  explain  it,  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  true  Vine,  our  Incarnate 
God.  So  that  under  no  possible  hypothesis  can  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument  be  supposed  to  have  any.  force  against  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation. 
8.  Antmer  It  uow  thou   oulv  romaius  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's  third 

to  the  third  .  •  i  -r*  •    i-  •  -i       m-i         i 

rcMv>n.  assertion ;  viz.  that  Koman  controversialists,  i.  e.  the  Theolo- 
gians of  the  Catholic  Church,  give  various  and  contradictory 
answers  to  this  difficulty,  which  shows,  as  ho  tells  us,  how  they 
feel  it.  We  acknowledge  at  once  that  Theologians  have  given 
various  answers,  or  rather  various  explanations  of  this  passage. 
For  in  the  first  place  they  differ  on  the  very  question  which  we 
have  been  treating,  viz.  whether  the  words  of  S.  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ceremonial  cup,  or  to  the 
consecrated  chalice. 

The  Blessed  Simon  de  Cassia  (Commentaria  in  quatuor 
Evangelia,  1.  xiii.  de  Passione  Dni,  p.  307,  BatisbonaB,  1733), 
Innocent  III.  (de  S.  Altaris  Mysterio,  1.  iv.  c.  13),  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  (in  Matt,  ad  1.  Parisiis,  1539),  Lucas  Brugensis 
(in  Matth.  Antvcrpia),  1G06,  bk.  letter),  the  ordinary  Gloss, 
Nicolas  do  Lyra  (in  Lucara,  ad  1.  bl.  letter,  s.  1.  et  a.),  Cardinal 
Hugo  (in  Luc.  ad  1.  black  letter,  1504),  Cajctan  (in  Luc.  ad  1.), 
Stapleton  (Antidota  Evangolica),  Emmanuel  Sa  (in  Matt,  et 
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Luc.  ad  I.),  Calmct  (in  Luc.  ad  1.),  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (in  Matt, 
ad  1.),  Maldonatus  (in  Matt,  ad  1.),  Gotti,  O.P.  (Theologia 
Dogm.  t.  iii.  tract,  vii.  De  Euch.  Q.  3,  §  5,  n.  36,  p.  221, 
Venetiis,  1763),  Bellarmine  (Controversioe,  t.  iii.  de  Eucharist. 
1.  i.  c.  11,  p.  520,  Ingolstadii,  1601),  Becanus  (Summa,  de 
Sacramentis,  c.  xvii.  Q.  5,  n.  16),  Toumely  (Praelectiones  Theol. 
t.  viii.  Q.  1,  a.  3,  p.  47,  Venetiis,  1755),  Perrone  (Pra^lectiones, 
tr.  de  Euch.  c.  i.  n.  55),  Patrizzi  (de  Evangeliis,  adnot.  n.  clvi. 
p.  423,  Friburgi  BrisgovioB,  1852),  &c.,  understand  these  words 
of  the  ceremonial  cup  of  the  Passover. 

Vasquez  (in  3"*  disp.  cxcvii.  cc.  4 — 6),  Constant  (Confutatio, 
obj.  27,  Parisiis,  1552),  Jansenius  (Commentaria  in  Concordiam, 
parte  iv*,  c.  cxxxi.  p.  145,  MoguntiaD,  1624),  Sylvius  (in  3*" 
Q.  Ixxv.  a.  2,  ad  1.  p.  310,  t.  iv.  Antverpiae,  1680),  Gonet, 
O.P.  (Clypeus  Thomisticus,  t.  v.  de  Eucharist,  disp.  proccmialis, 
art.  xii.  nn.  68,  69,  p.  193,  Parisiis,  1669),  Silveira  (in  Evan- 
gelia,  t.  V.  1.  vii.  c.  7,  expos.  6,  p.  154,  Lugduni,  1698), 
Estius  (in  Matt,  ad  1.),  and  the  editors  of  the  Bible  de  Vence 
(in  J^Iatt.  ad  1.),  &c.,  understand  *  them  of  the  consecrated 
chalice. 

Suarez  (in  3"  disp.  xliii.  sect.  1"),  Contenson,O.P.  (Theologia, 
xi.  pars  2',  dist.  1,  c.  2,  p.  356,  t.  ii.  Coloniae  Agrippina), 
1687),  De  Valentia  (in  3™  disp.  vi.  Q.  2,  punct.  1%  p.  863,  t.  iv.), 
Bouvier  (Institutt.  Theol.  t.  iii.  p.  25,  Parisiis,  1841),  give 
both  opinions,  without  determining  in  favour  of  either ;  though 
De  Valentia  seems  to  incline  to  the  former. 

But  all  those  who  hold  to  the  latter  explanation, — such  of  the 
first  list  as  refer  to  it  as  probable,  and  discuss  its  bearings  on 
the  Protestant  controversy, — together  with  the  neutrals  last 
mentioned, — and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  treat  of  the  he- 
retical objection  already  referred  to,  which  is  derived  from  tho 
use  of  the  word  bread,  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  designating  the 
consecrated  Host, — are  unanimous  in  giving  one  or  other,  or 
all,  of  the  answers  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 

Such  are  Alphonsus  do  Castro  (adv.  Haerescs.  1.  vi.  ful.  179), 
Lanfranc,  S.  Paschasius,  Ecmigius,  S.  Jiruno,  Odo  (vide 
Appendicem),  Suarez  (in  3"*  disp.  xlix.  sect.  2),  Belhinnino, 
Cornelius  i\  Lapide,  Estius,  Contenson,  13ouvier,  Toumely, 
Gonet,  Gotti,  Constant,  Sylvius,  Vasquez,  Do  Valentia,  Per- 
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rone,  Bccanus  (in  11.  cc),  Platel  (Synopsis,  pars  v*,  c.  4,  §  2, 
n.  386,  p.  174,  ColonisQ  Agrippina),  1688). 

And  now  will  Dr.  Pusey  tell  us  where  the  contradictions 
are?  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  diversiiy  of  opinion  about 
the  existence  of  the  two  chalices?  Then  the  Fathers  are 
obnoxious  to  the  same  charge.  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  words  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
some  refer  them  to  the  ceremonial  cup,  others  again  to  the 
consecrated  chalice  ?  The  Fathers  must  again  be  included  in 
the  same  accusation.  Is  it  in  the  different  senses  given  to 
the  passage  itself,  after  the  determination  of  the  previous 
question?  The  indictment  will  weigh  more  heavily  on  the 
Fathers,  than  on  the  Roman  controversialists ;  seeing  that  the 
meanings,  which  the  former  attribute  to  the  words,  are  much 
more  numerous.*  Is  it  in  the  answers  given  to  Protestant 
objectors,  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  refer  to  the 
Precious  Blood  ?  But  in  this  matter  they  are  of  one  mind 
from  the  eleventh  century  up  to  this  present  hour. 

Again,  to  put  the  question  more  generally;  will  Dr.  Pusey 
venture  to  maintain, — ^in  face  of  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  Dr.  Burton  or  Mr.  Greswell  on  this  very  subject, — ^in 
face  of  the  divergent  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  founded  on  this 
passage  which  we  are  now  considering,  concerning  the  fact  of 
the  communion  of  Judas,  and  concerning  this  very  question  of 
the  two  chalices, — that  any  blame  can  attach  to  Theologians, 
because  they  differ  in  their  mode  of  harmonizing  the  Grospels ; 
or  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  a  passage,  whose  sense  has 
not  been  authoritatively  defined  by  the  Church  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  accusation,  made,  without  so  much  as 
an  attempt  at  proof,  against  so  vast  a  body  of  learned  men, 
— the  great  ornaments  of  the  Churches  Schools  in  succeeding 
ages, — though  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  humility  of  tho 
accuser,  only  gives,  when  impartially  examined,  new  honour 
and  an  increase  of  authority  to  the  accused. 
jyr.vxuefB  There  is  yet  another  objection  which  Dr.  Pusey  urges 
menu  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.     He  collects  a 

*  See  Constant,  who  gives    these  Patristio  interpretations  at  length  in 
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certain  number  of  passages  from  the  Fathers,*  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  described  as  nourishing  the  body .U  Hence  ho 
concludes  that  they  must  have  believed  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  to  remain.  This  argument  has  been  already 
fully  discussed;  so  we  content  ourselves  with  replying,  that 
we  concede  the  antecedent,  and  deny  the  consequent  and 
consequence. 

And  thus  we  have  at  last  dono  with  Dr.  Pusey's  objections 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine.  And  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
the  least  unlearned  among  living  Anglicans  in  matters  of 
Theology  has  been  able  to  discover  nothing  more  weighty 
against  the  faith,  than  a  continued  series  of  blunders,  which, 
when  exposed,  only  add  to  the  solidity  of  its  structure.  We 
predicted  as  much  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry;  and  our 
readers  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  true 

that 

these  objections 
As  we  forotold  them,  are  all  baseless,  and 
Are  mcltod  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 


§7. 

We  now  at  once  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  5^*p^ 
theory  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.     And  here  our  work  is  none  of  JS'tU'lSSX 
the  lightest.     For  the  writer's  indeterminate  modes  of  ex-  p,2Si«in * 
pression,  of  which  we  have  so  often  had  reason  to  complain,  2«it^the 
make  it  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  ascertain  exactly  ^^*"' 
what  he  does  hold,  and  what  he  does  not.     However,  we  shall 
first  of  all  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself;  and  we  shall  then 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  draw  out  a  logical  statement  of  his 
peculiar  view. 

Thus  therefore  writes  Dr.  Pusey : — 

'^A  sacramental  or  a  hyperphysical  change,  no  English 
Churchman,  who  believes  the  Real  Presence,  as  his  Church 
teaches,  could  hesitate  to  accept.'^f 

•  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  Ao.,  note  K,  p.  141. 
t  The  Eirenicon,  p.  25. 
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''  Sinco  they  [the  Fathers]  hold  them  not  to  be  bare  elements, 
ccrmmon  bread,  and  the  like,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have 
held  them  to  remain  in  some  sense  physicaUii  what  they  had 
been,  bread  and  wine/'* 

''  The  Fathers  use  the  words  symbols,  antitypes,  in  juxta- 
position with  clear  assertions  of  a  real  objective  Presence,  .  .  . 
the  elements  in  their  natural  substance,  and  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ/'t 

''  And  yet  all  this  mass  of  physical  difficulties,  involved  in 
the  belief  that  the  substances  cease  to  be,  is,  so  to  speak, 
gratuitously  assumed/' J 

The  title  of  note  R  is  as  follows :  "  Illustrations  used  by 
the  Fathers  imply  san-amental  change  only.^' 

'^  The  analogy  leads  to  a  mode  of  Presence  above  nature, 
not  to  a  physical  change  in  the  natural  substances/'§ 

'*  The  repugnance  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  must  be, 
as  I  said,  to  those  words  in  which  our  Lord  and  S.  Paul  speak 
of  the  natural  substances  as  remaining/' || 

''  Since  then  the  Fathers  intended  to  speak  of  a  real  change, 
and  the  instances  which  they  adduce  do  not  agree  in  any 
physical  change,  and  there  is,  further,  j^^ojyerly  no  physical 
cJiange  of  one  thing  info  another  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
passages  alleged  from  them  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Roman 
doctrine,  but  they  do  with  ours.  For  all  their  instances 
harmonize  in  this  one  point — a  power  above  nature  put  forth  in 
things  of  nature ;  ami  there  is  a  real,  sacramental  change, 
u'lierehy  ivhat  was  before  a  mere  element  of  this  world  becomes 
saci'amentally  tlw  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.^' ^ 

"We  will  draw  out  this  theory  of  the  manner  or  mode  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  following  series  of  propositions,  which  wo 
have  substantially  extracted  from  the  above  passages. 

1 ,  There  is  a  real  change  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  English 
Establishment  teaches  as  much. 

2.  This  change  is  hyporphysical,  or  sacramental. 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  l^rescnce,  &c.,  note  U,  p.  91. 

t  The  same,  note  I,  p.  1)6.  J  Tho  samo,  note  N,  j).  159. 

§  Tlie  same,  note  K,  p.  287. 

II  The  Real  Presence,  p.  201. 

?.  Notes  on  tbo  Real  Presence,  note  E,  p.  307. 
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3.  It  is  not  physical. 

4.  Tho  nature  or  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  un- 
changed^ as  regards  the  physical  being  or  internal  constituents, 
after  consecration. 

5.  The  change  consists  in  a  mode  of  Presence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is  above 
nature.  It  is  a  power  above  nature  put  forth  in  things  of 
nature.  It  is  *'  a  change  whereby  what  was  before  a  mere  ele- 
ment of  this  world  becomes  sacramentally  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ; "  not  by  any  physical  conversion,  (because 
this  mere  element  remains  an  element  of  the  world,  as  it  was 
before,)  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  inhabited  by,  or  conjoined  with, 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  which  it  is  accounted  and  named, 
because  it  conveys  Them,  and  is  united  to  Them  sacramentally. 

Now  the  first  remark  which  we  must  make  is  this.  Dr.  Dr.  Pomt's 
Pusey,  in  the  above  exposition  of  his  view,  (which  he  fathers  v^7op£i 
upon  his  communion,  without,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  shadow  of  nooppontion 
ground,)  supposes  intrinsic  opposition,  where  no  opposition 
necessarily  exists.  He  surely  needs  not  to  be  informed,  that 
according  to  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  contradiction  is  im- 
possible, unless  the  incompatible  terms  are  predicatcvl  of  the 
ssLinefannal  object,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  man 
may  be  white  and  black,  or  not  white ; — white  as  regards  his 
skin,  not  white  as  regards  his  hair  or  eyes.  To  apply  our  re- 
mark to  the  matter  in  hand.  Dr.  Pusey  says  that  the  sacra- 
mental change  is  hyperphysical  or  sacramental,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  not  physical.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  hyperphysical  and  sacramental;  but  we  furthermore  assert 
that  it  is  physical  also.  It  is  sacramental,  because  it  consti- 
tutes a  Sacrament.  It  is  hyperphysical  in  the  action  by  which 
it  is  eflTected ;  and  as  a  consequence,  in  its  efficient  cause.  It 
is  physical  in  its  subject  and  term  or  resultant,  and  physical  in 
itself.  The  Church  and  all  Her  Theologians  teach  that  the 
action  of  transubstantiation  is  altogether  miraculous.  It  in- 
volves a  greater  exercise  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  than 
creation  itself.  It  therefore  of  course  transcends  all  the  possible 
operation  of  physical  laws.  Accidental  changes  are  of  every- 
day occurrence.  Transformations  are  among  the  most  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  chemistry,  and  examples  are  constantly 
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presenting  themselves  to  our  notice  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  But  of  Transubstantiation  we  have  but  one  example^  and 
that  occurs  in  the  Adorable  Sacrament.  It  is  an  unwonted 
miracle  of  the  Almighty  will.  It  is  therefore  of  course  hyper- 
physical. 

But  the  Church  also  teaches  that  this  change  is  physical  in 
its  subject^  in  its  term^  and  in  itself.  It  is  physical  in  its  subject ; 
because  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  change  is  bread  and 
wine.     It  is  physical  in  its  resultant ;  because  the  resultant  is 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  reproduced,  so  to  speak,  by 
a  new  ubication.     It  is  physical  in  itself;  for  it  consists  of  a 
physical  desition,  and  a  physical  quasi-reproduction,  with  an 
intimate  connection  of  dependence  between  the  two  partial 
actions. 
gj^P«j^»        Another  remark,  which  we  would  wish  to  make  is  this. 
notwS^    However  Dr.  Pusey  may  disguise  the  fact  to  himself,  whatever 
5jjj*  ^      change  is  imagined  by  him  and  however  understood,  it  in  no 
jSr'tS*       "^®  affects  the  bread  and  wine,  or  the  terminus  a  quo,  as  we 
B^^       should  say,  but  only  the  teinninus  ad  quern,  or  in  other  words, 
chriit.         ^j^Q  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.     Now,  he  may  explain  the 
Fathers  as  he  pleases,  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  their  united 
testimony,  when  they  refer  to  this  change  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, bears  upon  a  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine.    They  do 
not  speak  simply  of  a  '^poiver,  above  nature  put  forth  in  things 
of  nature/^  as  he  puts  it,  but  of  a  change  by  which  the  bread 
is  no  longer  bread,  and  the  wine  no  longer  wine,  seeing  that 
they  have  become  something  else.     We  shall  omit  the  discus- 
sion of  a  possible  objection  to  this  statement,  because  it  will 
find  its  place  more  naturally  in  our  next  observation. 
Dr.  PoMy's        Our  third  remark  then,  and  one  which  has  the  most  import- 
■eif-contra-    aut  boarings  on  the  whole  controversy,  is  this.     According  to 
it  Bappoies     Dr.  Pusoy's  theory,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  change  at 
^^h  w  no     all.     It  is  accordingly  self-contradictory,  and  perishes  in  its 
own  inconsequence.     A  real  change,  to  be  a  change  at  all, 
must  be  a  change  of  something.     But  he  himself  is  our  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  there  is  no  physical  change  in  the  bread 
and  wine.  And  most  certainly  there  is  no  physical  change  in  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.     Therefore  there  is  no  change  at 
all.     For  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  change. 
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Dr.  Pusey,  however,  insists  that  there  is  a  change.  Where, 
we  ask  ?  Is  it  in  the  material  part  of  the  bread  ?  He  answers, 
no.  Is  there  a  change  in  the  substantial  form  ?  Still  he 
answers,  no.  The  bread  and  the  wine  remain  as  they  were 
before.  Is  there  then  a.  change  in  the  accidents  ?  On  this 
point  we  are  all  agreed.  There  is  no  change  in  their  essence. 
But  Dr.  Pusey  excludes  any  change,  such  as  we  affirm,  even  in 
iheir  manner  of  existing.  Nothing  then  in  the  bread  and  wine  is 
changed.  And  we  are  thus  presented  with  a  new  phenomenon, 
a  miracle  which  is  metaphysically  impossible ;  to  wit,  a  real 
change,  which  is  a  change  of  nothing. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  maintains  his  ground.  There  is  no  physical 
change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  he  says,  but  still  there  is  a 
sacramental  change.  For  before  consecration  there  was 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine.  After  consecration,  there  is  an 
objective,  real  Presence  of  Christ  there,  where  the  natural 
substances  exist. 

To  this  we  reply  that  there  is  no  real  change  at  all,  sacra* 
mental  or  other.  Let  us  lay  aside  for  one  moment  the  question 
of  sacramental  and  physical.  These  are  species,  even  on  Dr. 
Pusey's  hypothesis,  of  the  same  genus.  And  our  objection 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  affirm  that  there  is  no 
real  change  of  any  sort.  For  we  ask  with  the  B.  Lanfranc  * 
"  What  man  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  something  is  changed 
into  something  else,  and  yet  remains  what  it  ivas  before  ?  "  We 
assert  with  Hugo  Lingonensis,  that  "  if  the  nature  and  essence  of 
bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  any  changeJ*  f  Wo  assert  with  Algorus  of  Liege, 
"  Whatever  is  changed  into  sometldng  else,  cea^ses  in  something  to 
he  wliat  it  was  before,  either  substantially  or  accidentally,'^  J 
And  finally, — to  unite  ourselves  with  a  Theologian  of  tho 
seventeenth,  as  weU  as  with  the  above-named  Theologians  of 
tho  eleventh  century, — ^we  affinn,  with  Suarez,  that  in  all  real 
change  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  of  tho  conversion 
should  in  some  way  cease  to  be  what  it  was. 

•  Do  Corporo  ot  Sanguine  Christi,  c.  ix.     Soo  Appendix, 
t  In  Epistola  ad  Borena^nm.     See  Appondix. 
X  De  l^ucnimento,  1.  i.  c.  7.    Seo  Appendix. 
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And  indeed  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  confirm  tho 
assertion.  When  tho  Body  of  Christ  passed  by  subtle  inter- 
penetration  through  the  closed  tomb,  who  could  dream  of  saying 
that  in  the  act  of  Christ's  passage,  the  stone  was  changed  ? 
Yet  in  that  case,  there  was  a  most  intimate  Presence  in  the 
stone,  which  was  not  there  before.  Again.  When  a  Bishop  lays 
his  hands  on  the  heads  of  those  whomhe  is  ordaining  to  the  order 
of  the  Priesthood,  there  is  a  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
stamps  an  indelible  character  on  the  souls  of  the  candidates. 
But  no  one  would  say  that  those  men  were  really  changed 
into  something  else ;  nor  could  it  be  said  of  them  without 
blasphemy,  that  they  are  the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  descend  to  more  familiar  illustrations.  Who  would  say 
that  a  cage  was  changed,  because  a  squirrel  had  been  put  into 
it  j  albeit  there  is  a  living  presence  there  now,  which  was  not 
in  it  before  ?  Men  do  not  say  that  a  tree  is  changed,  because  a 
bird  settles  in  it,  and  sings  among  its  branches.  Neither  do  they 
say  that  a  dungeon  has  been  changed,  because  a  criminal  has 
been  locked  up  inside  it.  And  most  certainly  no  man  but  a 
madman  would  venture  to  declare  that  this,  pointing  to  the 
cage,  was  the  squirrel,  or  this,  pointing  to  the  tree,  is  tho 
bird,  or  this,  pointing  to  tho  dungeon,  is  the  criminal. 

If  then  Dr.  Puscy  retains  the  word  chamje,  it  is  evident 
tliat  ho  must  use  it,  not  in  its  primary  and  real  signification, 
but  metaphorically. 
fhMgewonid'  ^^^  ^^^^  suggests  our  last  remark  on  the  peculiar  theory 
Sdi!?ti"d^by  ^^  question.  It  is  a  grave  fact,  which  we  recommend  to 
^^^^Mhj  I^r.  Pusey's  serious  consideration,  that  tho  exigencies  of  this 
sort  of  change  which  he  has  described,  are  satisfied  as 
thoroughly  by  the  theory  of  the  Sacramentarians,  who  reject 
the  Real  Presence,  as  by  his  own.  There  is  no  one  of  them 
who  would  deny,  that  in  their  bread  and  wine  there  is  a 
power  above  nature,  working  in  the  things  of  nature.  They 
would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  assertion,  that  a  mere  element 
of  this  world  becomes  sacramentally  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  They  admit  quite  as  much  of  a  change  as  Dr.  Pusey 
does.  And  wo  may  add,  that  if  Dr.  Pusey  were  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Fathers,  they  would  choose  the  same  passages. 
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and  urge  the  same  course  of  argument  against  him^  which 
he  has  used  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

"  This  OTon-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  onr  poison'd  chalice 
To  onr  own  lips." 

Since  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of  serious 
and  philosophical  examination,  we  might  well  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  surveying  the  structure  of  that  elaborate  defence  of 
it,  which  he  has  erected  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  For 
if, — as  he  clearly  admits, — the  Fathers  teach  that  there  is  a 
change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  his  theory  excludes  a 
change  really  and  properly  so  called,  the  old  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  remains  in  undisputed  possession. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  might  bo  supposed,  by  our  silence,  to  allow  EMiMtion 
that  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  told  against  the  Catholic  g^j******' 
doctrine,  or  that  at  least  it  presented  serious  diflSculties  to  J°®*^^°  * 
''Roman  Controversialists"  and  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  gSS?***"' 
some,  that  they  should  have  at  hand  a  compendious  answer  to 
the  resuscitated  sophisms  of  the  Calvinist  Albertinus  and  his 
co-religionist  Blondel,  we  will  dispose  of  them  summarily,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  first  class  of  Fathers  whom  the  Oxford  Professor  repro-  TheHn* 

elAM. 

duces  in  favour  of  his  heresy,  is  prefaced  by  the  following 
title :  ''  The  Fathers  speak  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
elements  in  their  natural  substances,  most  especially  when  they 
are  spcahing  accurately  in  their  controversies  with  heretics,''* 

We  will  prelude  our  examination  of  the  authorities  quoted, 
by  a  general  remark,  which  will  of  itself  serve  for  an  answer 
to  nearly  the  whole  catena.  Some  of  the  Fathers,  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Docetse,  Gnostics,  and  Phantasiasts 
generally,  avail  themselves  of  the  universally  acknowledged 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  whereby  to  convince  the  former  of  their  incon- 
sistency in  maintaining,  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  real 
body,  but  only  fantastic  appearance.  And  their  argument 
may  be  put  in  this  form  : — If  your  doctrine  be  true,  then  what 

*  Notes  on  the  Bcal  Presence,  Ac,  note  G,  p.  75. 
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becjomes  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which,  as  we  ha¥e 
always  been  taught,  is  truly  received  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar?  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  argument  is  at  least 
equally  cogent,  if  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  be  ad- 
mitted. Dr.  Pusey  however  denies  our  last  assertion,  for  ho 
says  that  "if  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be,  the  Gnostics  might 
have  retorted  the  argument,  and  said,  that  it  fell  in  with  their 
view  of  matter,  that  matter  was  rejected  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist J'"^ 

We  really  think  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  done  a  great  injustice  to 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  these  heretics,  in  putting  such  a 
retort  into  their  mouths.  For  what  sort  of  a  retort  is  it  in 
good  sooth  ?  Tlie  Father  is  supposed  to  argue  thus : — How 
can  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  bo  a  mere  phantom,  since 
they  are  the  only  true  material  substance  present  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  ?  For  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  has  been 
converted  into  His  Body  and  Blood;  so  that  if  these  aro 
merely  fantastic,  there  is  no  real  substance  at  all;  and  the 
external  veil,  the  type,  the  species,  would  be  without  anything 
to  veil, — without  the  thing  signified;  and  the  substance  of  bread 
would  be  simply  annihilated  without  a  purpose.  But  you 
agree  with  us,  the  Gnostic  is  made  to  reply ;  for  in  your  view 
"  matter  is  rejected  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.'' 
Rejected  !  replies  the  Catholic  Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Is  not  this  the  very  point  on  which  I  am  insisting,  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  a  real  material  substance,  into 
which  the  real  material  substance  of  bread  and  wine  has  been 
changed  ?  And  do  I  not  teach  that  the  species  are  real 
material  accidents  of  what  was,  before  consecration,  a  real 
material  substance  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  obtuse  as  to  charge 
me  with  rejecting  matter  in  this  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  !  We 
imagine  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  the  Gnostic 
would  not  be  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  his  help. 

And  now  for  the  individual  quotations.  S.  Irenaaus,  in  the 
passage  adduced,  affirms  two  things ;  first,  that  there  is  an 
earthly  part  and  a  heavenly  part  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and 
secondly,  that   the  earthly  part   nourishes  the   body.      The 

*  I^ot^B  on  the  Bcal  Fresenoe,  &o.,  Note  Q,p.  81. 
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Oatholic  Theologian  admits  and  maintains  botli  these  proposi- 
tions, which  in  no  wise  confirm  the  truth  of  Dr.  Pusey's  title. 
On  the  contrary,  S.  Irenaeus  affirms  that  "  ths  bread  from  the 
earthy  after  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longei'  common  bread, 
but  the  Eucharist ;  '^  i.e,  it  is  no  longer  bread  of  earth,  but  the 
living  Bread,  Which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  this 
Eucharist  "  consists  of  two  things,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly; '' 
i.e.  Christ  present  as  our  Food,  and  the  species  or  accidents  as 
His  sensible  veil. 

The  quotations  from  TertuUian,  S.  Ephrem,  and  Adaman- 
tius,  are,  for  the  reason  suggested  in  our  prolegomenon,  quite 
beside  the  question. 

The  next  authority  who  is  summoned  is  S.  Chrysostom,  in  a 
supposed  letter  to  Cadsarius.  We  need  not  stay  to  discuss  this 
passage,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Pusey^s  note,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  Maurist  Editors 
that  it  is  spurious ;  and  secondly,  because  it  really  presents  no 
difficulty,  since  no  one  can  fail  of  knowing  that  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  nature  {<fiv<Tig,)  of  the  external 
and  sensible  phenomena  of  material  substances  j  and  that  the 
Fathers  not  unfrequently  used  the  word  in  this  signification. 
We  will  subjoin  a  few  instances  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
an  unpublished  Treatise  of  Father  Franzolin,  one  of  the  most 
learned  theological  professors  of  the  day.  Thus  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  says  that  the  '^  nature  {(jtiaiv)  of  Christ  was  changed 
after  the  Resurrection  into  something  more  divine ; ''  identify- 
ing afterwards  the  word  with  certain  properties  of  the  body.* 
S.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  three  boys  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  says  that  "the  nature  of  the  fire  was  changed;" 
{rfjv  T(ov  wpayfiOTiov  ^iJ<riv).t  TertuUian  has  these  words: 
"  Stone,  iron,  are  substance;  the  hardness  of  stone  and  iron  is 
tho  nature  of  substance;  (Substantia  est  lapis,  ferrum;  duritia 
lapidis  et  ferri,  natura  substantias  est). J  In  Holy  Scripture 
itself  it  is  written,  '  The  fire  had  power  in  water  above  its 

•  In  Antirrhetico,  n.  67.  GallandaB,  riii.  p.  674 ;  of.  ibid«  n.  68,  et  Athanas. 
Or.  3*  in  ArianoB,  n.  48. 

t  Ad  popolnm  Antiooh.,  horn.  iv.  n.  8,  t.  ii.  p.  68,  et  in  Fgalm.  z.  n.  1,  t.  t.  p. 
113.    Ed.  Montfancon,  Parisilfl,  1724. 

X  De  Anlma,  o.  82. 
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own  virtue,  and  tlie  water  forgot  its  quenching  nature^" 
(Vulg.  extinguentis  naturaB  j  Greek,  t^c  ctjScotcjcSc  8vi;afi€«c)-* 
Dr.  Pusey  next  quotes  the  well-known  passage  of  Theodoret^ 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss,  because  it  is  answered 
by  our  remarks  on  the  supposed  words  of  S.  Chrysostom. 
Moreover,  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  every  Catholic  com- 
pendium of  theology.  And  lastly,  the  authority  of  Theodoret 
is  of  little  weight,  since,  '^  although  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he 
never  gave  full  consent  to  the  impure  doctrine  of  Nestorius^ 
nevertheless,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he  retained  his 
old  friendship  for  him  personally,  he  favoured  him  far  too  much^ 
and  wrote  many  things  in  his  defence,  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  bear  a  Catholic  meaning/^f 

The  next  witness  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  is  Pope  Gelasius^ 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  work  on  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  whence  he  has  extracted  the 
passage.  Wo  should  have  dismissed  this  witness  at  once^ 
(since  the  quotation,  whoever  be  its  author,  comes  precisely 
under  the  category  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  interpretation,)  were  it  not  for  a  few  curiosities  of 
critical  scholarship,  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  us  in  a  note.  He 
A  few  more  iuforms  US  therein  very  candidly,  that  there  is  a  dispute  about 
•ey;a  Inacoa.  the  authorship  of  the  treatise ;  but  he  adds,  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and  Labbe  {in  Bellarmin.)^  has 
admitted  it;  and  plenqicc,  according  to  Spondanus  in 
Marg.  Epitom.  Baronii,  A.D.  496.^^ 

Now  it  is  unusual,  to  begin  with,  for  any  one  to  state  dog- 
matically and  without  proof,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  a  work,  when  such  authorities  as  Baronius^ 
Bellarmine,  Suarez,  and  others,  deny  it.  Yet  there  is  some 
little  excuse  for  a  writer,  who  finds  a  Catholic  authority  like 
Spondanus,  however  inferior  he  may  be  to  those  just  mentioned, 

•  Wisdom  rir.  19. 

+  Sardagna,  in  Yitam  Theodoroti,  t.  ix. 

X  This  mode  of  qnoting  is  not  nsnalj  to  say  the  least,  among  writers  who 
have  mastered  their  snbjeot.  The  title  of  tlie  work  in  qnestion  is  **  De  Scrip, 
toribns  Ecclesiasticis ; "  though,  it  is  tmo,  it  is  founded  on  a  similar  work  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  quoted 
here  again  second-hand. 
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aflhrming  that  the  greatest  number  admit  its  authenticity.  But 
alas !  Spondanus  says  no  such  thing.  Ho  says  exactly  the 
opposite.  Here  are  his  words : — "  Baronius  treats  also  of  these 
[books]  very  fully  in  his  Annals,  t.  vi.,  in  this  year.  And  he 
denies  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  Gelasius  the  Pope.  And 
so  also  most  others  have  thought  up  to  now.^'* 

Dr.  Pusey  produces  another  text,  which  is  also  famous  in 
Protestant  controversy.  It  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Facundus 
in  defence  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Here,  again,  the  authority 
is  anjrthing  but  respectable.  For  the  writer  in  question  was  a 
schismatic  when  he  wrote  it,  and  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  died  in  schism. 

The  words,  however,  themselves  admit  of  an  easy  solution.t 
"  As  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  which  is  in  the 
consecrated  bread  and  cup ''  {i.e.  in  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine)  ''we  call  His  Body  and  Blood,  not  that  the  bread ^^  {i.e. 
the  external  species  of  bread)  ''is  properly  His  Body,  or  the 
cup ''  {i.e.  the  external  species  of  wine)  "  His  Blood,  but 
because  they  contain  in  them  the  mystery  of  His  Body  and 
Blood.^' 

Dr.  Pusey  introduces  another  class  of  passages  J  from  the  Th«  iccoiid 
Fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  peculiar  theory;  which  are 
also  apparently  borrowed  either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  Calvinist  Albertinus.  In  these  passages  the  Eucharist 
is  declared  not  to  be  common  hrcad,  hare  elements,  simi^le 
bread,  8fc.  To  quote  again  from  Father  Franzolin^s  Treatise, 
Dr.  Pusey's  argument  may  be  put  in  this  form : — 

•'  He  who  makes  use  of  these  expressions  evidently  afiirms 
that  the  substance  of  bread  remains. 

"  But  the  Fathers  make  use  of  such  expressions. 

"  Therefore  the  Fathers  affirm  that  the  substance  of  bread 
remains. 

"  I  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  major.  He  who  says  that  it 
is  not  common  bread  in  this  sense,  viz.  that  the  opposite  term, 

*  "  Agit  otiam  do  his  fose  ipae  Bjtronias  Annal.  t.  tI.  hoc  anno.  Qaod  vcro 
ncgat  hnnc  libellam  esso  Golosii  Papao  partam;  ita  qnoqae  ot  alii  ploriqno 
hactonns  Bonsorunt." — T.  v.  p.  283. 

t  See  an  olaborato  exposition  of  the  passage  by  KninliR  Aloxan  Jor,  llist. 
Ecol.  Saxjulo  VI",  c.  4,  a.  7,  §  2. 

}  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  Ao.,  note  H,  p.  01. 
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which  is  affirmed  to  exists  is  the  same  bread  sanctified,  and^ao 
the  change  is  in  the  quality  only; — as^  e.g.,  the  shewbread  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  not  common  breads — ^I  grant  the  major. 
He  who  says  that  it  is  not  common  breads  in  the  sense,  yiz. 
that  the  opposite  term  (or  resaltant  of  the  change)  whidi  is 
affirmed  to  exists  is  altogether  another  sabstance,  (which 
analogically  and  in  a  more  sublime  sense  is  called  bread) ;  and 
consequentlyj  the  opposition  is  not  in  the  ([oality  of  the  same 
breads  as  being  now  common^  now  sanctified,  bat  between 
two  substances^  one  of  whicb^  i.e.  bread  in  a  physical  sense,  is 
denied^  the  other — different  in  kind^  but  bread  in  a  theological 
scnse^ — is  affirmed;  ho  asserts  the  substance  of  bread  to  remain 
in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word, — I  deny  the  major. 

^'  In  like  manner  I  distinguish  the  minor.  The  Fathers  say 
that  the  Eucharist  is  not  common  bread, — ^meaning  by  this  that 
the  opposite  term  (or  resultant  of  the  change),  which  is 
affirmed  to  bo  the  Eucharist,  is  the  same  bread,  but  sanctified, — 
I  deny  the  minor.  They  say  that  it  is  not  common  bread ; 
— meaning  by  this  that  the  term,  which  is 'affirmed  to  be  the 
Eucharist,  is  another  substance,  viz.  the  Body  of  Christ, 
which  is  called  living  Bread,  Bread  descending  from  heaven,  Sfc, 
(because  it  is  in  the  state  of  food  under  the  sensible  species  of 
bread) ;  and,  consequently,  in  sucli  wise  that  the  substance  of 
bread  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word  is  denied,  and  the 
distinct  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  (which  in  another  and 
theological  sense  is  called  Bread,  is  affirmed), — I  grant  the 
minor.^^ 

The  satisfactory  completeness  of  this  answer  will  appear  at 
once  to  those  who  consult  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
especially  as  they  occur  in  the  original  with  their  context. 
The  limits  which  we  must  necessarily  impose  upon  ourselves 
forbid  us  to  pursue  the  solution  into  its  individual  details. 
And,  indeed,  our  principal  intention  has  been  to  expose  and 
vindicate  the  Scholastic  teaching  in  this  essay.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  both  the  Patristic  and 
Scholastic  phases  of  the  controversy,  without  extending  our 
essay  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bulky  volume. 
oUm'^**^  The  next  class  of  authorities  *  we  may  dismiss  at  once,  since 

*  Notes  on  the  Beal  Fresenco,  &c.,  note  T,  p.  94. 
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Dr.  Pnaey  would  not  have  ventured  to  bring  them  forward  at 
all,  had  he  not  utterly  misunderstood  what  the  Church  means 
by  species  or  accidents.  This  ignorance  has  betrayed  him 
into  the  absurdity  of  affirming  that  the  Theologians  of  the 
Church  ^^  denied  ilmt  there  was  any  outward  existing  part, 
which  was  a  symbolJ^  No  Catholic  Theologian  ever  dreamt  of 
making  such  a  monstrous  assertion ;  and  he  would  be  a  heretic 
if  he  did.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  accidents, 
which  are  real,  existing,  outward,  sensible  things,  having 
action  and  essence  of  their  own,  are  more  truly  and  properly 
a  symbol,  than  the  substance  would  be,  if  God  had  ordained 
that  it  should  remain  after  consecration;  since  it  is  of  their 
nature  to  point  to  something  else.  Substance  cannot  be  an 
outward  part,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  symbol ;  because 
both  matter  and  substantial  form,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  already,  are  in  themselves  impervious  to  sense,  and 
their  presence  is  only  known  to  us  by  and  through  their 
accidents.  But  in  the  hypothesis  of  consubstantiation,  theso 
accidents  would  symbolize  the  natural  substances  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  they  inform,  and  to  which  they  belong;  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  immediately  symbolize,  as  the 
Catholic  dogma  teaches,  the  wondrous  Presence,  of  which 
they  are  the  visible  veil.  We  therefore  claim  from  Dr.  Pusey 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  has  stolen  from  us,  as  our  property, 
not  his. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey^s  next  array  of  Patristic  sayings,*  ThefourtK 
we  shall  take  leave  to  transcribe  Father  Franzolin^s  observa- 
tions in  their  entirety.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more 
complete.  '^Our  adversary  insists  much  on  a  comparison 
frequently  employed  by  the  Eastern  Fathers,  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  likened  to  the  burning  coal  of  Isaias,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  substance  of  bread  remains,  together  with  the 
Body  of  Christ ;  as  in  charcoal  the  wood  exists  together  with 
the  fire.  But  the  burning  coal  of  Isaias  is  adopted  by  those 
Fathers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Incarnate  Word ;  forasmuch  as 
God  has  intimately  and  hypostatically  united  human  nature  to 
Himself.     In  which  comparison  the  fire  is  a  symbol  of  the 

*  Notes  on  tbe  Beal  Freoonoe,  &o.,  note  K,  p.  119. 
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Divine  nature ;  the  wood,  of  tlio  human.  The  burning  coal^ 
therefore,  represents  Christ  the  God-Man.  Wherefore,  since 
Christ  is  altogether  present  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  same  way 
Christ  is  represented  in  His  Sacramental  state  under  the 
figure  of  the  burning  coal,  wherein  the  Body  of  Christ  under 
the  Sacramental  species,  (expressed  by  the  name  of  bread,  and 
of  living  bread,)  is  said  by  the  Fathers  to  be  signified  by  the 
wood,  and  the  Word,  by  hypostatic  nnion  with  Whom  the 
Flesh  is  life-giving,  is  signified  by  the  fire ;  and  not,  (as  our 
adversary  interprets  this  symbol,)  as  though  the  natural  sub- 
stance of  bread  were  represented  by  the  wood,  and  the  Body 
of  Christ  by  the  fire.'' 
1  he  fifth  Dr.  Pusey  has  added  yet  one  more  list  of  Fathers  ''who 

use  the  terms,  in,  under,  with,  the  bread  and  wine.''*  And 
here  again  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  exhaust 
this  argument  so  completely  as  Father  Franzolin  has  done. 
Our  readers  will  excuse  us  then,  if  we  offer  them  another 
extract  from  the  same  source.  ''In  the  first  place,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  single  one  of  the  Fathers  has  ever  used 
the  expression,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  contained^  or 
given  to  us  under  bread,  or  with  bread.  Certainly  the  learned 
Doctor  has  produced  none  such.  And  without  doubt  he  did 
not  want  the  very  best  will  to  do  so;  since,  in  order  to  thrust 
upon  the  Fathers  this  Lutheran  and  Anglican  formula,  he  has 
quoted  passages  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter;  as,  e,g.  what  Hilary  has  said,t  '  He  conjoined  the  nature 
of  His  Flesh  with  the  nature  of  His  eternity  (i.e.  His  Grodhead) 
under  the  Sacrament  of  His  Flesh  to  be  communicated  to 
us,J  .  .  .  and  we  truly  receive  the  Flesh  of  His  Body  under 
the  mystery;'  and  what  is  said  in  the  SententiJB  of  Prosper 
taken  from  S.  Austin,  '  We  drink  His  Blood  under  the  form 
and  flavour  of  wine.' 

"2.  The  phrase,  in  bread  and  xviae,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  in  a  threefold  sense.  For  (a)  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  the  elements,  out  of  which  the  Sacrament  is  con- 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  L,  p.  131. 
t  Do  Trin.  viii.  n.  13. 

X  "  Sub    Saoramcnto    nobis    communioandoo  camis,"    which    Dr.    Puaey 
translates,  "  the  flesh  to  be  communicated  to  us  under  the  Sacrament." 
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secrated,  as  in  TertulHan,  '  He  consecrated  His  Blood  in 
wine,'^  {h)  Sometimes  they  moan  by  it  the  sensible  species  of 
bread ;  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, — '  In  the  figure  (tuttcji)  of  the 
bread  is  given  to  thee  the  Body/  &c.  ;t  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
on  Luke  xxii.,  '  We  have  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ  for 
a  living  Thanksgiving,  as  it  were  in  bread  and  wine '  (cue  iv 
aprt^  ri  koL  ocvc^i),  j;  and  S.  Austin  often. 

''  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  where  Theophylact  uses  the  

words  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  'In  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  S^iiwoca. 
Christ  the  human  mind  receiveth  nothing  bloody^  nothing 
corruptible,  but  a  life-giving  and  saving  substance  in  the 
bread  and  wine.'  But  I  do  know  his  doctrine,  expressed  in 
these  words,  '  By  His  declaration.  This  is  My  Body,  He  shows 
that  the  bread  sanctified  on  the  altar  is  His  very  Body,  and 
not  a  figure.  For  He  did  not  say.  This  is  a  figure ,  but,  Tliis 
is  My  Body.  For  by  an  ineffable  operation  it  is  transmutcdy 
although  it  appears  to  be  bread.  For  since  we  are  weak,  and 
could  not  have  endured  to  eat  undisguised  Flesh,  and  of  a 
man  too,  for  this  reason  it  appears  to  be  bread  to  us,  but  in  the 
true  reality  it  is  Flesh.' §  I  know  also,  that  the  words  quoted 
by  the  Orford  Professor  from  one  of  the  letters  of  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  II  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Epistle,  but 
words  altogether  different.  I  know  also  that  it  is  evidently 
absurd  to  say  with  Dr.  Pusey,  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  the  phrase,  *  Blood  in  the  chalice^  is  the  same  as 
'  Blood  in  the  mine/  because  not  unfrequently  the  chalice  is 
put  for  wine.  For  it  is  quite  true  that  the  chalice  is  put  for 
wine  by  a  figure  of  metonymy,  as  that  which  contains,  is  put 
for  what  is  contained  in  it,  when  the  contents  of  the  chalice 
are  not  expressed.  But  when  it  is  said,  '  Blood  in  the  chalice/ 
the  word  chalice  is  plainly  not  employed  metonymically,  but, 
without  any  figure,  is  taken  for  the  containing  vessel.'' 

We  must  add  to  this  list  another  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Anotiiwiii- 

Acoarmcj  in 

He  quotes  Hesychius  as  saying,  ''This  mystery  is  at  once  PjJ^.^* 
Bread  and  Flesh,"  to  prove  that  this  Father  understood  the 

*  Contra  Hardonom,  W.  40.  f  Catcchcsi  Myst.  4*. 

X  Mail  Nova  Biblioth.  PP.  t.  ii.  p.  417. 

§  '  ApTOQ  fiiv  tiftiv  ^aivtraif  atkpZ  ik  rf  ovn  tariv, 

II  Ep*  ad  Calosjr. 
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substance  of  bread  to  remain.  If  he  had  only  finished  his 
quotation  of  the  sentence^  ho  would  have  answered  his  own 
objection.  For  these  are  the  words  of  Hesychius,  or,  as  Dr. 
Pusoy  calls  him,  Ysychius :  ^'For  this  reason  he  (i.e.  Moses) 
enjoined  that  fiesh  should  be  eaten  with  bread,  that  we  might 
understand  that  he  was  speaking  of  that  mystery,  which  is  at 
once  Bread  and  Flesh ;  inasinvch  as  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ, 
Who  is  the  living  Bread  that  canie  doionfrom  lieaveju'^^ 

In  this  instance  Dr.  Pusey  has  informed  us  of  the  source 
whence  he  has  derived  his  armoury  of  texts.  He  is  indebted 
for  them  to  the  Lutheran  Gerhard.  But  surely  such  an  excuse 
for  these  constant  inaccuracies  cannot  serve  him.  Even  a 
Protestant  would  admit,  that  he  who  engages  to  dispute 
against  the  Catholic  faith  assumes  a  momentous  responsibility, 
and  should  carefully  assay  his  armour.  It  is  no  ordinary  task 
to  run  counter  to  the  universal  belief  of  centuries,  and  to 
defend  a  heresy  which  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by 
Councils  of  the  Church.  A  man,  who  places  himself  in  such 
a  position,  should  at  least  be  careful  about  the  genuineness  of 
his  authorities.  Yet  what  has  Dr.  Pusey  done  in  this  his 
onslaught  on  the  faith  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Catholics  of  this  nineteenth  century  ?  He  has  discharged 
a  cart-load  of  quotations  from  Albertinus,  a  Calvinist ;  another 
cart-load  from  Gerhard,  the  Lutheran ;  and  probably  has  stolen 
a  barrow-full  from  the  Calvinist  Blondel,  without  even  taking 
the  pains  to  verify  them.  Assuredly  if  it  were  a  question  of 
the  absurdities  of  Irvingisra,  or  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
horrors  of  Mormonism,  wo  should  treat  both  the  one  and  the 
other  with  more  consideration  and  labour,  than  Dr.  Pusey  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  on  tho  Catholic  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


Aneztminft- 
tion  of  Dr. 
Patey't  refu- 
tation of  the 
Catholic  ax- 
Kjximent  for 
transubetan- 
ti«tioa 


§  8. 

We  have  reserved  for  a  separate  section  an  elenctic  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Pusoy,  by  which,  (in  answer  to  an  article  in  the 
Dull  In-  lievlew,)  ho  endeavours  to  destroy  tho  value  of  that 
Patristic  catena  which  is  produced  by  Catholic  Theologians 

•  In  LeTiticum  viii.  31.    Migno,  Pal  res  GtKci,  xciii.  p.  886. 
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in  support  of  the  doffma  of  Transubstantiation.  It  is  contained  founded  on 
in  a  long  note,  which  bears  this  title;  "  On  the  words  used  by  of  the  f«- 
the  Fathers,  which  Roman  controversialists  quote  as  implying  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation"  Dr.  Pusey*  discusses  these 
words,  e.  g.,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  made,  become,  are 
changed,  converted,  transformed  or  transfigured,  transelemented, 
transmade  into,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  and  labours 
very  unnecessarily,  by  a  large  congestion  of  passages,  to  prove, 
(what  would  have  been  conceded  to  him  at  once,)  that  these 
words  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Fathers  of  a  subject  matter, 
in  which  no  physical  change  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Whence  he  concludes  that  neither  do  they  necessarily 
imply  such  a  change  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

To  examine  each  paragraph  of  this  bulky  note  in  detail  Ceruiacft. 
would  be  tedious,  and  obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  bythwrefti- 

tAiion  1DRT 

of  an  essay,  which  has  nearly  run  out  its  length.     Nor  indeed  be  te.ted. 
does  it  merit  such  elaborate  refutation.     We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  laying  down  a  few  principles  or  canons 
of  Patristic  interpretation,  leaving  the  obvious  application  to 
the  patience  of  our  readers. 

I.  Our  first  canon  is  this.  Those  are  most  likely  to  under-  Fi«t  canoa. 
stand  and  interpret  aright  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers,  who 
touched,  as  it  were,  the  hem  of  that  Patristic  tunic,  which 
was  being  weaved  for  the  Church  during  ten  centuries,  and 
who  lived  in  the  unity  of  that  vast  Catholic  Communion  within 
which  the  Fathers  taught,  and  handed  down  the  tradition 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  went  before  them ; 
as  these  in  turn  handed  down  what  they  had  received  from 
the  Apostles.  But  the  ante-Tridentine  Scholastics,  and  the 
Theologians  of  the  eleventh  century,  (if  we  are  to  exclude  these 
latter  from  the  Patristic  catalogue,)  were  the  immediate,  unin- 
terrupted successors  of  the  Fathers,  and  succeeded  to  their 
heritage  in  the  Church.  Cardinal  PuUus,  the  father  of  the 
Scholastics,  as  he  has  been  called,  was  coeval  with  S.  Bernard, 
with  whom  the  grand  galaxy  of  Patristic  Doctors  closes. 

Now  these   Theologians,   Scholastic  as  well  as  those  also 
who  defended  the  Apostolic  deposit  against  Bcrciiger,  invari- 

•  Notes  on  the  Seal  PreMnee,  Ac.,  note  Q,  pp.  162—264. 
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ably  refer  to  their  glorious  predecessors  as  their  main  aathority 
antecedently  to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  and  their  snpple- 
mentary  authority  after  that  definition.  Thus,  S.  Anselm,  (him- 
self included  in  the  Patristic  catalogue);  Durandus,  Abbot  of 
Troarn  in  Normandy ;  Guitmond,  Lanfranc,  Algerus  of  Liege  ; 
William  Abbot  of  S.  Theodoric,  and  intimate  friend  of 
S.  Bernard ;  Albertns  Magnus,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonaventurej 
Biel,  Ocham,  Altisiodorensis,  and  many  others, — ^together  with 
all  the  Theologians  since  the  Council  of  Trent, — appeal  to  tho 
Fathers,  and  especially  to  S.  Ambrose,  and  by  appealing  fix 
their  interpretation.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Pusey  will  excuse  ns 
for  saying  so,  but  we  prefer  tho  authority  of  such  as  these^ 
(especially  in  a  question  as  to  what  the  Fathers  mean,)  to  that 
of  one  who, — ^whatever  his  other  qualifications  may  be, — ^is  un- 
happily as  yet  an  outcast  from  that  one  Body  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  the  true  Catholic  tradition  has  ever  lived,  Uyes 
now,  and  will  live  on  till  the  end  comes. 
The  Moond  II.  The  socond  canon  or  principle,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  may  lead  us  easily  and  safely  through  the  mists  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  spread  over  this  beautiful  garden  of  theo- 
logical literature,  is  as  follows.  The  Catholic  proof  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  which  is  derived  from  the  Fathers,  does  not 
depend  alonCy  or  even  cliiofiij,  on  particular  expressions.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  indorse  the  statement  of  Suarez,  (which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  as  usual  distorted,*  but  which  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, is  undeniable,)  that  though  the  phrases  alluded  to,  ''  plainly 
indicate  this  conversion  "  {lumc  conversionem  aperte  indicant), 
yet  that  they  do  not  so  scientifically  define  aad  distinguish  the 
particular  mode  of  conversion  from  all  others,  as  the  word 
which  singly  applies  to  this  singular  change,  and  which  the 
Church  has  in  consequence  consecrated  to  be  Her  theological 
term  and  tessera  of  orthodoxy.  Our  invincible  argument  is 
derived  from  the  general  and  concurrent  way  of  speaking  of  tho 
mystery; — ^from  direct  asseverations,  which  cannot  be  fairly  and 
honestly  understood  in  any  other  way,  and  which  precise 
the  meaning  of  terms,  which  might  otherwise  be  ambiguous. 
For  though  those  in  particular,  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  exercises 

•  Notes  on  tho  Roal  Prcsenco,  Ac,  note  Q,  p.  ir»7.    In  3"»  diap.  2,  sect.  1. 
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his  ingenuity,  cannot  be  understood,  in  their  literal  and  proper 
signification  to  imply  anything  else  than  a  real  conversion  of 
some  sort ;  yet  they  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  imply 
that  substantial  conversion,  to  which  they  are  determined  by 
the  context,  and  by  coeval  authority.  We  will  give  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean.  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  thus  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar : — ^'  Christ  once  turned  water  into 
wine  in  Cana  of  Galilee  at  His  own  will ;  and  is  it  incredible 
that  He  should  have  turned  wine  into  blood  ?  "^  The  word 
*'  turned  ^'  (/i€Taj3l/3X?jic£i;)  must  be  understood  of  a  physical 
change  in  the  protasis ;  it  must  be  therefore  equally  understood 
of  a  physical  change  in  the  apodosis.  But  the  conversion  of 
the  water  into  wine  was  a  transformation  ;  is  then  the  conver- 
sion of  the  wine  into  blood  a  transformation  also  ?  This  the 
word  does  not  determine ;  though  it  clearly  declares  a  physical 
change.  But  S.  Cyril  goes  on  to  say,  "  Wherefore,  with  fullest 
assurance  let  us  partake  as  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ; 
for  in  the  figure  or  form  {Iv  riini^)  of  bread  is  given  to  thee 

His  Body,  and  in  the  form  of  wine,  His  Blood Jvdge 

not  the  matter  according  to  the  taste,  hut  according  to  faith  he 
assured  without  misgiving,  that  thou  hast  heen  vouchsafed  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  .  .  .  And  heing  fully  pers^iad^d, 
that  what  seems  hread,  is  not  hread,  though  bread  to  tlie  taste, 
hut  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and  that  wliat  seems  wine,  is  not  wine, 
though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  hut  the  Blood  of  Christ/' 

Now,  here  we  have  a  collection  of  propositions  concerning 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  an  instruction  given  to  catechumens  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  that  Sacrament : — 

{a)  There  is  a  physical  change  in  the  bread  and  wine  by  the 
power  of  Christ^s  will. 

(h)  What  is  received  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine. 

(c)  The  bread  and  wine  no  longer  exist  there,  but  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

{d)  Nevertheless  the  taste  and  other  similar  qualities 
remain.     But, 

(e)  We  must  not  trust  to  their  evidence,  as,  though  they 

•  Cateohesi  MjsUgog.  iT«,  p.  292.    Ed.  Milles.    Ozon.  1703. 
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testified  to  the  continued  presence  of  their  respective  sub- 
stances; because  faith  teaches  us  that  these  are  no  longer 
there. 

Surely  the  context  determines  in  this  case  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  'Humed/'    And  no  impartial  reader  of  the  whole 
passage  can  deny,  that  S.   Cyril  plainly  taught  therein  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
^o?"^  III.  Our  third  canon  or  principle  is  this.     It  is  again^  the 

very  primary  laws  of  hermeneutic  to  conclude  from  the  meta- 
phorical or  secondary  use  of  a  word  in  one  place,  that  it 
cannot  or  need  not  be  used  in  its  Uteral  sense  in  another.  To 
take  a  few  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  Who  would  be  so 
insane  as  to  argue  that,  because  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  Grod 
says  to  the  Gentiles,  "  Be  converted  to  Me,  and  you  shall  be 
saved,''*  this  verb  must  be  understood  in  the  same  moral 
sense  in  the  passage  where  it  is  written,  '^  The  rod  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  serpent ;  ''t  or  that,  because  it  is  said 
that  "  the  king's  heart  was  turned  to  Absalom,"  J  therefore  we 
must  interpret  the  word  '^  turned  "  to  bear  the  same  sigp:iifica- 
tion  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  written,  '^  the  river  was 
turned  into  blood  "  ?  § 

Yet  such  is  the  principle  of  interpretation  on  which  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Pusey's  note  is  constructed.  It  reminds  us  in  its 
external  aspect  of  a  most  unenviable  parallel.  Of  course  in 
neither  case  can  we  know  anything  of  the  intention  or  spirit 
which  dictated  the  sophism.  The  Arians  adopted  a  precisely 
similar  plan,  in  order  to  evade  the  plain  evidence  for  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  only- begotten  Son  afforded  by  our  Lord's 
words,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one."||  They  amassed  a 
number  of  texts  in  Holy  Scripture,  where  the  word  "one^' 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  union,  or  concord  of  will;  and 
thence  argued,  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  passage  of  S.  John's  Gospel.  And  how  does 
S.  Hilary^  deal  with  the  sophism?  By  producing  the  very 
obvious  hermeneutical  canon,  that  the  same  predicate  need 
not  always  bear  the  same  signification  in  different  proposi- 

•  Isaias  xlv.  22.  t  Exodus  vii.  15.  J  2  Kings  (Samnel)  xiv.  1. 

§  Exodus  yii.  20.  ||  S.  John  x.  80.  t  Be  Trinitate,  iii.  28. 
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tions ;  but  that  its  specific  meaning  must  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  each. 

In  not  a  few,  however,  of  the  examples  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  expressions  in  question 
were  used  by  the  Fathers  to  indicate  a  change,  not  physical, 
but  moral,  or  of  some  other  sort,  there  really  is  a  physical 
change.  For  (a)  in  baptismal  regeneration,  a  physical  though 
accidental  change  does  take  place  in  the  soul ;  seeing  it  is 
informed  by  grace,  which  is  a  real  quality. 

(6)  It  would  plainly  be  heretical  to  deny,  that  in  the 
hypostatical  union  a  physical  change  has  taken  place,  not  in 
this  human  nature  of  Christ  indeed,  (because  it  was  united  to 
the  "Word  from  the  first  moment  of  its  creation) ;  but,  as  the 
Fathers  say,  in  our  human  nature.  For  the  union  is  a  physical 
conjunction  of  that  human  nature  with  the  Person  of  the  Verb, 
implying  a  real,  substantial  mode,  which  terminates  and 
perfects  that  nature.  Has  Dr.  Pusey  forgotten  the  evwaiQ 
(pvdiKi)  of  S.  Cyril,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  tptjaig  (rxiTiKri 
of  Nestorius  ? 

IV.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Fathers  to  adduce  illustrations  Fourth 
of  physical  change,  which  should  form  a  perfect  equation  with 
the  particular  change  of  Transubstantiation.  Illustrations 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  so.  It  would  be  unjust  and  unphilo- 
sophical  to  require  that  they  should.  And  in  this  particular 
case  such  exaction  would  exclude  all  possibility  of  illustration, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miracle  stands  absolutely  alone. 
When,  then,  the  Fathers  adduce  the  instances  of  creation,  the 
change  of  Moses's  rod  into  a  serpent,  that  of  water  into  wine, 
and  the  rest,  the  examples  are  as  good  and  efficacious  as  can 
be  produced ;  for  they  all  (save  one)  speak  of  a  real  physical 
change.  The  first,  it  is  true,  is  a  metaphysical  change  from 
non-existence  to  existence,  the  greatest  of  miracles  in  the 
natural  order.  But  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  symbolize  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  tho  production  or  reproduction 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
others  represent,  as  we  have  said,  a  real  physical  change, 
though  they  are  transformations,  not  Transubstantiations. 
But  what  could  the  Fathers  do  more?  They  brought  their 
illustrations  as  near  home  as  possible.  How  could  they  produce 
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an  adcquato  parallel  of  that^  "which  has  not  its  fellow  in  the 
world  of  phenomena  ?  Yet  Dr.  Pnsey  makes  much  of  the  fact, 
that  these  alleged  examples  do  not  illustrate  any  change  of 
matter; — ^which^  by  the  way,  he  again  confounds  with  substance. 
Fifth  cuKm.  V.  The  vcry  same  terminology  might  be  perfectly  safe  and 
legitimate,  as  the  expression  of  a  divinely-revealed  truth,  in  an 
earUer  and  simpler  age  of  the  Church,  which  would  be  perilous 
and  suspected  at  a  later  period,  when  heresies  have  arisen^ 
which  make  it  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Church,  to  enshrine  the 
assaulted  doctrine  in  a  consecrated  definition.  S.  Augustine 
invoked  this  principle  against  Julian  the  Pelagian,  when  this 
latter  defended  his  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  the  authority 
of  certain  ambiguous  expressions  of  S.  Chrysostom.*  It  may 
be  said, — it  is  to  be  hoped  without  disrespect, — of  the  great 
Doctor  of  Grace  himself,  that  he  would  have  changed  his 
terminology  considerably,  had  ho  foreseen  what  use  would 
have  been  made  of  it  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Jansenist  heresies. 
The  dogmatic  terminology  of  the  Church,  as  the  expression  of 
theological  truths,  is  not  an  antediluvian  fossil.  It  has  its  six 
epochs  of  creation ;  and  they  are  not  ended  yet.  In  Geology, 
the  palaDontological  flora  and  fauna  of  one  era  are  distinct 
from  those  of  another  and  more  recent  one ;  though  there  is  a 
general  harmony  throughout,  which  carries  them  up  to  the 
unity  of  their  prototypal  idea.  And,  accordingly,  an  earlier 
system  almost  imperceptibly  graduates  into  the  system  that 
succeeds  it.  The  like  occurs  in  the  progressive  formation  of  the 
Church's  Theology.  And  as  that  student  of  physical  science 
would  be  mad  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  vertebrated 
animals,  because  he  seeks  for  them  in  vain  in  the  Silurian 
strata;  so  is  he  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unwisdom^ 
who  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  Church's  later  definitions, 
because  he  can  find  only  the  germ  of  them  in  Patristic 
records.  He  Who  is  the  Truth  is  also  the  Life.  And  Life  is 
ever  energizing;  and  where  enshrined  in  created  being,  it 
must  grow.  Not  to  gi'ow,  is  to  die.  And  if  Life  dies,  it  is  its 
own  contradiction. 

•  Contra  Jnlianuin,  i.  c.  b.  n.  22 ;  cf.  de  ProedcBt.  SS.  o.  xiv.  n.  27. 
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§9. 

We  liave  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  task.  In  the  OonoiaMon. 
preceding  sections  of  this  essay  we  have  shown^  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  clearly  and  accurately  defined  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation^  that  She  imposes  it  as  an  article  of  faith 
on  Her  children,  and  that  the  terms  which  She  has  employed 
in  her  definition  have  a  fixed  meaning,  well  understood  and 
recognized  in  Her  schools  of  philosophy.  We  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  co-existence  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  was  not  an  open 
question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  affirmed  it  to  be.  We  have  next  replied  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
arguments  against  this  dogma,  and  have  afterwards  examined 
his  theory  on  the  subject,  showing  that  it  excludes  all  notion 
of  a  change  properly  so  called.  We  have  finally  reviewed  the 
Patristic  foundation  on  which  he  professes  to  build,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  fell  to  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  hermeneutic 
and  theological  criteria. 

It  may  be  asked  of  us,  now  that  our  work  is  done,  what 
object  have  you  had  in  view  ?  Why  did  you  undertake  this 
elaborate  essay  about  a  doctrine  which  does  not  occupy  three 
pages  of  the  ''  Eirenicon '*? 

Wo  have  been  compelled  during  the  course  of  our  argument 
to  expose  a  mass  of  inaccuracies  and  gross  errors,  into  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  fallen.  And  it  may  therefore  bo  supposed  by 
some,  that  our  aim  has  been  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  au- 
thority on  questions  of  either  Dogmatic,  Scholastic,  or  Patristic 
nieology.  And  it  is  of  course  natural  to  suppose,  that  even 
his  own  co-religionists  would  learn  to  distrust  the  competence 
and  guidance  of  a  writer — with  whom  errors  and  misquotation 
are  a  rule,  accuracy  the  rare  exception,  and  whose  elaborate 
notes  on  this  subject  are  one  vast  congeries  of  blunders.  And 
to  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  is  only  because  theology  is  not, 
cannot  be,  studied  as  a  science  outside  the  Church,  and  because, 
in  consequence,  the  best  educated  Anglicans  are  utter  strangers 
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to  its  vast  and  fertile  fields  of  thonght^  that  a  disaster  has  not 
befallen  the  writer  by  reason  of  the  publication  of  these  works 
on  the  Eucharist,  similar  to  that  which  would  inevitably  have 
befallen  him,  had  his  book  been  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  play, 
and  his  numerous  and  grave  inaccuracies  figured  within  the 
well-known  range  of  classical  literature.  And  if  such  shonld 
be  the  result ; — ^if  Anglicans  should  learn  to  distrust  one,  who 
shows  so  little  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  that  is  involved 
in  opposing  himself  to  the  Catholic  and  Soman  Church,  and 
in  assailing  an  article  of  Her  Creed, — the  faith  for  centuries  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Her  children — as  to  content  himself 
with  unverified  quotations,  borrowed  from  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  which,  on  examination,  are  proved  to  bo 
partly  fictitious,  partly  corrupted,  and  not  unfrequently  falsified, 
— ^we  assuredly  shall  not  grieve.  Nay,  more,  it  would  please  ns 
well  if  Dr.  Pusey  too  himself  should  get  to  learn,  by  practical 
experience,  the  wisdom  of  the  poet's  advice— 

Sumito  matoriam,  yestris,  qui  Boribitis,  OQqnam 
ViribuB,  etversato  diu,  quid  ferre  recuBcnt, 
Quid  valoant  humori.     Cui  Ucia  patenter  erit  rat, 
Neo  facnndia  deserot  hnno,  nee  hicvhts  ordo. 

But  no  thought  of  this  kind  was  included  in  our  principal 
design.  We  have  intended  all  along  to  convince  the  reader 
how  impossible  are  the  hopes  of  union,  which  Dr.  Pasey  has 
encouraged  in  himself,  and  excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  well- 
meaning  Utopians,  who  sympathize  with  him.  We  have  aimed 
at  convincing  dispassionate  inquirers  outside  the  Church,  that 
there  can  be  no  union,  no  peace,  save  through  the  truth ;  that 
if  they  would  be  "  in  the  onefold  under  the  one  Shrpherd/^  they 
must  submit  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  infallible  chair 
of  Peter. 

To  illustrate  this  truth  by  a  practical  example,  wo  havo  taken 
the  question  of  Transubstantiation,  which,  though  Dr.  Pusey 
has  only  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  '^  Eirenicon,*'  he  has  never- 
theless treated  at  great  length  in  another  work.  No  doctrine  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  inner  life,  or  with  the 
outward  worship,  of  the  Church.  It  embodies  the  great  sequel 
at  once,  and  continuation,  of  the  Incarnation.      No  on©  could 
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say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Blot  it  oat 
from  the  Church's  Creed,  and  Her  Altars  are  at  once  made 
desolate.  Her  public  offices  destroyed.  Her  ritual  deprived  of 
all  life  and  meaning,  the  devotion  of  her  children  withered 
up,  and  Her  great  perpetual  act  of  adoration  turned  into  some- 
thing very  like  idolatry.* 

On  such  a  question  as  this  then,  so  momentous  in  itself,  so 
practical  in  its  applications,  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the 
preliminaries  of  an  union  between  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  Anglican  Establishment  ?  Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Will  the  former  change,  or  modify,  or  explain  away,  Her  Creed? 
She  will  not,  for  She  cannot,  alter  one  iota.  And  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  latter  ?  First  of  all,  does  the  AngUcan  Estab- 
lishment, as  a  whole,  profess  even  the  partial  truth,  which  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  friends  hold  in  common  with  ourselves  ?  Does 
it,  in  its  corporate  integrity,  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Roal 
Presence  ?  Surely,  no  one  who  remembers  that  there  are 
"Low  Church,''  "No  Church,"  and  "Broad  Church''  ele- 
monts,  thriving  within  its  pale,  can  venture  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  !  Again,  to  limit  the  inquiry  for  the  moment 
to  the  High  Church  or  Anglican  school,  could  even  a  majority 
be  found,  who  would  subscribe  to  Dr.  Pusey's  notion  of  a  sacra- 
mental or  hyperphysical,  but  real  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration  ? 

To  bring  the  point  practically  home.  Let  us  suppose  the 
project  to  be  actually  set  on  foot,  and  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
to  be  seeking  for  combined  action  in  their  communion. 
They  begin,  we  may  imagine,  by  canvassing  the  bench  of 
13ishops.  How  many  of  these  prelates  would  subscribe  to  Dr. 
Pus:oy's  formula  of  Anglican  belief  ?  Let  them  next  proceed 
to  the  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Canons,  Queen's  Chaplains, — in- 
cluding of  course  Deans  Close,  Stanley,  Goode,  Milman, 
Elliott,  Canon  McNeile,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  others, — ^what 
unanimity  of  profession  would  they  find  here  ?  Thence  let 
them  descend  to  the  Rectors,  Vicars,  Curates,  and  last  of  all  to 
the  Laity,  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  who  would 
not  be  soon  convinced,  on  their  thus  polling  the  whole  con- 

*  This  is  one  of  S.  Thomas's  argaments  against  consohstantiaiion. 
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stituent  body^  that  he  represented  but  a  small  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  section  of  it.  Indeed  we  more  than  suspect 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  found  not  to  believe  in  any 
Real  Presence  at  all.  But^  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
million  or  two,  who  professedly  belong  to  it,  could  be  brought 
to  subscribe  to  the  formula  which  Dr.  Pusey  bias  discovered  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  and,  what  is  still  more 
improbable,  could  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  it  in  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Pusey  affixes,  should  wo  be  nearer  to  the  desired 
consummation?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  reunion  would  be 
practically  as  distant  as  ever.  The  Catholic  Church  has  pro- 
fessed and  taught  for  centuries,  and  has  defined  it  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  which  all  are  required  to  believe  under 
pain  of  anathema,  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is 
converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  that  no- 
thing remains  after  that  conversion  except  the  species  or 
accidents;  and  finally,  that  this  miraculous  change  is  justly  and 
aptly  called  Transubstantiation.  To  dream  of  Her  going  back, 
or  denying  Her  own  infallibility,  by  meeting  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  followers  half-way,  and  by  adopting  a  new  formula,  which 
shall  express  the  theory  of  the  Consubstantialists,  is  an 
illusion  inconceivable  in  any  one  who  knows  Her  history  and 
Her  professed  claims.  She  could  not  do  it,  if  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depended  on  the  act.  No ;  there  is  but  one  possible 
way  of  attaining  the  peace  of  unity.  That  way  is  uncon- 
ditional submission ;  the  humble  acceptance  of  the  Church's 
Creed  whole  and  intact.  ^^  You  shaU  Imoiv  the  truth;  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,'' 

One  more  remark  will  close  this  essay.  Tlie  question  of  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  and  Scholastic  Doctors  has 
necessarily  occurred  to  our  readers  during  the  course  of  this 
dissertation.  The  Church  and  Her  Theologians  understand 
them  in  one  way ;  Dr.  Pusey  in  another.  Who  is  to  decide 
which  is  right?  The  Protestant  theory  is  hard  and  cruel 
enough.  It  offers  a  book,  but  excludes  everything  like  a 
certain  guide  to  its  interpretation.  But  this  new  theory  is 
worse.  It  puts  us  in  presence  pf  the  same  Bible,  and  gives, 
as  key  to  its  interpretation,  some  hundreds  of  other  books, 
written  in  a  dead  language,  and  without  authorized  transla- 
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tion.  How  are  we  to  be  certain  about  their  meaning  ?  The 
Anglican  theory  is  dumb.  It  will  not  then,  as  we  think,  have 
proved  a  useless  journey,  that  which  we  have  taken,  to  visit 
that  wondrous  temple  of  theological  science,  with  its  Patristic 
and  Scholastic  columns  supporting  it,  and  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  its  unity.  For  over  the  Porch  is  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  *'  Either  there  is  a  living  voice  of  infallibility  within 
this  sanctuary,  to  which  the  inquirer  may  have  recourse,  and 
on  which  the  docility  of  faith  may  rest  in  quiet  submission,  or 
Christianity  is  a  dream/^ 
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The  following  is  au  imperfect  catena  of  writers  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fiileenth  century,  who  plainly  and  distinctly  teach  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
snbstantiation.  We  have  puqjosely  omitted  a  great  many  more, — whose 
declarations  are  sufficiently  convincing  to  Catholics,  but  might  be 
open  to  cavil, — as  they  express  their  belief  in  phrases  which  Dr.  Pugey 
accommodates  to  his  own  error.  For  this  reason  we  have  excluded  the 
witness  of  Adelman,  Dcodwinus,  Gottfridus,  Albericus,  Hugo  Metellus, 
Wolphelmus,  and  many  others. 

1.  Pascdasius  Radbeatus,  Abbas  Cobbeiensis.    Obiit  A  J).  860. 

In  Lihro  dc  Cor^oro  ct  Sanguine  Dominu     Migne,  Paircs  LcUinl,  cxx. 

p,  1269. 

C.  i.  n.  2. — "Et  idco  nullus  moveatur  do  hoc  corporo  Christi  et 
sanguine,  quod  in  mystcrio  vera  sit  caro  ct  veros  sit  sanguis,  dum  sio 
voluit  lUo  Qui  creavit.  '  Omnia  cnim  qua3cunquo  voluit  fecit  in  coolo 
et  in  terra '  (Ps.  cxiiL  2) ;  et  quia,  voluit,  licet  in  figura  panis  ct  vini 
mancat,  ha;c  sic  esse  omnino,  nihilquc  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  ct  sanguis 
post  consecrationcm  credenda  sunt." 

C.  viii.  n.  2,  p.  1287. — **  Cogita  igitur,  si  quippiam  corporcum  potest 
C.H80  sublimins,  cum  substantia  panis  et  vini  in  Christi  camem  et 
sanguincm  ciHcaciter  intcrius  commutatur ;  ita  ut  deinceps  i)Ost  conso- 
crationem  jam  vera  Christi  caro  et  sanguis  veraciter  credatur,  et  non 
uliud  quam  Chrintus,  Panis  de  coolo,  crcdcntibus  a^stimctur.'' 

C.  xvi.  p.  1521-. — **  Quod  panis  etiam,  quamvis  vera  caro  sit,  hoc 
my  stcrium  possit  nominari,  probat  Apostolus,  ubi  dicit,  Prohet,  Ac.,  1  Cor. 
xi.  28 ;  quia  Christi  caro  et  vera  caro,  et  tamen  Panis  vivus  Qui  de  coolo 
dcsccndit  jure  catholice  prasdicatur.  .  .  .  CaDterum  secundum  pra}missam 
(lootrino)  vcritatem,  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis  jure 
crcditur." 

2.  Kemigivs  Aktissiodob£5sis.    Circa  A.D.  008. 

A,D,  882.    A  Falcone  Archicplscopo  Bhemenai  evocaim  ad  scholam  ibi 
rcgcndam,    Migne,  PP.  Lot.  t.  cxxxi.     In  Paahn,  xxL  p.  259. 

<<  Panis  autem  et  vinum  a  Christiana  voritato  dicontur,  non  quod 
naturam  panis  et  vini  post  consecrationexn  in  se  retineant,  nisi  qoantain 
ad  speciem  et  saporem  et  odorem." 
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3.  Hugo,  Lingoneksis  Efiscopus.    A.D.  1049. 

Mign^,    cxlii.     In  Ejpistola   ad  Bercfigarittm,  ji.  1327. 

"  Dicis  eniiD,  nimis  ezioDse  loquens,  in  hujusmodi  Sacramento  corpna 
Christi  sic  esse,  ut  panis  et  vini  natura  et  essentia  non  mntetur; 
corpusque  qnod  dixeras  cmcifirom  intellectnale  constitnis.  In  qno 
evidentissime  patet  quod  incorporeom,  confiteris.  Qua  in  re  nniverBalem 
Ecclesiam  scandalizas,  Ipsnmquc  tanm  offendis  Auctorem,  qui  palpabile 
obtnlit,  qaod  incorporcum  affirmas.  Namqne  si  panis  et  vini  natnra  et 
essentia  reali  principalitato,  post  consccrationem,  persistant,  translatom 
nihil  potest  intelligi.  .  .  .  Quaproptcr  necesso  est  nt  aut  panem 
omnino  a  sua  natura  dejicias,  aut  ipsum  Christi  corpus  dicere  non 
2)raesumas.  Quod  si  forte  dixeris  et  suam  naturam  retinere,  et  tamen 
non  esse  impotcns  sacramcntum^  contra  rationcm  loqueris;  si  coi 
naturam  confercsi  inha^reutiam  [alitor  inha)rcntia]  tollis.  Omnes  enim 
res,  dum  in  sua  natura  consistunt,  ab  inhsarentibus  natune  non 
recedunt.  .  .  .  Huic  niaximo  convenit  sacramcnto,  in  quo  pania 
et  yini  creatura  Deo  sic  dcservirc  probatur  ut  ^lerscverantiam  qnam 
exhibucrat  naturiB,  invisibili  cclcritate  permutct,  et  se  in  omnia  trana- 
iigurans,  hoc  est,  in  Eum,  in  Quo  omnia  sunt,  aut  Qui  omnium  est, 
homo  Christus." 

4.  DuRASDUs,  Abbas  Tboabkbnsis.     Obiit  A.D.  1088. 

MIgnc,  rP,  Lai,  t.  cxlix.     hi  Lihro  dc   Corpore  et  8atiguine  Christi, 
Fade  \i\  7t.  19,  j).  1404. 

*'  Ubi  notandum,  quod  priorum  Fatrum  secutus  auctoritatem  dicit 
(Amalarius*  in  libro  Officiorum)  simpliccm  panis  et  vini  naturam  in 
rationabilem  Dominici  corporis  ct  sanguinis  demutari  naturam ;  quod 
enim  in  aliud  vcrtitur,  aliud  procul  dubio  quam  fnerat,  repentc  habetur. 
Proindc  pani«  et  vinum,  qute  dcforuntur  ad  albare,  verbisque  consecrantur 
divini  yaccrdotis  ore,  etsi  vidcantur  in  priore  qua  dcferuntur  specie, 
Christi  tamen  nubstantialiter  cor]ius  et  sanguis  crcduntur  esse,  non 
aliqua  phantasmatis  vacua  imagine,  sed  qucmadmodum  B.  Ambrosias 
et  S.  Gregorius  atque  Eusebius  Sanctusquc  Beda  suis  scriptis  tradidere, 
rerum  tcmporalium  in  vivilicam  camis  ct  sanguinis  vcramquo  naturam 
tcBlitus  mutatione." 

5.  B.  Lamfraxc,  ARcniEnscopus  Cantuariensis.     Obiit  A.D.  1089. 

Mi^nc,  L  cl.   In  Libro  dc  Corpore  ct  Sanguine  Chritfti,  contra  Bcrenigarium, 

c,  vi.  jp,  416. 

**  Eodcm  modo,  cum  DIvina  pagina  corpus  Domini  panem  vocal, 
sacrata  ac  mjstica  locutione  id  agit :  sen  quoniam  ex  pane  coniicitur, 
cjusque  nonnullas  retinet  qualitates ;  sen  quia  animam  incomprehensi- 
biliter  pascendo  satiat,  eiquc  oBtemae  vita)  substantiam  subministrat ;  vcl 
quod  corpus  est  Filii  Dei,  Qui  est  Panis  angelorum,  ct  in  Quem,  sicut 
ait  Princeps  Apostolorum,  •  dcsiderant  angcli  prospicere '  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  sen 
aliquo  alio  modo,  qui  a  doctioribus  comprehendi  potest,  a  nobis  non  potest." 


»  Sajculo  IX". 
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C.  ix.  p.  419. — "  Quis  enim  compos  sui  credat  rem  aliquam  convert i 
in  aliam,  nee  tamen  in  ea  parte  desinere  esse  quod  erat  P  " 

G.  ziii.  p.  423. — **  Nee  similiter  pendimos  has  duas  species,  ex  quibus 
consecratur  Dominicum  oorpns,  qnemadmodam  ante  consecrationem 
pendebamuB,  cum  fideliter  fateamur  ante  consecrationem  esse  panem 
vinumque,  id  est,  eas  res,  qnas  natura  formavit.  Inter  sacrandum 
vero  converti  in  Christi  camem  ac  sanguinem,  quas  utrasque  res 
benedictio  consecravit." 

C.  xvii.  p.  427. — "  Quonam  modo  pauis  efficiatur  caro,  vinumque 
convertatar  in  sanguinem,  nirinsque  essentialiter  mutata  natura,  Justus, 
qui  ex  fide  vivit,  scrutari  argumcntis  ct  concipere  ratione  non  qusBrit." 

C.  xviii.  p.  430. — "  Crcdimus  igitur  terrenas  substantias,  qua)  in  mensa 
Dominica  per  sacerdotalo  mystcrium  divinitus  sanctificantur,  ineffabili- 
tcr,  incomprehensibiliter,  mirabiliter,  operante  supema  potentia,  converti 
in  essentiam  Dominici  Corporis,  reservatis  ipsarum  rerum  speciebus  et 
quibusdam  aliis  qualitatibus,  ne  percipicntcs  cruda  ct  crucnta  horrerent. 
.  .  .  Hanc  fidem  tenuit  a  priscis  temporibus  ct  nunc  tenet  Ecclesia, 
quaa  per  totum  diffusa  orbem  Catholica  nominatur.'' 

C.  XX.  p.  458. — "  Quod  vero  panis  dicitur,  consueto  sacrorum  codicum 
more  id  fit,  qui  res  quaslibet  srope  vocant  nominibus  illarum  rerum  ex 
quibus  fiunt,  seu  quas  esse  putantur,  ct  non  sunt,  sivo  quibus  aliquo 
modo  similes  existunt.'' 


6.  GUITMOKDUS,  ABCniEPISC.  Av£BSAllt7S.      ClBCA  A.D.  1090.      MiffM, 

cxlix.  p.  1467. 
De  Corporis  et  SanguinU  Christi  Veritale,  I.  ii.  in  fiyie. 

"  Quis  non  id  libentcr  fatetur,  quod  sacramenta  Dominica)  mensas 
recte  jmnis  et  vinum  vocantur ;  vcl  quia  panis  ct  vinum  prius  fuerunt,  vel 
quia  panis  et  vini  similitudincm,  substantialiter  transmutata,  servant  P  " 

L.  iii.  in  medio. — "  Nunc  contra  illos  babenda  est  ratio,  qui  Ecclesias 
rationibus  expngnati,  jam  quidem  negaro  nequeunt  substantiam  corporis 
Christi  cibo  inesse  Dominico ;  panem  tamen  et  vinum  per  verba 
Salvatoris  in  camem  Ejus  et  sanguinem  verti  nequaquam  credentes, 
sed  Christum  pani  et  vino  commiscentes,  tanquam  subtiliori  ratione 
ha^resim  alteram  condiderunt." 

"  Beatus  sane  Ambrosius  in  L.  de  Sacramcntis,  c.  9,  de  his  copiose 
dissercns,  non  in  pane  et  vino  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  latere,  sed 
panem  et  vinum  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  commutari  docuit." 

"  Ecce  quomodo  Pater  sanctissimus  (Lanfranc)  Doctorque  prascipuus 
verbis  paudssimis  hseresim  confutat  utramque.  Impanatores  ctenim 
destruit,  dum  nequaquam  Christum  in  pane  et  vino  latere,  sed  visibiles 
creaturas,  id  est,  panem  ct  vinum,  in  substantiam  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  converti,  et  iterum  terrena  et  mortalia  in  Cluisti  substantiam 
commutari  dicit." 

"  Sed  panem  et  vinum  Altaris  Domini  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi 
Bubstantialitcr  commutari,  (non  sicut  delirat  Berengarius,  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini  figuras  tantum  esse  et  umbras,  ant  intra  se  latentem 
Christum  tegere),  universalis  Ecclesisd  consensione  roboratnm  est." 
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7.  S.  Bruwo,  Carthxjsianorum  Imstitutob.    Obut  A.D.  1101. 
Migtie,  cliii.  j).  184?.     In  1  Cor.  xL 

**  In  his  verbis,  quibos  Christas  graiias  cgit  Fatri,  dicitur  subetaniia 
pasis  ct  vini  apposita  in  altari  transire  in  veram  camem  et  Yemin 
sanguincm  Christi." 

'*  Et  justnm  est,  nt  hoc  samaiis  in  memoriam  Mei,  quia  qaoiies- 
cunque  mandacabitis  Fanem  hunc,  id  est  verum  Corpus  Meum,  quod 
speciem  cb  saporcm  panis  retinet  (ne  samentes  iUud  abhorreant),  et 
quotics  bibetis  hunc  calicem,  id  est  Sanguinem  Mcum  (propter  saporem 
et  spcciem  vini  retincntem),  &c." 

8.  S.  Anselmus,  Akchietisc.  Cantuabiensis.   A.D.  1100. 
Migm,  clix.      Ej)/>.  I.  iv.  Ej^iaiola  cvii.  p.  255.     Confer  iotam  Ejf^. 

"  Sed  secundum  definitiones  Sanctorum  Fatrum  est  intelligendum» 
pancm  super  altarc  positum  per  ilia  solemnia  verba  in  corpus  Christi 
mutari,  nee  remanerc  substantiam  panis  ct  vini ;  speciem  tamen  intelli- 
gendum  est  manere,  formam  scilicet,  colorem  ct  saporem.  Secundum 
8x>cciem  remanentem  quaddam  ibi  finnt,  quas  nullo  modo  secundum  hoc 
quod  est,  possunt  fieri,  scilicet  quod  atteritur,  quod  uno  loco  concluditur, 
et  a  soricibus  roditur,  ct  in  ventrem  trajicitur.  .  .  .  Nee  dubitare 
debet  aliquis,  quomodo  panis  in  verum  corpus  Christi  coavertatur,  ita  ut 
panis  substantia  non  remaneat." 

9.  Odo,  Cameracensis  Episcoius.     Obiit  1113. 
Mirpie,  clx.     Exjtositio  In  Canoncm  Missw,  p,  1061. 

"  *  Ei  elcvatis  oculis,  ^v.'  Benedixit,  Suum  Corpus  fecit.  Qui  prius 
crat  panis,  benedictione  factus  est  Caro.     Modo  Caro,  jam  non  panis." 

"  *  Ac  f regit'  ...  In  specie  cnim  et  sapore  panis  et  vini,  mandu< 
camus  et  bibimus  ipsam  substantiam  Corix)i'is  et  Sanguinis,  sub  eisdem 
qualitatibus  mutata  substantia;  ut  sub  figura  et  sapore  substantiss 
prioris,  facta  sit  vera  substantia  Christi  Corporis  et  Sanguinis." 

"  *  Mysferiuui  fidei'  .  .  .  Est  mysterium  fidei,  quia  quod  creditur« 
scnsibilibus  quibusdam  obtcgitur.  Nam  vcrus  sanguis  creditur,  quod 
vinum  visu  sentitur  et  gustu.  Est  fidei  mysterium;  quia  quod  fides 
credit,  intus  est  occultum.  Intus  est  verns  Sanguis  vera  fide ;  exterius 
est  falsum  vinum  vera  specie.  Sentitur  vinum,  ct  non  est  Non 
apparet  Sanguis,  et  est.  Sensus  decipitur  qualitate  ;  certa  tenetnr 
fides  rei  vcritate." 

"  *  Panein  vitw  cctamce*  Cum  pancm  audis,  ne  putes  esse  qui  fnerat 
ante  benedictionem.  Ne  decipiaris,  mutata  substantia.  Frius  erat 
panis,  modo  non  est  panis,  sed  sola  caro.  Sed  panem  dixit,  quasi  diceret 
cibum,  sicut  scriptum  est,  Ego  awn  PanU  vivue*' 
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10.  Hugo  de  S.  Victoee.    Flokuit  A.D.  1096—1140. 
Migne,  clzxvi.    De  Bacrainentls,  I,  iip.  8,  c.  9,  j).  468. 

"  Per  verba  sanctificationis  vera  panis  et  vera  vini  sabaiantia  in 
verum  Corpus  et  Sanguincm  Cbristi  convcrtitnr,  sola  specie  panis  et  vini 
remanente,  et  substantia  in  substantiam  transeunte.  Gonvorsio  autem 
ipsa  non  secundum  unionem,  sed  secundum  transitionem  crodenda  est. 
Quoniam  nequaquam  esscntios  in  augmentum  accidit,  ut  per  id  quod 
accedit,  id  ad  quod  acccdit  majus  iiat ;  sed  transitionc,  ut  id  (|Uod  accedit, 
cum  illo  ad  quod  acccdit,  unum  fiat.  Ncc  sic  in  pane  Cori)U8  Christi 
coiisccrari  dicimus,  ut  de  pane  Corpus  Christi  esse  accipiat,  nee  quasi 
novimi  corpus  subito  factum  do  mutata  essentia,  sed  in  ipsum  Corpus 
verum  mutatam  essentiam.  Nee  ipsaiu  substantiam  panis  et  vini  in 
nihilum  redactam,  quia  desiit  esse  quod  fuit^  sed  mutatam  ix)tius,  quia 
coepit  esse  aliud  quod  non  fuit ;  et  ipsum,  quod  coopit  esse  ex  ca  esse 
non  accepit,  quia  panis  fuit ;  sed  ipsa  ejus  esse  accepit,  quando  desiit 
esse  quod  fuit.  Hoc  czpressius  distinximus  propter  cos,  qui  ex  sua 
ratione  fidei  prasjudicium  faciunt;  et  sensu  suo  iucedcntes  asserere 
nituntur,  vel  hoc  esse  solum  quod  cemitur,  vel  tale  esse  quod  creditur ; 
hoc  est,  quia  sola  panis  et  vini  species  cemitur,  solam  ibi  esse  panis  et 
vini  substantiam;  vel  quia  substantia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Christi 
creditur,  possibiliter  ei  inesse  speciem  et  qualitatem  panis  et  vini  qua) 
cemitur ;  quasi  non  i)0S8it  species  apparere,  cujus  non  adsit  substantia, 
vel  substantia  latere,  cujus  non  appareat  forma." 

11.  D.  Algebus  Scuolasticus  Leodiensis.    Flobuit  A.D.  1070 — 1132. 

Valde  laudatus  a  Petro  Venerabili. 

Migiie,  ckxx.    De  Sacramento,  I,  i.  c.  7,  p.  756. 

Titulus  capitis.  "Quod  remanentibus  qualitatibus  suis,  substantia 
panis  et  vini  in  verum  Corpus  Christi  mutctur.'* 

"  Sed  iterum,  teste  B.  Ambrosio,  ubi  ait  sermoncm  Christi  operatorium 
esse,  ut  panis  et  vinum  sint  quoo  erant,  et  in  melius  conmiutentur, 
vidcntur  adstruerc,  ut  sint  substantialitcr  qua)  erant,  et  in  aliud  muten- 
tor.  Quod  tamcn  tolerabiliter  dictum  est,  nisi  a  pravo  interprete 
intolerabilitcr  cx^wnatur.  Si  enim  intclligatur  ut  panis  et  vinum  sint 
quas  erant,  non  secundum  substantiam,  sed  secundum  formam  et  caateras 
suas  qualitatcs  ibidem  remanentes,  et  secundum  substantiam  in  aliud 
mutentur,  quamvis  aliquantulum  impropric,  tamen  tolerabiliter  et  vere 
dictum  erit.  Et  revera,  ne  suis  et  caoterorum  Sanctorum  auctoritatibus 
contradicat,  ita  necessario  est  exponendum.  Qaicquid  enim  mutatur  in 
aliud,  in  aliquo  desint  [desit  P]  esse  quod  fuerat,  sive  substantiaHter  sive 
accidentaliter.  Sed  in  pane  et  vino,  cum  in  Corpus  Christi  mutantnr» 
accidentia  esse  non  dcsinunt,  sed  omnia  remanent.  Ergo  panis  et  vini 
substantia  esse  desinit." 

C.  viii.  p.  761. — **  Hanc  antem  panis  ct  vini  substantiam,  idee  Christns 
in  suo  Sacramento  romanere  non  voluit,  ne,  si  dusp  substantisa  veritates, 
panis  scilicet  communis  noeter,  et  Ipee  vivus  et  vems  Panis  in  eodem 
Sacramento  essenti  errorem  gignerent  reritatis ;  dam  ibi  esset  et  Ipse  vei^ 
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Panis,  quia  Vita  seterna,  et  panis  communis  suo  modo  yeroB,  quia 
temporalis  y'lisQ  substantia.  Facilins  enim  et  certius  creditor  Corpns 
Christi  in  illo  sacramento  fieri  et  esse,  ubi  corporaliter  non  faerat,  non 
solum  pro  sacramento,  sed  et  pro  miracnlo,  dum  ibi  panis  desinit  esse 
quod  fuerat." 

C.  ix.  p.  766. — "  In  sacramento  autem,  mutata  substantia  non  fonna, 
[scil.  exteriore]  panis  et  vinum  non  fit  nova  Caro  et  novus  Sanguis,  sed 
ezistens  substantia  panis  et  vini  mutatur  in  coezistentem  substantiam 
Corporis  Christi." 

12.  Cardinaus  Pullus.     A.D.  1146. 
Sententiariim,  pars  vii.  c,  6.     Pantfils,  1655,  p,  258. 

"  Cum  autcm  panis  in  Carnem,  vinum  quoque  virtute  Christi  vertatur 
in  Sanguinem,  substantia  utique  vini  et  panis  desinit  esse  quod  fuerat ; 
idque  fit,  quod  prius  non  erat.  Proprietates  tamen  amborum  trans- 
euntium  mancnt,  unde  fit,  ut  id  quiiiquc  sensus  nostri  post  consecra- 
tionem  inveniant,  quod  ante  consecrationem  inveniebant.  Nam  visus 
speciem  panis  vinique  colorem  cei-nit;  auditns  in  pane  fractionem,  in 
vino  fusionem  aurc  discemit;  nares  olfactu,  x>alatum  gustu,  utriusque 
naturam  perpendunt ;  tangendo  autcm  aspcritas  sive  lenitas,  duzitia 
sive  mollities  non  colatur.  Transit  itaque  substantia,  sed  remanet 
forma.     Neutrum  miraris,  sed  Omnipotentem  contemplaris." 


13.    GuiLLELMUs,  Abbas  S.  Theodorici.    Obut  A.D.  1153. 

Amicus  S.  Bemardi. 

Mi^n£,  ckxx.     In  Bpistola  dc  Sacramento  AUaris,  p,  341, 

*'  Cum  enim  ad  bcnedictioncs  mysticas,  opcrante  invisibiliter  Verbo 
Dei,  corpus  in  Corpus,  substantia  mutata  sit  in  Substantiam,  siout  in 
mensa  uuptiali  aqua  in  vinum  mutata  solum  adfuit  vinum,  in  quod  aqua 
mutata  erat;  sic  in  mensa  Altaris  solum  adest  Corpus  Domini,  in  quod 
verc  mutata  est  vera  panis  substantia.  Nisi  quod  de  aqua  nihil 
remansit  in  mutationc  ilia ;  dc  pane  vero  mutato  ad  peragendum  Sacri 
institutum  Mysterii,  sola  remanet  species  visibilis.  Unde  B.  ^mbrosius, 
'  Ne,'  inquit,  '  horror  cruoris  fieret,  ideo  in  similitudine  accipis  sacramen- 
tum.'  (L.  de  Sacram.)  Nam  x^anis  substantiam  post  Domini  Corporis 
consecrationem  in  altari  superesse,  semper  abhorruit  pietas  Christiana ; 
nuperque  damnavit  in  Bcrcngario  Turoncnsi  cjusque  sequacibus." 

In  Libfo  dc  Sacrauu-nto  Alturie,  c.  3,  p.  349. 

"  Sed  contra  omnem  ssecularis  philosophius  rationem  et  intellectom, 
mutata  panis  substantia  in  aliam  substantiam,  ad  quoddam  Mysterii 
obscquium,  quasdam  accidentia,  qua3  illi  inhscrebant,  sic  transtulit  non 
mutata,  ut  Corpus  Domini,  licet  adsit  albedo,  non  fiat  album,  nee  rotun- 
ditas  rotundum ;  sed  hujusmodi  omnia  sic  reservavit,  ut  licet  vero  huma- 
nitatis  Ejus  corpori  adsint,  non  tamen  insint,"  &c. 
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14.  Cabdinalu  Goffbidus,  alias  G0TTFRIDU8,  Abbas  Yindocihbnsis. 

AJ).  1107. 

Migne,  clvii.    In  tradatu  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  D.  N,  Jesti  Chriiti, 

J).  211. 

"  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Dei  et  Domini  nostri  Jesn  Christi,  dam  a 
fidelibuB  pie  qosBritar,  qnod  veraciter  dicendum  est  et  firmiter  credendam, 
ipso  Christo  Deo  et  Domino  nostro  donante  :  dicatar,  at  in  illorom 
cordibas  dabitatio  nulla  relinqaatar.  Frias  qaidcm  panis  et  vinam 
snper  altare  ponuntnr ;  sed  sicnt  ante  consecrationem  nihil  aliud  praater 
propriam  panis  et  vini  natnram  habent,  ita  post  consecrationem  niillam 
nataram,  nullam  materiara,  panis  vcl  vini  retinent,  nisi  quantum  ad 
saporem,  speciem,  et  odorem ;  hoc  tamen  propter  infirmitatem  hominum 
et  imbecillitatem." 

15.  Petbus  Loicbabdus,  Maoister  Seiitentiabuic.    Obiit  A.D.  1160. 
In  4  diet  x\  n.  4,  in  fine. 

Ipse  citat  Ambrosiam  pluries,  Augnstinam,  Easebinm  Emisenum, 
et  snbjungit,  "  Ex  his  aliisqae  ploribos  constat  vemm  Corpus  Christi 
et  Sangoinem  in  altari  esse ;  immo  integrum  Christum  ibi  sub  utraque 
specie,  et  snbstantiam  panis  in  corpus,  vinique  substantiam  in  sanguinem 
converti." 

Ibidem,  diet.  zi\  n.  4. 

"  Post  consecrationem  ergo  non  est  ibi  substantia  panis  vel  vini,  licet 
species  remaneant.  Est  enim  ibi  species  panis  et  vini,  sicut  et  sapor. 
Unde  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur." 

Ibidem,  dUf,  xii*,  w.  1. 

**  Si  autem  quseritur  de  accidentibus,  qusB  remanent,  id  est,  de  specie- 
bus  et  sapore  et  pondere,  in  quo  subjecto  fundentur,  potius  mihi  videtur 
fatendum  ezistere  sine  subjecto,  quam  esse  in  subjecto ;  quia  ibi  non  est 
substantia  nisi  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Dominici,  quae  non  afficitur  illis 
accidentibus.  Non  enim  Corpus  Christi  taJem  habet  in  se  formam,  sed 
qualis  in  judicio  apparebit.  Bemanent  ergp  ilia  accidentia  per  se  subsis- 
tentia  ad  mysterii  ritum,  ad  gustus  fideique  sufiragium ;  quibus  Corpus 
Christi,  habens  formam  et  naturam  suam,  tegitur.*' 

16.    Petbus  Pictaviensis.     A.D.  1170. 
Senientiarum,  para  v.  c.  11".     Parisiis,  1655,  p.  317. 

"  In  rebus  quidem  pane  et  vino,  quae  transsubstantiantur  in  Camem 
et  Sanguinem  Domini." 

Ibidem,  e,  12,  p.  320. 

"  Est  tertium  genus  mutationum,  quod  hie  tantum  invenitur,  quando 
scilicet  substantia  panis  in  substantiam  Corporis  Christi  transit, 
manentibns  tamen  omnibos  proprietatibos,  quse  erant  in  pane.    Nam 
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post  conversionem  illam  apparet  albedo  in  Hostia,  et  rotanditas,  ct 
characteres ;  substantia  tamen  panis  matata  est  in  substantiam  Dominioi 
Corporis." 

17.  S.  HiLDEGARDis,  Abbatissi.    A.D.  1178. 
Migne,  cxcvii.    In  Eimtola  xlvii.  j>.  224. 

"  In  eadem  vcro  virtutc  altissimi  Dei,  oblatio  panis  cnm  vino  et  aqna 
in  Carncm  ct  Sanguinem  Salvatoris,  quam  de  Maria  Yirgino  assumpsit, 
ad  verba  sacerdotis  transsubstaniialiter,  quomadniodnm  lignum  in  ardon- 
tern  carbon  em  per  ardorem  ignis,  mutatur." 

Ilidem,i\  231. 

"  Eadcm  etiam  virtus  Altissimi,  quo)  supervenit  in  Mariam,  ex  ipsa 
carnem  et  sanguinem  Filii  Dei  eflScieus,  super  oblationem  panis  ot  vini, 
apertis  vulneribus  Jesu  Christi  descend  it,  ita  ut  eadem  oblatio  i)anis  et 
vini  occulte,  in  conspectu  Dei  et  Sanctorum  Angelorum,  in  Camem  et 
Sanguinem  transformetur." 

18.  Balduinus,  Akcuiepisc.  Cantuahiensis.    AJ).  1184. 
Mlf/ne,  cciv.    De  Sacramento  Encliarisiice,  p,  403. 

"  Ante  consecrationem  quidem  est  ibi  vera  substantia  panis ;  sed  in 
consecratione  potenti  virtutc  verbonim  transsubstantiatur  et  mutator  in 
v^ram  Camem  Christi :  post  consecrationem  totus  Christus  sub  specie 
visibili  absconditus  est,  *  Qui  posuit  tenebras  latibulum  suum.' " 

10.  Albeetits  Magnus,  O.P.    A.D.  1193—1280. 
Do  Eucliarisiia,  dkt.  vi%  traxit.  1°,  c.  3°,  n.  6,  t,  xxi.  Lugduni,  1651. 

"  Ideo  venit  secunda  opinio,  quao  dicit,  cum  substantia  panis  salvari 
ibi  Corpus  Christi  et  contineri.  Et  dicit  Sanguinem  Christi  contineri 
cum  substantia  vini  salvata.  .  .  .  Qua3  licet  responsio  in  parte  con- 
veniens sit,  tamen  quia  super  quoddam  non  Catholicum  fundatur 
fundamentimi  quod  ista  supponit  opinio,  ideo  mihi  nullo  modo  placero 
poterit;  fundatur  enim  super  hoc,  quod  panis  in  Corpus  Christi  non 
transsubstantietur,  neque  vimun  in  Sanguinem,  sed  tantum  ibi  panis  ct 
vinum  ad  signandum  in  Sacramento  assumantur.  Et  hoc  est  contra 
Catholicam  veritatem,  et  contra  verborum  Christi  signationem,  qnibus 
dixit :  Acdinto,  hoc  est  Caijms  Mcnm.  Et  non  dixit,  Accipite,  in  hoc, 
vel  nun  hocy  Corpus  Meiim,  .  .  .  Sed  secundum  tertiam  opinionem, 
quoj  sola  Catholicam  tenet  veritatem,  dicimus  quod  in  veritate,  sicut 
probant  objectiones  inductoj,  nuUus  modus  motils  est,  quo  panis  salvatus 
moveatur  ad  naturam  Cori)oris  Christi,  et  calix  ad  formam  Sanguinis." 

Tbideinf  n.  9. 

"  Sic  etiam  in  Sacramento  novo  modo  confectionis  utitur  (Filius  Dei) 
quo  conficitur  sacramentaliter  panis  in  Corpus  Domini,  ita  qno<i  sub- 
stantia panis  nee  annihilatur,  nee  alteratur,  neque  secundum  sub- 
stantiam mutatur,  sed  sine  omni  additione  vel  mutatione  tota  substantia 
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panis  in  materia  et  forma  panis  oonyertitiir  in  Corpus  Christi  sine  eo 
quod  aliquid  addatur  Corpori  Christi,  ct  absque  eo  quod  aliqnid  mutetur 
in  ipso.  Et  banc  conversionem  sapientes  ct  Doctores  legis  Christianse 
proprio  nomine  Transsubstantiationem  vocaverunt ;  quia  tota  substantia 
panis  simul  in  forma  et  materia  et  conjunctio  transit  in  Corpus  Christi." 

Ibidem,  n,  14. 

"  Dicendum  est,  quod  in  veritate  in  Sacramento  remanent  accidentia 
panis  et  vini  sine  omni  substantia  illis  accidenlibus  subjecta,  quam  ipsa 
afEciunt  accidentia :  substantia  enim  panis  ct  vini,  quas  substantias  ilia 
afBciebant  accidentia,  tum  propter  veritatem  sermonis  Domini,  turn  etiam 
propter  sacramenti  veritatem  manere  non  poterit.  Quia  si  ibi  sub- 
stantia) i>anis  et  vini  inanerent,  non  cssct  vorus  sermo  Domini  quern 
dixit,  Hoc  est  CM^tus  Menm,  et  IIic  est  calix  Sanguinis  Mei ;  quia 
panis  non  est  Corpus  Domini,  et  calix  vini  non  est  calix  Sanguinis  Domini. 
Veritas  etiam  sacramenti  non  salvarctur.  Quia  Veritas  sacramenti  est 
in  hoc  quod  significetur  in  Sacramento  esse  verus  cibus  et  verus  potus 
spiritualis,  sicut  Ipse  dicit  Joan.  vi°,  Caro  Mea  vere  est  cibus,  et  Sanguis 
Mens  vere  est  poUis.  Si  autem  manerent  in  sacramento  substantia 
panis  et  substantia  vini,  tunc  accidentia  ilia  cssent  in  substantia  panis 
ct  substantia  vini,  et  essent  illis  substantiis  propria.  Et  ideo  uon 
indicarent  nisi  nutrimentum,  quod  potest  pra^stare  substantia  panis  et 
substantia  vini.     Et  ille  est  cibus  qui  perit,  sicuti  dicitur  Joann.  vi*'. 

20.  Gregorius  IX.  P.  R.    A.D.  1220. 
Libro  1*  Becretalium,  c.  1. 

''Una  vero  est  fidelium  universalis  Ecclcsia,  extra  quam  nullus 
omnino  salvatur.  In  qua  idem  ipse  sacerdos  est  sacrificium  Jesus 
Christus;  Cujus  Corpus  et  Sanguis  in  Sacramento  Altaris  veraciter 
coniinentur  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini,  transubstantiatis  pane  in  Corpus, 
ct  vino  in  Sanguinem,  potestate  Divina." 

21.  GuiLHELMUs  Alvernus.    A.D.  1230. 

Citatus  in  "  Thesauri  Catholici "  Coccii  t.  ii.  7.  vi.  p,  G30.    Colonics,  1601. 
Dc  Sacramento  Eucliaristice,  cap,  i. 

"  Pia  ac  veridica  fides  in  isto  Sacramento  tenet  et  prandicat,  videlicet, 
quod  panis  materialis  atque  visibilis  advcnicnti  Pani  vivifico,  vclut 
Crcatori  honorem  deferens,  locum  suum  relinqnit,  ct  formam  visibilcm 
sacramentali  servitio  et  mysterio  Ipsius.  Et  ha)c  est  intentio  vcrbi 
Transsubstantiationis  :  transitus  scilicet  substantias  panis  materialis 
atque  visibilis  ad  adventnm  vivifici  Panis,  salvata  forma,  id  est,  varietate 
accidentium  ad  ministerium  Sacramenti." 

22.  D.  Thomas  Aquinas,  AycELicrs  Doctob.    Obttt  1264. 
In  4  cZ.  zi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q,  1,  in  c, 

"  Respondeo  dicendum  ad  primam  quasstionem,  quod  hasc  positio, 
quffi  ponit  substantiam  panis  ibi  r^matiere  post  consecrationem  simol 
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com  vero  corpore,  inoompetens  est  buic  Sacramento,  et  impoesibilis,  ot 
hsretica." 

Ihidem,  a,  2,  in  c, 

Panis  non  resolvitnr  in  prserjacentem  materiam,  nee  annihilatar,  sed 
totns  converiitar  in  totnm  Corpus  Christi. 

8wnma,  3"  P.  Q.  kxv.  a.  2. 

**  Bespondeo  dicendam,  qnod  qnidam  posnemnt  post  consecrationem, 
snbstantiam  panis  et  vini  in  hoc  Sacramento  remanere.  Sed  hsBC  poaitio 
stare  non  x>otest.  Primo  quidem,  quia  per  banc  positionem  toUitur 
Veritas  hujus  sacramcnti,  ad  quam  pertinet,  ut  verum  Corpus  Christi 
in  hoc  Sacramento  existat,  quod  quidem  ibi  non  est  ante  consecrationem. 
.  .  .  Unde  relinquitur,  quod  salva  veritate  hujus  sacramenti  sub- 
stantia panis  post  consecrationem  remanere  non  possit.  Secundo,  quia 
hffic  positio  contrariatur  formse  hujus  sacramenti,  in  qua  didtur,  Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum  ;  quod  non  esset  verum,  si  substantia  panis  ibi 
remaneret ;  nnnquam  enim  substantia  panis  est  Corpus  Christi ;  sed 
potius  esset  dicendum.  Hie  est  Corpus  Meum,  Tertio,  quia  contrariatur 
venerationi  hujus  sacramenti,  si  aliqua  substantia  creata  esset  ibi,  quae 
non  posset  vcneratione  latrise  adorari.  Quarto,  quia  contrariatur  ritui 
EcclesisB,  secundum  quem,  post  oorporalem  cibum  non  licet  sumere 
Corpus  Christi ;  cum  tamen  post  unam  hostiam  consecratam  liceat 
sumere  aliam.     Unde  hsec  positio  vitanda  est  tanquam  hseretica." 

Ihidem,  a.  4,  in  c, 

"  Dens  est  actus  infinitus  (ut  in  prima  parte  habitum  est)  ;  unde 
EJQB  actio  se  extondit'  od  totam  natnram  entis.  Non  igitur  solum 
potest  perficcre  conversionem  fonnalem,  ut  scilicet  diversae  format  sibi  in 
eodeni  subjecto  succedant,  sed  conversionem  totius  entis,  ut  scilicet  tota 
substantia  hujus  convertatur  in  totam  substantiam  illius.  Et  hoc  agitnr 
Divina  virtute  in  hoc  Sacramento ;  nam  tota  substantia  panis  conver- 
titur  in  totam  substantiam  Cor]>oris  Christi,  et  tota  substantia  vini,  in 
totam  substantiam  Sanguinis  Christi.  Unde  hnec  conversio  non  est 
formalis  [i.  e.  transform atio],  sod  snbstantialis ;  nee  continetur  inter 
species  motus  naturalis ;  sed  proprio  nomine  potest  dici  Transsubstan- 
tiatio." 

Contra  Qentes,  I.  iv.  r.  G3. 

"  Relinquitur  ergo  dicendum,  quod  verum  Corpus  Christi  esse  incipiat 
in  hoc  Sacramento  per  hoc  quod  substantia  panis  convertitur  in  sub- 
stantiam Corporis  Christi,  et  substantia  vini  in  substantiam  Sanguinis 
Ejus.  Ex  hoc  autem  apparet  falsam  esse  opinionem  tam  eorum  qui 
dicunt  substantiam  panis  simul  cum  substantia  Corporis  Christi  in  hoc 
Sacramento  existere,"  &c. 

Summa,  3*,  Q.  Ixxv.  a.  5,  n  c. 

"Respondeo  dicendum  quod  sensni  apparet,  facta  consecratione,  omnia 
accidentia  panis  et  vini  remanere." 
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and  have  separated  themselves  from  the  one  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  last  of  all  the  High- Church  Anglican,  with  his 
pet  theory  of  a  primacy  of  order, — strong  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  province  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  alone  to  determine,  by 
infallible  decree,  questions  of  dogma  and  moral, — afresh  from  his 
study  of  Gallican  erudition, — ^is  simply  amazed  and  disheartened, 
while  he  witnesses  the  spectacle  of  a  Pope,  who,  (provoked,  as 
he  declares,  by  no  special  heresy  and  fettered  by  no  assembled 
Synod,)  as  Supreme  Pastor,  imposes  a  new  article  of  faith  upon 
the  whole  Catholic  world.  He  sees  his  favourite  project  of 
federal  uiiion  at  once  scattered  to  the  winds, — ^the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  hope  cut  from  under  his  feet, — the  infallible  Chair 
of  Peter  reared  high  above  the  Episcopate,  as  the  one  centre 
of  unity  and  pillar  of  the  faith, — and  his  branch-system  quietly 
passing  off  into  dream-land.  No  wonder  that  he  in  his  turn 
sighs  over  this  ''  one  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reunion 
of  Christendom.'' 

But  there  is  another  difficulty,  more  serious  and  important,  JjJ^^^ 
more  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  common,  as  we  ^JS,JJ2^ 
believe,  to  all  those  several  classes  of  alarmists  to  whom  we  Sed^SSn* 
have  just  referred.     We  allude  to  the  prejudices  which  arise  jJS^'tfifor 
from  a  general  misconception  respecting  the  nature  and  meaning  «^«*»^  ■^• 
of  the  doctrine  itself.    Of  course  we  do  not  take  only,  or  prin- 
cipally, into  account  the  grosser  and  more  erroneous  imagina- 
tions of  the  uneducated,  though  these  are  manifold ;  nor  those 
scarcely  less  absurd,  even  if  more  peremptory  enunciations, 
which  one  meets  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
our  periodical  literature.      We  are  convinced  that  there  exists  a 
wide-spread  ignorance,  or  at  least  a  grave  misunderstanding, 
concerning  this  not  unimportant  subject  among  the  educated 
and  oven  learned  of  our  Protestant  countrymen.     Nor  can  we 
exclude  the  author  of  the  '^Eirenicon''  from  the  category.   And 
in  saying  as  much,  we  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  New- 
man,   who,    in  that  masterly  and  beautiful  analysis  of  the 
l^atristic  idea,  out  of  which  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  grew  in  gradual  and  divinely  ordered  proportion;— 
an  analysis,  which  stands  alone  in  its  exquisite  completeness, 
and  will  last,  we  venture  to   say,  as  long  as   the  English 
language  shall  live  to  transmit  it, — states  in  the  following 
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words  the  opinion  which  we  have  just  expressed  :*  "  It  is  to 
me  a  strange  phenomenon,  that  so  many  learned  and  devoid  m^n 
stumble  at  this  doctrine  ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing  th<it  in  matter  of  fa^t  they  do  not  inow  what  we  mean  by 
the  Immaculate  Oonceptioi^;  and  your  volume  {may  I  say  U?) 
bea/rs  out  my  suspicion.'*  In  the  next  paragraph  the  same 
writer  signalizes  another  subject^  about  which  the  strangest 
misconceptions  exist.  Yet  it  is  one  so  intimately  oonnected 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception^  that  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  one  necessarily  excludes  all  possibility  of  our 
forming  a  true  and  just  estimate  of  the  other.  These  are  his 
words  :t  "  But  it  may  be  said,  How  does  this  enable  us  to  say 
that  She  was  conceived  unthout  original  rin  ?  If  Anglicans 
knew  what  we  meami  by  original  sin,  they  would  not  ash  the 
question.  Our  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Protestant  doctrine." 
The  Protes-  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  every  word  of  these  two 
^4$^*  observations.  The  repulsive  colourings  which  the  heresies  of 
btta/^dk'  Luther^  and  of  Calvin  in  particular^  have  given  to  the  notion 
Miatiajr  th«  of  Original  sin^  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Christian  revelation 
'  intimately  connected  with  it^  and  which  has  been  adopted  more 
or  less  by  all  the  Protestant  communions  in  England^  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  Mary.  But  this  is  not  all  the  mischief  that  it  has  done. 
For  it  has  predisposed  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  inquirers 
against  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Grospel  altogether.  Beason 
revolts  against  the  horrible  assertion^  that  the  great  Father  of 
the  Universe  should,  because  of  the  sin  of  one  of  His  crea- 
tures, create  millions  upon  millions  of  intelligent  beings  in  a 
state  of  essential  deformity  and  unnatural  proclivity  to  evil; — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  philosophical  impossibilities  which  beset 
such  a  theory.  And  when  an  anomaly  so  monstrous  is  autho- 
ritatively identified  with  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  private  judgement  should  adopt  the  only  alternative  which 
seems  open  to  it,  and  unhesitatingly  reject  a  religious  system, 
that  offends  against  the  first  principles  of  its  moral  sense. 

»  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  &c.  p.  49. 
t  Ibidem,  p.  60. 
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It  will  be  our  object  then  in  the  following  essay  to  draw  out 
with  theological  precision  what  the  Church  teaches^  bo  far  as 
She  has  spoken^  on  these  most  important  questions ;  and  where 
She  has  not  spoken^  to  present  before  our  readers  those  Theolo« 
gical  opinions^  which  are  more  conmionly  received  in  our  schools; 
and  which  commend  themselves  to  our  judgement  as  the  more 
probable^  by  reason  of  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  authority  on 
which  they  rest.  To  make  ourselves  sufficiently  inteUigible^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  other  questions  of  Theo- 
logy^  which  at  first  sight  may  not  seem  to  have  much  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  Essay.  We  must  therefore  ask  our 
readers  to  leave  themselves  confidently  in  our  hands^  till  they 
have  followed  us  to  the  end  of  this  disquisition.  They  will 
then,  at  all  events,  if  not  before,  perceive  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  several  parts,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  grateful  that 
we  have  guided  them  onward  to  the  consideration  of  questions^ 
which  not  only  throw  considerable  light  on  the  two  principal 
subjects,  which  are  immediately  before  us ;  but  have  also  a 
peculiar  and  independent  interest  of  their  own. 


§  2. 

It  will  make  it  easier  for  those  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the 
subject  matter  is  comparatively  new,  if,  on  entering  upon  the 
questions  before  us,  we  start  with  an  analysis  of  the  idea, 
which  is  contained  in  our  title.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will 
at  least  enable  us  to  glance  beforehand  at  the  mutual  enchain- 
ment and  dependence  of  the  several  truths,  which  will  suc- 
cessively oflFer  themselves  to  our  consideration. 

We  will  suppose  then  that  we  are  asked,  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary;  and  we  reply,  j{^^|^f**^ 
that  it  means  Her  Conception  without  a  stain.  Now  it  follows 
from  the  simple  force  of  the  expression,  that  others  are  bom 
with  a  stain  of  some  sort  or  other.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  sense  in  signalling  out  the  Blessed  Virgin  firom  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  as  though  She  were  the  one  exception  to  a 
general  rule.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  only  natural  to  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  what  this  stain  is,  which  others  have,  and 

V  2 
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Mary  has  not.  And  the  universal  consent  of  Christians  gives 
us  the  answer.  It  is  original  sin.  '  But  original  sin  means^  as 
the  word  implies,  a  sin  which  we  trace  to  our  origin.  We  in- 
herit then  a  sin  or  stain  from  Adam ;  for  to  him,  as  we  know, 
the  race  of  man  owes  its  first  beginning.  And  what  was  this 
sin  of  Adam,  in  which  we  somehow  participate  ?  It  was,  as 
Holy  Scripture  tells  us,  a  sin  of  disobedience,  by  which  he  fell 
from  the  pristine  state  of  innocence,  in  which  he  had  been 
created.  Therefore  he  was  once  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
order,  and  he  lapsed  into  a  lower  and  penal  one ; — ^penal,  be- 
cause it  was  the  result  and  punishment  of  his  rebellion.  And 
we  too  are  all  born  in  this  inferior  condition,  because  we  are 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  sin  of  the  fall. 

These  considerations  suggest  four  questions,  which  arise  out 
of  our  inquiry.  We  purpose  to  examine  them  separately,  in 
an  order  the  inverse  of  that  which  they  present  in  the  past 
analysis. 

They  are  these  : — 

1.  The  nature,  and  properties  of  the  Paradisiacal  state;— 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  state  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise. 

2.  The  nature  and  properties  of  our  fallen  state. 

3.  The  nature  of  original  sin. 

4.  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  its  precise  condi- 
tions, and  foundation. 


§  3. 
TbenataM         Towards  tho  closc  of  the  first  epoch  of  creation,  God  created 

and  proper-  '*' 

tie«of the      man,  the  paragon  of  His  visible  universe.     And  He  created 
iu^Sniridlfr  ^^  *  supernatural  order.     This  act  therefore  of  the  Divine 

tiro  iuSr^  Omnipotence  includes  two  things ; — a  possibility,  and  a  fact.  It 
a.  The  itate  iucludcs  a  possibility.  For  God,  had  it  so  pleased  Him,  might 
innooeace.  havc  Created  men  in  the  merely  natural  order,  and  with  a 
Buteofpure*  merely  natural  end  of  existence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  For 
if  God,  on  the  hypothesis  that  He  willed  to  create  man,  should 
have  had  no  choice,  but  must  have  created  him  as  in  fact  He 
did,  that  state  in  which  Adam  was  constituted,  could  not  have 


nature. 
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been  called  snpematoral^  but  wonld  have  been  necessarily 
natural.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  evident  that  the  Almighty 
can  do,  whatever  does  not  involve  a  metaphysical  contradiction; 
which  in  the  present  case  would  be  to  make  a  man,  who  is  not 
a  man.  Therefore  if  God  could  not  have  created  Adam,  other- 
wise than  He  actually  did  create  him,  Adam's  condition  in 
Paradise  must  have  been  essential  to  his  human  nature. 

But  it  also  includes  a  fact.  For  in  reality  God  did  not 
create  Adam  in  the  natural  order,  but  clothed  him  from  the 
beginning  with  His  grace. 

And  we  are  thus  brought  in  presence  of  two  states  of 
human  life ;  the  one,  a  supernatural  state,  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  constituted  from  the  first;  the  other,  what  is 
called  a  state  of  pure  or  simple  nature,  in  which  man  mi/jiht 
have  been  constituted,  though  de  facto  he  never  has  been.  It  ^j^P^p**;, 
will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  cast  a  glance  at  this  second  and  JJJJJJJJJ* 
possible  condition  of  human  life,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  explain  with  greater  clearness  the  peculiar  excellence  and 
privileges  of  the  primitive  innocence  and  sanctity,  to  which 
our  progenitors  were  raised,  and  which  all  but  infinitely  ex- 
ceeded the  exigencies  of  their  nature. 

We  will  suppose  then   for  a  moment,  that   the  All-wise  Mu  would 

__r  kATA  bflAB  in 

Father  of  the  Universe  had  resolved  in  His  eternal  counsels  to  thatatftto 
leave  the  human  race,  which  He  had  created,  in  this  state  of  m  wiueh  h« 

>•  now,  when 

pure  nature.  The  question  at  once  arises,  what  sort  of  a  Jjji|**** 
being  would  man  have  been  ?  Would  he  have  had  the  same 
faculties  of  soul  and  body,  which  he  possesses  now  ?  Would 
their  exercise,  development,  power  of  action,  have  been  of 
some  other  order,  difierent  from  that  which  wo  experience  in 
ourselves,  and  perceive  in  others  ?  The  Church  has  provided 
us  with  an  answer.  For  She  has  condemned  the  proposition 
of  Baius,*  which  affirms,  that  '^  Ood  could  not  have  created  man 
from  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  bom,'*  The  contradictory 
is  therefore  true.  God  could  have  done  it.  In  other  words, 
if  God  had  determined  that  man  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
pure  nature,  he  would  have  been,  as  regards  both  soul  and 
body,  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  same  physical 

•  Prop.  It.  j  vide  P.  Thorn,  do  Malo,  Q.  ir.  a.  1  ad  14. 
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condition^  that  he  is  at  present^  before  he  is  baptized.  The 
faculties  of  his  mind  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  would  have 
been  like  to  that  of  infants  now.  They  would  have  been  unde- 
veloped,— ^without  ideas  or  conceptions — ^requiring  gradual 
training,  exercise,  education.  Knowledge  would  have  been 
gradually  acquired,  then  as  now,  through  the  ministry  of  the 
senses.  There  would  have  been  the  same  liabilify  to  error, 
prejudice,  narrow-mindedness.  The  will  in  its  turn  would  have 
been  free  in  its  choice  of  good  or  evil,  and  subject  to  the  mis- 
guidance of  imagination  and  the  passions.  These  latter  would 
have  been  prone  to  forestall  the  deliberations  of  reason,  and 
would  have  varied  in  their  energy  according  to  the  individual 
temperament  of  each.  The  strength  of  the  imagination  in  like 
manner  would  have  differed  in  different  men,  and  itself  would 
have  required  that  discipline,  which  is  necessary  now,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  aberration. 

The  body  would  have  been  exactly  what  by  experience  we 

know  it  to  be  in  the  actual  order  of  things ;  subject  to  fatigue, 

pain,  sickness,  decay,  and  death. 

Hia twdor         But  there  remains  yet  another  subject  of  inquiry.   For  man 

St  itt  *^°'     ^^  such  a  state  must  have  had  an  end ;  seeing  that  everything 

gjJ52«      which  is  made  has  an  object  or  purpose   for  which  it  was 

Qod^  ***     created.     We  do  not  of  course  refer  to  that  final  end,  which  is 

common  to  all,  and  which — ^as  we  all  know — ^is  God's  glory. 

But  we  speak  of  that  proximate  end,  the  possession  of  which 

constitutes  the  creature's  happiness.   It  is  natural  therefore  to 

inquire  what  the  end  of  man  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been 

created  in  that  state  of  which  we  are  speaking.     That  he  is 

essentially  mortal  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.     He  must 

live  for  ever.  And  that  God,  under  any  conceivable  hypothesis, 

must  be  his  end,  is  true  even  to  philosophical  demonstration. 

The  great  question  is,  how  he  would  have  possessed  God,  in 

the  event  of  his  attaining  to  his  felicity.    What  would  have 

been  his  condition,  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  term,  and  had 

ended  that  period  of  trial,  which,  as  we  may  rationally  suppose, 

would  have  been  allotted  to  him  ? 

In  this  matter  we  are  lefb  more  or  less  to  conjecture; 
though  there  are  some  conclusions,  at  which  reason  enables  ns 
to  arrive.   It  is  certain  then,  that  the  happiness  of  man  in  such 
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i\  state  would  essentially  consist  in  an  abstract  knowledge  of 
God,  the  most  perfect  in  kind  and  degree,  of  which  in  the 
merely  natural  order  he  is  capable.  And  by  abstract  know- 
ledge we  mean  that  knowledge  of  Him,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  and  from  His  works; — that  knowledge,  which  the  vast 
universe  of  life  and  matter,  and  the  facts  of  self-consciousness, 
and  the  harmonious  order  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  time, 
can  supply  concerning  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  the  First 
and  Final  Cause; — that  knowledge,  which  reason  can  gain 
from  what  S.  Ohrysostom  calls  the  great  Bible  of  Creation, 
God's  natural  revelation  of  Himself. 

It  is  also  morally  certain,  that  what  the  great  heathen  philoso- 
pher includes  inliis  definition  of  human  happiness,  would  also 
have  been  allotted  to  the  object  of  our  present  contemplation. 
He  would  therefore  have  been  gifted,  as  necessary  complement 
of  his  perfection,  with  perpetual  exemption  from  pain  and 
sorrow ;  and  would  have  been  surrounded  with  all  that  might 
be  requisite  for  the  unimpeded  energizing  of  all  his  powers. 

We  are  for  the  same  reasons  inclined  to  conjecture,  that 
either  his  body  would  have  been  raised  again  to  life,  or  that  at 
least  he  would  have  received  from  the  Hand  of  his  beneficent 
Creator  some  new  body,  by  means  of  which  his  lower  or  sen- 
sitive faculties  might  be  allowed  their  legitimate  action,  and 
might  conjointly  with  the  will  and  intellect,  have  participated 
in  an  immortal  happiness. 

Let  us  then  pause  for  one  moment,  and  allow  our  imagina- 
tion to  paint  the  ideal  Eternity  which  would  have  been  prepared 
for  man,  if  he  had  been  created  in  a  state  of  simple  nature. 
It  will  at  least  enable  us,  by  the  contrast,  to  progress  a  step  in 
forming  sotne  imperfect  conception  of  that  which  is  inconceiv- 
able ; — the  end,  that  is,  for  which  he  is  really  destined  in  the 
everlasting  Love  of  His  God. 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  being  has  served  God,  within  the 
limits  of  natural  Religion,  (for  he  knows  no  other,)  to  the  beat 
of  his  power ; — ^has  observed  the  moral  law  written  on  the 
tablets  of  the  conscience; — and  has  with  untiring  perseverance 
formed  habits  of  human  virtue  in  his  soul.  He  dies ;  and  re- 
ceives his  reward.  Perchance  on  this  earth,  renovated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  into  a  fitting  Paradise,  or  in  some  other 
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bright  corner  of  God's  creation,  he  now  awakens  to  an  im- 
mortal life.     In  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  spring,  surrounded 
with  the  unmarred  beauty  of  God's  handiwork,  his  intellect  is 
filled  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  in- 
visible in  Himself,  but  yet  living  for  ever  with  hiin  beneath  the 
bright  raiment  of  His  works.     His  will  receives  its  fullest  con- 
tentment in  its  union  with  Gt)d  by  the  medium  of  the  purest 
love.     Sinless  henceforth  for  ever,  he  abides  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  associated  with  other  immortals  like  himself.     And 
every  sense  is  filled  with  satisfaction  and  gladness,  while  he 
basks  untired  in  the  beauty,  which  ceaselessly  wells  forth  from 
that  unfading  life  that  encircles  him.     The  Paradise  of  his 
habitation  is  in  unfaltering  harmony  with  the  intense  afiection 
for  his  great  Benefactor  which  fills  his  heart ;  and  he  uses  it 
as  a  Psalm  of  everlasting  praise.     And  thus  the  eternal  years 
roll  on.     He  lives  for  ever  in  the  first  youth  of  his  resurrec- 
tion,  sinless,   deathless,   in    untiring  contentment    and  tho 
purest  joy.     What  must  tho  Beatific  Vision  be,   when,  by 
reason  of  its  loss  alone,  such  a  felicity,  as  wo  have  just  de- 
scribed, has  probably  become  a  state  of  real  damnation  for  one 
considerable  portion  of  the  human  family. 
5.  Th«iut«        But  God  did  not  will  to  create  man  after  this  fashion.    His 
jiutioe,m       lovo  for  US  was  far  too  excessive  for  this.     After  having  pre- 
flntpwento    pared  through  vast  83ons  of  time  a  lordly  habitation.  He  at 
oonddered. '  length  Created  Adam  to  be  its  tenant  and  master.    And  in 
the  same  moment  that  He  created  him.  He  made  him,  in 
fulness  of  meaning,  ^'  after  His  omn  Image   and  Likeness.^' 
1.  The  rift  of  For  He  infused  into  Adam's  soul  His  justifying  or  sanctifying 
gno;  grace,  by  which  our  first  parent  was  elevated  into  an  order, 

which  was  altogether  beyond  the  requirements,  or  even  natural 
capacity  of  his  being.  It  was  indeed  a  grace.  For  our  human 
nature  had  not  deserved  it.  Nor  was  there  any  proportion 
between  it  and  the  gift,  other  than  the  bare  capabiliiy  of  re- 
ceiving it.  Man  was  thus  by  tho  Creator's  liberality  flooded 
over,  so  to  speak,  with  God,  and  brought  into  an  inefiably  close 
nearness  to  Him.  The  theological  habits  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  sprung  up  at  once,  like  flowers  of  Paradise,  in  full 
bloom,  within  the  garden  of  his  soul ;  and  he  was  made  like 
to  what  the  angels  were  in  their  time  of  trial. 
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He  moreover  received,  as  a  fitting  sequel,  the  gift  of  original  l^^^^l 
justice ; — what  the  Preacher  refers  to,  when  he  says,*  "  Only  J^^J^ 
this  I  have  found,  that  God  made  man  right/'  And  this  gift 
had  three  principal  eflFects  on  his  nature.  For  first  of  all,  the 
soul  and  its  rational  faculties  were  preserved  by  it  in  a  com- 
plete subjection  to  God  its  Creator.  Secondly,  the  inferior  or 
sensitive  faculties  were  preserved  in  due  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  reason.  They  were  so  completely  given  over  to 
the  guidance  of  the  latter,  that  they  energized  only  in  com- 
pliance with  its  orders.  And  thirdly,  the  body  was  restrained, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  spirit.  Its  con- 
cupiscence could  never  rise  up,  as  it  does  now,  independently 
of  the  permission  of  the  will,  and  even  in  defiance  of  its  deter- 
mination. It  became  a  faithful  servant,  doing  its  master's 
behests  without  shadow  of  opposition.  This  too  was  a  great 
grace.t  For  such  entire  repression  of  involuntary  sensuality 
is  naturally  impossible.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  its  posses- 
sion, man  became  so  completely  the  master  of  his  actions,  that 
so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  state  of  innocence,  he  could  not 
sin  venially,  J  nor  weaken  the  intimate  fulness  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  his  soul. 

And  these  rich  graces  flowed  over,  and  transformed  his  8.  The  body 
body,  elevating  it  to  a  supernatural  and  spiritual  life.  It  was  immort^Md 
rendered  immortal.  For,  as  the  inspired  writer  tells  U8,§ 
'^  God  creakd  man  incorruptible,  and  to  the  Image  of  Hie  own 
Likeness  He  made  Mm.  But,  by  the  envy  of  th^  devil,  death 
came  into  the  world/'  By  the  same  gift  he  was  likewise 
exempted  from  pain,  fatigue,  sorrow,  and  sickness. 

But  besides  these  graces  he  received, as  regards  his  intellect,  ||   *;  ]^ ^'* 
a  supernatural  knowledge  of  God  by  internal  inspiration,  and 
by  a  sort  of  irradiation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  within  him.   He 
received  moreover  a  natural  knowledge  of  Him,  in  and  through 
His  works,  far  more  perfect  than  that,  to  which  tho  wisest  of 

•  Eccl.  vii.  30;  cf.  D.  Thom.  1«  xcr.  1,  in  o. ;  efc  contra  Gentes,  ir.  62. 
t  Vide  D.  Thom.  de  Verifcate,  Q.  xxr.  a.  7,  in  c. 
I  Vide  D.  Thom.  do  Malo,  Q.  vii.  a.  7,  et  1*  2«  Lmrix.  8,  in  c. 
§  Sap.  ii.  23,  24 ;  cf.  Genes,  ii.  17 ;  Rom.  v.  12,  vi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xt.  21 ;  Concil. 
Milevit.  ii.  can.  1,  et  Augostin.  de  Gencsi  ad  litt.  I.  ri.  cc.  19  ct  scqq. 
II  Vide  D.  Thom.  do  Veritote,  Q.  xviii.  aa.  2, 8. 
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men  havo  been  able  to  attain^  after  the  collected  labour  of 
ages. 
5.  The  gift  He  was  besides  endowed  with  the  fall  science^  of  all  those 
ujdr^'''  things  which  man  can  naturally  get  to  know.  God,  as  the 
Preacher  tells  us,t  ^^ filled  them  with  tJie  Icnowlsdge  of  undev' 
standing.     Ho  created  in  them  the  science  %f  the  spirit.     He 

filled  their  heart  tvith  wisdom He  set  His  eye  U2)on  tlieir 

hearts,  to  show  them  the  greatness  of  His  ivories"  Furthermore, 
Adam  could  not  err,  or  be  deceived.  For,  as  S.  Austin 
remarks,  t  ^^To  approve  falsehood  for  truth,  so  as  unwillingly 
to  err  ...  .  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  was 
in  his  original  constitution,  but  is  the  punishment  of  man,  as 
he  is  in  his  state  of  condemnation.'^ 
e.  Gift  offtb.       Add  to  this,  that  he  had  a  perfect  dominion  over  the  whole 

■olutedo-  ,  ,     '  * 

minion  oTer    animal  creation  :&  and  we  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  subhme 

tho  brute  ^  ,    '  • 

creation.  height,  to  which  our  human  nature  was  supematurally  raised 
in  its  state  of  primeval  innocence.  The  glowing  panegyric  of 
S.  Bernard  in  no  wise  exaggerates  its  blessedness,  wherein  he 
applies  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ||  ^'  Mercy  and  Peace  have 
'inet  each  other ;  Jiistice  and  Peace  have  hissed"  to  our  first 
parents'  original  integrity  in  the  following  beautifiil  words :% 
— '^  I  seem  to  myself,  dearly  beloved,  to  see  the  first  man, 
invested  from  the  first  moment  of  his  creation  with  these  four 
virtues,  and  as  the  Prophet  reminds  us,  '  clethed  with  the 
garments  of  salvation,'*^  ....  Man  therefore  received  Mercy 
as  his  guardian  and  attendant,  to  go  before,  to  follow  afler,  to 
protect,  preserve  him.  You  see  what  a  nurse  God  bestowed 
on  his  Uttle  one, — ^what  an  attendant  He  gave  to  man, 
immediately  on  his  entrance  into  life.  But  he  had  need  of  an 
instructor  too,  since  ho  was  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
creature;  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  kept  like  a  brute 
beast,  but  be  educated  as  a  child.     And  in  good  sooth  for 

*  Vide  D.  Thorn.  !»  xoiv.;  S.  Bonavent.  in  2  d.  xxiii.  a.  2,  Q.  1,  et 
Hngonem  Yiotorin.  de  Saoram.  i.  part.  6,  co.  12,  13. 

t  Eccli.  xvii.  5 — 7.  J  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  iii.  18. 

§  Vide  D.  Thorn.  1»  zcri.  1;  ofc  S.  Bonavent.  in  2  d.  X7.  a.  2,  Q.  1,  in  c. 
et  ad  8.  ||  Ps.  Ixxziy.  11. 

%  Sermone  l**  in  Annmiciationo  B.  V.  Mariro,  n.  6. 

•*  Isaias  Ixi.  10. 
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such  an  office  none  could  be  found  more  fitting  than  Truth 
Herself^  who  might  lead  him  on  in  time  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  Truth.  Meanwhile,  lest  it  might  happen  that  he 
would  be  wise  to  do  evil,  and  should  sin, — ^as  knowing  what 
is  good,  but  doing  it  not, — ^he  received  Justice  also,  by  whom 
he  might  be  directed.  And  besides  these,  the  All-bounteous 
Hand  of  the  Creator  added  Peace,  by  whom  he  might  be 
nurtured  and  filled  with  delight; — a  double  peace,  so  that 
there  should  be  neither  wars  from  within,  nor  fear  from  with- 
out ;  i.  e,  that  the  flesh  might  not  rebel  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  brute  creatures  might  not  become  a  cause  of  fear  to  him. 
For  he  gave  names  at  will  to  all  the  animals ;  and  the  serpent 
itself,  not  daring  open  violence,  preferred  to  assail  him  by 
its  wiles.  What. was  there  wanting  to  him,  who  had  Mercy 
for  his  guardian.  Truth  for  his  teacher.  Justice  for  his  guide, 
Peace  for  his  nurse  ?" 

This  supernatural  sublimation  of  man's  nature  necessarily  nuBupcr- 
implies  its  corresponding  elevation  to  a  supernatural  end.  theB«»iifio' 
And  as  a  fact  it  was  so.  God  destined  man  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Beatific  Vision.  '  How  simple  the  expression,  yet  how 
utterly  incomprehensible,  and  consequently  how  utterly  in- 
expressible, the  reaUty  which  it  embodies !  *  ^'  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  liath  it  entered  into  tJw  heart  of  man 
(to  conceive)  what  things  Ood  huth  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him/'  Yet  S.  John  in  his  own  sweet  way  helps  us  to  form 
some  poor  conception  of  it,  where  he  say8,t  "  It  liath  not  yet 
appeared  what  we  shall  he.  We  know  that  wlien  He  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  to  Him,  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,"  The  end  of  man,  as  God  set  it  before  Adam,  was  not 
what  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  simple  nature ; — ^the 
dim  vision  of  God  in  the  looking-glass  of  His  creation ;  but  it 
was  the  clear,  immediate  Vision  of  Him  face  to  face.  God  is 
the  infinite  Truth,  the  infinite  and  only  Good,  the  infinite 
Beauty.  All  created  truth  wells  forth  from  Him,  as  its  one 
Centre,  Source,  Certainty,  and  Evidence.  And  the  intellect 
of  man  was  destined  to  bask  for  ever,  over-filled  yet  never 
satiated,  in  the  Sunshine  of  His  Wisdom.     All  that  is  good  in 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  \  1  John  iii.  2. 
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the  creatare  comes  from  His  creative  Hand^ — ^is  the  faint 
shadow  of  His  excellence.  And  the  will  of  man  was  destined 
to  repose  for  ever  in  the  ecstasy  of  an  indissoluble  union  with 
the  Infinite  Good^  which  shall  contain  and  infinitely  overfold 
it.  The  many-coloured  beauty,  visible  or  bodily,  invisible  or 
spiritual,  of  Grod's  work,  is  His  Vestment,  and  receives  firom 
Him  all  its  power  of  attraction.  And  the  imagination  and 
sensitive  faculties  of  man  were  destined  to  be  eternally  fiUed 
with  that  Beauty,  which  virtually  or  eminently  contains  all 
that  is  beautiful,  fair,  and  pleasant,  in  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
Its  own  simple  Perfection.  In  presence  of  this  hope,  even 
the  bright  happiness  of  Adam's  Paradise  fades  into  a  pensive 
twilight.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  comprehend  it.  It  has  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  it.  But  even  the 
momentary  glimpse  of  one  ray  of  its  glory  has  been  enough  to 
lift  many  saintly  souls  out  of  their  bodies  in  a  ravishment  of 
delights. 


Thef«nen 
•Ute  of  man. 
The  expla- 
nation and 
iUoBtration 
of  the  effect 
of  Adam'a 
faU  on  the 
human  race. 


§  4. 

All  those  graces,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
section,  God  lavished  with  unsparing  hand  on  our  first  parents. 
He  bestowed  on  a  certain  condition.  He  made  a  virtual  com- 
pact with  Adam,  as  Theologians  say.  But  this  compact  did 
not  regard  Adam  in  his  private  and  individual  capacity  only. 
It  was  contracted  with  him,  as  being  the  progenitor  and 
moral  head  of  the  whole  human  family.  With  the  permission 
of  our  readers,  we  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  compact  by 
the  analogy  of  a  similar  instance,  which  is  possible  in  ordinary 
social  life.  A  rich  and  extensive  landed  proprietor,  we  will 
suppose,  has  determined,  out  of  the  sheerest  benevolence,  to 
raise  one  of  the  hinds  on  his  estate  to  a  higher  and  more 
independent  position  in  life.  Part  of  his  property  consists  of 
a  productive  farm,  measuring  above  two  hundred  acres,  which 
he  proposes  with  himself  to  bestow  upon  his  labourer.  So 
calling  the  man  into  his  presence,  he  hands  over  to  him 
a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  freehold  of  this  farm 
is  settled  on  him  and  on  his  family  for  ever.  But  there  is  one 
conditional  clause  in  the  title-deeds.     He  is  required  to  sow 
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his  crops  in  the  order  of  saccession  commonly  observed  by 
farmers,  under  pain  of  at  once  forfeiting  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  entire  property. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  compact  which  God  made  with 
Adam.  He  not  only  conferred  upon  the  latter  and  upon  his 
partner  Eve  those  wonderful  graces  which  we  have  described^ 
but  He  also  promised  to  confer  them  for  ever  on  the  whole 
human  family,  that  should  spring  from  their  loins.  But  there 
was  one  condition  annexed.  One  trial  was  to  be  made  of 
Adam's  obedience.  He  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  If  he  disobeyed  this  command,  all 
these  supernatural  gifts  were  to  be  henceforth  forfeited;  and 
he  and  his  descendants  were  to  descend  to  that  natural  order, 
which  simply  corresponded  with  the  exigencies  of  their  being. 
As  the  Divine  sentence  expressed  it,  "  In  what  day  soever  thou 
shalt  eat  of  it,  thou  shalt  die  the  death"  i.e.  thou  shalt  at  once 
lose  the  supernatural  life  of  the  soul.  My  sanctifying  grace ; 
and  thy  body,  stript  of  its  gift  of  immortality,  shall  be  subject 
to  that  natural  law  of  deaili,  from  which  in  My  bounty  I  had 
exempted  it. 

We  all  know  the  result.  The  sad  story  is  familiar  enough 
to  each  one  of  us.  Adam  fell.  And  by  virtue  of  the  compact, 
all  men  from  that  hour  are  bom  in  a  fallen  state. 

What  then  is  the  position,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Thaitatoof 
that  state  f    The  answer  is  at  once  easy  and  simple.     In  all  fuiaoooo- 
respects  save  one,  (about  which  we  shall  reserve  what  we  have  noJSy^* 

MOM  M  it 

to  say  till  the  next  section,) — in   all   that   concerns   man's  would  h»?e 
nature,  faculties,  liberty, — ^in  what  regards  the  condition  and  tteteofpara 
natural  imperfections  of  the  body, — ^he  is  now  what  he  would  mty  diirer. 
have  been,  had  he  been  created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.^ 
His  hberty  of  will,  his  powers  intellectual  and  moral,  are  in  no 
wise  diminished.     He  is  as  able  to  act,  think,  judge  well, 
about  what  he  should  do,  and  how  he  should  conform  himself 
to  the  claims  of  God  and  the  principles  of  his  nature,  as  he 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  bom  in  that  state.     In  like 
manner  his  intellect  is  as  liable  to  error,  and  prejudice ;  his 

•  Vide  Suarez,  in  tract,  de  Gratia,  Proleg.  iv.  o.  7;  D.  Thorn.  !•  2»  cix.  per 
totam ;  in  2  d.  xxviii.  Q.  1,  zzx.  Q.  1,  a.  l,  in  o.  et  ad  8 ;  SUpleton.  noBtmm  de 
Jnstificatione,  1.  ii.  c.  ultimo. 
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will,  to  the  pursuit  of  what  is  apparently  good,  but  really  evil. 
The  passions  and  concupiscences  can  rebel  against  the  reason 
and  will ;  and  the  imagination  can  play  round  dangerous  or 
forbidden  objects.  His  body  is  subjected  to  fatigue,  pains, 
sickness,  and  death.  His  soul  is  capable  of  sorrow,  anxieties, 
perturbations,  fears.  He  has  the  power  of  sinning ;  and  what 
is  more,  from  his  natural  constitution,  a  miserable  proneness 
to  it. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  two.  His  present 
is  a  fallen  state.  He  has  fallen  from  the  supernatural  order, 
to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  has  been  left,  by  virtue  of. 
the  fall,  and  so  far  as  God^s  original  promise  is  concerned,  to 
his  own  unassisted  nature,  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This 
essential  distinction,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  present 
unbaptized  condition,  we  now  merely  record;  for  it  will  be 
considered  at  greater  length,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
following  section. 

§5. 

The  question,  which  presents  itself  next  in  order,  is  that 
which  regards  the  nature  and  definition  of  original  sin.  Its 
importance  and  intimate  relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  our 
Th«  Butwt  present  inquiry,  does  not,  we  imagine,  require  any  proof,  or 
of^ongiaii  ^^^j^  elucidation.  In  fact  all  our  previous  investigations  have 
been  introduced  into  this  essay,  with  an  eye  to  its  clearer  and 
more  satisfactory  solution. 

We  will  then  enter  upon  the  matter  at  once  by  laying  down 
our  first  proposition.    Original  sin  does  not  formally  consist  in 
anything  positive.     It  is  on  the  contrary  a  simple  defect  or 
It  formally     privation.     It  is  not  therefore,  as  some  have  said,  a  morbid 
fhe  pJiTjSpn  quality,  which  infects  the  soul.    Neither  is  it  concupiscence,  as 
o^ctiiying  j^^^  teen  falsely  maintained  by  others.      It  formally  consists, 
(and  let  this  be  our  second  proposition,)  in  the  privation  of  sanc- 
tifying grace ;  or,  as  others  have  called  it,  (not  distinguishing 
between  the  two,)  of  original  justice.     And  such  is  the  idea 
which  S.  Anselm  gives  us  of  it.  These  are  his  words  :*  "  That 

*  Hoc  peccatnm,  qnod  origiuale  dico,  aliud  neqneo  intelb'gere,  nisi  ipaam, 
quam  supra  posni,  factam  per  inobodientiam  Adro,  jnstituD  debitsd  nnditatem. — 
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which  I  call  original  sin,  I  conceive  to  be  no  other,  than  what 
I  have  propounded  in  a  former  place,  viz.  the  being  stripped, 
through  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  of  that  justice,  which  was 
our  due" 

The  greatest  Theologians  Agree  in  giving  substantially  the 
same  definition.  S.  Thomas,  for  instance,  describes  original 
sin  as'i'  ''  a  disordered  disposition,  arising  from  the  dissolution 
of  that  harmony,  in  which  the  essence  of  original  justice 
consisted.'^  And  he  is  referring  to  the  harmony  produced  in 
man*8  nature  by  the  gift  of  original  justice.  S.  Bonaventuref 
and  Scotus^  say  nearly  the  same  thing.  And  Durandus§ 
declares  this  to  be  the  common  opinion. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  supernatural  state  of  Para- 
disiacal innocence  consists  of  two  principal  gifts  j  one  of  which, 
that  sanctifying  grace  which  united  the  soul  to  God,  was  its 
formal  constituent ;  and  original  justice,  (using  the  term  in  its 
specific  and  more  restricted  signification,)  which  subjected  the 
passions  to  the  entire  control  of  reason,  was,  as  it  were,  the 
material  part.||  It  is  therefore,  in  consequence,  the  loss  of  the 
former,  which  properly  and  formally  constitutes  original  sin ; 
though  the  loss  of  the  latter  follows  as  a  natural  result,  together 
with  that  of  all  the  other  gpraces,  which  combined  to  make  up 
the  complement  of  man's  primal  elevation. 

But  an  objection  may  here  occur  to  some  of  our  readers,  iiie  MMntiai 
It  may  be  said,  that  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  man  would  between  the 

sbtenceof 

have  been  equally  t^ithout  this  superadded  gift,  yet  that,  thugn^in 
nevertheless,  he  would  not  have  been  subject  to  original  pwe  nature 
sin.     Now  it  is   quite    true   that    in   that   state    he   would  f*u«ncon- 

*  ^  ^      dition. 

not  have  been  endowed  with  sanctifying  grace.  And  it 
is  also  quite  true,  that  nevertheless  he  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  original  sin ;  though  we  are  subject  to  it,  precisely 
for  the  reason  that  we  have   not  that  same   grace.     The 

L.  de  Conceptu  Virginali,  c.  26  (aliter  27).  S.  Anflelm  in  tlieologically  aocorate 
in  saying  "  due ;"  because  after  God  haa  conditionallj  promised  the  g^ace, 
man  has  a  real  right  to  it,  by  Tirtne  of  the  Divine  promifie.  And  the  object  of 
a  right,  (jns)  is  eridentlj  due. 

•  !•  2»  Ixxxii.  1,  in  o.  f  In  2  d.  xxx.  a.  2,  Q.  1. 

X  In  2  d.  xxxii.  Q.  nnica,  §  Quoad  primnm ;  cf.  totam  Q. 

§  In  2  d.  xxx.  Q.  3,  fol.  181,  col.  3% 
I!  Vide  D.  Tliom.  in  2  d.  xxxii.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  ad  1. 
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reason  and  foundation  of  the  difference  is  this.  In  the  former 
case  this  absence  of  sanctifying  grace  would  not  have  been  a 
privation  ;  whereas  in  our  case  it  is.  For  privation  is  the  ab- 
sence of  something  which  is  due  to  us,  to  which  we  have  some« 
how  or  other  a  right.  But  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  would 
have  had  no  claims  to  the  gift  in  question,  because  God  had 
not  promised  it  to  him.  He  would  simply  have  been  without 
a  perfection,  which  he  might  have  had,  if  God  had  so  willed  it. 
But  in  his  actual  condition  he  is  deprived  of  a  perfection  which 
was  destined  for  him.  It  was  already  his  in  promise.  God 
intended  him  to  have  it;  and,  indeed,  gave  it  to  him  at  the 
beginning.  It  has  since  been  withdrawn  because  of  sin. 
Consequently  man  has  fallen  from  his  former  state  of  excellence, 
and  has  lost  what  once  was  his. 
Original  sin  And  this  reflection  leads  the  way  to  our  next  proposition, 
upon  th0  which  is  this.  Original  sin  is  a  stain  upon  the  soul,  and  renders 
it  justly  and  necessarily  liable  to  punishment.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  our  proposition  is  plain  enough  &om  what  has  been 
already  said.  For  God  had  intended  from  all  eternity,  that 
every  soul  of  man  should  be  irradiated  with  the  light  of  His 
grace,  and  should  be  sanctified  irom  the  womb.  But  Adam's 
sin  has  intervened  to  arrest  the  influx  of  this  supernatural  life. 
And  the  cause  is  ever  living  in  its  effect.  Hence  the  poor  soul 
is  not  only  deprived  of  what  would  have  made  it  well-pleasing 
in  God's  sight ;  but  that  deprivation  is  a  perpetuated  token  at 
once,  and  result,  of  God's  displeasure.  And  He  turns  His 
eyes  away  from  it  with  displeasure,  because  it  has  so  deterio- 
rated from  that  Prototypal  Idea,  which  had  been  conceived  in 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  because, 
too.  He  sees  there  a  continued  presence  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 
It  makes  It  is  also,  as  we  have  said,  rendered  necessarily  liable  to 

xnftn  aabject  , 

to  pnnish.  punishment.  And  the  reason  is,  that  since  it  has  been  de- 
throned by  original  sin  from  its  supernatural  elevation,  it  has 
consequently,  in  its  actual  condition,  been  rendered  simply  in- 
capable of  even  tending  towards,  much  more  of  attaining  to, 
its  supernatural  end, — the  Beatific  Vision,  to  which  God  had 
destined  it.  It  is,  therefore,  by  Adam's  disobedience  really 
excluded  from  it.  And  such  a  loss  of  itself  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly damnation  iu  the  objective  sense   of   the   term;    even 


ment. 
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though,  by  reason  of  the  soul's  unconsciousness  of  its  loss,  it 
may  not,  in  certain  instances,  be  felt  as  a  punishment. 

These  last  remarks  naturally  introduce  the  question,  which  ^^"^JJJ^jJJL 
has  been  mooted,  concerning  the  state  of  unbaptized  infants  2^^;;^^, 
after  death.    Nor  would  it  be  expedient  entirely  to  pass  it  by;  »ft«de^. 
seeing  that  it  has  always  been  a  great  difficulty  to  many  Pro- 
testants, who  have  shrunk  back  with  horror,  and  not  without 
reason,  at  the  idea  of  these  little  ones  being  subjected  for  ever 
to  the  torments  of  hell,  although  they  are  guiltless  of  personal 
sin  of  any  kind.     Its  consideration,  moreover,  will  help  to 
throw  no  little  Ught  on  the  whole  subject,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  faith  then,  that  these  little  ones  are  de-  i.  timj  f 
prived  for  ever  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  They  can  never  hope  of ^vwon 
to  see  God  face  to  face,  as  He  is  in  His  one  beautiful  Glory. 
They  are  shut  out  from  the  fulness  of  the  Bedemption  pur- 
chased for  us  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Justifying  grace  has 
never  been  infused  into  their  souls ;  and  they  have  therefore 
never  been  elevated  into  that  supernatural  order,  to  which  the 
baptized  are  admitted. 

Beyond  this,  all  is  opinion  more  or  less  probable ;  because 
nothing  has  been  positively  defined  by  the  Church,  although 
She  has  given  no  obscure  intimation  of  her  leanings,  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  twenty-sixth  proposition  of  the  Council 
of  Pistoia  by  Pius  VI.  in  the  last  century.*  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  propositions  more  or  less  certain  as  re- 
gards this  matter;  others  again,  which  are  more  or  less 
probable. 

We  maintain  then,  with  Peter  Lombard,t  S.  Thomas, J  S.  2.  TtMymott 
Bonaventure,§  Cardinal  Sfondrati,||  and  (to  borrow  the  phrase  SotmCbr 
from  the  Seraphic  Doctor)  ''  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  imu. 
most  approved  by  the  Masters,^'  that  children  dying  without 
baptism,  do  not  suffer  the  sensible  pains  of  helL     No  less  an 
authority  than  the  great  Doctor,  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  pro- 


*  Propp.  damnatse  a  Flo  V I.  per  Constifcafcionem  "  Aactorcm  fidei/'  Aug.  28, 
A.D.  1704.    Vide  Denzinger,  p.  397,  edit  4^,  1864. 

t  2  d.  zxxiii.  %  Vide  xnfrd,  §  In  2  d.  zzxiii.  a.  3,  Q.  1,  in  c. 

II  In  Nodo  Prasdestinationis  Diflioloto,  P.  I*  Ctap.  xxiii. 

X 
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fesaes  the  same  belief.  He  saya  that  he  thinks^*  '^  they  will 
neither  be  admitted  to  glory^  nor  aubjected  to  torment  by  the 
juat  Judge ;  aince,  though  they  have  not  received  the  character 
of  baptiam^  they  nevertheleaa  are  free  from  actual  ain ;  and  have 
endured^  rather  than  cauaed^  their  loaa/^  The  aame  doctrine 
ia  more  than  insinuated  by  Innocent  lU.^  who  asserta^f  that 
"  the  puniahment  of  original  sin,  ia  privation  of  the  Viaion  of 
God ;  but  the  punishment  of  actual  ain  is  the  torment  of  an 
eternal  hell/'  S.  Thomas  lays  down  precisely  the  same  law. 
For  he  tells  us^j:  that  ''it  ia  commonly  said,  that  sensible 
pain  is  not  due  to  original  sin ;  but  only  the  punishment  of 
loss ;  that  is,  the  privation  of  the  Vision  of  God.''  And  he 
expressly  declares  more  than  once,§  that  unbaptized  children 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  will  not  suffer  sensible 
pains. 
3-  ^^JJT*^*  We  maintain  secondly,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
Somi^  'n  pii^shment  of  loss,  though  they  are  subjected  to  it.  In  other 
of  low.  words,  they  are  eternally  deprived  of  the  Beatific  Viaion;  but 
they  do  not  know  of  their  deprivation ;  and  oonaequently  the 
loss  causes  them  no  interior  affliction.  For  it  would  be  a  cruel 
mercy  to  exempt  them  from  the  pain  of  sense,  but  to  sub- 
ject them  to  that  of  loss ;  since  this  latter  is  far  more  excru- 
ciating and  intolerable  than  the  former,  as  S.  Thomas  remarks. 
We  therefore  adopt  as  our  own,  the  opinion  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  following  words  :||  "  Every 
man,  who  has  the  use  of  his  free  will,  is  proportioned  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life ;  because  he  can  prepare  himself  for 
receiving  grace,  by  which  he  may  merit  eternal  life.  And 
therefore,  if  such  men  are  deprived  of  it,  they  will  feel  very 
great  sorrow,  because  they  lose  that  which  might  have  been 
theirs.      But  children  have  never  been  proportioned  to  the 

*  Tovc  ^^  t^V^i  So^aaBrjaiaOat,  firiTt  KoXatrOTiaicBai  wapd  rov  diKaiov  gpirov, 
i>Q  da^payioTovc  fikv,  dwovripovc  ik,  dWd  traOovra^  fiaXKoy  rj)v  ZifJtiav  y 
ipdaavTaQ.—Oni,  zl.  in  S.  Baptiamo,  n.  23,  ed.  Migne,  PP.  Grteci,  t.  zzxri. 
p.  889. 

t  Deoretalinm  Gregorii,  1.  iii.  tit.  zlii.  cap.  8,  §  Bed  adhuc  quaritur,  ^c, 

X  De  Malo,  Q.  V.  a.  2,  in  c. 

§  S»  Q.  1,  a.  4,  ad  2,  in  2  d.  zzsdii.  Q.  2,  a.  1,  de  Malo,  Q.  V.  a.  2,  o.  $  of. 
P.  Faure  in  c.  xciii.  Enchiridii  Angostini. 

II  In  2  d.  zzziii.  Q.  2,  a.  2,  in  o.;  cf.  de  Malo^  Q.  Y.  a.  8,  o. 
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receiving  of  eternal  life ;  becaoise  it  was  not  their  due  from  the 
constitution  of  their  nature ;  seeing  that  it  exceeds  all  the 
capacity  of  their  nature.  And  they  could  not  elicit  acts  of  their 
own^  by  which  they  might  attain  to  so  great  a  good.  And 
therefore^  they  will  feel  no  grief  whatsoever  at  the  loss  of  the 
Vision  of  God.  Nay  rather  they  will  rejoice^  in  that  they  will 
largely  participate  of  the  Divine  goodness^  and  of  their  own 
natural  perfections.^^ 

We  equally  agree  with  S.  Bonaventure^  who^  holding  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Angelic  Doctor^  expresses  it  as  follows  :* 
''Mercy  demands^  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  actual  gprief^  since  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
stain  of  actual  sin.  And  therefore  God^  by  His  just  Judge- 
ment deprives  them  of  the  knowledge  of  all  those  things^ 
which  could  cause  them  grief.  For  it  it  is  better  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  such  things^  than  to  know  them.''  Scotusf  defends 
both  our  assertions.  And  it  may  be  safely  a£Srmed  that  they 
embody  the  common  opinion  of  our  Schools^  ancient  as  well  as 
modem.  We  need  hardly  add  the  name  of  Suarez  to  our  list; 
since  on  this  subject  we  have  followed  him  in  each  one  of  our 
positions.    Nor  can  we  well  have  a  safer  guide. 

We  maintain  thirdly^ — founding  our  opinion  upon  the  words  4.  timt  woi 
of  S.  Thomas  just  quoted^ — that  these  chfldren  will  enjoy  a  *^J^ 
natural  felicity^  such  as  man  would  have  had  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature.  And  therefore,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  in  another  placed  '^  Though  unbaptized  infants  are 
separated  from  God,  so  fiEU*  as  regards  that  union  with  Him, 
which  is  attained  by  the  glory  (of  the  Beatific  Vision),  they 
are  not  nevertheless  entirely  separated  from  Him.  Nay,  rather, 
they  are  united  to  Him  by  their  participation  of  natural  goods, 
and  so  also  can  rejoice  in  Him  by  natural  knowledge  and  love.'' 
Or,  as  Scotas  expresses  it  still  more  distinctly.§  "  It  seems  to 
be  reasonable  to  grant,  that  they  can  naturally  attain  to  a  more 

*  In  2  d.  xzxiii.  a.  8,  Q.  2,  in  o.  f  ^  2  d.  zzziiL  Q.  1. 

t  In  2  d.  xzxiii.  a.  2,  ad  6. 

§  "  Yidetnr  probabile  conoedere,  quod  onmiam  natnraliter  oognofoibiliiim 
poesnnt  natnraliter  oognitionem  habere  exoeUentins,  qnam  aliqni  habnenint, 
pro  Btatn  isto;  et  ita  aliqnalem  beatitodinem  natnralem  de  Deo  oognito  in 
nniyersali  potemnt  attingere."— Ibid«m»  {  Etd  qiUBratnr. 
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excellent  knowledge  of  all  that  can  be  naturally  known,  than 
some  have  had  according  to  that  state ;  and  can  thus  attain 
to  a  certain  sort  of  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  Grod  in 
generaL'' 

Furthermore,  we  add  by  way  of  corollary  or  complement 
to  this  third  proposition,  the  following  words  of  Suarez  :* 
''  These  little  ones  will  then  have  a  true  natural  knowledge  of 
God  and  a  love  of  Him  above  all  things,  and  consequently  the 
rest  of  the  natural  virtues,  and  impassible  bodies,  not  in  virtue 
of  any  intrinsic  disposition  but  by  the  Providence  of  Qod ;  be- 
cause they  must  be  eternal.  Hence,  they  will  not  need  food  or 
drink,  because  God  will  provide  that  their  bodies  shall  not  be 
subject  to  alteration.  And  so  neither  will  they  suffer  from  the 
rebellion  of  the  flesh,  nor  from  the  internal  or  external  conflict ; 
because  this  too  would  be  a  sensible  pain,  and  all  such  things 
belong  to  a  state  of  trial,  whilst  they  in  their  measure  have 
arrived  at  their  end.'' 

As  regards  all  the  propositions  as  yet  enumerated,  Suarez 
tells  us  that  "  Theologians  are  for  the  most  part  agreed ;  they 
only  hesitate  about  the  place  of  their  habitation.''  We  there- 
fore finally  add,  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  will  inhabit 
the  new  earth  after  its  renovation  in  the  last  general  conflagra- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  a  few  authorities,t  who  are  cited, 
the  rest,  says  the  same  Theologian,  ''  piously  and  reasonably 
believe,  that  their  habitation  will  be  in  this  world." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  how  intimately  this  doctrine  coheres 
with  what  has  been  already  stated  concerning  the  physical 
identity  of  man's  condition  in  his  fallen  state,  with  what  it 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.  This  one  moral 
difference  there  is  between  the  two ;  that  what,  in  the  one  case, 
would  have  been  the  mere  absence  of  a  possible  gift,  becomes, 
in  the  other,  a  real  state  of  sin ;  and  that  the  end,  which  would 
have  been  in  the  former,  man's  natural  and  appointed  felicity, 
becomes,  in  the  latter,  a  painless  state  of  damnation.  And 
thus  once  more,  "  Justice  and  Peace  have  kissed,"  even  in  that 
far-off  place  on  the  outskirts  of  heaven. 

And  now,  retracing  our  steps  after  this  somewhat  long,  but 


•  De  Vitiis  et  Peccatis,  disp.  ix.  §  6,  n.  6. 


f  Ibidenit 
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by  no  means  useless,  digression,  we  proceed  to  our  next  pro- 
position respecting  the  nature  of  original  sin.  It  is  not  a  mere 
opinion,  however  respectable.  It  is  a  dogma  of  faith.  For  the 
Council  of  Trent*  has  confirmed  it  by  its  infallible  decree. 
And  it  is  this.  Original  sin  has  truly  and  properly  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  exists  by  transfusion  in  every  soul  of  man. 

This  truth  follows  of  necessity  from  our  preceding  proposi- 
tion. For  if  original  sin  be  a  real  stain  upon  the  soul,  and 
not  a  mere  imputation ;  and  if  it  carries  along  with  it  its  own 
just  liability  to  punishment,  it  is  evidently  something  physi- 
cally existing  in  each  child  of  Adam ;  unless  he  has  been 
liberated  from  the  evil  of  its  presence  by  a  peculiar  exemption. 

Still,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  how  it  has  the 
true  and  proper  nature  of  sin.  And  this  section  of  our  Essay 
would  be  by  no  means  complete,  were  we  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  without  offering  any  clue  to  its  solution. 

We  lay  it  down  then,  as  a  principle,  that  sin,  in  its  widest  Bsgnatioa 
signification,  consists  essentially  in  the  voluntary  aversionf  of  fawWaJif 
the  soul  from  God,  as  its  constituted  end.     But  this  definition  un. 
seems  to  make  the  subject  still  more  obscure  and  complex. 
For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  children 
turn  from  Qod  by  an  act  of  their  will,  seeing  that  they  are  as 
yet  incapable  of  any  act  of  the  will  properly  so  called  ?     Yet,  if 
the  aversion   is  to  be  voluntary,  as  the  definition  says,  it 
must  be  by  an  act  of  the  will     We  reply,  that  sin  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  act  of  the 
will  in  itself,  but  it  suffices  that  it  should  exist  in  its  cause. 
Thus,  for  instance,  habitual  sin  does  not  imply  an  act  of  the 
will  in  itself.     And  the  reason  is  obvious.     For  it  is  not  an 

*  ScsH.  V.  can.  3  et  5. 

t  Wo  use  the  word  '* ava^ion"  us  it  is  tho  word  consecrated  to  tlio  expres- 
sion of  this  dogma.  But  its  meaning  in  English  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  what 
is  convoyed  by  the  Latin  word  "  avcrsio"  It  conveys  the  idea  of  positive 
dislike  or  hatred.  As  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  course  of 
this  Essay,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  such  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it.  And  we  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  this  to  the  reader's  mind  by  the 
use  of  the  preposition  "from"  after  it.  Wo  mean  by  it,  a  state  in  which  the 
human  soul  is  turned  away  out  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Vision  of  God 
face  to  face ;— something  which  is  not  positive,  but  privative; — not  an  aot,  bat 
a  state. 
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act  at  all^  but  a  state  or  condition.  And  if  it  implied  an  act 
of  the  will  in  itaelf^  it  would  not  be  any  longer  habitual^  but 
actual  sin.  It  is  then^  a  state  of  aversion  from  God^  which  is 
the  result  of  a  former  act  of  the  will^  unretracted^  and  no 
longer  existing^  save  in  its  effects.  In  like  manner^  original 
sin  is  a  state  of  aversion  from  God^  which  is  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  sin  actually  committed  in  the  person  of  Adam ; 
and  which  cannot  "be  retracted  till  God  release  us  from  it  in 
His  mercy,  and  through  the  merits  of  His  only-begotten  Son. 

But  all  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  solved.  For  the  explanation 
just  given  presents  a  fresh  difficulty.  We  can  see  how  the 
state  of  aversion  is  voluntary  in  the  case  of  habitual  sin, 
because  the  cause,  at  all  events,  was  an  act  of  our  own 
individual  will.  But  in  original  sin,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
the  only  cause  is  the  sinful  act  of  another,  and  not  our  own  act 
at  all.  We  answer  first  of  all,  that  this  is  only  saying,  that  there 
is  a  specific  difference  between  the  two ;  which  is  undeniably 
true.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  latter  from  the 
category  of  sin.  However  such  an  answer  does  not  altogether 
solve  the  difficulty.  For  it  does  not  explain,  how  original  sin 
can  correspond  in  any  way  with  our  definition.  We  add  there- 
fore, that  though  the  act  of  disobedience  was  formally  in  the 
will  of  Adam,  it  was  virtually,  and  by  interpretation,  in  our 
own.  For  our  first  parent,  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  compact, 
did  not  act  as  an  individual  only,  but  as  the  constituted  head 
of  the  human  race.  Just  as  in  the  example  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor adduced  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  the 
violation  of  the  condition  contained  in  the  deed  of  gift  was 
formally  and  properly  the  act  of  the  hind ;  but  the  will  of  his 
children  was  virtually  included  in  his  own,  as  the  result  shows. 
For  his  heirs  and  descendants  were  subjected,  equally  with 
himself,  to  the  penalty.  And  they  could  point  in  after-times 
to  the  property,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others, 
and  say,  '^  Through  our  grandfather's  fault  we  lost  that 
farm.'' 

One  more  difficulty  remains.  It  does  not  quite  appear  how 
original  sin  can  be  a  state  of  aversion  of  the  soul  from  God. 
For  infants,  who  die  without  receiving  the  grace  of  baptism, 
are  evidently  still  infected  with  the  stain  of  original  sin.    Yet, 
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as  we  haye  fleen^  they  will  love  Gk>d  above  all  things  in  the 
eternity  which  lies  open  before  them.  But  love  of  God  is  conver- 
sion to  God^  not  aversion  from  Him.  There  seems^  therefore^ 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  between  the  two  statements. 
And  yet  there  is  really  no  contradiction  at  all.  For  we  can 
at  the  same  time  be  converted  to  God  by  the  act  of  our  un- 
assisted nature;  and  turned  away  from  Gt>d  as  our  super- 
natural end  by  a  state  of  privation^  which  incapacitates  us 
from  tending  towards  that  end.  By  the  loss  of  justifying 
grace  we  are  moved  quite  out  of  the  road,  which  leads  to, 
and  ends  in,  the  Beatific  Vision.  Original  sin,  therefore, 
causes  in  the  soul  a  positive  incapacity  for  seeing  God  face  to 
face,  which  is  the  end  for  which  He  destined  us.  For  it 
destroys  all  proportion  between  the  two.  But  this  does  not 
hinder  it  from  turning  to  God,  as  perfectly  as  it  can,  by  its  own 
unelevated  nature.  Consequently,  a  perfect  love  of  God  in  the 
natural  order,  is  quite  compatible  with  a  state  of  aversion  from 
Him  in  the  supernatural.  ^"^toitS 

Our  next  proposition, — ^which  is  also  a  dogma  of  faith, — ^is,  otUMwaL 
that  original  sin  is  the  death  of  the  soul.  And  this  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  For  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  pre- 
destined order  of  Gbd's  love,  is  His  sanctifying  grace.  By 
it  the  soul  Uves  to  Qod.  But,  original  sin  essentially  consists 
in  the  privation  of  this  grace.  It  is,  therefore,  its  death.  It 
can  no  longer  move  or  act  in  the  supernatural  sphere.  Its 
works  are  dead ;  for  they  are  stripped  of  Gt>d,  and  therefore 
stripped  of  all  merit.  It  has  no  more  power  of  moving 
towards  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  the  saints,  than  a  dead  body 
has  to  transport  itself  from  one  city  to  another.  In  a  word, 
it  is  deprived  of  that  life  which  God  had  intended  it  to  live.       origuuisn 


We  will  add  one  more  proposition  to  our  list,  as  it  will  be  of  iai^Md  in  u 

inanimtlt 

some  service  to  us  afterwards,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Dr.  bodj.  lu 

formal  wib* 

Pusey.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  what  we  have  ijjV**^ 
written  about  original  sin,  that  this  hereditaiy  taint  cannot  be 
infused  into  a  child,  (if  such  we  may  call  it,)  before  it  has 
received  its  soul.  For  it  cannot  affect  a  yet  lifeless  foetus,  a 
mere  mass  of  matter;  since  it  formally  consists  in  the  priva- 
tion of  a  spiritual  quality^  between  which  and  matter  there 
can  be  no  conceivable  proportion.    And  again,  it  is  truly  and 
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properly  sin ;  bat  sin  cannot  be  predicated  saye  of  reasonable 
beings.* 

There  is  one  great  objection,  which  is  ordinarily  brought 
against  the  explanation  of  original  sin,  as  we  have  given  it, 
which  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  present  before  our  readers,  together  with  its  solution.  It 
will  incidentally  afford  a  further  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  a  practical  question,  the  Protestant  treatment  of 
which  has  given  occasion  to  fresh  prejudices  against  the 
Christian  Revelation.  The  objection  to  which  we  refer  takes 
some  such  form  as  this.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  said  to 
assert  that  man  by  original  sin  has  received  a  wound  in  his 
nature,  or  in  the  constituents  of  his  nature,  {vulneratus  in 
naturalibus,)^  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  weakened, 
nay  more,  has  even  utterly  perished.  And  the  Council  of 
TrentJ  declares  that  by  it  Adam  was  changed  for  the  worse, 
or  suffered  deterioration  in  soul  and  body.  S.  Austin  §  tells  us 
that  man  in  his  fallen  condition  is  incapable  of  good,  and 
free  only  to  commit  evil.  How  can  such  statements  as  these 
be  reconciled  with  a  doctrine  which  makes  original  sin  to 
consist  simply  and  only  in  a  privation  of  justifying  grace? 
For  they  appear  to  assert  expressly,  that  human  nature  has 
itself  suffered  loss ;  that  its  integrity  is  wounded,  maimed ; 
its  liberty  of  action  at  least  attenuated,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  clear  the  way  for  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  by  introducing  a  very  serviceable  and  even  necessary 
distinction.     The  words  in  which  the  gist  of  the  objection  is 


*  ''  Feooatnm  originale  acta  ot  formaliter  non  transfanditur  in  prolenii  nisi 
poBtquam  rationalem  animam  habeat.  Qaia  sola  oreatnra  rationalis  capax  est 
pccoati  sen  personalis  sen  originalis ;  sicuti  sola  ilia  capax  est  gpratisB  sanotifi- 
cantis,  in  ci\jns  privatione  oonsistifc  originale  peccatnm." — Piazza,  8»  J.»  Causa 
Imm,  Conccptionia,   Appar,  art.  1,  §  2,  consectar.  4".     Panormi,  1747. 

t  This  expression  is  attributed  to  the  venerable  Bede,  in  his  commentary  on 
S.  Lnke  x.  80.  See  S.  Thomas,  1%  2»  Ixxxv.  aa.  1,  2,  ** Bed  contra;"  and 
Yasqnez  in  disp.  oxxxviii.  c.  1,  n.  1.    Bat  it  is  not  to  be  foand  in  Bede  at  all. 

X  Sess.  y.  can.  1. 

§  "  Libero  arbitrio  male  ntens,  homo  et  se  perdidit  et  ipsnm.'' — (Enchmdum, 
0.  80.)  "  Omnis  infideliam  vita  peccatam  est,  et  nihil  est  bonnm  sine  sammo 
bono." — 8,  Prosper,  in  L.  Sentt.  S.  Angustini,  cvi. 
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contained,  nature,  i.  e.,  free  will,  good  and  evil  actions,  have 
a  doable  meaning.  One  of  these  may  be  called  their  philo- 
sophical meaning,  as  it  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  under- 
stood in  natural  philosophy.  The  other  may  be  called  their 
theological  meaning ;  since  it  is  the  sense  which  attaches  to 
them  in  the  supernatural  Theology  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Christian  Revelation.  If  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  human 
nature,  we  may  understand  by  the  word  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  that  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  expressed  by 
its  definition, — ^what  it  is  in,  and  by,  itself, — all  that  necessarily 
goes  to  make  up  man.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  mean, 
that  human  nature,  as  God  predestined  it  to  be  in  its  super- 
natural completeness ;  as  God  in  fact  created  it  in  the  begin- 
ning. In  like  manner  when  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  we  may  either  mean  to  express  that  liberty  which  is 
essential  to  it  in  the  natural  order ;  by  which  it  is  free  to 
choose  what  is  morally  good  or  morally  evil.  Or  we  may 
mean  that  liberty,  with  which  we  were  gratuitously  endowed 
by  God,  of  choosing  good  in  the  supernatural  order.  In  the 
same  way  we  say  that  actions  are  good  or  bad,  assuming  as 
our  measure  their  intrinsic  fitness  or  honesty,  and  the  natural 
law  engraved  on  the  conscience  of  each  man.  Or  we  may 
mean  by  actions  good  and  bad,  such  as  either  have,  or  have 
not,  a  proportion  with  the  supernatural  end,  for  which  we 
were  destined, — actions  that  are  meritorious,  as  being  in- 
formed with  the  Divine  grace,  or  that  are  not  meritorious, 
because  destitute  of  such  grace. 

The  whole  difficulty  then  vanishes  at  once,  on  our  apply- 
ing to  it  this  distinction.*     For  in  all  the  expressions,  which 

*  S.  Austin,  whose  writings,  more  cspeciallj  against  the  Pelagians,  are  a 
repertory  of  expressions  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting, enunciates  very  clearly  this  distinction  in  his  complete  work  against 
Julian.  Thus  he  says,  "  Ideo  veras  yirtutes  habemus,  quia  verum  est  propter 
quod  facimus,  i.s.  hoc  natures  nostrss"  (utique  theologice  spectatsD)  "con- 
sentaneum  est  ad  salutem  et  veram  felicitateni"  (1.  iv.  c.  3,  n.  18).  And  again, 
"  Non  enim  absurde  virtus  definita  est  ab  eis  qui  dizerunt.  Virtus  est  animi 
habitus,  natures  mode  atque  rationi  consentaneus.  Verum  dixemnt ;  sed  quid 
sit  consentaneum  liberandas  ao  beatificandso  natune  mortalium  nesoienmt" 
(ihidein,  n.  19).  "  Si  ergo  ad  oonsequendam  veram  beatitndinem,  quam  nobis 
immortalem  fides,  quso  in  Christo  est  vera  promittit,  nihil  prosimt  homini 
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have  been  collected  from  the  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the 
Chnrch^  these  words  are  used  in  their  theological^  not  in  their 
philosophical  meaning.  And  if  they  are  interpreted  in  such 
sort^  the  assertions  are  not  only  free  from  difficulty^  and  com- 
patible with  the  explanation  of  original  sin  which  we  have 
given^  but  they  are  simply  dogmas  of  faith.  For  our  human 
nature^  if  we  contemplate  it^  as  constituted  in  the  original 
perfection  which  God  gave  to  it,  has  received  a  grievous  wound, 
and  is  altogether  changed  for  the  worse.  It  is  left  naked, 
and  is  stripped  of  all  its  excellent  gifts  of  original  justice, 
integrity,  wisdom,  immortality.  The  will  too  is  weakened,  nay 
destroyed.  For  it  cannot  make  even  an  initial  eflTort  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  which  is  the  end  once 
intended  for  it.  It  is  in  a  simple  incapacity  in  its  fallen  con- 
dition to  move  a  step  towards  heaven.  None  of  its  actions 
are  theologically  good,  because  otherwise  they  would  bo 
meritorious.  But  this  is  impossible.  For  to  be  meritorious 
they  must  be  Deiform.  And  this  supposes  grace.  But  man 
by  original  sin  is  deprived  of  the  appliances  of  grace.  They 
are  therefore  useless  as  regards  the  end  for  which  man  was 
destined. 

All  this  is  strictly  true.  But  it  does  not  prevent  man  from 
possessing  his  complete  Uberty  to  do  what  is  right,  good, 
just,  and  honest,  in  the  natural  order.  Such  actions,  we 
own,  cannot  merit  heaven.  They  cannot  even  merit  grace  in 
any  way.  But  they  dispose  man  for  the  reception  of  grace, 
and  may  attract  the  Divine  liberality  to  show  him  mercy,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  the  gift  of  vocation  to  the  faith.  Conse- 
quently such  actions  do  not,  as  the  Protestant  and  Jansenist 

yirtntos,  nnllo  xnodo  vera)  poBsnntesse  virtutes.  .  .  .  Qnicquid  antom  boni 
fit  ab  hominibns,  et  non  propter  hoc  fit,  propter  quod  fieri  deboro  vera  sapiontia 
pnocipit,  etsi  officio  videatur  bonnm,  ipso  non  recto  fine  peccatnm  est"  (ibidem, 
n.  20).  In  other  words,  the  act  is  a  sin  in  so  far  forth  only,  as  it  cannot  help  us 
to  heayen,  which  is  man's  right  end,  and  is  elicited  in  a  state  of  habitnal 
aversion  from  God  as  our  supernatural  end.  The  habit  of  such  acts  is  not, 
therefore,  a  true  yirtue,  theologically  j  consequently  it  is  of  no  use  to  us,  as  it 
does  not  proceed  from  a  supernatural  faith.  But  such  acts  and  habits  are  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  Tirtues,  philosophically 
or  ethically  speaking,  though  they  are  not  true  virtues  in  the  predestined 
order.    8eo  the  first  note  in  the  next  page. 
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heresiorchs  liave  ventured  to  teach^  merit  the  torments  of 
hell^  nor  are  they  sins.  Such  a  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  sense^  horrible  and  blasphemous.  Even  S.  Augustine^^ 
who  was  tempted  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pelagian  error^  to 
shape  his  indictment  against  our  fallen  nature  in  the  sternest 
phraseology  that  his  genius  could  suggest^  does  not  scruple  to 
afl&rm  that  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  heathen^  though  incapa- 
ble of  saving  them,  will  at  least  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  their  eternal  torments.  The  Church  has  declared  Her  mind 
on  the  subject  with  unmistakable  clearness.  For  She  has 
severely  censured  and  proscribed  the  following  detestable 
propositions  of  Baius  :t — "-4M  the  worJcs  of  uvbeltevers  are  sins, 
and  the  virtues  of  philosophers  a/re  vices,**  *'  Free  ivill,  without 
the  aid  of  God's  gra^^e,  has  no  power  save  to  commit  sin.'*  '*  It 
is  a  Pelagian  error  to  say  that  free  will  ha£  the  power  to  avoid 
any  sin.**  *'  Everything  which  a  sinner  or  slave  of  sin  does,  is 
sin.**  And  later  still.  She  has  condemned  a  proposition,  in 
which  it  is  asserted,  that  "  An  unbeliever  necessarily  sins  in 
every  action.**  % 

By  virtue  of  these  condemnations,  She  therefore  implicitly 
teaches  that  man  in  his  fallen  condition  can  avoid  sins  against 
the  moral  law,  without  the  aid  of  God's  grace,  and  can, 
nay  does,  perform  morally  good  actions,  and  thereby  can 
acquire  habits  of  virtue  in  the   natural  order. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  our  inquiry  in  this 
and  the  preceding  sections.  Original  sin  formally  consists 
in  the  deprivation  of  sanctifying  grace,  by  which  man  was  at 
first  elevated  into  a  supernatural  order.  But  it  also  involves, 
as  a  consequence,  the  loss  of  all  those  other  gifts,  to  wit, 

*  **  Ad  hoc  eo«  in  die  jndioii  oogitationeB  >iuo  defendent,  nt  tolorabiliiu 
paniantur;  quia  natnraliter  qnae  legfis  sunt  ntconqne  feoemnt,  script  am  habentet 
ia  oordibiu  opus  legis  hactenns,  nt  aliis  non  faoerent,  qnod  perpeti  nollent. 
.  .  .  Minns  enim  Fabricins  qnam  Catalina  pnnietnr ;  non  qnia  iste  bonns ; 
scd  qnia  iUe  magis  mains ;  et  minns  impins  qnam  Catalina  Fabricins,  non 
veras  virtntes  habendo,  sed  a  veris  virtntibns  non  plnrimnm  deviando." — 
Contra  JuUcmunif  b.  iv,  c.  3,  n.  25. 

t  Propp.  zzv.  xxzT.  zxvii  xxviii.  damnataa  in  Constitntione  Panli  IV. 
"  cum  quonmdam,"  A.D.  1655,  oonfirmata  a  Clemente  VIII.  per  brere  "  Dominici 
GT«gis/'  A.D.  1603. 

{  Prop.  ix.  inter  propp.  damnatas  ab  Alexandro  VIII.    Dec  7, 1600. 
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And  perhaps  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts  will  suffice 
to  disabuse  Dr.  Pusey  of  his  illusion. 

In  the  first  place.  Catholic  Theologians  and  writers  have  been 
among  the  foremost  in  exposing  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of 
the  received  reading.  Melchior  Canus,  one  of  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  Theologians  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  attri- 
butes the  mistake,  (for  so  he  deems  it  to  be,)  to  the  negligence 
of  a  transcriber  (Loci  Theologici,  1.  ii.  c.  15).  Huetios  (De- 
inonstrat.  Evangel,  prop.  vii.  §  7,  p.  336,  Parisiis,  1690), 
Calmet  (ad  locum),  De  Rossi,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  Vercel- 
lone  (Vai'ia9  Lectiones,  t.  i.  ad  1.),  Patrizi  (de  Kin  Disquisitio, 
RomaD,  1853),  and  others,  have  impugned  its  authority;  and- 
examined, — some  of  them  at  great  length,  and  with  rare 
erudition, — the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Cornelius  h  Lapide 
(ad  loc),  Bonfrerius  (ad  loc),  Tirinus  (ad  loc),  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  (ad  1.  art.  24,  fol.  32,  Coloniae,  1553),  in  their 
commentaries ; — ^guarez  (de  Mysteriis  Vitce  X*,  disp.  iii.  sect.  5, 
n.  9),  Bellarmine  (de  Verbo  Dei,  1.  ii.  c.  12,  n.  3,  t.  i.),  De 
Valentia  (de  Objecto  Fidei,  disp.  1,  Q.  1,  punct.  4,  §  3,  arg.  14, 
t.  iii.  p.  90 ;  et  ibidem,  punct.  7,  §  43,  p.  247),  Piazza 
(Causa  Imm.  Cone.  act.  1,  art.  2,  testim.  3,  p.  84), 
Perrone  (de  Immac.  Conceptu,  c.  ix.  p.  48),  in  their  Theo- 
logical works,  with  many  others  who  might  be  named, — 
bear  testimony  to  the  various  reading,  and  discuss  the  whole 
(luestion. 

Again.  In  the  recension  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which 
was  published  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  A.D.  1587,  the  mascu- 
line reading  (auroc)  is  retained. 

Furthermore.  Almost  all  the  authorities,  whom  we  have 
named,  agree  in  saying,  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
adopt  the  one  reading  or  the  other,  as  regards  the  doctrinal 
meaning.  For  if  we  read,  "  She/'  we  must  understand  Mary 
lis  crushing  the  serpent^s  head  by  the  grace  of  Christ ;  and 
if  we  read,  ''  He ''  or  '^  It,''  then  we  must  understand  that 
Jesus  crushes  the  serpent^s  head,  through  the  instrumentality, 
— and  after  a  special  manner  in  the  nature  and  person, — of 
Mary. 

Lastly.  So  far  are  some  of  our  Theologians  from  considering 
the  "  Ip^a  '^  as  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
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the  valley^  and  paint  the  outspread  ocean  with  a  thousand 
tints,  he  sees  in  the  yet  night-robed  heaven,  one  bright  object, 
shining  with  its  own  cahn  ray  over  land  and  sea.  It  is  the 
morning  star,  sure  harbinger  of  day.  His  soul  is  comforted 
within  him ;  for  heknows  that  the  darkness  is  passing,  and 
that  light  is  soon  to  visit  the  earth. 

His  feeUngs  of  hope  and  consolation  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  emotions,  which  waken  in  the  heart  of  a  true  Catholic, 
when,  afler  having  passed  in  review  the  melancholy  history  of 
the  fall  and  the  sad  effects  of  original  sin,  he  lifts  up  his 
thoughts  in  contemplation  to  that  bright  Morning  Star, 
beautiful  Harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  justice  about  to  rise  ^'  with 
healing  in  His  wings.''  The  air  is  so  still ;  the  heaven  so 
cloudless ;  his  heart  so  tuned  to  praise  and  worship,  that  he 
is  as  Uttle  inclined  to  measure  the  Glory  of  Her  Immaculate 
Conception  with  the  Une  and  plummet  of  Theological  pre- 
cision, or  to  express  it  through  the  chilling  medium  of  dog- 
matic formulas,  as  our  assthetic  traveller  would  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances  just  described,  to  take  out  his 
sextant,  and  determine  the  altitude  of  the  planet,  or  to  work 
out,  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  science,  its  geocentric  dis- 
tance. Yet  this  is  in  truth  the  hard  work  which  awaits  us. 
For  we  have  to  satisfy  in  this  essay,  not  the  devout  aspirations 
of  the  faithful  Catholic,  but  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
those,  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to,  suspicious  of,  and  mis- 
informed about,  this  most  consoUng  article  of  our  Creed.  We 
must  be  excused  then,  if,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  seem  to 
write  in  cautious  and  measured  phrase.  Devotion  is  one 
thing.  Theology  is  another.  It  were  however,  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  the  former  were  in  some  cases  more  regulated 
by  the  sobriety  of  the  latter;  and  some  perhaps  would  add, 
that  the  latter  occasionally  received  somewhat  of  the  life  and 
warmth  of  the  former.  For  they  must  not  be  separated.  It 
is  true,  that  they  have  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and 
claim  separate  apartments ; — one  in  the  head,  the  other  in  the 
heart.     But  they  are  twin  sisters,  and  dwell  in  one  house. 

Itemising  thus  much,  we  launch  forth  on  our  present  in-  Aoocni«d«» 
vestigation,  by  a  definition  of  our  terms.  It  is  probable  that  isiZHJ^^ 
much  more  than  half  the  difficulties  and  disputes,  which  arise 
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integrity,  wisdom,  immortality,  exemption  from  sufiTering  and 
grief,  with  which  soul  and  body  had  been  originally  adorned. 
Man  is  therefore,  physically,  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  would  hare  been,  had  he  been  created  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature ;  as  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  of  doing  what 
is  right,  avoiding  sin,  and  forming  in  himself  virtuous  habits, 
(according  to  the  capacity  of  his  unassisted  nature,)  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  morally ,  the  two  states  differ. 
Because  man,  in  the  actual  order  of  things,  has  fallen  from  his 
high  dignity,  has  lost  his  title  to  the  Vision  of  God,  is  virtually 
in  a  condition  of  habitual  aversion  from  Grod  as  his  super- 
natural end ;  whereas,  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  he  would 
have  been  what  he  was  by  the  will  and  ordination  of  his 
Creator.  And  this  moral  diversity  between  the  two,  changes 
the  limited  perfection  of  the  one,  into  the  real  sin  of  the  other, 
and  the  proportioned  end  of  the  former,  into  the  punishment 
and  damnation  of  the  latter.  What  would  have  been  nature, 
becomes  a  wound ;  what  would  have  been  a  mere  negation, 
becomes  a  real  stain,  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  natural 
virtue  changes  into  theological  evil. 


§6. 

T^immi-  It  probably  has  happened  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have 
©eption  of  been  caught  in  a  storm,  while  they  were  journeying  during 
the  night.  The  heavens  have  been  suddenly  covered  with 
blackness.  The  road  has  become  so  dark,  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  horses'  heads.  The  hail  has  come  down 
in  torrents.  The  lightning  has  flashed  athwart  their  path. 
The  thunder  has  burst  over  their  heads,  and  the  wind  has 
howled  wildly  amid  the  skirting  forests.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  the  tempest  has  spent  its  fury ;  and  dies  away  among  the 
distant  hills.  The  sky  is  now  without  a  cloud.  The  air  is 
hushed  into  perfect  silence.  The  woodbine,  dog-rose,  and 
meadow-sweet,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  breathe  out  sweet  per- 
fumes, as  they  pass  along.  And  as,  perchance,  one  of  the 
weary  travellers  looks  onward  to  the  horizon,  to  catch  the 
first  blush  of  morning  twilight,  which  will  soon  spread  over 
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the  valley^  and  paint  tlie  outspread  ocean  with  a  thousand 
tints^  he  sees  in  the  yet  night-robed  heaven^  one  bright  object^ 
shining  with  its  own  cahn  ray  over  land  and  sea.  It  is  the 
morning  star^  sure  harbinger  of  day.  His  soul  is  comforted 
within  him ;  for  heknows  that  the  darkness  is  passings  and 
that  light  is  soon  to  visit  the  earth. 

His  feelings  of  hope  and  consolation  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  emotions^  which  waken  in  the  heart  of  a  true  Catholic^ 
when,  after  having  passed  in  review  the  melancholy  history  of 
the  fall  and  the  sad  effects  of  original  sin,  he  lifts  up  his 
thoughts  in  contemplation  to  that  bright  Morning  Star, 
beautiful  Harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  justice  about  to  rise  "  with 
healing  in  His  wings.''  The  air  is  so  still;  the  heaven  so 
cloudless ;  his  heart  so  tuned  to  praise  and  worship,  that  he 
is  as  little  inclined  to  measure  the  Glory  of  Her  Immaculate 
Conception  with  the  line  and  plummet  of  Theological  pre- 
cision, or  to  express  it  through  the  chilling  medium  of  dog- 
matic formulas,  as  our  assthetic  traveller  would  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances  just  described,  to  take  out  his 
sextant,  and  determine  the  altitude  of  the  planet,  or  to  work 
out,  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  science,  its  geocentric  dis- 
tance. Yet  this  is  in  truth  the  hard  work  which  awaits  us. 
For  we  have  to  satisfy  in  this  essay,  not  the  devout  aspirations 
of  the  faithful  Catholic,  but  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
those,  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to,  suspicious  of,  and  mis- 
informed about,  this  most  consoHng  article  of  our  Creed.  We 
must  be  excused  then,  if,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  seem  to 
write  in  cautious  and  measured  phrase.  Devotion  is  one 
thing.  Theology  is  another.  It  were  however,  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  the  former  were  in  some  cases  more  regulated 
by  the  sobriety  of  the  latter;  and  some  perhaps  would  add, 
that  the  latter  occasionally  received  somewhat  of  the  life  and 
warmth  of  the  former.  For  they  must  not  be  separated.  It 
is  true,  that  they  have  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and 
claim  separate  apartments ;— one  in  the  head,  the  other  in  the 
heart.     But  they  are  twin  sisters,  and  dwell  in  one  house. 

Premising  thus  much,  we  launch  forth  on  our  present  in*  Aooontod*. 
vestigation,  hj  a  definition  of  our  terms.  It  is  probable  that  ^j^^  ^^ 
much  more  than  half  the  difficulties  and  disputes,  which  arise  nom^. 
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aB  well  in  Theology  as  in  other  fields  of  thought^  wonld  be 
speedily  resolved  if  men  wonld  only  accnstom  themselyes 
nowadays  to  define  their  terms^  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  the  olden  time^  when  books  were  more  scaroOj  and 
thought  more  pains-taking.  It  is  of  some  service  in  con- 
troversy to  know^  whether  our  opponents  and  ourselves  %flSz 
the  same  meaning  to  the  same  terms.  On  the  other  hand^  it 
is  sorry  work  to  discover^  after  an  animated  discussion  of  some 
hours^  that  our  interlocntor  and  ourselves  have  been  using  the 
same  word  all  along  in  two  widely  different  senses.^  Two  men 
are  arguing,  we  will  say,  on  the  grand  question  of  liberty. 
The  one,  with  animated  gesture  and  rather  impassioned 
accent,  declares  himself  the  champion  of  unlimited  freedom; — 
freedom  of  political  rights,  freedom  in  trade,  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech 
and  action.  He  grows  really  eloquent  on  the  history  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  about  which  he  has  read  in  the 
Penny  Magazine;  eulogizes  the  American  government  as  a 
model  institution ;  makes  a  passing  invective  on  Austria,  and 
indulges  in  heavy  diatribes  against  hereditary  peerage,  and 
right  of  primogeniture.  The  other  is  a  cynic  of  the  first 
water.  He  has  not  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  whole  theory 
of  his  opponent.  He  declares  that  republicanism  is  essentially 
vulgar ;  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  modem  outcry 
about  liberty  is  a  piece  of  cant  from  beginning  to  end ;  thinks 
that  the  press  on  the  whole  has  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
and  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  good  old  days  when  George 
the  Third  was  king. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  casual  interloper  were  to  ask 
them  both,  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  define  clearly 
and  concisely,  what  they  respectively  mean  by  liberty.  We 
have  a  very  grave  suspicion  that  they  would,  each  of  them,  be 
in  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  answer  that  he  should 
give  to  the  question.  Probably  there  would  be  a  silence 
awkward  and  prolonged ;  or,  at  the  best,  the  inquirer  would 
be  condemned  to  listen  to  vague  and  indeterminate  phrases, 
which  would  leave  the  whole  point  in  dispute  precisely  where 
it  was ;  unless  indeed,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the  two  disputants 
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should  combine  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy^  and 
reduce  him  to  silence  by  a  volley  of  stentorious  platitudes. 

But  now^  we  will  finally  suppose^  that  our  chance  comer  were 
to  supply  them  with  a  definition^  and  were  to  tell  them^  for 
instance^  that  liberty  essentially  consists  in  the  appliance  of 
all  possible  helps^  and  the  removal  of  all  hindrances^  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  for  which  man  was  created.  The  dis- 
putants, it  is  true,  might  not  accept  the  proposition ;  but  it 
would  at  least  afibrd  a  definite  basis,  on  which  to  proceed ; 
and  if  accepted,  would  soon  induce  both  sides  to  modify  their 
respective  opinions.  The  one  has  confounded  liberty  with 
license;  the  other  has  confounded  license  with  liberty. 

One  of  Dr.  Pusey's  difficulties  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Dr.  PnMfi 
Immaculate  Conception  is  an  instance  in  point.  We  will  •bootth* 
allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.*  "  According  to  the  physical  conception, 
theories  of  those  times,  a  distinction  had  been  made  between 
what  was  called  the  active  and  the  passive  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  the  active  conception  relating  to  the  derivation 
of  the  body  from  her  parents,  the  passive  being  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  fix>m  God.  It  used  to  be  thought  tl\at  there  was 
an  interval  between  the  first  formation  of  the  body  and  the 
infusion  of  the  soul,  so  that  the  body  might  have  been  con- 
ceived in  original  sin,  according  to  the  law  of  the  transmission 
of  this  inherent  sin,  but  have  been  cleansed  from  its  stain 
before  the  soul  was  infused  into  it  by  God,  so  that  it  should 
not  communicate  itself  to  the  soul.  Probably  the  distinction 
was  altogether  wrong.  Yet  some  of  the  Bishops  expressed 
that  they  wished  it  to  be  declared  that  'the  passive  Con- 
ception' was  immaculate,  in  other  words,  that  the  soul  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  infused  pure  by  God,  was  preserved 
pure  from  the  stain  of  sin.  The  decree  itself  {of  Pope  Pitis  IX.) 
ignores  all  such  distinctions.'^  And  again  if  ''What  then 
Pius  IX.  has  in  fact  decreed,  is  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  although  conceived  after  the  way  of  nature,  had  '  in 
view  of  the  merits  of  Christ'  precisely  that  same  privilege 
which  our  Lord  had,  being  '  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  in 

•  The  £irenicoDj  p.  146.  t  Icl«m>  P*  1^* 
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Immacalate  Conception),  opposed  by  a  chain  of  later  writers 
whom  Rome  too  has  canonized,  and  even  at  the  last  by  grave 
bishops,  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  proof,  or  the 
injury  which  they  apprehended  to  their  flocks,  or  the  increased 
difficulties  to  those  external  to  the  Eoman  communion/' 

In  these  passages  we  have  preserved  Dr.  Pusey's  italics. 
The  other  notes,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  fortify  each  one 
of  this  string  of  accusations,  it  would  have  been  obviously 
impossible  to  introduce  into  our  pages,  without  sacrificing  a 
great  deal  of  space.     However,  we  shall  weigh  them  each  in 
turn.     At  present  we  will,  in  pursuance  of  our  accustomed 
method,  classify  Dr.  Pusey^s  assertions  together  with  his  wit- 
nesses, and  then  handle  them  one  by  one. 
serensuie-        I.  The  doctriue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  opposed 
Putej  in  thit  by  S.  Bernard  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Canons  of  the 
-"•^      Church  in  Lyons. 

II.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Church. 

III.  It  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity. 

Proofs  are  given  of  this  statement,  which  are  derived  from — 

a.  Melchior  Canus, 

h.  A  MS.  dissertation  of  Pallavicino, 

c.  The  writings  of  S.  Augustine, 

d,  S.  John  Damascene. 

IV.  The  doctrine  was  grounded  on  the  fact  of  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  Feast. 

V.  The  Feast  of  the  Conception  referred  at  first  to  the 
sanctification  of  our  Lady ;  which  was  the  contradictory  of  Her 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  are 
derived  from, 

a.  Alvarus  Pelagius, 

b.  Turrecremata, 

c.  Gregory  XV. 

VI.  This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  a  chain  of  later  writers, 
who  have  been  canonized.  The  names  quoted  are  S.  Anselm, 
S.  Peter  Damian,  Paschasius  Eadbertus,  Peter  Lombard, 
Hugh  and  Richard  a  S.  Victore,  Alexander  Halensis,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  S.  Bonaventure,  Albertus  M.,  S.  Fulgentius 
Ruspensis,  S.  (?)  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  V.  Bede,  and  Rupertus. 
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YII.  It  was  opposed  at  the  last  by  grave  bishops^  partly  on 
account  of  tlie  inadequacy  of  the  proof,  partly  on  account  of 
the  injury  which  might  accrue  to  their  flocks,  and  in  part 
on  account  of  the  fear  they  entertained  of  the  possible  efiect 
upon  Protestants. 

Let  us  begin  with  Dr.  Pusey's  first  proposition,  which  is,  J^j^' 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  opposed  2!?flLB«- 
by  S.  Bernard  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  of  {£JaoSSSS? 

Lyons.  •xMoinsd. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  epistle  in  question*  is,  to  discoun- 
tenance the  introduction  of  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception into  that  Church,  without  the  knowledge  or  authority 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  doctrine  itself  is  only  discussed /7&r 
transeniiam.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  S.  Bernard  appears 
to  argue  against  the  doctrine  itself.  But,  to  begin  with, 
he  does  so  in  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  way,  as  though  he 
were  not  quite  sure  of  his  ground.  For  he  says,  towards  the 
close  of  his  letter,  "But  let  what  I  have  remarked  be  said 
without  prejudice  to  any  one  who  may  have  sounder  wisdom ; 
(qusa  autem  dixi,  absque  prasjudicio  sane  dicta  sint  sanius 
sapientis).'' 

But  to  touch  the  marrow  of  the  subject,  is  it  certain  that  s.  Bcnmrd 
S.  Bernard  was  really  assailing  what  Catholics  nowadays  un-  jwog* 


derstand  by  the  Immaculate  Conception?     We  feel  morally  Jj^^n^_ 
certain  that  he  was  not.     For  on  a  close  examination  of  his  gJ^]3Jj^^ 
letter,  and  of  that  part  in  particular,  where  he  attacks  the  ^Jf^gJUrt. 
dogma  itself,  it  is  quite  evident  to  us,  that  S.  Bernard  had 
entirely  mistaken  the   object  of  the  Feast,  and  had  under- 
stood  the  word  '^  conception  "  as  conveying  the  meaning,  usual 
at  that  time,  of  active  conception.t    That  such  was  the  ordi- 

•  Dr.  Posey  has  once  more  given  a  wrong  reference.  It  is  Epist.  clxxir., 
not  clxxii. 

t  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work,  de  FesUs,  is  inclined  to  reject  this  explanation 
of  S.  Bernard's  meaning.  But  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion  is 
by  no  means  convincing.  He  says  that  the  Saint  draws  no  distinction  between 
the  sanctification  of  onr  Lady,  and  that  of  Jeremias  and  S.  John  Baptist.  And 
this  is  true.  Bat  we  deny  the  conclosion  which  Benedict  XIV.  wonld  draw 
from  the  fact.  For  the  scope  of  S.  Bernard  did  not  demand  that  snch  distinc- 
tion  shonld  be  pnt  in  evidence.  It  was  the  prevalent  opinion,  then,  that 
animation  took  place  some  time  after  active  conoeption.    And  this  Father 

2   A 
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nary  sense  of  the  word  about  that  epoch,  is  sufficiently  plam 
from  the  well-known  definition  of  Alexander  HalensiB,  whoh 
is  quoted  by  Piazza  and  Perrone.*  And  the  words  of  the 
saintly  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  other 
interpretation.  For  he  thus  puts  the  question : — '^  Whence, 
then,  is  the  sanctity  of  Her  conception  ?  Is  it  said  that  She 
was  forestalled  by  sanctification  in  such  sense,  that,  being 
already  holy.  She  was  then  conceived;  in  the  same  way  as  She 
is  said  to  have  been  already  sanctified  in  the  womb,  that  Her 
nativity  might  as  a  consequence  be  holy  ?  But  She  could  not 
he  holy  before  8hs  existed ;  and  She  did  not  exist  before  She 
was  conceived.  Did  sanctity,  perchance,  mingle  itself  with  Her 
conception  at  the  time  of  the  parental  generation,  so  that  She 
should  be  sanctified  at  once,  and  conceived  ?  But  reason 
rejects  this  also  •  •  .  unless  some  one  perchance  should  ctffim^ 
that  Site  loas  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  not  by  man. 
But  this  is  unheard  of  .  .  .  And  if  it  be  allowed  me  to  say 
what  the  Church  beUeves  (and  She  believes  the  truth),  I  affirm 
that  the  glorious  one  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  not  that 
She  was  conceived  by  Him; — I  affirm,  that  as  a  virgin  She  gave 
birth,  but  not  that  She  was  born  of  a  virgin/' 

Tliis  reasoning  of  S.   Bernard  is  inexplicable,  unless  we 
suppose  him  to  be  speaking  of  active  conception ;  which  he 
therefore  imagined,  by  mistake,  to  be  the  object  of  the  feast. 
HeiQbmifctod       There  remains  one  more  remark  which  we  wish  to  make 
entiSjtJ***    respecting  this   letter   of  S.  Bernard.     The  saint  did  in  the 
twelfth  century  that,  which  Dr.  Pusey  strongly  objects  to  in 


inclndes  tho  Blessed  Yirgin  in  the  same  category  with  the  other  two  so  fax  as 
this,  that  no  one  of  the  three  was  sanctified  befbre  personal  eieistenee,  t.0.  before 
animation.  This  was  all  that  was  required  for  his  argument.  Yet  he  takes 
care  immediately  after  to  insinuate  a  differonco,  that  he  expressly  adds,  "  I 
think  that  a  more  abundant  sanctification  would  have  descended  on  Her."  So 
that  really  the  objection  only  increases  the  weight  of  evidenoe  in  fayonr  of  oar 
explanation.  Father  Ferrono  strictly  maintains  our  way  of  understanding 
S.  Bernard's  words;  and  Albertus  Magnus  has,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  quota- 
tion already  given,  confirmed  the  same  view  by  the  undoubted  weight  of  his 
authority.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  the  common  answer  given  by 
Catholic  Theologians  to  the  difficulty. 

*  Summa,  part.  iii%  Q.  9,  membr.  2,  art.  2  in  f.  fol.  29,  col.  3%     Edit. 
Lngduni,  A.D.  151G.    We  quote  the  reference  of  Piazza. 


Borne. 
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the  nineteentli.  And  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judge- 
ment from  the  tone  of  his  religiona  obedience  then,  what 
would  have  been  his  conduct  now,  when  the  doctrine  has  been 
defined  ex  cathedra  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  We  quote  his 
words: — "I  mare  especially  refer  this  whole  matter,  as  I  do  all 
others  of  the  same  sort,  entirely  to  the  authority  and  adjudication 
of  the  Roman  Church;  and  am  prepared,  if  my  opinion  is 
different  from  it,  to  conform  myself  to  Its  judgement  J^ 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  S.  Bernard  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  as  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  word 
now.  Yet,  even  if  he  had  done  so  (which  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe),  we  can  only  say  that  S.  Bernard  fell  into  a 
mistake  on  this  point,  as  other  Fathers  have  fallen  into  mis- 
takes on  other  points ; — S.  Augustine,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  traducianism ;  S.  John  Damascene,  as  is  commonly 
maintained,  on  what  is  called  the  double  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  S.  Cyprian,  on  the  rebaptism  of  heretics  and 
schismatics ;  and,  perhaps,  S.  Chrysostom,  on  the  question  of 
our  Lady's  sinlessness.  The  authority  of  a  dozen  Fathers 
would  not  necessarily  establish  a  tradition;  how  much  less 
one  I 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Dr.   Pusey's   second  statement.  2.  pr.Pu- 

■•y'iiecond 

According  to  him,  this  introduction  of  the  Feast  in  the  Church  Jjjj^"^ 
of  Lyons,  which  gave  occasion  for  S.  Bernard's  letter,  was  the  ^^fa^er- 
first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Church.  Su  iLSct** 

St.  Bernard  was  bom  in  A.D.  1091,  and  he  died  in  A.D.  1153.  Z^^^£^^ 
The  first  appearance  then  of  the  doctrine  and  the  Feast  (for  Jrf^i^i 
Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  determine  the  former  by  the  latter),  was  Si^U'tj 
in  the  twelfth  century.  l^dd^ST* 

This  assertion  is  not  only  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
but  it  is  disproved  by  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable 
evidence. 

As  recwds  the  Eastern  Church,  we  cannot  do  better  than  a.  aiw- 


to  borrow  from  Father  Perrone,  who  says,*  "  The  Feast  of  the  Extern 

'^  Chiarch. 

Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  obtained  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals  from  the  earliest  times.     For  as  early  as  the 

*  Do  Imm.  CoDoeptn,  0.  zii.  p.  69. 
2  A  2 
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fifth  century  we  come  across  traces  of  the  institutiq^  of  this 
Feast.  In  the  Typicon  of  S.  Sabas*  (who  flourished  in  A.D. 
484)^  or  in  the  order  for  reciting  the  office  throughout  the 
year  on  Dec.  9,  it  is  marked  down  '  The  conception  (active  i.  e.) 
of  8.  Anne,  Mother  of  tJie  Deipara.*  Similarly  in  the  serenth 
century  mention  is  made  of  the  same  Feast  by  S.  Andrew  of 
Crete ;  who  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Hours  and  Triodium^f  cm 
Dec.  9,  thus  announces  the  Feast  of  the  Conception :  '  On 
Dec.  9,  tJie  Conception  of  the  Holy  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Mother 
of  Ood/  And  in  the  first  Ode  he  writes :  '  We  to-day  celebrate, 
0  Holy  Anne,  your  conceiving  ;  in  that,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
sterility,  you  conceived  Her  in  your  womb,  who  was  able  to  con^ 
tain  the  uncontainable.^' X 

Again.  About  seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of  S.  Ber- 
nard^ an  Armenian  Archbishop^  as  Matthew  of  Paris  tells  ns^ 
paid  a  visit  to  England^  to  venerate  the  holy  places  and  relics 
which  then  abounded  in  this  country.  He  went,  among  other 
spots,  to  S.  Albans;  and,  as  he  was  taking  recreation  with  the 
monks,  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  one  of  them  asked  him, 
through  his  interpreter,  whether  the  Feast  of  the  Conception 
of  Mary  was  celebrated  in  his  parts  ?  His  reply  was,  ''  Most 
certainly  it  is  celebrated.'^  §     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 

*  Seo  Cave  in  Scriptomm  Eocles.  Historia,  t.  i.  p.  457.  Ozonii,  1740. 
These  are  his  words : — "  Sabas  clamit  anno  484 ;  natus  est  anno  439.  .  .  . 
Scripsit  Sabas  in  nsnm  monastcrii  sui  Tjpicum,  sive  ordinem  redtandi  offidmn 
Ecclcsiasticum  per  totnm  annnm,  capita  59  oomplectentem,  qui  in  omnibus 
monasteriis  Hierosolymitanis  mox  obtinnit."  Seo  also  the  BoUandista,  Aot& 
SS.  Jnlii,  t.  vi.  p.  242  (S.  Anna),  where  the  following  quotation  is  made  finom 
the  Typicon  : —  t)  (rvWrirpiQ  Tijg  ay/ac  *A vvi;c,  Mijrp6c  ^VC  Q(ot6kov, 

t  The  Triodinm  is  the  office-book  among  the  Greeks  from  Septnagesima  to 
Holy  Saturday.     See  Du  Cango,  Glossarium. 

X  Quoted  by  P.  Perrone  from  Biblioth.  Maxima  PP.  p.  685,  col.  !•. 

§  "  Hoc  denique  anno  venit  in  Angliam  Archiopiscopus  qnidam  Armeniae 
Miy'oris.  •  .  .  Hie  demum  cum  apud  S.  Albanum  yeniens,  causa  orandi 
AnglisB  proto-martyrem,  ab  abbato  et  conventu  reverenter  susceptus  est.  Ubi, 
cum  ab  itinere  fatigatus,  ob  sui  suorumquo  recreationem  aliquandiu  peren- 
dinaret,  coepit  per  interpretes  sues  do  ritu  et  religione  hujus  patria>  molta  et 
moribus  vivendi  inquirere ;  et  de  partibus  Orientis  plura  admiranda  referre. 
Interrogatus  autem  inter  loqucndum  ab  uno,  qui  fuit  ei  assidens  collateralis, 
monacho,  si  in  partibus  suis  Conceptio  B.  MarisB  oelebrareturi  respondit, 
celcbratur  utique."— 3faee.  rarisiensis,  sub  Henrico  III.  A.D.  1228,  p.  351. 
Londini,  1640. 
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Feast  must  have  been,  probably  before  S.  Bernard's  time, 
already  established  in  Armenia.  For  the  Archbishop  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  some  new  thing,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
been  sorprised  at  the  doubt  which  the  question  implied. 

In  the  ninth  century,  that  it  was  customary  to  celebrate 
this  Feast  with  solemnity,  is  clearly  and  evidently  proved  from 
the  numerous  sermons,  still  extant,  which  the  Fathers 
preached  on  its  celebration.  Father  Perrone*  enumerates 
three  of  George,  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  flourished  at 
that  time.  The  first  of  these  bears  the  following  title,  *'  On 
the  Oraculum  of  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God;''  ' 
— ^another,  "  On  the  Conceiving  by  S.  Anne,  the  parent  of  the 
most  holy  Mother  of  God;" — ^the  third,  "On  the  Conception 
and  Nativity  of  our  most  holy  Lady."  In  the  second  of  these 
homilies  occurs  the  following  passage  :  "  Since  then,  to-day's 
feast  precedes  all  the  more  illustrious  solemnities,  by  reason 
of  the  miracles,  which  were  consummated  on  that  occasion, 
....  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  exhibit  reverence 
to  it,  and  celebrate  it  with  more  studious  joy,  as  being  the 
beginning  and  cause  of  all  our  blessings." 

Now  turn  we  to  the  Western  Church.  ».A8iwjj»rdi 

theWMtem 

During  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  past  times,  it  was  usual  chueh. 
on  the  greater  festivals  to  sing  what  was  called  a  trope, — a 
little  hymn  or  versicle, — ^before  the  Introit.f  One  of  these 
tropes  is  given  us  by  Father  Ballerini,J  who  ascribes  its 
composition  to  S.  Ambrose.  Indeed,  the  name  of  this  saint 
is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  ancient  Codex,  from  which  it  has  been 
taken.  Any  how,  the  latest  date  which  has  been  assigned  to 
it  is  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  following  is 
the  hymn,  together  with  the  translation : 

"  Candidissima  ati  Lilia,  "  Hail,  O  whitest  of  Lilies, 

Salve,  8Bterni  Fatria  Lilia,  Lily  of  the  Eternal  Father, 

Salve,  Mater  Bedemptoris  Hail,  Mother  of  the  Redeemer, 

Salve,  Sponsa  Spiratoris,  Hail,  Spouse  of  the  Spirit, 


♦  Quoted  bj  Perrone  from  the  Biblioth.  PP.  Lngdonens.  t.  xii.  pp.  697 — 
702. 

t  See  Dnrandns  de  Divinis  Officiis,  1.  iv.  c.  6,  n.  6 ;  and  Da  Cange,  Glossariom. 

X  Ballerini,  S.  J.  •  Sylloge  Monmnentonim,  pan  i%  p.  23,  et  seqq.  Yida 
prsDsertim  diBsertaiionem  sabsequentem. 
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Sino  maoula  oonoepta,  Hail,  Thoa  oonoeiYed  withoni  sUin, 

Salve,  Triadis  electa.  Elect  of  the  Trinity ! 

Salve  infemi  Yictrix  aspidis,  Hall,  Conqneror  of  the  infernal  Tipery 

Hliiui  expen  sola  cnspidiB,  Alone  free  from  his  sting. 

Salve,  Triadis  electa.  Hail,  Elect  of  the  Trinity, 

Sino  macula  concepta."  Conceived  without  spot" 

Father  Ballerini  supplies  us  with  another  document^^  which 
throws  further  light  on  the  antiquity  of  this  devotion  in  the 
Western  Church.  It  consists  of  a  deed  of  gift  made  by  Ugo, 
Cardinal  Priest,  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  at 
Cremona.  We  purpose  giving  the  reader  a  translation  of  part 
of  it.     The  introductory  clause  will  supply  us  with  the  date. 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  thoosand 
and  forty-seven,  in  the  fifteenth  indiction,  in  the  month  of 
December,  on  the  Feast  of  the  holy  and  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  the  same  Son 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  He  then  consigns  over  a  landed 
property,  with  house,  garden,  fields,  vineyard  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Mary  in  Cremona;  and  concludes  the  deed  with  the 
following  condition :  "  I  moreover  desire,  that  my  aforesaid 
brethren  of  the  Order  of  Cardinals  of  S.  Mary  Mother,  in  the 
city  of  Cremona,  cause  to  be  made  within  the  space  of  two 
years  to  be  reckoned  from  to-day's  festival,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  statue  of  incorruptible  wood  or  of  marble  for  the 
same  oratory,  which  may  represent  the  same,  our  holy  Mother 
Mary,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  fully  clothed  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  having  under  Her  feet  the  old  dragon,  to 
whom  it  was  said  in  Paradise  by  God,  ^  I  will  put  enmities 
between  thoo  and  the  Woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  Her 
seed.  She  shall  bruise  j^hy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait 
for  Her  hcol.'  I  will  also,  that  the  serpent  should  be  so 
graven,  that  it  may  bo  seen  to  vomit  out  poison  in  vain  and 
harmlessly,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  so  crush  its  most 
wicked  head  with  firm  foot,  as  becomes  Her,  Who,  by  an 
anticipated  Redemption,  was,  through  the  grace  of  Her 
Son,  ever  preserved  from  original  sin,  pure  and  immaculate 
in  soul  and  body.     Moreover  I  appoint  that  every  year,  on 

♦  Sylloge  Monumontorum,  pars  i',  pp.  11 — ^22. 
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the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Maiy^ 
Mother  of  Gt)d^  a  chandelier  be  lighted  up  in  the  same  oratory^ 
and  that  twelve  lights  bum  all  day^  and  a  trope  or  hymn  bo 
sung/^* 

This  deed  of  gift  then^  was  executed  nearly  fifty  years  beforo 
S.  Bernard  was  bom.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind^  that  the 
date  recorded  in  the  document  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
first  celebration  of  the  feast.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  instruc- 
tions proves  unmistakeably^  that  it  was  already  an  established 
festival.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  not  suflBciently  plain  from 
the  Charter  itself,  Father  Ballerini  has  produced  another 
document  from  a  register  of  the  family  of  De  Summo,  to 
which  Cardinal  Ugo  belonged,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  this 
oratory  ^^was  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin,^^  by  Count 
Uspinello,  one  of  the  CardinaPs  ancestors,  in  A.D.  780. 

The  Church  of  Cremona  therefore,  knew  of  the  doctrine, 
and  kept  the  Feast,  in  the  eighth  century,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  before  S.  Bernard  was  bom. 

We  will  mention  one  more  fact,  because  of  its  connection 
with  our  own  dear  country.  In  A.D.  1328  a  Council  was  held 
in  London  by  Simon  Mepham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  constitution  of  seven 
chapters  or  canons,  the  second  of  which  runs  as  follows  :t 

^'  Moreover,  because  among  all  the  Saints,  the  memory  of 
the  most  blessed  Virgin,  and  Mother  of  the  Lord  is  by  so 
much  more  frequently  and  solemnly  observed,  by  how  much 
She  is  believed  to  have  found  greater  favour  with  God,  Who 
ordained  Her  predestined  Conception  for  the  temporal  origin 
of  His  only  Begotten,  and  of  Him  Who  is  the  Salvation  of  all; 
in  order  that  by  these  means,  the  beginning,  though  remote, 
of  our  salvation  (in  which  matter  for  spiritual  joy  occurs  to  the 
mind)  may  increase  devotion  in  all; — and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  predecessor,  the  venerable  Anselm,  who 
thought  it  fitting,  besides  Her  other  more  ancient  solemnities, 
to  add  the  worthy  solemnity  of  her  Conception ; — we  appoint 

*  The  exact  transcript  of  this  deed  is  ^voo  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Vide  Labbeuro,  t  xv.  p.  315.    Vonetiis,  1731. 
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and  command  under  strict  obligation^  that  for  tlie  {ntare  the 
Feast  of  the  aforesaid  Conception  be  festively  and  solenuily 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches  of  our  Province  of  Canterbury •" 
We  have  already  had  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  fact 
recorded  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  that  the  Feast  was  observed 
in  certain  parts  of  England  a  hundred  years  before.  And  from 
the  Chronicles  of  the  same  writer  we  have  additional  evidence 
which  proves  the  fact  expressly.  For  speaking  of  one 
Graufrid,  tenth  Abbot  of  his  monastery,  who  was  elected,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  A.D.  1119,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  informs 
us*  that  "  he  appointed  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
to  be  a  first-class  Feast ;  and  the  Conception  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
and  the  Feast  of  B.  Catherine,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and 
the  Saints,  to  be  festively  celebrated  in  dalmatics  or  copes.^'t 
The  feast  of  the  Conception  therefore  was  already  celebrated 
in  that  monastery;  the  Abbot  only  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
its  observation.  Yet  this  took  place  when  S.  Bernard  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  old.  But  yet  again  we  learn  from 
the  Council  of  London,  that  S.  Anselm  introduced  the 
observance  of  the  Feast  into  the  English  Church.  Now  S, 
Anselm  died  in  A.D.  1109,  when  S.  Bernard  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen ;  —  four  years  before  he  entered  the  Cistercian 
novitiate,  and  consequently  long  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  Canons  of  Lyons.  Indeed  some  writers,  as  Benedict  XTV. 
tells  J  us  (and  Alvanis  Pelagius  iS  one  of  the  number,  as  we 
shall  see),  have  imagined  that  England  was  the  first  country 
in  the  Western  Church  where  the  devotion  was  introduced. 
But  they  were  of  course  unaware  of  documents,  such  as  those 
which  we  have  been  producing;  and  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  modem  research. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  our  readers,  what  they  think  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion first  appeared  in  the  Church  at  the  epoch  when  S.  Bernard 
wrote  his  letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  i.e,  about  A.D.  1140? 
s.  Dr.  Pn-  Wo  Will  procecd  at  once  to  the  third  assertion  of  the  Oxford 

•utomra^      Professor,  wherein  he  states  unhesitatingly  that  the  doctrine 

•  Vita5  23  8.  Albani  Abbatnm,  p.  62,  1.  50. 

t  "  CappiSi**  Vide  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  ad  verbum. 

J  De  Festis,  t.  ii.  parte  2%  c.  203. 
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of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  tiiftith«doo- 
He  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  hymn  of  S.  Ambrose,  nor  Tinm«<wiato 
of  the  charter  of  UffO,  nor  of  the  anecdote  which  Matthew  of  hMnofbuB. 
Paris  has  handed  down  to  us  in  his  own.  quamt  and  simple  •"gj^'J*  ^ 
style,  nor  of  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  London.  He  could 
never  certainly  have  read  F.  Ballerini^s  Sylloge,  or  F.  Perrone^s 
short  yet  erudite  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception ; — ^to  say 
nothing  of  a  whole  library  of  books  written  by  our  Catholic 
Theologians  on  the  same  subject.  Yet  he  tells  us  of  a  doctrine, 
which  was  all  but  defined  by  a  large  synod  of  Bishops,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  (schismatical  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  trust- 
worthy, on  that  account,  as  a  witness  to  the  then  existing  tradi- 
tion) ;* — ^which  was  professed,  as  Pallavicino  t^Us  us,  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;t — ^which 
has  been  favoured  and  protected  by  the  Roman  Pontifis  for 
centuries; — ^which  had  been,  long  before  the  epoch  of  the 
so-called  Reformation,  defended  by  the  most  famous  Catholic 
Universities  in  Europe; J — ^which  is  now  an  article  of  faith  for 

*  The  Goiincil  of  Basle,  in  its  thirty-sixth  session,  A.D.  1439,  decreed, 
''Doctrinam  illam  asserentem  gloriosam  Virginem  Dei  Genitrioem  Mariam, 
pnoYoniente  et  operanto  Divini  nnminis  gratia  sing^lari,  nnnqnam  aotnaliter 
snbjacnisse  peccato  originali,  sed  immnnem  semper  foisse  ab  omni  originali  ct 
actoali  cnlpa,  sanctamqne  et  immacnlatam,  tanqoam  piam  ot  ooosonam  cnltai 
Ecclesiastico,  Fidei  Catholica),  recto)  rationi  et  Sacrso  Scriptnrse,  ab  omnibus 
Catholicis  approbandam  fore,  tenendam  et  amplectendam  definimns  et  deola- 
ramus,  nulliqne  do  crotero  licitnm  esse  in  contrarinm  prsDdicare,  sen  docere." 
—Vide  Benedict  XIV,  de  Festis,  t.  ii.  parte  ii*,  c.  191. 

t  "  Allogiva  egli  (cio^  il  Cardinal  di  Giaen),  che  nolla  preterita  Congrega- 
ziono  piil  do'  dae  Torzi  haverano  oonsentito  a  si  fatta  aggiaota ;  della  quale 
piamcnte  si  credo  essere  siata  concetta  genza  peccato  originale,  Qnesta  pieUi 
dclla  Bontonza  non  potorso  nogaro,  da  che  non  solo  tutti  gli  ordini  Rcgnlari, 
salvo  nno,  o  tutte  TAocademie  aderivano  a  tal  oredenza  como  k  piil  pia,  ma  la 
Cliiesa  celebraya  con  solenne  rito  la  festa  della  Conoezione.  ...  La 
conclnsiono  fh,  che  qnantnnque  la  maggior  parte  stimasse  per  vera  la  Con- 
oezione senza  peccato,  nondimeno  la  maggior  parte  ancora  stim6  meglio 
r  astencrsi  dal  pregindicio  della  sentcnza  contraria." — Card,  Pallavicino, 
Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  1.  vii.  cap.  7,  nn.  8,  4,  t.  ii. 

X  '*  Apr^s  avoir  d^liboro  snr  cetto  matiere  pendant  trois  assemble,"  (c.  k-dire 
la  facalte  de  Thcologie  de  Paris)  "  la  premiere  du  troisi^me  de  Hars,  la  soconde 
dn  sixi^me  du  m^me  mois ;  eUe  r^lat  dans  la  troisiemo,  que  ponr  suivre  lea 
vestiges  des  anciens,  apr^  one  mAre  deliberation  ponr  la  defense  de  la  doctrine 
qui  ^blit,  que  la  bienhenrense  Yieige  a  M  pr^Borrie  par  nn  don  singolier  de 
la  tache  du  pcch^  originel,  laqnelle  doctrine  elle  croit  yeritable,  elle  i^engage 
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Examinatioa 
of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey's  wit- 


a.  Melchior 
Canus. 


The  words 
quoted  arc 
not  those  of 
Canns,  hut  of 
Eraaoius. 


some  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Catholics  ;•>— wUch  can 
boast  of  having  had  for  its  champions  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  names  in  Theology ; — ^that  it  has  no  foonda- 
tion  in  antiquity  !  There  is  not  even  a  modest  expression  of 
doubt;— no  single  modifying  clause; — nothing  whatever  to 
induce  his  readers  to  suppose^  that  he  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken^ or  that  he  might  not  perhaps  be  possessed  of  all  the 
information  necessary  to  justify  so  peremptory  a  conclusion. 
No ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
made  a  sad  blunder.  The  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  in 
utter  ignorance  for  centuries  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
committed  to  their  keeping.  Our  Theologians^  from  Duns 
Scotus  upwards,  have  been  sadly  laccking  in  Theological  erudi- 
tion. Dr.  Pusoy  arises  to  sot  us  all  right,  and  instruct  tho 
Church  of  Christ.  Ho  tolls  us, — and  of  course  we  must 
accept  tho  dictum, — that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity. 

But  the  assertion  has  not  been  made  without  due  produc- 
tion of  proof.  Catholic  Doctors  and  Catholic  Fathers  are  sum- 
moned to  bear  witness  against  the  definition  of  that  Church, 
of  which  they  were  the  brightest  ornaments. 

There  is  Melchior  Canus,  a  Tridentine  Theologian  too !  And 
what  does  he  tell  us  ?  Why ;  that  "  all  the  saints,  who  speak 
of  it,  say  ivith  one  voice,  that  the  BUssed  Virgin  was  co^iceivcil 
■in  original  sin,''  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  say  more,  than  the  illus- 
trious Dominican  had  said  long  before. 

Alas  !  for  Dr.  Pusey^s  first  testimony.  The  words  quoted  are 
not  those  of  Melchior  Canus  at  all,  but  of  Erasmus.  And  tho 
Dominican  Doctor  shows  what  value  he  sets  upon  them,  by 

par  sormont  do  la  sontonir,  resoln5  do  n'admettro  dans  son  corps  que  oenx  qni 
feroient  co  scrmoiit,  et  declarant  qn'elle  privcra  do  tont  honncnr  ot  ohassora 
^ous  coux  qni  soutiendront  la  proposition  contrairo,  qn*elle  jage  fansse,  impie  ot 
orronde.  Ce  dcorot  fat  ronda  dans  la  troisidmo  asscmblde  lo  nenvi^me  da  m^mo 
mois  do  Mars,  aprt^s  la  mcsso  de  la  Conception.  Mais  il  no  fat  pabli6  qne 
Tannec  suivantc,  1497,  dans  nne  Rntro  aRsembleo  chcz  Ics  Matlmrins  le  vingt- 
troisieme  da  mois  d'AoAt,  ou  lo  senncnt  fut  fait  et  ivTtord  le  yingt-sixiSmo  du 
m6me  mois  on  presence  da  rcctcar  de  ronivorsit^,  de  rarchev^ne  de  Bourges, 
de  sept  ev^aes,  plasioars  abboz,  conseillers  do  roi,  et  on  grand  nombre  do 
doctears  et  de  bacholiers/' — Fleury,  Hist.  Ec.  1.  cxviii.  n.  132,  t.  xxiv.  p.  33G. 
Paris,  1728.  Wo  liavo  exactly  copied  tho  spelling  and  accontaation  as  they 
stand.     See  also  Benedict  XIV.  do  Festis,  t.  ii.  parte  2*,  c.  193. 
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his  closing  remark  at  the  end  of  the  same  paragraph.  For  he 
concludes  with  the  following  contemptuous  exclamation  :  "Be- 
hold that  Achilles  of  an  argument^  {argumentum  illud  AchillU 
cum)  by  which  Erasmus  thinks  that  he  need  not  be  crushed  by 
the  testimony  of  all  the  saints^  if  at  any  time  he  should  go 
against  them  all/^* 

Still  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Pusey,  were  we  to  MekWor 

,  Cmiiia  to  ft 

conceal  from  our  readers  the  fact^  that  Canus  evidently  seems  ceruinez. 
to  have  coincided  so  far  with  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  as  to  wUh  iK. 
have  imagined  that  the  testimonies  which  this  latter  had  col- 
lected, do  really  tell  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.f  But  he  denies  that  the  catena  represents  a  tradi- 
tion, and  therefore  rejects  the  conclusiveness  of  its  authority. 
In  consequence  he  admits,  that  the  doctrine  may  be  held  as  a 
pious  opinion,  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  never  be  defined  to  be  a 
dogma  of  faith.  All  we  can  say,  is^  that  Canus,  though  a 
learned  and  eminent  Theologian,  was  wrong  in  his  premisses^ 
and  wrong  in  his  conclusion ;  as  indeed  the  event  has  proved. 
He  was  doubtless,  as  a  Dominican,  influenced  by  the  supposed 
opinion  of  the  Angelical  Doctor.  In  any  case^  his  authority 
on  this  particular  question  can  have  but  little  weight,  when 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  judgement  of  that  great  array 
of  Theologians,  who  have  diflfered  from  him  on  both  these 
points. 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  authority  is  derived  from  a  MS.  disserta-  h.  a  ms.  or 
tion  of  Pallavicino ;  (we  suppose  that  it  is  to  the  learned  author 
of  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Oxford  Professor 
is  referring,  though  he  calls  him  Cardinal  Pallavacini).  It  is 
out  of  our  power  to  consult,  what  has  never  been  published. 
So  wo  cannot  examine  its  bearings,  or  discuss  its  worth.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  worth  while.  For  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that,  be- 
cause Pallavicino  maintains  an  opinion,  even  with  Canus  and 
others  to  back  him,  therefore  that  opinion  is  necessarily  true ; 
even  when  a  far  greater  number  of  more  illustrious  names  are 
produced  against  it,  than  can  be  alleged  in  its  favour.  If  every 
Theologian  were  infallible,  we  should  be  in  no  need  of  a  Pope. 

*  De  LociB  TheologiciA,  L  viL  o.  1,  Brg.  8. 
t  Ibidom,  0.  3,  4*  coiioIob. 
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And  why,  after  all,  should  a  MS.  of  the  *  Jesuit  historian  be 
paraded  before  the  reader,  to  which  he  cannot  have  access ; 
while  all  the  elaborate  arguments  of  Duns  Scotus,  Saarez^ 
Yasquez,  Piazza,  Perrone,  and  of  a  mass  of  other  authorities^ 
on  the  other  side,  are  passed  over  sub  silentio  ?  If  Dr.  Pusey 
had,  after  patient  and  impartial  study,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine  in  antiquity,  and 
that  Scotus,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  and  the  rest,  were  wrong,  he 
might  at  least  have  had  the  charity  to  point  out  to  us  the 
source  of  their  error ;  so  that  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
accept  his  conclusion. 
8.  Angus-  I^r,  Pnsei/s  next  authority  is  derived  from  the  writings  of 
8.  Augustine. 

Dr.  Piuey  -^^^  ^^^^e  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  a 

todSS?"     double  task.     He  is  obliged  to  destroy,  as  well  fis  to  build. 

fettfSl^'in   For  the  great  Doctor  of  grace  is  supposed  to  have  indicated 

doSSie.    *  plainly  enough  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

in  a  famous  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Grace  and  Nature.     Dr. 

Pusey  therefore  begins  by  an  attempt  to  wrest  this  testimony 

out  of  our  hands ;  and  to  make  it  tell  against  us.  S.  Augustine's 

words  are  these  :* — 

"  Except,  therefore,  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  about  Whom,  on 
account  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  I  will  not  allow  the  question 
to  bo  entertained,  when  sins  are  under  discussion ; — ^for  how 
do  we  know  what  increase  of  grace  was  bestowed  on  Her,  to 
enable  Her  to  overcome  sin  in  every  way.  Who  merited  to 
conceive,  and  bring  forth  Him,  Who,  as  is  plain,  had  no  sin; — 
with  the  exception,  therefore,  of  this  Virgin,  if  wo  could  gather 
together  all  those  male  and  female  Saints,  while  they  were 
living  hero  below,  and  could  ask  tlicm  whether  they  were 
without  sin;  what  answer  do  we  think  that  they  would 
give  ?  '^ 

Dr  Pusey  peremptorily  affirms,  that  S.  Augustine  is  referring 
''  to  actual  sins.''      The  chief  reason  which  he  gives  for  this 

•  "  Excepta  ifcoque  Sancta  Virginc  Maria,  de  Qua,  propter  houorem  Donmiiy 
nnllam  prorsns,  ci.m  de  peccatis  agitur,  haberi  volo  qnajstioncm ;— unde  enim 
Bcimns,  quid  Ei  plus  gratias  collatum  fuerit  ad  inncendum  omni  em  parU 
peecatum,  Qusd  concipere  et  parero  meruifc,  Quom  constat  nnllam  habniBae 
peocatnm ;  hao  ergo  Virgine  excepta,  Ac." — De  Natura  et  Qratia,  c.  86. 
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assertion  is,  that  the  Saint  uses  the  word  "  sins,'  in  the  plural. 
How  curious  it  is,  that  he  did  not  see  how  easily  the  argument 
might  be  retorted.  For  S.  Austin,  immediately  after,  adopts 
the  singular  number,  "sin;'' — and  that  too,  with  a  signifi- 
cantly amplifying  clause,  "in  every  way"  Assuredly,  if  we 
are  to  judge  simply  by  the  forms  of  expression,  the  Catholic 
interpretation  must  be  owned  to  have  the  advantage. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  confine  himself  to  this  proof.  He 
adds  another  reason  for  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  And 
we  will  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  The  passage/'  he  says, 
"  was  in  answer  to  Pelagius,  wlio  had  alleged  the  Blessed  Virgin^ 
with  many  others ,  to  have  lived  free  from  sin."  We  will  supply 
the  missing  premiss  to  this  cryptical  syllogism,  and  deduce  the 
supposed  conclusion.  For  Dr.  Pusey  has  thrown  the  words 
just  quoted  into  a  parenthesis ;  and  has  hardly  done  justice, 
in  consequence,  to  his  own  argument.  It  will  be  nearly  as 
follows,  when  developed  into  form. 

S.  Augustine  was  answering  Pelagius  in  this  place,  and 
therefore  used  his  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  his  adversary. 

But  Pelagius  was  talking  all  along  of  actual  sin,  not  of 
original. 

Therefore,  S.  Augustine  was  in  like  manner  referring  to 
actual  sin,  not  to  original. 

We  answer  by  distinguishing  the  minor.  It  is  quite  true  Bat! 
that  Pelagius  was  disputing  about  actual  sins.  But  he  was 
not  disputing  about  actual  sins  in  and  for  themselves ;  and  in- 
dependently of  the  main  controversy.  The  great  question  be- 
tween him  and  S.  Augustine  turned  upon  the  existence  of 
original  sin.  He  aflirmed  that  God  created  man  now,  precisely 
as  he  created  Adam  from  the  first.  He,  in  fact,  reduced  the 
whole  family,  our  first  parents  included,  to  a  simple  state  of 
nature;  and  consequently  rejected  the  whole  system  of  in- 
herent grace.  Sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  sanctity  on  the  other, 
were  alike  entirely  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  unassisted 
free  will  of  each.  Good  actions,  ethically  so  called,  i.e.  such 
as  were  in  conformity .  with  the  natural  law,  had  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  That  they  should  be  informed  by  grace,  was 
therefore,  quite  supererogatory.  Of  themselves  they  deserved 
Heaven  as  their  just  reward.    The  whole  theory  of  a  super- 
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natural  order  was  in  consequence  summarily  excluded.  Man 
could  avoid  all  sin^  if  lie  pleased^  by  his  mere  natural  powers^ 
without  any  of  the  aids  of  grace.  That  man's  nature,  theolo- 
gically considered,  was  enfeebled  and  wounded  by  the  fall,  as 
contrasted  with  what  it  was  in  Paradise,  he  looked  upon  as  a 
mischievous  fable.  That  all,  children  included,  are  bom  with 
a  stain,  infected  with  original  sin,  and  therefore  naturally  prone 
to  actual  sin,  and  unable  to  escape  from  the  occasional  commis- 
sion of  venial  sin,  he  considered  a  false  and  Manichean  opinion. 
And  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  a  long  list  of  Saints,  men  and 
women,  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  position.  They  all,  he  urged, 
avoided  even  venial  sins  through  a  protracted  lifetime.  Where, 
he  would  say  to  his  opponent,  do  you  discover  your  so-called 
taint  of  nature  in  them?  They  willed  to  be  holy ;  and  holy  they 
were.  Nor  does  this  original  sin,  of  which  you  talk  so  loudly, 
seem  to  have  hindered  them  from  the  full  observance  of  the  law. 

To  these  reasonings  of  the  heresiarch,  the  champion  of  grace 
replies  in  the  passage  which  we  are  considering.  And  his 
words  may  be  thus  paraphrased : — "  Put  aside  the  instance  of 
Mary,  which  you  have  introduced  into  your  list.  For  I  will 
not  allow  Her  Name  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the 
question  of  sin  either  actual  or  original.  She  was  the  Mother 
of  the  Lord ;  and  we  may  therefore  piously  believe,  that  She 
received  corresponding  grace,  by  means  of  which,  sin  altogether, 
and  in  all  its  shapes,  was  conquered  in  Her  person ;— excluded 
from  her  nature.  Her  case  is  therefore  exceptional.  But  take 
all  the  other  Saints,  whom  you  have  named  in  your  list  ;— 
bring  them  together, — ask  them,  whether  during  life  they 
were  entirely  exempt  from  all,  even  venial,  sin  j — and  I  tell  you, 
that  there  is  no  one  of  them,  who  would  not  confess  that  he  or 
she  had  been  guilty  of  sin,  while  on  this  earth.  Mortal  sin 
they  may  have  avoided  through  grace ;  but  from  those  venial 
sins, — those  indeliberate  faults,  which  are  the  result  of  original 
sin, — no  one  of  them  was  entirely  free.^' 

To  force,  then,  S.  Augustine^s  words  to  refer  exclu^vely  to 
actual  sins,  is  to  do  injustice  to  his  phraseology,  to  ignore  the 
scope  and  bearings  of  his  argument,  and  to  do  a  grave  injus- 
tice to  his  dialectics. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  exhausted  his  proof.    He  adds  that 
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"  8.  Augustine  does  riot  even  rule  that  She  never  sinned  actually 
by  any  sin  of  infirmity  ;  he  marks  it  to  he  uncertain^  by  the 
contract  which  he  draws  with  our  Lord,  of  Whom  he  says,  '  it  is 
c^tain  (constat)  that  He  had  no  sin.^  '* 

This  is  curious,  to  say  the  least.  S.  Augustine  will  not 
allow  the  Blessed  Virgin's  name  to  be  even  mentioned,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  sin.  He  excludes  Her  altogether  from  the  cate- 
gory. Ho  sets  before  us  Her  excelling  dignity,  and  more 
than  suggests  that,  by  virtue  of  that  office.  She  received  such 
a  fulness  of  grace,  as  to  destroy  sin  in  all  its  forms  and  shapes 
{omni  ex  parte),  yet  "  he  does  not  rule  that  She  never  sinned 
a^ctvuUy  by  any  sin  of  infirmity^*  !  He  marks  the  uncertainty 
of  his  mind,  again  says  Dr.  Pusey,  by  dravnng  a  contrast 
between  Mary  and  Jesus.  We  reply,,  that  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  vestige  of  any  such  contrast  being  intended  by  S.  Augus- 
tine in  the  passage.  There  is  no  antithesis — only  an  accidental 
collocation.  It  is  much  more  of  a  conjunction  of  the  Two  than 
a  contrast.  His  use  of  the  verb  ''  constat  **  was  necessary  and 
natural.  Thus  much  we  will  concede  to  Dr.  Pusey.  If  we 
compare  it  with  the  ''  unde  enim  seimus  '^ — '^for  how  do  we 
know  ''—ft  double  contrast  is  intended.  For,  first  of  all,  a 
contrast  is  implied  between  the  respective  foundations  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Two  fix)m  all  sin  of  whatever  kind.  It  is 
evident  that  Jesus  was  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  He  was  simply  incapable  of  sin.  For  He  is  God  as 
well  as  man.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exempt,  because 
of  Her  near  and  intimate  relation  to  Her  Son.  Another 
contrast  is  expressed  between  the  theological  certainty  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  proposition  in  S.  Augustine's  day.  The 
one  was  a  dogma  of  faith  ;  the  other  was  a  probable  opinion. 
This  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow.  And  few,  we  imagine, 
would  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  Saintly  Doctor's  own  judgement  or 
leanings.  And  this  is  the  only  point  in  dispute.  Did  S. 
Augustine  incline  to  the  belief  that  our  Lady  was  subject  to 
sins  of  infirmity,  or  to  original  sin,  which  is  their  root  ?  Did 
he  conceive  in  his  own  mind — and  conceiving,  express — a 
contrast  between  the  inherent  sinlessness  of  the  Mother  and 
Her  Son  f    We  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  there  is  not  the 
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remotest  trace  of  such  an  idea  in  the  passage^  whidi  is  the 

subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Pr.  poMj         The  work  of  destruction  being  thus  completed^  so  fieur  as 

8.*AD^d6.  was  possible  under  the  circumstances^  Dr.  Pusey  next  proceeds 

lidTtohATa  te  his  constructive  proof.     "  8.  Augustine,^^  he  writes^  "  most 

Sri^iSSriD?  distinctly  tells  vs^  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  born  in  ariffinal 

sinJ^    Therefore,  of  course,  a  fortiori,  She  was  conceived  in 

original  sin. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  passages,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  produces  in  support  of  this  categorical  proposition, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  observation.  K  S.  A.iiga»- 
tine  had  really  held  such  an  opinion  as  the  Oxford  Professor 
has  attributed  to  him,  he  must  have  decided  on  reducing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  below  the  level  of  Jeremias,  and  S.  John 
Baptist.  For  these  two  Saints  of  God,  though  conceived  in 
original  sin,  were  not  bom  in  it ;  because  they  were  sanctified^ 
while  yet  in  their  mother^s  womb.  So  that  a  Prophet^  and 
the  Forerunner  of  Christ  would,  in  the  judgement  of  8. 
Augustine,  Jiave  received  a  ricJier  order  of  graces  than  that 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Mother  of  God.  It  strikes  one, 
that  there  is  somewhat  of  an  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition. 

However,  let  us  look  at  the  quotations,  first  of  all.  They  are 
as  follows  :* — 

*  I.  **  Et  quid  coinqnioatias  illo  utero  Virg^iniB,  cnjns  caro,  etiamsi  de  peocati 
propagine  Tonit,  non  tamen  do  peccati  propagine  conoepit." — De  Oenesi,  ad 
litt.  1.  X.  c.  18. 

II.  **  Quia  et  Ipanm,  [scilicet,  corpus  MarisBi]  eo  modo  coDceptnm  et  exortmn 
est,**  [t.  e,  via  naturae.] — Ihidenif  c.  20. 

III.  "  Solus  ergo  Ille  etiam  homo  factus,  manens  Deus,  peccatum  nallam 
habnit  unquam,  neo  sumpsit  camem  peccati,  quamvis  de  matema  came 
peccati.  Quod  enim  camis  inde  suscepit,  id  profecto  aut  suscipienduxn  mun- 
davit,  aut  suscipiendo  mundavit.** — De  Peccatorum  Mentis  et  Remise,  lib.  ii. 
o.  zziv. 

ly.  '<£t  hinc  apparet  illam  concupiscentiam,  per  quam  Ghristns  oondpi 
noluit,  fecisse  in  genere  liumano  propaginem  mali ;  quia  Maria)  corpus,  qoamTiB 
inde  venerit,  tamen  earn  non  trajecit  in  corpus,  quod  non  inde  oonoepit." 
— Contra  JuUanum,  1.  v.  c.  15,  n.  1. 

V.  **  Totus  ergo  mundas  ex  Adam  reus.** — P^idem,  1.  vi.  c.  2,  n.  5. 

VI.  *'  £x  hoc  enim  probavit  omnes  mortuos  esse,  quia  pro  omnibus  mortutia 
est  Unus,  .  .  .  Quapropter,  si  nullum  trahunt  peccatum  panruli,  non  sunt 
mortui.  Si  non  sunt  mortui,  non  est  mortuus  pro  eis,  Qui  non  eet  mortuns, 
nisi  pro  mortuis." — Ibid,  c.  4,  n.  8. 
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I.  "  And  what  more  unspotted  than  that  womb  of  the  Virgin,  ThMMMMM 
Whose  flesh,  although  it  came  of  the  stock  of  sin,  nevertheless  Puiey. 
did  not  conceive  of  the  stock  of  sin/' 

Again, 

II.  '^  The  Body  of  Mary  Itself  was  conceived  and  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  way  of  nature.'' 

And  again; 

ni.  "Therefore  He  only,  YHio  was  made  man,  yet  continued 
to  be  God,  has  had  no  sin,  nor  assumed  flesh  of  sin;  although 
it  was  from  the  Mother's  flesh  of  sin.  For  the  flesh,  which 
He  thence  received.  He  of  a  truth  purified,  either  in  order  to 
receive  it,  or  in  the  act  of  receiving  it." 

Yet  again ; 

rV.  "  And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  concupiscence,  which 
Christ  excluded  from  His  own  conception,  has  caused  in  the 
human  race  a  stock  of  evil ;  because  the  body  of  Mary,  al- 
though it  came  from  it  (i.  e.  concupiscence),  nevertheless  did 

YII.  "  Maria  ez  Adam  mortna  propter  pecoatnm.  Adam  mortnoB  propter 
peccattim.  Et  caro  Domini  mortna  est  propter  delenda  peccata."  (Enarraiio 
in  Ps.  XXXIV.  Sermone  2o,  n.  8».)  Dr.  Pubbj  quotes  it  as  §  2.  He  has  probably 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  an  «  in  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed. 

VIII.  "  Tn  Ipsam  Mariam  diabolo,  nascendi  conditiono  transcribis  "... 
(Jalionos.)  "Non  transcribimns  Hariam  diabolo  conditione  nascendi;  sed 
ideo,  quia  ipsa  conditio  solyitnr  gratia  renascendi." — Opus  imperf,  contra 
Julian.  1.  iv.  c.  122. 

IX.  *'  Maria  qnidem  Mater  Ejus,  de  Qua  camem  snmpsit,  de  camali  con- 
cupiscentia  parontnm  nata  est ;  non  antem  Christum  sic  conoepit,  Quem  non 
do  vlrili  semine  scd  de  Spiritu  Sancto  procreavit." — Ihidem,  1.  vi.  c.  22. 

X.  '^Fuit  orgo  in  Marira  corpore  camalis  materia,  undo  camem  sumpsit 
ChriHtus ;  sod  non  in  Ea  Christum  camalis  concnpiscentia  seminavit." — Ibidem, 

Dr.  Puaey  has  confounded  in  his  references  two  perfectly  distinct  works  of 
S.  Augustine,  i.e.  his  finished  work  against  Julian  in  six  books,  and  his  un- 
finished work,  which  is  also  in  six  books.  The  first  and  third  of  his  quotations 
nre  made  from  the  latter;  (we  have  put  them  last;)  the  second  from  the 
former.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  our  supposition.  For  he  cites  the  122nd 
chapter  of  the  4th  Book;  whereas  in  the  perfect  treatise  there  are  only 
lo  chapters  of  the  4th  Book;  but  there  is  the  122nd  chapter  of  the  4th 
B»K)k  in  the  opus  imperfectum,  whicli  contains  the  passage  quoted  by  us,  and 
usually  brought  forward  by  the  adversaries  of  our  Lady's  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. This  confirms  almost  to  evidence  our  suspicion,  that  he  has  been 
carelessly  copying  second  hand,  without  informing  his  readers.  However,  to 
make  our  argument  complete,  we  have  added  some  passages  from  the 
complete  work  against  Julian,  to  which  he  might  have  referred,  if  he  had 
known  them. 

2  n 
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not  pass  it  on  to  the  Body^  which  She  did  not  conceive  by 
means  of  it/^ 
Again, 

V.  "  Therefore  the  whole  world  was  guilty  by  descent  from 
Adam/' 

And  again, 

VI.  ''  For  She  thus  proved  that  all  were  dead,  beoanse  One 
died  for  all.  .  .  •  Wherefore  if  children  contract  no  sin, 
they  are  not  dead.  If  they  are  not  dead.  He  died  not  for 
them,  Who  died  not  save  for  those  who  were  dead." 

So  likewise; 

VII.  ''  Mary,  hy  reason  of  Her  descent  from  Adam,  died  on 
account  of  sin ;  Adam  died  on  account  of  sin ;  and  the  Flesh 
of  the  Lord  died  for  the  destruction  of  sin.'' 

Julian  the  Pelagian  makes  the  following  accusation  ag^nst 
S.  Augustine  : — "  You  hand  Mary  Herself  over  to  the  devil, 
by  the  condition  of  Her  birth.''  The  Doctor  of  Grace  answers 
him  in  these  words : — 

Vin.  "We  do  not  hand  Mary  over  to  the  devil  by  the 
condition  of  Her  birth ;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the  condi- 
tion is  itself  destroyed  by  the  grace  of  a  new  birth." 

Once  more  : 

IX.  "Mary,  His  Mother,  of  Whom  He  took  flesh,  was 
bom  of  the  carnal  concupiscence  of  Her  Parents.  But  She 
did  not  so  conceive  Christ,  Whom  She  generated,  not  in  the 
order  of  nature,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Finally ; 

X.  "  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  Body  of  Mary  the  fleshly 
matter,  from  which  Christ  took  flesh ;  but  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh  did  not  originate  Christ  in  Her." 

Not  one  of  Now,  iu  those  passagos  Mary  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Dr.  Patey'8  a  stock  of  siih ; — to  have  been  concelced  in  ilui  ordinai'y  way  of 
nature  ; — Her  flesh  is  called  flesh  of  sin ; — ^while  Jesus^  Her 
Son,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who  never 
had  sin.  It  is  moreover  said  that  Mary's  body  came  from  a 
stock  of  evil; — that  the  whole  world,  Mary  included,  is  guilty, 
by  reason  of  its  descent  from  Adam ;  and  it  is  especially  stated 
that  for  the  same  reason,  [i,  e,  because  of  Her  descent  from 
Adam,)  She  died.     Finally,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  Mary, 
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by  the  condition  of  Her  birth,  would  have  been  given  over  to 
the  devil,  had  not  the  condition  been  destroyed  by  the  grace 
of  regeneration.  But  all  these  expressions  are  quite  incom- 
patible with  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception.  For  they  expressly  declare,  that  She  was  bom  in 
original  sin.     Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  argument. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  deny  the  whole  conclusion.  Not  only 
is  there  no  single  word  which  even  hints  at  Mary's  having 
been  born  in  original  sin,  but  there  is  nothing  in  any  one  of 
these  passages  of  S.  Austin  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  we  have  explained  it  ;— 
nothing  which  implies  that  She  was  actually  coureivcd  in 
original  sin.  Dr.  Pusey  must  go  elsewhere,  if  he  wants  to 
discover  an  authority  against  the  Catholic  dogma.  Assuredly 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  will  not  serve  his  turn.  The  first  and 
second,  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth  merely  declare,  (what  is  an 
indubitable  fact,)  that  Mary's  active  Conception  was  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  nature.  The  privilege  of  a  miraculous  con- 
ception, by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  reserved  for  Her 
Blessed  Son  alone.  And  thus  S.  Austin  is  merely  stating  the 
first  difference  between  the  two  Conceptions,  as  given  by  us 
in  a  preceding  section. 

The  third  passage,  in  fact,  only  teaches  the  same  truth. 
But  there  are  two  apparent  difficulties  in  S.  Augustine's  mode 
of  expression.  For  he  calls  Mary's  flesh,  flesh  of  sin  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  our'  Lord  purified  it,  either  before  receiving  or  in 
the  act  of  receiving  it  from  Her.  As  regards  the  first  phrase, 
there  is  really  nothing  at  all,  if  we  consider  it  carefully,  which 
requires  explanation.  For  even  if  the  commonly  received 
reading  be  the  true  one,*  and  the  passage  consequently 
refers  to  our  Lady,  we  may  certainly  own  that  Hers  was  flesh 
of  sin,  because  it  came  in  the  order  of  nature  from  a  sinful 
stock  ;  and  therefore,  had  not  God's  grace  arranged  it  other- 
wise, would,  by  reason  of  its  origin,  have  drawn  along  with  it 
the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  original  sin.     And  this  is  nothing 

•  There  is  a  variety  in  the  reading.  Some  Codd.  read,  "de  natnra  oamia 
peccati"  or  "de  materia  camis  peccati/'  which  would  at  onoe  dear  the 
jiassage  of  all  ambigaity ;  and  in  any  case  confirms  the  interpretation  which  we 
have  given  to  the  words. 

2  B  2 
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more  nor  less  than  what  we  have  ahready  declared  in  die 
second  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  conceptionB. 
It  is  evident  that  the  second  phrase  cannot  refer  to  Marjr  per- 
sonally. For  it  wonld  result  from  such  an  interpretation^  that 
our  Lady  was  sinful  either  till  the  moment  of  the  Incamationj 
or  at  all  events  till  within  a  short  time  of  that  mystery ; — an 
opinion  which  shocks  us  in  the  mere  imagination^  and  which 
has  not  a  single  authority  to  recommend  it.  S.  Augnstinej 
then^  is  referring  to  human  nature  in  general,  which  He  first 
purified  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  {ad  auseipien' 
dum  mundavii) ;  or,  rather,  since  this  was  exceptional,  and 
would  have  had  no  effect  in  itself  on  the  rest  of  the  homan 
race,  which  He  purified,  by  assuming  it  Himself  {aut  sus^ 
cipiendo  immdavit),  as  the  Second  Adam;  and  so  virtually 
purifying  it  in  its  Head.  Such  is  in  substance  the  explanation 
of  Vasquez. 

The  fifth  passage,  if  it  be  understood  as  inclusive  of  Mary, 
only  teaches,  (what  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  Catholic 
Theologians,)  that  She  was  really  comprehended  by  nature  in 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  was  exempted  by  grace. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the 
preceding. 

The  eighth  passage,  so  far  from  telling  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  makes  strongly  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  is  consequently  quoted  as  an  authority  by  those  who 
have  written  in  its  defence.  For  in  the  first  place  it  shows 
how  fiiTiily  and  deeply,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  belief  of 
Mary^s  immaculate  purity  was  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  faith- 
ful. Julian  attacks  S.  Austin^s  doctrine  of  original  sin  by 
setting  it  in  opposition  to  that  belief;  as  though  this  were 
sufficient  of  itself  to  invalidate  the  whole  system.  The 
answer  of  the  Saint  is  still  more  important.  For  it  is  evident 
that  he  admits  the  whole  force  of  the  conclusion,  but  denies 
the  antecedent.  He  replies  that  he  had  never  assigned  Mary 
to  the  devil  by  the  condition  of  Her  birth,  and  of  course,  of 
Her  Conception  (for  as  regards  the  accusation  which  he  is 
repelling,  the  two  are  identical).  "Not  that  I  deny,'' he 
says,  "  Mary's  liability  to  that  stain  of  original  sin,  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  human  race.     For  She  was  descended 
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from  Adam^  and  was  therefore  inclnded  in  the  nataral  con- 
dition. But  that  condition  was  in  Her  case  arrested  by  a 
special  grace^  so  that  She  never  was  in  any  single  moment  of 
Her  life  a  child  of  wrath,  a  victim  of  the  devil's  first  triumph/' 
And  here  again,  if  we  have  understood  his  words  aright,  S. 
Augustine  indirectly  points  out  the  second  difierence  between 
the  two  conceptions  mentioned  in  our  list,  but  directly  asserts 
the  truth  of  Her  special  exemption  from  original  sin. 

We  have  a  like  observation  to  make  respecting  the  seventh 
passage.  For  S.  Augustine  could  not  have  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed than  he  has  done,  by  the  careful  selection  of  his 
words,  the  sixth  of  the  enumerated  difierences  between  the 
Conception  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Mary,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception.  Death  is  the 
penalty  of  original  sin.  Therefore  Adam  died  on  account  of 
sin ;  for  he  was  subject  to  the  stain.  Mary  also  died,  because 
She  was  by  nature,  as  being  descended  from  Adam,  included 
in  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin.  Not  so  with  Her  Divine 
Son.  He  died  of  His  own  free  will,  in  order  to  destroy  sin. 
Nothing  can  be  more  theologically  exact  than  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  thus  draws  between  the  three  deaths  of  Adam, 
Mary,  and  Jesus. 

Dr.  Pusey's  last  authority  is  S.  John  Damascene,  a  Doctor  i.  s.  John 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  his  name  suggests,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century. 

Tlie  passage,  which  is  supposed  to  tell  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  runs  as  follows  :*  ''  Wherefore, 
as  soon  as  the  Holy  Virgin  had  given  Her  consent "  (i.e.  to  the 
Incarnation),  "  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Her,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  Angel  was  the  bearer, 
purifying  Her,  and  giving  to  Her  a  capacity  for  receiving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Word,  and  for  conceiving  Him." 

Dr.  Pusey,  following  in  the  wake  of  his  Protestant  prede- 
cessors, constructs  his  argument  against  the  Catholic  dogma 
from  the  use  of  the  word  " punfylng,"     If  Mary,  it  is  said, 

*  Mfrd  ovv  Ti)v  ovyKardOtaiv  r^c  ciiyiac  nap^ivov,  Ilvcv/ia  ikyiov  liniKOiv 
lir'  ahriiv^  Kard  rbv  Kvpiov  \6yoVy  hv  tJmv  6  dyytXoCf  KaQaipov  ahrf^Vf  Kal 
ivvaiuv  fiKTiicijv  TTJc  rov  Aoyov  Oc5ri|roc  wapkxovt  &fia  ik  rai  y(yyj|ricjfv. — 
Dc  Orthodova  Fide,  iii.  2. 
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was  purified  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation^  She  was  purified 
from  sin^  if  not  actual,  at  least  original.  Therefore  She  was 
conceived  and  bom  in  original  sin.  And  Dr.  Pasey,  happy  in  the 
discovery,  cannot  conceal  his  joy  and  satisfistction  that  a  CaihoUc 
SaiDt,  8,  Johaiin.  Damascene^  "speaks  of  Her  as  we  should." 
We  are  sorry  to  deprive  him  of  so  rare  a  privilege ;  yet  we 
must  for  truth's  sake  declare  that  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, which  have  been  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  with  misdirected  industry,  do  not  present  any  difiScnlty 
when  duly  examined  by  the  light  of  Theological  science.  For, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Paludanus,*  '^A  thing  is  said  to  be 
purified  in  two  ways ;  either  inasmuch  as  something  impure  is 
i*emoved ;  or  secondly,  because  some  perfection  is  superadded, 
by  which  it  is  not  only  manifested  to  be  pure,  but  by  which  it 
is  preserved  from  all  uncleanness  of  sin.  The  expression  of 
Damascene,  *The  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Her,  purifying 
Her,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  first  sense,  but  in  the 
second.'*'  Cardinal  Cajetan  coincides  with  Paludanus  in 
drawing  the  same  distinction.  For  he  remarks  thatf  "Not 
only  is  a  person  said  to  be  purified  from  original  sin,  who  is 
purified  from  its  actual  stain  which  ho  has  contracted;  but 
the  same  is  said  of  him,  who  having  the  foundation  of  it  in  his 
own  proper  person,  is  purified  from  the  stain  considered  as  an 
obligation,  and  as  duo  to  his  origin."  Mary  was  therefore 
purified,  because  She  was  preserved  from  stain,  and  because 
human  nature  was  purified  in  Her  by  virtue  of  Her  singular 
privilege.  For  to  borrow  a  description,  which  occurs  in  a 
sermon  attributed  by  many  to  S.  John  Damascene  (though 
the  authorship  is  not  certain),  in  Her  case  J  '^  Nature  yields 
to  grace,  and   stands   trembling,  not  enduring  to   proceed. 

•  Enarrationo  !•  in  Evangelia  do  Tempore,  part,  hiemalis,  fbl.  213,  p.  2. 
Edit.  Lngd.  1589,  quoted  from  Piazza,  p.  166. 

t  T.  ii.  Opasc.  tract.  1,  de  Concept.  B.  V.  cap.  3,  §  in  scoimdo  autem  sonsn, 
pag.  139,  col.  1%  quoted  from  Piazza,  p.  167. 

J  'H  ydp  ^vtriQ  i/rrijrai  ry  X"P*''*»  ««»  «(Trij«v  vir6rpofiOQt  xpoPaivttv  oh 
0epov(ra.  'Ewtl  ovv  ififWiv  ri  OioroKOQ  wapOivog  U  rrjc  'Avvtic  riicTinBai,  ovk 
ir6Xfii|9ev  »/  ^vatQ  ^poXa/Sciv  rd  rijg  x^P^^^i  pKacrrrifia'  AW*  ifiiivtv  drapiroc 
*«C  V  X*V*C  Tbv  KCLpnov  Ipkaartiaiv,  "Ehi  ytip  IIpiarSTOKOv  rfcO^yac  tt^ 
Ti^ofikvTiv  rbv  ilputTdroKov  rrdarig  rrji:  KriatwQy  Iv  if  rd  iravra  ffvpkvnfKtv,-^ 
Homilia  1<»  in  Naiiv.  Marice,  n.  2o. 
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When  then  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  was  abont  to  be  bom 
of  Anne^  Nature  ventured  not  to  forestall  the  bud  or  germ  of 
grace^  but  remained  unfruitful ;  while  grace  budded  forth  into 
fruit.  For  it  behoved  Her  to  be  begotten  the  first-bom  of 
women,  Who  was  about  to  beget  the  First-bom  of  every 
creature,  in  Whom  all  things  consist/' 

So  then,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  investigation,  wo  at  BetHew  or 
last  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  not  one  of  the  Patristic  proof, 
references,   which   Dr.  Pusey  has    rather    carelessly   strung 
together,  supports  or  justifies  his   third  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  no  foundation  in 
antiquity. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  one  moment  to  look  back 
upon  the  nature  of  Dr.  Pusey's  proof.  His  object,  we  must 
repeat,  was  to  demonstrate  that  this  dogma  has  no  foun- 
dation in  antiquity.  It  is  of  course  difiicnlt  enough  to  prove 
a  negative.  Still,  after  all,  there  is  a  species  of  moral 
evidence  possible  to  this  class  of  propositions.  If  the  Oxford 
I^ofessor  could  have  constructed  a  catena  of  Fathers, — ^repre- 
sentatives of  Apostolic  tradition  in  successive  centuries, — all 
of  whom  plainly  declared  that  our  Lady  had  been  bom  in 
original  sin,  no  one  would  have  denied  that  he  had  in  great 
measure  made  out  his  case.  But,  as  a  fact,  what  is  the  proof 
that  he  afibrds  us  of  his  assertion  ?  Melchior  Canus,  a  MS., 
and  two  Fathers,  one  of  the  Westem,  the  other  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  These  are  the  sum  total  of  his  authorities.  Melchior 
Canus  changes  into  Erasmus,  the  MS.  cannot  of  course  be 
put  in  evidence ;  and  the  two  Fathers,  when  their  words  are 
carefully  examined,  and  collated  with  the  context  and  other 
passages  in  their  writings,  are  so  far  from  justifying  Dr. 
Pusey's  charge,  that  they  help  to  disprove  it.  Now  it  is  not 
our  business  to  find  fault  with  the  meagreness  of  his  proof. 
It  is  true  that,  by  consulting  Piazza  or  Perrone,  he  might 
have  indefinitely  swelled  the  proportion  of  his  note.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  this  self-elected  poverty,  if  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  it.  We  have,  however,  a  just 
right  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  simply  ignored 
the  labours  of  our  greatest  Theologians,  who  have  proved  that 
the  doctrine  has  a  very  solid  foundation  in  antiquity.     Either 
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he  did  not  know  of  the  works  of  Snarez,  Yasqnez,  De  Yalentia, 
Piazza^  Perrone,  &c.;  and  in  such  case  he  was  not  justified  in 
making  so  sweeping  an  assertion.  Or  he  did  know  of  their 
works;  in  which  case  nothing  can  excuse  him  from  intem- 
perate rashness.  The  only  proper  course  open  to  him  was, 
either  to  have  shown  that  the  abundant  evidence  produced  by 
these  Theologians  failed  to  sustain  their  canse,  or  to  have 
abstained  from  pronouncing  judgement  on  the  question  at  aU. 
If  grave  subjects  like  these^ — dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
— ^were  to  be  treated  in  such  sort  by  Theological  writers 
generally,  we  might  as  well  destroy  the  erudition  of  centuries 
at  once.  For  it  would  become  simply  useless.  Controversies 
would  be  over  repeating  themselves ;  and  Divine  Theology, 
the  Queen  of  Sciences,  would  never  ''  grow  to  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,^^  because  it  would  be  ever  going 
round  in  a  circle,  like  a  blind  horse  at  its  grindstone. 

Dr.  Pusey^s  fourth  assertion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  founded  on  the  Feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  He  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark, 
had  he  precisely  reversed  the  proposition,  and  said  that  the 
Feast  was  founded  on  the  doctrine.  Would  he  be  inclined  to 
treat  with  indulgence  a  Socinian,  who,  accommodating  Dr. 
Pusey\s  assertion  to  other  dogmas,  should  declare  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  founded  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was 
founded  on  the  Feast  of  Trinity  Sunday  ? 

But  we  may  perhaps  bo  accused  of  misunderstanding  his 
meaning.  For  this  fourth  assertion  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fifth,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  the  Feast 
originally  referred  to  the  sanctification  of  our  Lady,  ''  which 
was  the  contradictory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.''  We 
may  therefore  understand  him  to  explain  himself  in  this  wise. 
The  feast  of  the  Conception  was  at  first  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  sanctification  of  Mary.  But  as  it  bore  the 
name  of  the  Conception,  people  began  gradually  to  confound 
the  object  of  the  festal  comTncmoration,  and  to  suppose  that 
Mary  was  immaculate  in  Her  Conception ;  whereas  the  Church 
intended  all  along  to  celebrate  Her  Sanctification,  which 
excludes  the  former,  as  bcin^r  its  contradictory. 
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We  accept  this  explanation,  and  proceed  to  analyse  it.     If  ThatUto- 
Dr.  Pusey  will  consult  the  Kalendar  of  his  own  communion.  exMBiii«H<m 

*^  Wr0  nVQDCl  to 

he  will  find  that  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  »>•  dartitutd 
Virgin  is  fixed  for  December  8,  and  Her  Nativity  for  **<«• 
September  8,  or  exactly  nine  months  afterwards.  As,  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  AngUcan  Establishment,  ho 
celebrates  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  he  must  believe  that  she  was, 
at  all  events,  sanctified  at  Her  birth.  For  the  teaching  of  tho 
Fathers,  the  common  sentiment  of  the  faithful,  and  tho 
practice  of  the  Church,  conspire  to  show  that  the  birthdays  of 
those  who  are  bom  in  original  sin  neither  are,  nor  ought  to 
be,  celebrated.  As  Origen  remarks,*  ''  The  Saints  not  only 
do  not  keep  festival  on  their  birthday,  but,  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  execrate  the  day.''  So  Jeremias  exclaimed,t 
"  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  bom ;  let  not  the  day,  in 
which  my  mother  bore  me,  be  blessed."  And  Job, J  "Let 
the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom,  and  the  night  in  which  it 

was  said,  a  man-child  is  conceived Let  that  night  bo 

solitary,  and  not  worthy  of  praise." 

if  then  Mary  was  already  sanctified  at  Her  Nativity,  what  Dr.  Posy 
is  the  sanctification  which  tho  Church  and  the  Anglican  theoMMo!^ 
Establishment  celebrate  on  December  8  ?  Was  it  a  sanctifi-  Eiubifiu 
cation  which  was  effected  between  the  time  of  conception  and 
that  of  birth,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  John  Baptist  ?  Why  then 
was  the  celebration  fixed  exactly  nine  months  before  tho 
Nativity  ?  And  why  was  it  called  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
ception ?  Do  not  these  facts  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 
Church  intended  to  celebrate  Mary's  sanctification  at  tho 
moment  when  she  was  conceived  ?  But  this  is  nothing  moro 
nor  less,  as  we  have  seen,  than  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
For  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  sanctification  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  the  contradictory  of 
Her  Immaculate  Conception.  The  only  opposition  that  exists 
between  them  is  what  Logicians  call  subaltern.  Sanctification 
is  generic,  and  includes  under  it  that  particular  kind  which  is 

*  nomilia  viii.  in  liovitic.  n.  3;  cf.  An^stin.  Sermono  2^  in  Natali  8. 
Cypriani,  de  Sanctis  cccx.  (alias  do  divcrsis  cxiii.),  n.  1,  ct  Sennone  1**  in 
Natali  S.  Stephani,  de  dirersis  xct.  (alias  de  Sanctis  cccxir.),  n.  1. 

t  Jerem.  xz.  14.  $  Job  iii.  3,  7. 
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understood  by  an  Immaculate  Conception.  In  other  wordsj 
since  Marj  was  sanctified  at  that  veiy  moment^  when  Her 
soul  began  to  inform  Her  body.  She  was  therefore  immacnlato 
in  Her  conception. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  takes  refuge  in  his  authorities.  And  he 
begins  with  Durandus.  Ho  is  probably  not  aware  that  there 
were  two  writers  of  that  name,  each  celebrated  in  his  own 
particular  line.  So  he  has  confounded  William  Durandus, 
l^ishop  of  Monde,  ihe  Speculator,  with  Durandus  ^  8.  Porciano, 
tho  celebrated  Nominalist  Doctor;  and  attributed  to  the  latter 
the  Rationale  Dlviuontm  Officiorum,  (from  which  he  qaotes,) 
whereas,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  written  by  the  former. 
Ho  has  moreover  given  the  dato  A.D.  1320,  apparently  as 
tliough  this  were  the  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  book.  Now 
William  Durandus,  the  autlior  of  the  work,  died  in  A.D.  1296; 
so  that  he  must  have  written  his  Rationale  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  If  he  refers  to  its  publication,  he  is  again  wrong;  for 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Mayence  in  A.D.  1459.* 

However,  let  us  see  what  the  Bishop  of  Mende  says,  as 
Dr.  Pusey  quotes  him. 

"  Some  make  a  fifth  festival,  viz.  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  saying,  ^that  as  the  death  of  saints  is  cele- 
brated, not  on  account  of  their  death,  but  because  they  were 
then  received  to  tho  everlasting  nuptials,  so  may  the  Con- 
ception be  celebrated  as  a  festival,  not  because  She  was 
conceived  (since  She  was  conceived  in  sin),  but  because  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord  was  conceived.^ " 

Now,  on  this  passage  we  have  to  remark, 

1.  That  the  observation  is  not  that  of  Durandus,  but  of 
certain  persons,  whom  he  quotes  to  condemn.  For  the 
Bishop  goes  on  after  this  manner,  where  Dr.  Pusey  has 
broken  off.  "  Asserting  that  this  was  revealed  to  a  certain 
Abbot,  when  he  was  shipwrecked.  But  this  is  not  authentic. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  approved,  since  She  was  conceived 
in  sin,  /.  c,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  marriage.^' t 


*  See  Do   Feller,    Diotionnairo    Ilistorique,  under  the  name  "Dnrande" 
(Guillaumc). 
t  "  AsscroDtes  hoc  fuissc  rcvelatum  cuidam  abbati  in  naafragio  constitnto, 
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2.  Durandus,  as  is  erident  from  the  words  just  quoted, 
refers  to  the  active  Conception  of  Mary. 

3.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Feast  being 
instituted  in  honour  of  Her  sanctification. 

4.  But  it  does  go  to  prove  that  the  Fenst  was  not  uni* 
versally  observed  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was,  however,  unnecessary  to  go  to  William 
Durandus  for  proof  of  so  notorious  a  fact. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  produced  two  other  authorities,  which  J;^**^ 
have  been  commonplaces  in  Theological  controversy,  since  ^J^^^J^ 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Cardinal  Tor-  ^h"iS*tSJ' 
quemada  (Turrecremata),— who  lived  from  A.D.  1388  to  1468,  ^^ 
— first  brought  them  forward  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Im-  Torquemad^. 
maculate  Conception,  to  which  he  was  violently  opposed.     But 
his  authority  is  not  such  as  to  conciliate  implicit  confidence. 
He  was  a  man,  apparently,  of  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature. 
He  formed  one  of  the  first  body  of  Inquisitors  in  Spain, 
against   whom    revolts    were    constantly  breaking   out,   and 
which  put  them  in  such  personal  danger,  that  Torquemada 
himself  never  went  out  without  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
familiars. 

And  now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  to  which  he  bears  witness, 
as  we  have  them  from  Dr.  Pusey.  ''  Alvarus  Pelagius  (Bishop) 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  '  The  Roman  Church  does  not 
celebrate,  though  it  tolerates  the  Feast  of  the  Conception. 
The  feast  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
Virgin,  not  to  Her  Conception ;  and  so  says  the  prayer  which 
is  said  in  this  feast  at  Home  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Major, 
"  Deus  qui  sanctificationem  Virginis,^^  &c.,  as  I  saw  and  heard 
when  I  preached  on  that  sanctification,  on  that  feast  of  the 
sanctification  which  is  kept  in  December  fifteen  days  before 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity .'  "-De  Planctu  Eccl.  i.  51 . 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  apparently  unquestionable  evi-  Aivarut  dki 
dence  ?     First  of  all,  we  deny  that  Alvarus  Pelagius  ever  wrote  pMsmre 
the  words,  which  Torquemada  has  quoted,  as  though  from  him.  wm  there 
Secondly,  we  deny  that  there  was  ever  such  a  prayer  in  use  in  p»j«r  ••  !»• 

qnod  tamen  non  est  anthentioom.    Unde  non  est  approbttndnin ;  cam  oonoepta 
fuorit  in  peccato,  soil,  por  concubitam  maris  ot  fcemina>.'* — L.  Tii.  o.  7,  n.  4. 
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T«ferito.  If  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary  Major.     Thirdly,  we  add,   that  if 
been,  it        there  had  been,  it  would  not  have  told  in  any  way  airainst  the 

would  llATe  ^  ^  f       ^^ 

proredBo.     doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

I.  Alvarus  Pelagius  never  wrote  the  passage,  which.  Dr. 
Pusey  qaotes,  as  though  he  had  found  it  there  himself. 

a.  The  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
Alvarus^  works,  written  in  A.D.  1474 ;  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Sforza. 

h.  We  have  the  authority  of  Anthony  i  Trejo  for  the  fact, 
that  the  above  Codex  exactly  corresponds  with  another,  written 
in  A.D.  1482,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
and  Pesaro.     He  personally  inspected  both  Codices.* 

c.  Raynaud  mentions  another  Codex  in  the  Vatican.  No 
such  words  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

II.  There  was  never  such  a  prayer  in  use  in  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Mary  Major,  as  that  which  is  quoted  in  the  supposed 
passage  of  Alvarus.  This  writer  was  a  Bishop  in  Lnsitania, 
and  flourished  about  A.D.  1325,  not  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  who  ruled  the  Church  from 
A.D.  1605  to  1621.     But, 

a.  By  order  of  this  Pope,  all  the  ancient  Missals  and  Bitual 
Books  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary  Major,  were  diligently  and 
accurately  examined  by  the  most  learned  men  and  the  most 
eminent  prelates  of  the  time,  and  not  a  vestige  of  such  a 
prayer  could  be  found. 

h.  No  writer  of  that  time,  even  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  doctrine,  has  made  mention  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception, 
as  being  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Sanctification  of 
Mary,  in  S.  Mary  Major.  But  if  they  had  known  of  such  a 
thing,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  make  use  of  a  fact,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  service  to  their  argument. 
Moreover,  no  Roman  breviary  or  missal  is  extant,  which  con- 
tains such  a  title.  Father  do  Alva  tells  us  that  he  had  inspected 
thirty-six  Roman  Breviaries,  and  about  twenty-four  Roman 
Missals,  printed  at   different  times  and  in  difierent  places, 

*  In  dissert,  de  retinendo  titulo  Imm.  Conceptionis,  §  3,  n.  8|  t.  vii.  p.  312,  et 
in  Piotatc  Lugdunensi,  &o.,  Cardinc  V**  tractationis,  num.  32,  pag.  305,  ool.  1, 
torn.  viii.  quoted  by  Piazza,  p.  242. 
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together  with  a  great  number  of  other  Breviaries  of  other 
Churches ;  and  he  declares  on  his  oath^  that  in  each  and  all  of 
them  the  Feast  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Conception.* 

III.  If  there  had  been  such  a  prayer^  it  would  not  have 
told  in  any  way  against  the  doctrine.  This  is  plain  from 
what  has  gone  before.  For  to  celebrate  the  Sanctification  of 
Mary  on  Dec.  8,  is  to  celebrate  ipso  facto  Her  Immaculate 
Conception. 

But  Torquemada  has  supplied  Dr.  Pusey  with  another  fact,  Jjjj"*"*" 
which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  the  ''Eirenicon/'  "Turre- 
cremata  attests,  that  in  the  office  then  used  in  Germany  on  the 
Feast  of  S.  Elizabeth,  there  were  these  words, /The  Blessed 
Vii'gin  Mary,  although  full  of  grace,  was  yet  bom  with  the 
femes  [peccati],  which,  however,  the  virtue  of  the  Highest 
extinguished  at  the  very  time  of  the  Conception  of  Christ.' '' 

We  must  make  three  remarks  upon  this  new  testimony. 

The  first  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  been  accurate  in  his  Dr.  Fumj's 
translation  of  the  words  quoted  from  the  Spanish  Inquisitor,  not  ■ecu.'' 
at  least  if  the  original  Latin  has  been  accurately  given  by 
Plazza.t     For  Torquemada  does  not  speak  of  ''  the  office  used 
in  Germany,''  but  of ''  aw  office,  which  was  sung  in  many  parts 
of  Germany.'' 

No  one  can  fail  of  seeing,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  two  assertions. 

The  next  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is  this.  Supposing  Thtgota- 
this  obscure  fact  to  have  been  true,  it  proves  nothing  whatever  nothC^ 
against  the  doctrine  of.  the  Immaculate  Conception.  For  the 
'^ fames  lyeccati'*  or  concupiscence  might  have  remained  in 
Mary,  (though  as  a  fact  we  know  that  it  did  not,)  notwith- 
standing Her  exemption  from  the  stain  of  original  sin.  All 
Christians  are  purified  from  the  latter  in  Holy  Baptism,  yet 
they  most  certainly  are  not  released  from  the  former.  Yet 
such  an  imperfection  would  have  been  painfully  inconsistent 
with  the  ineffable  dignity  to  which  Mary  was  raised,  and  is 
utterly   repugnant   to    the    universal   teaching    of    primitive 

•  In  Sole  Vcritatifl.  Matriti,  1666,  p.  648,  col.  2.  Quoted  by  Father  Perrone, 
de  Imm.  Cono.  c.  xv.  §  3,  p.  103 ;  and  by  Piazza,  op.  cit.  p.  242. 

t  "  Officium,  qnod  in  moltia  portibos  GermanioD  cantari  ait." — Piazza^  op.  cit. 
p.  240. 
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antiquity.    Snch  an  unseemly  error  may  have  possibly  crept 
into  some  occasional  office  in  some  obscure  parts  of  Germany, 
thougli  we  very  much  doubt  the  fact.     Of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  if  it  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  it  would  have  been  speedily  suppressed. 
StTiSIbre      ^°^  *^^  remark  then  is,  that  we  utterly  disbelieve  the 
'^•^        fact.    The  authority  of  Cardinal  Torquemada  is  certainly  not 
such  as  to  induce  us  to  accept  the  statement  on  his  own  un- 
supported testimony.     He  has  been  caught  tripping  in  his 
assertions  about  Alvarus  Pelagius.     But  a  graver  accosation 
against  his  character  as  a  witness  has  been  made  by  Peter  de 
Alva.    The  Cardinal  had,  in  addition  to  these  two  facts  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  borrowed  from  him,  subjoined  a  third,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lesson,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  a  breviary  in  use  in 
Catalaunia.     In  order  to  make  it  give  evidence  in  his  favour, 
he  suppressed  in  the  lesson  an  adverb,*  which  told  directly 
against  him ;  and  in  many  other  places  he  accommodated  the 
wording  of  the  office  to  his  own  wishes.     And  for  these  de- 
ceptions ho  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  De  Alva. 
StkSfcL        ^^'  Pusoy  finally  has  a  fling  at  one  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  : 
Kojrxv^for  «'  Gregory  XV.,  A.  D.  1622,  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  word 
he"iiew^**     than  Conception  in  any  office,  public  or  private  (/.  e.  forbade 
committed,     the  word  sanctification)." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  forbade  the  word,  "  smicti- 
fixation/'  in  particular.  Ho  excluded  the  substitution  of  any 
other  word  for  the  received  one  of.  Conception,  And  who  could 
venture  to  say  that  he  was  not  perfectly  justified  in  doing  bo  ? 
What  right  had  any  one,  because  his  private  opinions  were 
adverse  to  the  doctrine,  to  change,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
an  office  and  mass  solemnly  approved  by  the  Church?  If 
some  of  the  "  Evangelical "  Clergy,  for  instance,  were  to  sub- 
stitute the  word,  iinivcrsal,  for  that  of  Gatholu,  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  while  reciting  the  Anglican  communion  service,  would 
Dr.  Pusey  find  fault  with  Dr.  Longloy  if  he  took  steps  to  put 

•  The  quotation  was  as  follows.  We  pnt  the  adverb  in  capital  letters. 
"Hanc  otiam  domnm  non  solum  Dominns  Omnipotens  sedificaTit  onm  cjam 
in  alvo  Matris  Sua;  Anna)  in  octogesimo  die  ab  Ejus  facta  oarnali  Concoptione, 
Sibi  animam  infudit ;  imo  etiam  plenius  Earn  ibidem  statim  sanptificavit." — 
See  Piazza  in  1.  c,  and  Perrone,  p.  102. 
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a  stop  at  onco  to  the  izmovation  ?     Why  does  he  blame  in  a 
Pope,  what  he  would  praise  in  his  Primate  ? 

Yes,  but,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "he  expunged  the  word  ^ sanctiJL 
cation'  from  the  liturgies/'  With  all  due  deference  to  his 
authority,  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  fact.  And  the 
reason  for  our  doubt  is  this :  that  there  was  no  word  '^  sayicti- 
fication  '^  existing  to  expunge.  For  the  word  ''  Conception  '* 
was  used,  and  had  been  used  for  centuries,  in  mass  and  office. 

Dr.  Pusey's  sixth  assertion  is,  that  this  doctrine  was  op-  e.  Dr.  Pa- 
posed  by  a  chain  of  later  writers,  who  have  been  canonized.  Buui^l^t, 
He  gives  a  list  of  fourteen  names;  and  among  them  we  have  doctrine wm 
"  Peter  Lombard,  Hugh  and  Richard  h.  S.  VictoY'e,  Alexander  ^Euaof  ^* 
of  Ales,  and  Rupertus,"  i.  e,  five  who  have  not  been  canonized.  whoh»T« 

06611  6ftI10&* 

That  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  these  Fathers  and  Doctors  |«^  The 
were  opposed  to  the  Immaculato  Conception,  we  more  than  douMWone, 
doubt.     Learned  works   have  been  written,  and  convincing  ofxte 
reasons  alleged,  for  rescuing  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure  <»nonii6d. 
from  the  imputation.*     S.  Anselm  established  the  Feast  in 
England.     However,  we  cannot  afford  space  for  an  accurate 
examination  of  his  list,  especially  as  he  has  rarely  indicated 
the  particular  place  or  places  in  their  respective  writings  to 
which  he  refers.     And  indeed  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  enter  into  the  investigation.     For  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  a  considerable  catena  of  Theologians  might  be  formed 
who,  before  the  definition,  and  consequently  while  it  was  yet 
an  open  question  in  the  schools,  opposed  themselves  to  this 
doctrine.    Nor  need  it  surprise  us.    For  this  is,  in  God's  good 
Providence,  the   ordinary  law   of  Theological   and  doctrinal 
growth.     Divine  truths  are   evolved   amidst  the   conflict  of 
schools,   and    show   their    supernatural    life   and   origin,  by 
gradually  casting   off  all  that  is  heterogeneous,  and  fixing 
themselves,  in  the  ever-increasing  light  of  their  evidence,  on 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church.     Dr.  Pusey  therefore,  has  Dr.  Pmej 
told  us  nothing  new ; — nothing  that  we  did  not  know  perfectly  f^i^t^e 

*  CanliDal  Sfondrati  has  defended  the  first  in  an  elaborate  work,  entitled, 
"  Innoccntia  vindicata."  Piazza  qnotes  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonavcntnrc,  Alexander 
de  Hales,  Paschasins  Radbertns,  S.  Anselm,  Rapertos,  Hngh  and  Richard  h, 
S.  Victoro ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  whom  Dr.  Pusey  has  prodaced  against  it.  See 
opns  citatum  in  indice. 
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doctrine,       wcll  before.    But  we  liave  again  to  complain  of  his  suppression. 
M  open        His  readers  would  naturally  enough  conclude  firom  his  note^ 
the^hook.    that  there  were  no  Theologians,  Doctors,  and  Saints  of  any 
cjAhobo        name,  who  can  be  produced  on  the  other  side.     Why  has  he 
S?!hJ1         given  only  one  side  of  the  picture  in  his  ''  Eirenicon ''  ?    Why 
o^id«      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  readers  that,  considerable  as  might  be  the 
^^M^A     list  of  writers  who  have  been  quoted  as  adverse  to  the  doctrine 
JJJ!?''**^      of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  yet  a  much  more  numerous 
catalogue  of  illustrious  PontiflFs,  Doctors,  Saints,  and  Theolo- 
gians has  been  adduced,  who  have  strenuously  defended  it? 
\Vhy  did  ho  not  tell  us  of  Sixtus  IV.,  of  Innocent  VIII., 
Alexander  VI.,  JuKus  II.,  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI.,  Paul  III., 
Pius  IV.,  S.  Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Clement  VUI., 
Paul  v.,  Gregory  XV.,  Urbau  VIII.,  Innocent  X.,  Alexander 
VII.,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X.,  Innocent  XI.,  Innocent  XII., 
Clement  XI.,  Innocent  XIII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  Clement  XII., 
Benedict  XIV.,  with  a  list  of  succeeding  Popes  down  to  the 
present  time  ?     Why  did  he  say  nothing  of  Peter  Comestor, 
of  the  Ven.  Engelbert,  of  S.  Bridget,  of  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
S.  Bernardino  of  Sienna,  S.  John  Capistran,  S.  Laurence  Jus- 
tinian,   S.  Thomas  h  Villanova,  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  S.  Francis 
Borgia,  S.  Louis  Bertrand,  S.  Francis  of  Sales  ?     Why  did 
he   conceal  the   testimony   of   Raymond  Lullus  the   Doctor 
Illumlnafiat,  of  Scotus,  Peter  Aureolus  the  Doctor  Facundus, 
Bassolis,  William  de  Rubione,  Baconius,  Argentina,  Martini, 
John  of  Segovia,  Dionysius  tl  Richel  the  Doctor  Ec^taticits, 
Biel,  Marsilius,   Inghen   the   Doctor    Clarlsslnivs,  Galatinus, 
Bellarmine,   Suarez,  Vasquez,   do  Valentia,  Petavius,  Platel, 
&c.  &c.  ?*     If  ho  gave  one  catalogue,  ought  he  to  have  omitted 
to  give  even  a  distant  hint  about  the  existence  of  the  other? 
In  a  word,  we  wish  to  put  this  plain  question :  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  readers  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  '^  Eirenicon,^'  simply 
from  the  information  supplied  them  in  his  note,  to  have  arrived 
at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence  producible  on 
one  side  or  the  other  ? 
7.  Dr.  Pa-  Dr.  Pusey's  last  assertion  in  the  note  is,  that  the  clocirin*' 

•ej'B  seTeulh 

•  All  tho  Dames  of  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  six,  will  be  found 
ill  Piazza,  in  opere  citato,  with  the  quotations  given  from  each. 
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was  opposed  at  the  last  by  trrave  Bishops  on  the  crround  of  the  •tAtoment, 
iDaaeqnacj  ot  the  proof,  &c.     Hero  again,  and  on  a  senons  trine  wm 
question  of  fact,  the  Oxford  Professor  has  fallen  into  grievous  SSurtV 
error.     Wo  have  reason  for   asserting,  that  not  one  single  ^*J25I^ 
member  of  the  whole  Catholic  Episcopate  opposed  the  doc-  Jjj***""^^ 
trine.     On   the   contrary  they,   one  and  all,   declared   their  ^doctrine, 
conviction  of  its  tmth.  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us,  in  an  appendix, 
carefully  selected  extracts  from  above  fifty,  whom  of  course  he 
has  especially  put  forward  with  the  intention  of  adding  force 
to  his  argument.     And  we  may  therefore  consider  them  as 
witnesses  the  most  favourable  that  he  could  find  for  his  pur- 
pose, after  a  deep  study  of  the  ParerL  ,  Yet  not  one  of  them  Koun^one 
expresses  the  least  doubt  about  the  doctrine  itself ;  and  twenty  doctrine; 
only  out  of  the  fifty  suggest,  that  the  evidence  from  Scripture  fewoopoMd 
and  tradition   is  not  suflSciently  clear   to  allow  of  dogmatic  of  whom,  en' 
definition.     And  out  of  these  twenty  there   are  some,  who  chengei  ^ 

,  .    .  -  ,  their  mind. 

transmit  the  opinions  of  certain  priests  in  their  diocese,  rather 
than  their  own  private  conviction.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
certain  small  minority  doubted  of  the  expediency  of  the  defi- 
nition. But  not  a  few  of  these  saw  reason  very  soon  to  change 
their  minds.  Father  Perrone,  who  must  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  that  preceded 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma,  tells  us  in  a  fhpsis,  written 
after  that  event  and  appended  to  his  treatise  on  original  sin, 
that,*  ''  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
who  sent  in  their  answers  to  the  Encyclical  of  His  Holiness 
Pius  IX.,  fmtr  only  were  against  the  definition.  And  even 
these  four  bear  testimony  to  the  devotion  and  deeply-rooted 
bi'lief  of  clergy  and  laity.  And  of  these  four,  out  of  the  whole 
CiithoJic  world,  three  in  a  short  time  chmiged  their  ojnnion.'^f 

However,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that  the  if>minoriy 
fifty,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  has  with  enviable  devotion  picked  out  theA^u" 
from  their  brethren,  were  personally  adverse  to  the  definition;  wreno- 

•  Pnrlectt.  Theologicap,  t.  ii.  Thesis  dogmatica,  Ac.  Addenda,  Nota  1%  p.  657. 
Ed.  Parisiis,  1856. 

t  Dr.  Paeey  tells  as  in  a  note  that  "  the  wholo  number  was  about  400,"  (p. 
127) ;  t.e.  130  less  than  it  really  was,  according  to  F.  Perroue  j  who  is  certainly 
better  able  to  give  us  accurate  information  on  this  point  than  the  Oxford  Pro- 
fcssor ;  and  who  is,  moroorer,  careful  and  accurate  in  his  assertions. 
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alboit  thoy,  like  the  rest,  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  itsc-lf. 
What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact  ?  The  Oxford 
Professor  of  Hebrew  complains  that  Pius  IX.  in  his  Gonstituiion, 
'^  ignored  the  minority,  as  if  it  had  never  existed/'*  Of  couTse 
he  did.  The  Pope  did  not  choose  them  as  his  assessors.  He 
consulted  them  simply  to  know  what  was  the  general  consent 
of  the  Church.  Peter  was  going  to  define;  not  the  Episcopate. 
But  apart  from  this,  who  ever  dreamt  of  abiding  by  the  judge- 
ment of  a  minority ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  of  a  ludicrously  small 
minority  ?  Does  the  English  Parliament  consult  a  minority, 
when  it  pusses  a  law  ?  Does  it  put  in  the  preamble,  "  Seeing 
that  fifty  members  have  voted  against  the  bill,  wo  decree  and 
ordain  that  this  law  shall  have  only  a  contingent  and  partial 
api)lication  ? ''  Or  does  it  simply  ignore,  to  use  Dr.  Pusey's 
phrase,  the  opinion  of  these  fifty  grave,  (why  should  not  we 
call  them  grave  ?  )  elect  of  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  English 
Establishment  do  the  same  in  its  Savoy  and  Hampton-court 
conferences,  and  when,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  sup- 
pressed the  State  services,  and  obliterated  the  first  and  only 
Anglican  mart}T  from  its  Kalendar?  Did  S.  Stephen  shrink 
before  the  African  minority  in  the  question  of  baptism  ?  Were 
there  no  dissidents  at  Chalccdon  to  the  dogmatic  Epistle  of  the 
Pop(»,  S.  Leo  ?  Is  not  Ecclesiastical  History  full  of  such 
instances  ?  Wiy  then  does  Dr.  Pusey  betake  himself  to  such 
This  point  fallacies  as  though  he  really  believed  in  their  validity  ?  We 
li"^MiWa^^  will  bring  the  matter  home,  if  possible,  to  his  own  conscious- 
SSj'm'the  ^css ;  aud  to  that  end  will  suppose  an  impossible  case.  Wo  will 
meat. "  '  imagine  that  the  present  '^  Archbishop  "  of  Canterbury  had  de- 
termined to  add  another  article  to  the  memorable  Thirty-nine. 
It  shall  contain  a  declaration,  that  there  is  a  hyperphysicaJ 
change  of  the  Elements  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  that,  as  a  just 
consequence,  adoration  is  due,  and  is  henceforth  to  be  made,  to 
Christ  spiritually  present  hi  that  Sacrament.  Dr.  Pusey  is 
commissioned  to  draw  it  up,  aided  by  the  learned  assistance 
of  Mr.  Palmer.  We  will  further  suppose,  that  Dr.  Longley 
should  write  to  the  '^Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Deans,  and 
Canons ''  of  the  Establishment,  asking  their  opinion  concem- 

•  Eirenicon,  p.  12G. 
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ing  this  most  impoTtant  step^  and  at  the  same  time  requesting 
information  concerning  the  sentiments  and  devotion  of  the 
laity  generally,  as  regards  this  mystery.  We  must  further 
indulge  in  the  least  possible  of  suppositions,  (for  the  illustra- 
tion demands  it,)  and  imagine  that  there  is  a  certain  unanimity, 
for  once.  One  and  all  have  returned  answer,  that  they  firmly 
believed,  equally  with  his  Grace,  in  the  truth  of  the  proposed 
article,  and  that  the  faith  and  devotion  of  Anglican  Protestants 
were  universally  in  its  favour.  A  few  however  expressed  a  doubt 
about  the  expediency  of  the  act,  or  about  the  soUdity  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  They  said  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Scripture; — that  the  passages  from  the  Fathers 
admitted  of  another  interpretation ;  and  then  that  there  was  the 
black  rubric  against  it.  These  were  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  a  small  minority.  But  all  the  rest  were  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates for  the  addition.  If  Dr.  Longley  under  these  circum- 
stances,— Shaving  received  authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (for  this  we  must  necessarily 
suppose,) — ^were  to  carry  out  his  intention,  and  publish  the 
article  in  a  pastoral,  full  of  expressions  of  joy  and  consolation 
at  the  unwonted  unity  of  the  Anglican  body;  and  if  all 
England  received  his  missive  with  gladness  of  heart  and  festal 
rejoicings,  would  Dr.  Pusey  protest  against  the  act  ;^-complain 
that  the  Archbishop  had  ignored  the  minority, — and  industri- 
ously gather  together  extracts  from  the  letters  of,  we  will  say, 
the  Deans  of  Westminster,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  of  Canon  McNeile, 
and  Mr.  Goode,  to  prove,  (what  everybody  knew,)  that  there 
were  some  who  did  not  deem  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine 
expedient ;  or  who  were  afraid  of  its  possible  efiect  on  Non- 
conformists ? 

Who  is  there,  that  does  not  at  once  see  the  utter  worthless-  Argument 

for  the  tmlh 

ness  of  the  objection?     Strange  it  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  of th© doc- 
have  been  able  to  reahze  it  as  a  difficulty.     But  strancrer  still,  from  the 

•^  °  '    unanimitj 

that  he  should  not  have  been  struck  at  the  marvellous  una-  ?j?*>» '?>•? 

the  dflimtioii 

nimity,  with  which  the  definition  was  received  throughout  the  wm  received, 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
Not  one  Catholic  is  there  now  in  either  hemisphere,  who  does 
not  make  his  act  of  faith  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception 
as  firmly  and  as  naturally,  as  he  makes  it  concerning  the  Incar- 
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Dr.  PoMj's 
answer.    It 
WM  the  re- 
mit of* 
naiTertal 
propagaiid* 

a.  The  bi- 
■hope  did  not 
dere  to  ex- 
press an 
opinion 
against  the 
Pope's 
wishes. 


Objection. 
Batmanj 
did. 


Dr.  Poser's 
answer.  They 
were  in- 


nation,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Triniiy.  Is  not  this  the 
"one  body,  one  spirit,  one  faith,"  of  which  the  Apostle  spealu? 

Dr.  Pusey  will  tell  us  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  he 
has  his  explanation  ready  for  the  occasion.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  him,  that  this  unanimity  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
vast  practical  system  of  propagandism.  First  of  all,  the 
Bishops  dare  not  declare  their  real  mind.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy  presses  upon  them,  like  a  gigantic 
incubus.  So,  at  least.  Dr.  Pusey  more  than  insinuates.  For 
he  says,*  "  The  Pope  asked  the  opinion  of  each  Bishop  indi- 
vidually, the  Bishops  answered,  as  sons  who  had  but  a 
delegated  authority,  to  an  infallible  head.  What  advice  could 
any  individual  give  to  one,  who,  as  all  believed,  was  to  give 
an  insidrcd  decision,  to  reject  which  was,  they  held,  to  refect 
God  ? Each  was  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  de- 
cision, whatever  it  might  be." 

Here  we  must  pause  to  make  two  remarks.  One  is  this. 
It  is  at  first  sight,  a  little  singular,  that  all  the  Catholic  Bishops 
in  Christendom  should  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Pope's 
definition  was  an  inspired  decision,  and  that  to  reject  it,  would 
be  to  reject  God.  How  did  they  get  such  a  notion  into  their 
heads  ?  Dr.  Pusey  cannot  fall  back  on  Papal  Infallibility  for 
his  answer ;  for  Papal  Infallibility  cannot  prove  itself; — cannot 
be  at  once  cause  and  effect.  How  then  did  it  come  to  pass, 
that  all  these  '^  (jrave^'  Bishops,  scattered  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth,  should  have  been  simultaneously  possessed  with 
this  one  idea,  which  is  theoretically,  and  in  particular  practi- 
cally, so  distasteful  to  that  natural  spirit  of  independence, 
common  to  all  men?  Assuredly,  when  Dr.  Pusey  undertakes 
to  explain  the  unanimity  of  the  Episcopal  Body  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  falling  back  on  its 
unanimity  as  respecting  that  other  of  Papal  Infallibility,  his 
pretended  solution  is  a  mistake,  and  his  difliculty  doubled. 

We  must  remark  also,  that  if  the  condition  of  the  Bishops 
were  really  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  describes,  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  collect  fifty,  who  were  anything 
but  backward  in  expressing  their  opinion.  But  on  this  point 
he  supplies  us  with  an  answer.  For  he  says,t  '^Nothinrj  hut 
•  Tlic  Eirenicon,  pp.  125, 12G.  f  Ibidem. 
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the  strong  imperative  voice  of  conscience  could  induce  any  one  in  doMdwtbe 
any  degree  to  oppose  him*'   This  we  willingly  admit.  The  only  ISence.  *^' 
wonder  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  be  able  to  discover  anything 
peculiar  in  such  a  moral  tone ;  or  should  imagine  that  he  has 
thereby  solved  the  difficulty.     As  regards  ourselves,  our  only  The  Mtwer 
surprise  would  be,  that  a  prelate  under  any  form  of  Ecclesi-  natory. 
astical  government  whatever,  could  be  found,  who  would  wish 
to  oppose  the  definition  of  a  doctrine,  if  his  conscience  did  not 
morally  oblige  him  to  do  so.     But  then,  perhaps,  our  notions 
as  Catholics,  about  the  obligation  of  preserving  unity  in  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ,  are  somewhat  strict.  Any  how,  if  the 
actual  relations  subsisting  between  the  Episcopate   and  the 
!^opo  be  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  describes, — and   he  is  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark, — it  is  hard  to  see  how,  with  the  same  im- 
pressions upon  them,  the  Bishops  would  feel  more  at  liberty 
when  congregated  in  Council,  than  when  at  home  in  their 
respective   Sees.     Yet    Dr.   Pusey^s    panacea    for    all  these 
imaginary  evils  is  an  (Ecumenical  Council ! 

But  the  question  returns,  (for  it  has  not  yet  been  answered,) 
how  was  it,  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  generally,  were  so 
thoroughly  united  in  their  belief  of  the  doctrine,  even  before 
its  definition  ?  Dr.  Pusey  again  offers  himself  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  He  says,*  *'  All  had  been  educated  from  infancy 
in  that  belief,  as  much  as  in  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
the  Incarnation.  They  had  been  taught  it  in  the  seminaries. 
They  held  it  undoubtingly.^'  The  Oxford  Professor  has  made  Dr.  Pomt 
a  slight  mistake  here.  For  it  was  impossible  that  the  general  Tiewoftha 
belief  in  this  mystery,  before  its  definition,  should  have  been  the  wm  by  which 

J  '^ '  '  ^  .the  C»tholio 

same  as  the  belief  in  the  two  above-named  articles  of  faith,  chorchpre- 

But  let  that  pass.     We  next  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  con-  of  dooirin*. 
viction  was  as  universal  among  the  laity,  as  among  the  clergy  ? 
Dr.  Pusey  replies.  It  took  root  t  ^'  through  the  constant  and 
diligent  teaching  of  the  priesthood.'' 

So   now  we   have   the  whole   portentous   system  unveiled  iiiiexpiwa. 

at  once.     The  Pope  beerins  by  indoctrinating  the  seminaries ;  Kiiogether 

the   semmanes   indoctnnate  the  Bishops   and   Clergy;    and  oftheHoij 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  indoctrinate  the  laity.     Is  it  possible 

*  Tho  Eironioon,  Appendix,  pp.  351,  862.  t  Tho  Eironicon,  p.  146. 
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that  Dr.  Pusoy  can  doem  this  to  be  the  adequate  explanation 
of  an  unity  which  binds  together  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  ?  Where  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  all  this  while  ?  Is  not  the  Church  His  Tabernacle  ? 
Was  He  not  promised,  in  order  to  lead  the  members  of  Christ^s 
mystical  Body  step  by  step  into  all  truth  ?  Has  Christ  so  little 
love  for  His  Church,  or  so  little  power  to  execute  the  intentions 
of  His  love,  that  Ho  allows  mere  human  organization  to  ride 
roughshod  over  His  designs,  and  to  frustrate  His  promise  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  Her  ?  Is  the  whole 
action  of  the  Church,  and  the  symmetrical  development  of 
Her  supernatural  Theology,  the  mere  result  of  Machiavellian 
art  ?  Is  all  that  is  loftiest  in  human  genius,  most  saintly  ijj 
heroic  virtue,  most  resolute  and  even  stubborn  of  will,  sud- 
denly paralyzed  when  it  enters  the  Temple  of  our  God?  Is 
the  liberty  of  man,  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  chronic  mesmerism  ?  Where  is  there  a  human  power, — 
known  to  experience,  philosophy,  or  history, — which  could  suc- 
ceed in  producing  such  results  as  these,  and  taming  down 
the  intellect  of  the  world  to  a  blind  submission  for  whole 
centuries  ? 
This  ii  con.  Yet  this  is  what  Ur.  Pusey  supposes :  otherwise  his  '^  Eireni- 
attack  on  the  cou"  IS  Simply  mcxplicable.  He  seems  almost,  as  though  he 
trine  of  tra-  practically  denied  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  complains  *  that ''  ani/  doc- 
trine  hcbnj  tauc/ht  everywhere  at  tliis  y resent  moment  was  to  be 
a  proof  of  a  Divine  tradition  that  it  had  hecn  always"  (impli- 
citly at  lea^t)  "  tanyht/^  i.  e.  that  it  had  been  always  contained, 
at  least  virtually,  in  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  Faith.  Yet 
who  would  suppose  otherwise,  who  really  and  honestly  believes 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ?  Would  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
the  Spirit  of  the  truth — allow  the  whole  Church  to  go  wrong, 
for  one  moment  of  time,  in  Her  collective  doctrinal  teaching  ? 
For  that  moment,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  involved  in 
error.  For  that  moment,  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed. 
For  that  moment,  our  Lord^s  solemn  promise  has  been  broken. 
Theunivewai  And  this  is  uo   ucw  thcory   of  modern  times,  as  Dr.  Pusey 

•  The  Eirenicon,  p.  US. 
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seems  to  imagine.     It  antedates  the  existence  of  the  Anglican  the  Cuthfui 

in  WIT  *K0y  • 

Establishment.  It  was  the  argument  of  the  great  Fisher,  ??ij®°//^' 
onr  English  martyr.  For,  in  the  book  which  he  wrote  in  *»on. 
defence  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon 
the  latter  by  Luther,  he  speaks  of  the  Roman  discipline  of 
communicating  under  one  kind ;  and  he  shows  that  it  is  to  be 
sacredly  maintained,  because*  "  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent, 
both  of  people  and  clergy,  it  was  gradually  introduced  and 
received  through  the  churches  of  Christ<)ndom,  as  it  were 
by  the  tacit  suflfrago  of  all.''  And  this  was  for  him  amply 
sufficient.  "  For,  this  custom,"  he  says,  '^  has  sprung  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  that  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
unless  we  chance  to  disbelieve  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  in 
it  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised, — the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that 
He  might  abide  in  the  Church  for  ever,  and  might  teach  Her 
and  direct  Her  into  all  truth."  It  is  true,  that  he  happens 
to  be  speaking  of  a  point  of  discipline ;  but  the  principle  which 
he  enunciates  extends  to  doctrine.  For,  as  he  says  himself,  the 
Divine  direction  comprehended  all  supernatural  truth. 

And  surely,  even  the  pure  dictates  of  reason  might  lead  us  to  conflmMd 
the  same  conclusion,  were  it  not  that  the  minds  of  so  many  are  logy  dr»wn 
warped  by  sectarian  prejudices.  For  there  is  a  close  parallel  natural 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  orders;  and  we  are  con- 
stantly coming  across  laws  common  to  both.  Now,  as  regards 
the  natural  order,  the  great  philosopher  of  antiquity  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  universal  opinion  is  a  test 
of  truth.  And  Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  supphes 
us  with  the  philosophy  of  this  principle,  whore  ho  says  thatf 
''  the  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of 
G  od  Himself.  For  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned. 
Nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught ;  and  God  being  the 
Author  of  Nature,  her  voice  is  but  His  instrument.  By  her 
from  Ilim  we  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn." 
Hooker  is  here  speaking  of  this  criterion  of  truth  in  its 
ultimate  perfection.  But  there  are  many  grades  in  the  evi- 
dence of  common  opinion ;  and  the  Philosopher  gives  a  scale 

•  Contra  Babylonicam  Captiyitatein,  c.  iii.  Dn.  7,  8,  fol.  42.    Parisiis,  1562. 
t  Book  I.  §  8. 
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of  them  in  his  first  Book  of  the  Topics  *  Now,  next  to  the  uni- 
vcrsality  of  time  and  place^  it  is  plain  that  nniversalitj  of 
place  unit/  must  afford  the  highest  certainty.  For  few  can 
avoid  seeing  that^  if  in  any  particular  period  of  the  world's 
history  the  whole  of  mankind — differing  among  themselves  in 
race,  education,  habits,  political  government,  social  life,  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  manners, — agreed  without  exception  in 
holding  a  certain  principle,  we  will  say,  of  ethics,  this  oniver&al 
consent  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  clothe  that  truth  with 
the  highest  moral  evidence.  For  it  must  necessarily  be  au 
intuition  of  human  reason,  enlightened  by  that  *'  true  Light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'* — 
the  Eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father. 

But  what  human  reason  is  in  the  natural  ordc^r,  that  is  the 
illuminating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  supernatural. 
Tliere  is,  however,  one  notable  difference  between  the  two.  For 
reason  is  prone  to  error,  and  often  mistakes  falsehood  for  truth. 
Hut  the  infused  gift  of  faith  has,  in  its  essential  nature,  an 
infallible  tendency  towards  truth;  so  much  so  indeed,  that,  as 
I'lujologians  commonly  assert,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of 
Knj)crnatural  faith,  whose  olycct  is  other  than  a  revealed  truth. 
Hence,  if  at  any  time  in  the  Church's  history,  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body,  or  even  the  great  majority,  unite 
in  tliu  j)rof('Ssion  of,  or  devotion  to,  a  particular  doctrine,  that 
doctrine  must  be  part  of  the  Church's  tradition.  If  it  were  not 
HO,  w(!  sliould  be  forced  to  acknowledge  one  of  two  alternatives ; 
either  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  is 
intermittent,  and  allowing  therefore  of  certain  intervals  of 
universal  error;  or  that  His  operation  was  not  of  such  sovereign 
efficjicy,  as  to  bo  able  to  preserve  His  chosen  Temple  from  the 
pollution  of  heresy  or  superstition. 
in.  Dr.  Pu-  'J'here  is  another  diiHculty  connected  with  the  Catholic  proofs 
ohjectjon.  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  Dr.  Pusev 
tionbrtha  has  inciaentally  reKTreu  to.  W  c  purpose  considering  it ;  be- 
jljMmffMor  cause  it  will  afford  us  an  o])i)ortunity  of  endeavouring  to  dis- 
ii«dy.  sipate  certain  j)rijudices,  which  have  been  excited  in  the  minds 
of  many  sincere  i)ersons  outside  the  Church,  by  the  particular 

*  I.  c.  1,  init. 
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construction  of  those  of  our  devotional  offices^  that  are  prescribed 
for  the  Festivals  of  our  Lady. 

Dr.  Pusey  then,  while  speaking  of  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  regards  "  Hainan  devotion/*  makes  the 
following  remark  :*  "  Now  we  find  over  and  above  this,  a 
studied  identification  of  Her,  in  all  but  what  follows  from  the 
Hypostatic  union,  with  Her  Divine  Son.  And  this  partly,  be- 
cause, in  the  Offices  in  honour  of  Her,  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  relate  to  Divine  Uncreated  Wisdom,  are  recited.''  And 
he  alludes  again  to  the  same,morepolemically,in  another  place.f 
Dr.  Pusey  then,  complains,  in  other  words,  that  the  Church  has 
applied  to  Mary  passages  firom  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and 
of  Wisdom,  which  have  been  understood  and  interpreted  to 
refer  to  the  Word,  J  ^^  in  Wliom  are  hid  all  the  treastires  of  wis- 
dom and  Inoivledgn,"  We  will  make  the  difficulty  more  telling 
and  more  complete.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Catholic 
Theologians  have  brought  forward  passages  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  order  to  confirm  their  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Now  this  objection  is  deserving  of  all  attention,  by  reason  J^*"*'*' 
of  the  excellent  motive  which  suggests  it.     And  it  must  be  Jj^  ^%, 
answered.   We  begin  then,  by  laying  down  a  general  principle  l°'*^^JJ5f* 


of  Biblical  hermeneutics,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  **<»|P"n. 
the  greatest  names  among  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  And  we  give  it  in  the  concise  and  simple  words  of 
S.  Jerome. §  "Each  sentence,  syllable,  dot,  in  the  Divine 
Scriptures  is  full  of  meanings."  Or  as  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
tells  us, II  "The  Sacred  writings  are  rightly  compared  to  the 
Sea;  for  in  them  there  are  huge  billows  of  meanings,  wave 
upon  wave  of  senses.''  The  Bible  is  not  like  other  books ;  nor 
can  wo  treat,  use,  or  interpret  it,  as  we  do  other  books. 
AVhen  we  read  Thucydides,  -^schylus,  Tacitus,  or  Lucretius, 
we  know  that  there  is  one  sense ;  and  our  undivided  efibrt 
is  to  find  out,  what  that  sense  is.  But  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  an  unfathomable  Ocean  of  Truth,  because  they  are 
God's  Word.      The  whole  Theological  genius  of  the  Church 

•  The  Eirenioon,  p.  151.  f  Ibidem,  p.  330.  J  Coll.  ii.  3. 

§  Comment,  in  Eph.  iiL  5,  6,  ooL  591,  t.  vii.  p.  1.    Vonotiis,  1769. 
il  In  Ezccbicl,  lib.  i.  Homil.  ri.  n.  13,  ooL  1218.    Parisiis,  1705. 
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will  never,  to  the  end  of  time,  exliaust  Their  fulness.  One 
meaning  lies  hidden  in  another ; — the  implicit  in  the  explicit, 
the  spiritual  in  the  historical,  the  anagogical  in  the  moral. 
And  these  several  meanings, — distinct,  but  not  opposed, — ex- 
tending the  representative  power  of  the  Divine  Idea  to  many 
objects,  yet  welling  out  from  the  depths  of  the  Uncreatijd 
Unity,  and  returning  to  it  again  ;-^beautifully  multiform,  but 
perfectly  harmonious, — ever  developing  into  new  mysteries, 
yet  ever  living  pure  and  immutable  in  the  Eternity  of  their 
Source  and  Light, — are,  (if  they  have  the  due  sanction  of  the 
illuminating  and  directing  Spirit,  Whose  it  is  to  bring  all  things 
to  remembrance  in  the  Church,)  of  equal  weight,  equal  autho- 
rity, equal  truth  and  certainty.  And  thus,  one  text  may  be  ad- 
duced to  illustrate,  or  even  prove,  two  or  more  distinct  truths, 
without  impairing  the  foi'ce  of  the  proof  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other.  Thus  for  instance,  S.  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Tsalniist,*  "  Thou  art  My  Sou ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee,^^  in  i)roof  of  three  distinct  mysteries.  For,  in  one  place 
He  interprets  them  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection ;  in  another, 
apparently,  of  His  Divine  generation  as  the  Son  of  God; 
and  in  a  third,  of  His  human  generation  in  the  "Womb  of  the 
lilesscd  Virgin. t 

Piazza  has  explained  this  law  of  Scriptural  exegesis  with  so 
much  clearness,  in  his  eminent  work  on  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, that  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  pardon  us  for  quoting 
his  words  at  length.     They  are  as  follows :{ 

"  We  must  distinguish  between  two  other  literal  senses  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  one  which  is  explicit  and  express,  the  other 
which  is  implicit  and  virtual.  For  the  genuine  and  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  includes  whatever  is  clearly  and 
expressly  stated  in  tlie  precise  words  of  Scripture,  whether  un- 
derstood in  their  proper  or  in  their  metaphorical  meaning,  but 
also  whatever  is  implicitly  and  virtually  contained  in  them,  as 
well  as  all  the  legitimate  consequences  we  can  draw  from 
them.  For  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knows  most  fully  all  that  these 
words  mean  and  imply,  wished  to  convey  both  these  senses 
to  us.     If,  therefore,  from  the  express  testimonies  about  our 

*  Pg.  ii.  7.  t  Acts  xiii.  33  j  llcbr.  i.  5,  and  v.  5. 

J  Causa  Tmin.  Coucoptiouis,  actio  prima — prolusio,  p.  G8, 
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Lady  which  we  find  in  Holy  Writ,  we  can,  not  improbably, 
infer  that  Her  Conception  was  immacnlate,  especially  if  we  have 
the  Fathers  with  us,  we  may  reasonably  enough  rank  these 
among  the  Uteral  testimonies  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of  the 
Pia  Sententia. 

"  Our  Lord  certainly  adduced  Scripture  evidence  of  this  sort 
to  convince  the  Sadducees  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  they  did  not  admit  the  books  in  which  this  dogma  is 
expressly  taught,  but  only  the  Pentateuch,  Our  Lord  quoted 
Exod.  iii.  6,  where  this  truth  is  only  virtually  and  implicitly 
contained.  '  Have  you  not  read  about  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,'  He  asked,  *  what  was  said  by  God  when  He  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.' 
He  then  added  this  brief  explanation  :  ^  He  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  hving.'  The  force  of  the  argument  lies  in 
this,  that  God  did  not  say,  '  I  have  been,  or  I  was,  but  I  am 
the  God,'  &c.  As  God  then  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  it  follows  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
still  living  as  far  as  thw  noblest  part  is  concerned,  namely 
their  souls.  And  so  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  proved 
against  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  it,  because  they  denied  that 
the  soul  was  immortal.  And  yet  our  Lord  maintains  that  these 
words  were  said  by  God  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  for 
He  tells  the  Sadducees :  '  Have  you  not  read  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  what  was  said  by  God,  when  He  said,'  &c. 

*^  The  Church,  taught  by  Her  great  Master,  uses  the  Scriptures 
in  the  same  way." 

Thus  much  Piazza  has  about  the  virtual  or  impUcit  meaning. 
Wo  now  come  nearer  home.  For  he  also  speaks  of  the  mys- 
tical meaning  in  this  wise:*  "As  the  Uteral  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that,  which  is  immediately  expressed  by  the  words, 
so,  the  mystical  sense  is  that,  which  is  denoted  by  the  things 
signified  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
this  mystical  sense,  (if  it  is  truly  the  mystical  sense,  and  not 
a  mere  accommodation),  is  a  true,  proper,  and  genuine  meaning 
of  Holy  Scripture  no  less  than  the  literal ;  and  is  equally  in- 
tended by  Its  principal  Author,  the  Holy  Ghost.      And  therc- 

*  Ibidem,  actio  1*,  pruliuio,  n.  5,  p.  62. 
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fore,  considered  in  itself,  it  has  the  same  authority  and  weight. 

And  we  may  bo  perfectly  sure  of  the  truth  of  this 

mystical  sense,  if  it  is  either  so  explained  in  some  other  part 
of  Scripture,  or  handed  down  by  the  consent  of  the  Church 
or  concluded  evidently  from  reason/' 
?ftiition  But  wc  must  make  one  observation,  lest  this  principle  should 

I^^Mof  if.»  bo  misunderstood.  It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed, 
iriDcip  e.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  perfect  liberty  to  invent  meanings  for  ourselves, 
and  then  to  use  texts,  accommodated  to  this  meaning,  in  con- 
firmation of  a  particular  dogma,  according  to  our  private 
j'udgement.  But  what  we  maintain,  is  this.  If  a  second 
meaning,  or  even  a  secondary  meaning,  has  been  attached  to 
the  words  by  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  or  in  the 
writings  of  Her  Fathers  and  Doctors  generally,  in  such  case 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  deny,  that  the  passage,  so  under- 
stood, might  be  produced  in  confirmation  of  a  question  of 
dogma.  And  Father  Piazza  shall  again  be  our  authority  for 
this  statement.  He  says,*  "  If  there  should  be  an  evident 
agi'cement  about  the  mystical  as  about  the  literal  sense,  tlio 
one  and  the  other  would  be  equally  efiicacious  as  an  argument ; 
since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  alike  of  both.''  And  moro 
germanely  to  our  present  question,t  "Tliere  is  nothing  to 
hinder  our  understanding  the  same  passages  to  have  been 
spoken  of  Mary  in  a  literal  sense,  which  are  also  understood 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  a  literal  sense;  since  She  is  the 
most  noble  member  of  the  Church,  and  is  united  to  Christ  by 
that  close  neanicss,  which  exists  between  a  Mother  and  Her 
Son.  Moreover  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 
apply  to  Mary  many  things  which  are  predicated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Christ  and  the  Church."  And  he  quotes  Salmeron 
and  Driedo,  a  celebrated  Theologian  of  Louvain,  in  support  cf 
his  assertion. 
Phe  objec-  Is  there,  then,  any  danger  of  a  gradual  identification  of  Mary 

msire.ed.  with  HcT  Diviuo  Soii  to  bc  apprcliendod,  from  a  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  consecrated  by  grave  authority,  and  the  long- 
established  i)rJirticc  of  the  Church  Herself?  Will  devout  and 
humble  contemplation  ever  run  the  risk  of  confounding  the 

*  Causa  Imni.  Coucep.  n.  G,  p.  62.  f  Ibidem,  nn.  2i!— 26,  pp.  66,  G7. 
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Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  communicated  gift  of 
wisdom,  which  Mary  received  of  God's  pure  goodness,  and  for 
the  merits  of  Jesus  ?  Has  any  one  priest  for  these  centuries 
during  which  Her  Offices  have  been  in  constant  use,  ever 
equalled  Mary  with  God,  because,  in  the  appointed  lessons, 
Holy  Church  has  taught  him  to  see,  in  the  words  of  Inspired 
Wisdom,  a  picture  of  the  Mother  as  well  as  of  the  Son  ?  Why 
should  not  Dr.  Pusey  have  the  same  misgivings,  when  S.  Paul 
calls  the  Church  or  congregation  of  the  faithful  by  the  very 
name  of  Christ  Himself?*  If  there  is  no  peril  in  the  one  case, 
why  should  there  be  in  the  other  ?  We  must  then  repeat, 
what  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  before,  that  such  a  notion 
could  only  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  a  total  stranger  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  dream,  which  a  month's 
experience  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  would  suffice  to 
dissipate. 

There  is  one  more  objection  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  originated,  iv.  Dr.  p«. 
And  our  only  reason  for  adverting  to  it,  is  to  set  before  our  ^^^  ^^^ 
readers  a  really  choice  example  of  the  extent  of  credulity  to  ^|d»n«w 
which   Protestant  prejudice  will   lead  men   of  position   and  **"**'V  ^ 
reading.     We  must  first  narrate  a  few  facts,  in  order  to  put  ▼<»**<»• 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  material  out  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  2tatSS!?io 
has  dressed  up  another  Guy  Fawkes.     It  had  been  ordained  JJjJ^^^ir" 
for  centuries  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  on  the  8th  of  ^'^' 
December  say  an  Office,  in  commemoration  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  just  as  on  other  days  there  are  pre- 
scribed offices  for  the  Saint  or  Mystery  commemorated  on  that 
particular  day  of  the  month.     There  are  particular  Psalms  for 
a  Martyr,  others  for  a  Confessor,  others  for  Virgins ;  and  there 
are  also  appropriate  Psalms  for  all  the  Feasts  of  our  Lady. 
Five  out  of  the  seven  hours  never  change,  whatever  the  Feast 
may  be ;  so  far  as  the  Psalms  are  concerned.     The  principal 
parts,  which  are  changed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  particular  Feast,  are  the  antiphons,  versicles,  and 
lessons.     There  was  then,  from  of  old,  a  special  Office,  as  we 
have  said,  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.   We  have 
now  before  us  a  Breviary  printed  in  A.D.  1 670,  which  has  the 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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identical  Office  printed  in  anotherBreviary, — ^which  is  alsobefore 
us, — of  A.D.  1854.  But  Pius  IX.  caused  a  revised  form  to  be 
published  for  the  Roman  Clergy,  in  which  the  antiphons^  ver- 
siclcs,  and  some  of  the  lessons  were  changed.  He  theninA.D. 
1849,  extended  the  permission  to  use  this  new  Office  (which 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
used  for  centuries),  to  the  clergy  of  the  whole  Church ;  very 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Queen  suppressed  the  Sta-te  services  in  the  Prayer-book,  or 
issues  occasional  prayers,  composed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  be  used  in  the  Anglican  Churches.  There  was 
this  difference;  that  the  Pope  does  it  in  one  case,  and  the 
Queen  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  change  in  the  Breviary  was 
very  slight  and  partial,  whereas  the  obliteration  of  the  Feast 
of  "  S.  Charles  the  Martyr '^  was  effectually  complete;  These 
are  the  plain  facts. 

Now  for  Dr.  Pusey's  night-mare.*  "  PiiLs  IX.  gave  permu- 
sion  throughout  the  Roman  Communion  to  substitute  special  Hours 
rerontly  composed  on  the  Immaculaie  Conception  of  tlie  Blessfid 
Virgin  for  those  in  the  common  Brevianf,  apparently  iyi  order  Ui 
giro  an  impulse  to  this  dovotion.  Dr.  Pusey  evidently  thinks 
that  an  Olfice  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  newly  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  instead  of  a  common  Ferial,  as  we  say. 
Otherwise  his  words  have  no  meaning.  For  how  could  a  mere 
recension  of  an  old  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (which 
it  had  been  of  obligation  to  say  for  centuries),  and  wherein 
comparatively  slight  alterations  were  made,  be  introduced,  with 
becoming  solemnity,  as  an  item  in  an  indictment  against  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  Dr.  Pusey,  as  we  believe,  will  be  ready  to 
confess,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 

*'  Present  fears 
Arc  loss  than  horrible  imaginings." 


§  8. 

Now  that  we  have  duly  examined  into  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  against  the  doctrine  of 

«  Tho  Eirenicon,  p.  187. 
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tlio  Immaculato  Conception,  wo  willingly  return  from  this 
thorny  field  of  controversy  to  the  more  genial  region  of  con- 
templation. For,  if  there  be  one  place  more  than  another 
where  disputings  are  harsh  and  out  of  tune,  it  is  the  holy 
House  of  Nazareth.  And,  if  there  be  one  Person  in  the  new 
Creation  of  grace  who  seems  to  hush  to  silence  the  discord  of 
tongues,  by  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  Her  sweet,  patient 
love,  it  is  the  Madonna.  Her  life  on  earth  was  to  nurse  and 
foster  Jesus;  and  Her  glory  in  heaven  is  to  bo  enthroned 
by  His  side.  Yes,  and  what  She  was  on  earth  before  Her 
Assumption,  that  She  is  still  in  the  Church  of  God.  She  is 
the  Nurse  and  Mother  of  Jesus.  All  her  vast  power, — 
all  Her  divinely-appointed  influence, — the  whole  omnipo- 
tence of  Her  intercession,  as  God  has  willed  it  in  the 
sweet  counsels  of  His  Love, — Her  solitary  grandeur  in  the 
Church,  as  the  one  golden  link  which  unites  earth  with 
heaven, — the  dazzling  brightness  of  Her  high  Throne  of 
Empire — all  are  Hers,  that  She  may  nurse  and  foster  Jesus  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  the  special  cradle  of  His  own  election. 
The  very  name  of  Mary  is  like  Her  virginal  womb ;  it'  is  the 
secondary  cause  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  His  mystical  Body. 
The  very  Name  of  Mary  gives  birth  to  Jesus  in  the  soul  of 
the  sinner,  in  the  soul  of  the  heretic  and  schismatic.  All  that 
She  has  and  is.  She  has  and  is  for  the  sake  of  Her  Son. 
Cruel  indeed  are  they,  thankless  and  heartless,  who  would  try 
to  make  a  breach  between  the  tender  Mother  and  Her  Child. 
By  so  much  the  more  cruel  are  they  than  Herod  and  his 
satellites,  by  how  much  the  love  of  Mary  for  Her  Son  was  and 
is  more  intense,  more  pure,  more  sacred,  more  spiritual,  than 
that  of  the  forlorn  mothers  of  Judah  for  their  bleeding  little 
ones.  And  who  of  men  or  Angels  can  measure  the  distance 
which  separates  these  two  loves  ? 

Turn  we  then,  from  the  Babel  of  confusion  which  a  cold  and  tiw  ide*  oi 
sceptical  Protestantism  has  willed  to  thrust  into  the  midst  of  »•  hmadtd 
the  tenderest  Love  of  heaven,  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  our  soul  the  trwution 
and  the  afiections  of  our  heart  with  the  vision  of  Mary^s  church, 
growth   in   the   Church   of  God.     For  this   is   our  present 
purpose.     We  wish  to  set  before  our  readers  the  picture  of 
Mary,  as  the  Fathers^  Greek  and  Latin^  have  painted  Her 
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from  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  them  how 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  con- 
tained from  the  first  in  the  Apostolic  deposit,  gradually  forced 
itself  in  its  explicit  fulness  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church; — anticipated  in  one  place,  backward  in  another; — 
yet  ever  developing,  Uke  all  things  else  that  have  life,  till  it 
was  stereotyped  for  ever  in  the  Catholic  Creed,  by  the  solemn 
definition  of  1854.  The  seed  grew;  for  it  had  a  Divine  life. 
There  were  stones,  and  a  stubborn  rough  soil,  at  times  in  the 
way.  But  the  blade  pierced  through.  And  then  came  the  ear; 
and  after  that,  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Like  a  young  oak 
bursting  from  the  acorn,  the  Divine  Idea  threw  off,  as  time 
went  on,  what  was  heterogeneous,  and  incapable  of  assimila- 
tion, increasing  in  the  unity  of  its  own  substantial  form,  till  it 
became  a  great  tree,  whose  branches  cover  the  earth,  and 
whose  fruits  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  affected  it  not.  For  it  was  no  plant  of  earth. 
It  saw  no  decay  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  For  it  was  ever 
watered  with  celestial  dew,  and  its  roots  are  in  heaven.  Why, 
Oh  !  why,  is  it,  that  we  are  forced  to  argue,  where  the  heart, 
reformed  by  the  charity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  allowed 
in  peace  to  feast  upon  the  mercies  of  God,  as  they  are  revealed 
in  Mary  ? 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Primitive  Church,  our  Lady 
occupies  a  position  of  unequalled  dignity  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  wins  for  Herself  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
titles  of  pre-eminence,  which  contain  within  them,  at  least 
implicitly,  the  idea  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception.  Indeed, 
these  latter  would  be  simply  incongruous  and  unbecoming 
exaggerations, — ^nay,  some  of  them  untrue, — if  She  had  been 
conceived  in  original  sin. 

Our  readers,  then,  will  bo  pleased  to  accompany  us  while 
we  search  in  the  records  of  the  first  six  centuries  for  tho  place 
which  Mary  held  in  the  devotion  and  doctrine, — in  the  Heart 
and  Mind, — of  the  early  Church.  We  do  not  intend  to  rely 
upon  one  or  two  stray  passages,  obscure  and  incidental.  We 
leave  that  to  the  self-willed  enemies  of  Her  Empire.  Nor 
could  we  hope  to  get  a  true  idea  of  antiquity  by  such  a 
process.     What  we  want   is   a   chain  of  Fathers,   living  in 
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different  parts  of  the  world  and  in  succeeding  centuries,  the 
uniformity  of  whoso  unconscious  utterances  may  give  us  a  real 
Apostolical  tradition.  The  sublime  portrait,  therefore,  which 
we  purpose  to  exhibit,  is  not  the  work  of  one  hand.  It  is  the 
collective  labour  of  centuries. 

In  the  first  century  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  much  ThaEpwO© 
assistance.  For  it  was  an  ago  of  Martyrs  and  Evangelists,  not  ««*  ^i«»oii« 
of  writers ;  unless  we  except  the  composers  of  the  Inspired 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  there  exists  a  document, 
which  is,  by  many  learned  critics,  assigned  to  the  Apostolic 
age.  It  consists  of  a  letter  written  by  the  priests  and 
deacons  of  Achaia,  in  which  they  narrate  the  acts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew  the  Apostle.*  Even  those  who 
deny  its  authenticity  are  compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  facts, 
to  assign  it  a  place  among  tho  earliest  records  of  the 
Church.  In  this  letter  S.  Andrew,  speaking  of  our  Lord, 
is  represented  as  saying  that  ''Ho  was  bom  of  a  blavieless 

Virgin.^'t 

There  is,  besides,  another  document,  which  is  considered  by  Thm  utarcy 
some  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle,  though  the  preponderance  *  *°^' 
of  authority  is  apparently  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
We  may  as  well,  however,  introduce  it  here.  For  it  is,  at  all 
events,  a  most  important  witness  to  the  Apostolic  tradition  of 
which  we  are  in  search ;  not  only  because  it  is  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  Oriental  Liturgies,  but  likewise  because  the 
forms  of  expression,  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  occur  in  all 
the  other  Liturgies  of  the  East.  In  the  Liturgy,  then,  which 
is  called  after  tho  name  of  S.  James  the  Apostle,  wo  find  the 
following  words  in  four  several  parts  of  the  Mass : — ''  The 
most  holy,  immaculate,  most  glorious  Mother  of  God,  our 
Lady,  and  ever- Virgin  Mary.'' J  And,  again,  in  another  place 
Mary  is  described  as  "  all-blameless,  and  Mother  of  our  God, 
more  to  be  honoured  than  the  Cherubim,  and  more  glorious 

*  See  GallandoB  and  Piazza,  p.  172,  and  Natalia  Alex.  t.  ill.  c.  12,  a.  10,  for 
argmuenU  in  favoar  of  iU  g^nninenees.  The  ai^gnmenU  of  Cave  againtt  it  are 
founded  on  a  falsification  of  taoin, 

t  '£(  AfuHtfiov  UapOtvov, — QaHandus,  t.  L  p.  156. 

X  T^c  ^avayiaQ  iLxpAvrov,  ifwipiolov  A«riroiyi|c  4^*^^  Ofordrov  sal  ail 
IlapBiyov  Uapiag.^AB8em€mi,  Codm  Ltturffieui,  t.  t.  pp.  18,  24^  46, 61« 
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beyond  comparison  than  the  Seraphim/'*    And,  onco  more. 
She  is  thus  invoked,  ''  O  sanctified  Temple !  '*  f 

We  pass  over  the  second  century  because  its  three  great 
writers,  S.  Justin,  S.  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  are  the  three 
witnesses  whom  Dr.  Newman  has  produced  in  his  memorablo 
letter. 
s.Hipiio.  We  turn,  then,  at  once  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  third 

century,  and  begin  with  S.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  coeval  with  the 
great  Origen.  In  one  of  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  which 
have  been  preserved,  ho  has  these  words : — "  And  the  ark  of 
incorruptible  woods  was  tho  Saviour.  .  .  .  But  the  Lord 
was  without  sin,  made  as  regards  His  human  nature  of  in- 
corruptible woods,  i.e.  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
covered  over  within  and  without,  as  it  were,  with  the  most 
pure  gold  of  God  the  Word.'' J  This  likening  of  Mary  to  the 
incorruptible  wood,  out  of  which  Christ,  the  Ark,  was  made, 
is  a  favourite  comparison  with  the  Fathers,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  one  which  could 
suggest  more  happily  the  purity  of  Her  Conception. 
8.  Gregory  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Bishop  of  Neo-OsBsarea,  another 
ciBMurek.  of  Origen's  pupils,  is  an  illustrious  witness  to  the  Catholic 
tradition  about  Mary,  in  this  century.  He  was  certainly 
present  at  the  first  Council  of  Antioch,  convened  for  tho 
purpose  of  condemning  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  A.D.  264.  And 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  following  year.  This  illustrious 
Saint  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  ''the  pure,  and  chaste,  and 
immaculate  and  holy  Virgin  Maiy  '^ ;  again,  as  "  the  immacu- 
late Flower  of  life'';  as  ''the  cver-vcrdant  Paradise  of 
immortality '' ;  as  "  the  perennial  Fountain  '* ;  as  "  tho  evor- 
verdant  Vinc."§     But  it  is  clear  to  see  how,  in  all  these 

*  llavafiwfiriToVy  Kai  Mi/rlpa  tov  Qiov  jjfidVf  rijv  TifiiuHpav  rStv  Xfpov/3jfiy 
cat  Mo^ork^av  dcvyKpiTiaq  Tutv  ^epaijufL, 

t  yiyiatrnkvt  Nol. — Ibidem,  p.  45. 

J  Kai  KipurbQ  ik  U  ^vXtav  &<rriirTU)v  ovroc  »/v  o  Twr^p  ....  o  ^1  Krmoc 
dvafxapTtjTog  ryr,  Ik  tCjv  d(jfj7rriop  ^vXuv  rb  Kard,  avOpwvoV  Tovrkirrip  tc  r^ 
UapOivov  Kai  rou  uyiov  Tlvevfiaroc  komBtv  Kai  i^utBiv  tov  Aoyov  rov  Otov  ohi 
KaOapiarartp  xP^^^V  ^^piKfKaXvfiftEvoQ, — Qalland.  t.  ii.  p.  496. 

§  *Ek  Ttji  KaOapdc,  Kai  ayvrje  «U  dfu&vrov  Kai  ayia^  UapOipov  Map/ac  • 
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expressions,  the  idea  of  the  permanence  of  Her  unstained 
Purity  from  the  commencement  appears  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  thoughts  of  S.  Gregory.  He  says  oC  Her  again,  in  the 
same  homily  from  which  we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts, 
that,  ''  of  all  generations,  this  Virgin  alone  was  made  holy  in 
body  and  soul.*'  It  seems  hard  to  understand  these  words 
otherwise  than  as  alluding  to  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
Ho  compares  Her  in  the  same  place  to  the  Virgin  soil  (rijc 
irapOCvov  75c)j  out  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  when  the 
earth  was  not  as  yet  subject  to  the  curse.  He  describes  Her 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  S.  Hippolytus,  as  *'the  Ark, 
covered  over  with  gold  from  within  and  from  without.''*  So 
also  in  another  Homily  he  introduces  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
as  addressing  Her  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:— ''All  the  celestial  Powers  salute  Thee,  the 
holy  Virgin,  by  my  mouth.  And  what  is  more.  He  who  is 
Lord  of  all  the  celestial  Powers  has  chosen  Thee,  the  holy  and 
all-adorned  One,  from  among  all  creatures ;  and  by  Thy  holy, 
and  chaste,  and  pure,  and  immaculate  Womb,  the  bright- 
shining  Pearl  comes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world ;  since  Thou  hast  been  made  the  holy  one,  and  more 
glorious,  and  more  pure,  and  more  saintly  than  all  the  rest  of 
human  kind,  having  a  mind  whiter  than  snow,  and  Thy  soul 
more  purified  than  the  finest  gold.''t 

Again,  he  calls  Her  ''  an  immaculate  Virgin  '* ;  "  incapable 
of  corruption*';  *'Gt)d'8  rational  Paradise";  ''another 
Heaven  upon  earth  " ;  "  the  pure  Bridal-chamber  of  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Word  according  to  the  flesh '' ;  "  the  immaculate 

fb  Ttic  Z<arie  &fiiavTov  avOog  .  •  .  .  o  diiOaXt^e  rrJQ  d^OapoiaQ  wapdBuffoc  .... 
vtjyt)  Akvvaoe  ....  17  dfiwiKoQ  17  deiOaXfig. — Horn,  l^inAnnunc  Migne,PP. 
GrsDci,  t.  X.  p.  1152. 

*  '£k  natruy  y^p  ytv§&p  o(;n|  it6yri  irapBit^  &yia  9m\uLTt  Kal  xviviuiri 
ytyopiv  ....  KtpntToc  .  .  .  la^tv  lud  t^wOfv  icfxpvffwfccvjy — Ihidem,  1152. 

t  ^t'  Ifiov  vaaai  ai  ovp&vtai  Bwdfiiic  £i  r^y  aylav  HapOiv^v  iioiraKovTai, 
Avrog  ik  fiaWov  6  Kvpuviav  vanCtv  tuv  oifpaviwv  dvifdfinav,  Airb  irdffrfc  ^C 
rnVfuic,  yik  Ti)v  dylav  Kai  irayKdcfitov  lK\k\iKrai*  Kal  did  r^c  dyiac  Kai  dyvriQ 
cat  KaOapdg  icai  dfiidyrov  ffov  yavrpb^y  6  ^orriffrtKoc  fiapyapinK  wpokpx^rai  iIq 
awTiipiav  irdfftjc  Tfic  oUovfuvfic'  iwudr^  TfdvfiQ  dvBpknrivfiQ  ^vtfM^c  ««i  2*  ^ 
dyittf  MoKoripa  Kai  naBupiarkpa  Kal  hau^rkpa  ytykrmioai*  Xanwpotipay  fdv 
vfckp  xi-ova  Ixovaa  rv/v  Sidvouiy,  wavrh^  ik  xpvoiom  ioKtfunipwf  KtKa9apfUPO¥ 
rb  (rAfui,-^Hom,  2«  in  AmMme,  B.  M.    IbkUm,  p.  1157, 1160. 

2  D  2 
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Virgin  Mother  of  an  orphaned  world  " ;  "  the  living  Temple  of 
God/'* 

It  would  not  be  right  to  pass  on  to  our  next  witness,  without 
informing  our  readers  that  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
authenticity  of  these  homilies.  They  were  first  discorered  by 
Gerard  Yoss  ^^in  antiquissimo  MS.  volumine  Bibliotheca) 
CrypteBferratss/'  in  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Grotto  Ferrata,  a 
Convent  of  the  Greek  Benedictines  near  Bome ;  and,  haviug 
been  collated  by  him  with  other  Codices  in  the  Vatican  and 
in  the  Sirletan  Libraries,  wore  published  by  him  with  the 
rest  of  the  works  of  S.  Gregory.  Leo  Allatius,  Theophilus 
Baynaud,  Honoratus  h,  S.  Maria,  and  Piazza  attribute  them  to 
S.  Gregory.t  Montfaucon,  as  wo  have  before  stated, in  a 
note,  says  that  he  has  found  the  third  homily  in  Greek 
manuscripts,  attributed  now  to  S.  Chrysostom,  now  to  S. 
Gregory,  and  again  to  Macarius  of  Philadelphia.  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  has  his  doubts  about  their  being  the  production  of 
the  Wonder-worker.  Dupin  strenuously  contests  against 
their  authenticity ;  and  Piazza  has  examined  and  refuted  the 
arguments  by  which  the  French  critic  supports  his  opinion. 
For  us  the  question  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  for  every- 
thing conspires  to  assign  to  them  an  early  date.  And  wo  arc 
not  at  present  seeking  to  prove  a  doctrine  by  the  authority 
and  weight  of  gi*eat  names,  but  to  discover  the  general  mind 
of  the  Early  Church  respecting  the  Mother  of  God.  And 
therefore,  whether  these  homilies  were  preached  by  the 
illustrious  Bishop  of  Neo-Cajsarea,  or  by  S.  Chrysostom,  or 
by  Macarias,  is  comparatively  of  small  importance  to  us. 
8.  Dionjrdat       Our  ncxt  wituess  shall  be  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the 

of  Alexan*  ,  , 

dri»-  great  champion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  heresy  of 

Paul  of  Samosata.  In  a  letter  wliich  he  wrote  to  this  Leresi- 
arch  he  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  '*  Christ's  Iloly  Tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands.^'  He  says  that  Christ  "  was  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon 

*  HapOkyov  &fi6\vvTov  .  .  .  Trjg  ^Oopag  6vt7ridiKrov  (p.  1172)  •  .  •  Thv  XoyiKov 
fiov  wapdSfitrov  .  .  .  rbv  hvripov  Itti  yrJQ  ovpavov  •  .  .  rbv  KaOapbv  Wfi^wt'a 
rijg  Kard  ffdpga  fiov  ytvvfianDQ  (p.  1173)  .  .  .  rov  xfjpf^ovroc  Ko^fiov  w/i^ororf 
iniavTi  ...  6  ifi^vxoc  vabg  rov  Qtov  (p.  1177). — In  HomiUa  3<»,  in  notis  ftd 
opp.  Gregorii.  f  Vide  Piazza,  in  op.  B89pe  citato,  p.  187. 
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Her ;  and,  as  He  alone  knew  the  order  of  His  Conception  and 
Birth,  preserving  the  Mother  incorruptible  and  blessed  from 
head  to  foot/'*  He,  too,  like  S.  Gregory,  calls  Her  "a 
virginal  Paradise/' 

And  these  expressions  are  not  merely  the  individual  testi- 
mony of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch;  they  have  a  sort  of 
synodical  authority.  For  the  letter  was  written  by  the 
authority,  and  as  the  expression  of  the  doctrine,  of  the  An- 
tiochene  Fathers. 

The  most  eminent  source,  from  whom  we  are  able  to  {rather  s.  sphrem 
the  sense  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century  concerning  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  Mary,  is  the  Father  who  comes 
next  on  our  list.  It  is  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  was 
ordained  priest  by  S.  Basil,  one  of  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Greek  Church.  His  praises  are  celebrated  by  S.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  Theodoret,  S.  Jerome,  and 
others,  who  called  him  ''  the  master  of  the  world ; ''  and  ^'  the 
Euphrates  of  the  Church '' ;  and  who  tell  us  that  his  writings 
were  publicly  read  in  many  churches  next  after  the  Divine 
Scriptures.     His  death  occurred  in  A.D.  379. 

S.  Ephrem  then,  thus  speaks  of  our  Lady,  in  a  homily,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Her  praises.  He  calls  Her,  ''  the  new  mystical 
Heaven,''  '^  The  Vine  fruitful  in  sweet  odours,''  "  Fountain 
issuing  forth  from  the  House  of  God."t 

There  are  preserved  among  his  writings  certain  prayers  to 
our  Lady,  which  he  composed.  Of  course  there  have  not  been 
wanting  interested  critics,  who  have  thrown  a  doubt  on  their 
genuineness,  and  condemned  them,  as  unworthy  of  the  great 
S.  Ephrem.  The  illustrious  Assemani, — ^whose  authority  can 
hardly  be  equalled  on  such  a  point, — while  admitting  that 
some  of  the  epithets  have  been  added  by  amanuenses,  never- 
theless asserts  that  in  his  opinion  they  are  S.  Ephrem's ;  and 
that  such  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  all  the 

•  'Ev  ry  ayif  airov  ffKfivy  ry  dx^pofroc^ry.  •  .  .  IwtXri^Oti  ly  yaarpi  Ilap- 
Qkpov  Mapiac  tov  ayiov  llvtvfiiaToe  lwi\96vTOC  iir*  airrnv^  ical  ug  oldtv  alroQ 
ftovog  rhv  Tp6irov  r^c  <rwXX^i^««c  '«i  yivitnutg  airrovy  ^vK&rrmv  afOaprov  ti)v 
fAtiripa  &xb  noiuv  fwc  jcf^oXj^c  tlXoyofiivfiv^^Ep^  ad  Paulum  Sam,  ad  QQ, 
Tii.  iz.    LabbenxDy  t.  i.  pp.  900 — 907. 

t  Homilis  de  Landiboa  Dei  Genitrids  MarisD,  t.  iil  p.  607.    Ed.  Bonw,  1748. 
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Syrians  and  Greeks  and  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Codices.*  Voss 
also  coincides  in  the  belief  of  their  authenticity. 

In  the  first  of  these  prayers  the  Saint  speaks  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  "  Alone  most  pure  in  soul  and  body ;  alone  sur- 
passing all  uprightness ;  alone  made  wholly  the  dwelling-place 
of  all  the  graces  of  the  most  holy  Spirit ;  and  therefore  ex- 
celling beyond  all  comparison  the  spiritual  Powers  themselves 
in  purity  and  sanctity  of  soul/'t 

His  fourth  prayer  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  so  illustrious 
an  example  of  the  devotion  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  -Hor  at 
this  early  time,  that  our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we  give  it 
them  entire,  long  as  it  is  4 

"  My  Lady,  most  holy  Mother  of  Grod,  full  of  grace^  most 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  most  pleasing  to  God,  Receptacle  of 
the  Divinity  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  fiery  Throne  far  more 
glorious  than  the  four-formed''  {of  Ezechiel)  "  of  the  Immortal 
and  Invisible  Father,  all-Pure,  all-Immaculate,  wholly  without 
spot,  all-Unpolluted,  all-Blameless,  all-Praiseworthy,  all-Incor- 
rupt, wholly  most  blessed,  all-Inviolate,  all- Venerable,  all- 
Honourable,  wholly  to  be  blessed  and  praised  and  honoured  and 
desired.  Virgin  in  soul  and  body  and  mind.  Throne  of  the  King 
who  sitteth  above  the  Cherubim,  Heavenly  Gate  through  which 


•  "  In  Prolegomenia  ad  tomnm  ii.  pag.  Iviii.  ot  seq.  jam  obserratam  a  nobis 
fnerat,  in  Eoolesiastiois  Syromm  libris  plnrimas  hnjosmodi  ezstare  EphrcDmi 
ad  Denm,  ad  B.  Virginem,  ad  Sanctos  compancix>riaa  Preces. 

**Do  epithetifl  vero,  quibua  a  B,  Ephraomo  Sanotissima  Deipara  omatur, 
andiendus  idem  Vossius,  torn.  3,  pag.  209.  Conformia  hisce  ah  eodem  ncstro 
Auctore  adducuntur  laiidum  Beatce  et  Immaculatcs  Virginis  Marim  Dei  genitrieis 
epitheta,  etiam  in  proxime  hie  sequente  Encomiastica  ejus  oratione,  mox  in 
principio,  ubi  ait :  Immaculata  et  Intemerataj  ^c,  Quihutcvm  recte  consonant 
qu<B  et  ah  aliis  antiquis  orthodoxis  Patrihus  in  eand^ym  quasi  ^ententiam  afferuntur 
elogia,  eidem  quoque  Sanctissimw  Virgini  Matri  attrihuta,  Qua9  elo^a  cl. 
Vossins  congerib  ex  Sanctis  Athanasio,  Basilio  Magno,  .Joanne  Chryeostomo, 
Grogorio  Thanmaturgo,  Epiphanio,  Irenax),  Grogorio  Nysseno  et  Nazianzeno, 
Ambrosio,  Angnstino,  Hieronymo,  Proclo,  Germano,  Leone  et  Gregorio  Magnis, 
Joanne  Damascene,  Andrea  HierosolTmitano,  aliis.  Eqnidem  fateor,  nonnulla 
ab  amannensibus  in  htynsmodi  Precationibns  adjecta  fuisse  epitheta,  vol  ex 
propria  in  B.  Virginem  pietatc,  vel  ex  aliis  Sanctornm  scriptia  desumta." 
—Epistola  Assemani,  cap.  viii.  0pp.  S.  Ephraem.  Syri,  t.  iii.  Prolegomena, 
p.  liv.    Edit.  Romas,  1746. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  524.  J  Ibidem,  p.  62a 
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WO  lifiston  from  earth  to  heaven.  Bride  of  God  by  whom  wo 
are  reconciled,  unexpected  Miracle^j  inexplicable  UtterancGj, 
Manifestation  of  the  hidden  mystery  of  God,  invincible  Pe- 
fence,  powerful  Aid,  living  Fountain,  exhaustless  Ocean  of 
Divine  and  unutterable  graces  and  gifts.  Height  more  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heavenly  Powers,  unfathomable  depths  of 
hidden  counsels,  common  glory  of  nature.  Exuberance  of  all 
things  noble.  Queen  of  all  after  the  Trinity,  the  other  Paracletet 
after  the  Paraclete,  and  after  the  Mediator  Mediatrix  of  the 
whole  world.  Chariot  of  the  intellectual  Sun — that  true  light 
which  lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world.  Bearing 
Him  Who  beareth  all  things  by  the  Word,  the  Immaculate 
Vesture  of  Him  Who  clothes  Himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment.  Bridge  of  the  whole  World  that  leadeth  us  to  the 
highest  heaven.  Higher  and  far  more  glorious  beyond  all  com- 
parison than  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  Brightness  of  the 
Angels,  Safety  of  men.  Key  that  opens  heaven  to  us,  Mother 
and  Handmaid  of  that  Star  which  knows  no  setting.  Bright- 
ness of  the  true  and  mystical  Day,  Abyss  of  the  unsearchable 
goodness  of  God,  Chariot  divine  aiid  famous,  most  firm  Foun- 
dation of  the  true  faith,  Place  most  easily  containing  Him 
Who  knows  no  place.  True  Vine  That  bearest  the  Fruit  of 
life,  fruitful  Olive  rejoicing  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  universal 
Protection  of  the  world.  Door  of  the  inconceivably  venerable 
Mystery,  Fulness  of  the  graces  of  the  Trinity,  Holding  the 
second  place  after  the  Trinity,  Brightness  illumining  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  Reconciliation  of  sins.  Security  of  those  who 
stand.  Restoration  of  such  as  fall,  Arouser  of  the  lukewarm. 
Strength  of  those  who  are  in  health.  Concord  of  the  Churches^, 
Happiness  of  armies.  Abundance  of  all  good  things.  Order  of 
cities.  Peace  of  the  whole  world.  Patience  of  ascetics.  Strength 
of  athletes.  Treasure  of  undefiled  life.  Cloud  dropping  down 
celestial  dew  on  the  earth.  Ladder  by  which  heavenly  Angelfij 
descend  to  us,  Haven  to  the  tempest-tost,  Joy  of  the  afflicted. 
Patroness  of  the  injured.  Help  of  the  deserted.  Strength  of 
the  weak,  Succour  of  those  who  are  weighed  down,  Staff  of 
the  blind,  saving  Guide  of  the  wanderers,  sure  Help  in  troubles, 
holy  Ark  by  whom  we  have  been  sayed  from  the  deluge  of 
iniquity,  uncoTisumedBufih  whicji  Moses  saw  who  looked  on  God, 
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Golden  Censer  in  which  the  Word  setting  light  to  the  flesh 
filled  the  world  with  sweet  odours,  and  the  deviations  of  dis- 
obedience were  utterly  consumed,  Tablet  on  which  God  has 
written,  Candelabrum  of  seven  lights  whose  splendour  sur- 
passes the  rays  of  the  sun.  Holy  Tabernacle  which  the  Spiritual 
Beseleel  set  up,  royal  Chariot,  Vessel  filled  with  manna,  enclosed 
Garden,  sealed  Fountain  whose  most  pure  streams  water  the 
whole  world.  Rod  of  Aaron  that  buds  by  the  power  of  God, 
Fleece  of  Gideon  wet  with  dew.  Book  written  by  the  hand  of 
God  by  which  the  handwriting  of  Adam  has  been  torn  up, 
Mountain  of  God,  holy  Mountain  in  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  dwell,  holy  Boot  of  Jesse,  City  of  God  of  which  glorious 
things  are  spoken  (as  David  says),  Belease  from  sorrow. 
Freedom  from  captivity.  Deification  of  mortals,  beautiful 
Nature  and  removed  from  all  possibility  of  blame.  Which 
springs  forth  from  the  frankincense  of  virginity  and  fills  tho 
world  with  its  perfume,  from  Which  sweetness  flowing  has 
made  sweet  the  ancient  bitterness  of  the  tree.  Which  didst 
contain  in  awful  manner  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  Gift  ex- 
cellent beyond  all  price,  and  Ornament  precious  above  all 
things  noble.  Bed  of  Solomon  which  sixty  potentates  surround, 
(the  words  i.  e.  of  the  Divinely-inspired  Scriptures,)  Place 
filled  withlight  from  which  the  rays  of  salvation  have  shone  on 
the  whole  world.  Gate  of  Ezechiel  looking  towards  the  East, 
Masterpiece  of  the  tremendous  (Economy  of  grace,  lovely 
Dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  abasement.  Reconciliation  of  the 
world,  our  Propitiation  and  Refuge,  most  Desirable  of  all 
glorious  gifts,  flame-bearing  Sword-hilt  which  Isaias  beheld. 
Mountain  shaded  with  virtues  which  Habacuc  foresaw. 
Mountain  of  Daniel  from  which  the  Stone  was  cut  out  without 
hands,  most  sacred  Paradise  in  Eden,  most  beauteous  life- 
giving  Wood  and  bearing  sweetest  fruit,  sweet-smelling 
Apple,  incense-breathing  Rose,  imperishable  Flower,  whitest 
of  Lilies,  Sealed  Book  which  no  one  may  read,  unheard-of 
Model  of  virginity,  precious  Vision  of  Prophets,  Purple  Robe 
woven  by  God,  most  manifest  Fulfilment  of  all  prophecy, 
ceaseless  Voice  of  Apostles,  invisible  Confidence  of  those  who 
conquer.  Firmness  of  kings.  Glory  of  priests.  Remission  of 
ofiences,  Appeaser  of  the  just  Judge,  Resurrection   of  the 
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fallen^  Desiro  of  the  world.  Restoration  of  my  soul  and  body, 
my  Salvation,  my  Consolation,  my  Life,  my  Light,  my  Hope, 
my  Refreshment,  Pleasure  of  my  soul,  my  Refuge,  Protection, 
Strength,  Joy,  Sweetness,  Wall,  Fortress,  Armoury,  Defence, 
Glory,  Patroness,  Mediatrix,  Tranquillity,  Guardian,  Exulta- 
tion, Peace,  Praise,  Rejoicing,  Blessing,  Anchor,  Abundance, 
Dew,  Dignity,  Sanctity,  Magnificence,  Deliverance,  Consola- 
tion of  my  troubles.  Illumination  and  Sanctification  of  my  soul. 
Redemption  of  my  sins.  Delight,  after  God,  of  my  soul.  Heaven- 
falling  Rain  to  my  parched  heart,  brightest  Lamp  of  my  dark 
soul.  Covering  of  my  nakedness.  Quieter  of  my  groanings. 
Alleviation  of  my  misfortunes.  Continence,  Purification, 
Strength,  Temperance,  Ornament  of  virtue,  my  Liberty, 
Haven,  Treasure,  Freight  truly  eternal,  constant  Penitence, 
Sublimity,  Good  Health,  Loveliness,  Strength,  Good  Counsel, 
Prudence,  Exultation,  my  Lady,  my  Joy,  my  Splendour,  my 
sleepless  Advocacy  with  God!  Behold  my  faith,  and  my 
heaven-inspired  desire,  and  as  one  having  compassion  and 
able  (to  help  me) ;  and  since  Thou  art  the  Mother  of  Him, 
Who  alone  is  good  and  merciful,  receive  my  miserable  soul, 
and  deign  to  place  it,  by  Thy  Mediation  and  Defence,  at  the 
right  hand  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  the  repose  of  His 
elect  and  of  His  saints.  I  have  no  other  help  and  defence  save 
Thee.  In  Thee  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  my  wish.  In  Thee  I 
glory.  Do  not  by  reason  of  my  many  sins  and  wickednesses 
turn  Thy  face  away  from  me.  Thy  unworthy  servant.  For 
Thou  hast  the  will  and  the  power,  since  Thou  hast  in  an 
inefiable  maimer  generated  one  of  the  Trinity.  Thou  hast  the 
means  of  persuading  and  bending.  Thou  hasif  those  hands, 
with  which  in  an  unspeakable  way  Thou  didst  carry  Him ; — 
those  Breasts,  with  which  Thou  gavest  Him  milk.  Call  to 
mind  the  swaddling-clothes,  and  the  rest  of  His  bringing-up 
from  infancy.  Join  to  Thine  what  are  His  own, — ^the  Cross, 
the  Blood,  the  Wounds,  by  which  we  are  saved.  Do  not 
remove  far  from  me,  I  beseech  Thee,  Thy  protection,  but  aid, 
and  protect,  and  be  ever  at  hand.  For  He  is  Thy  debtor. 
Who  said.  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother ;  and  how  much 
the  rather  will  He,  Who  willed  to  be  reckoned  among  servants, 
observe  the  law  of  gratitude  and  His  own  decree  in  Thy  regard. 
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Who.  served  Him  in  that  generation  which  was  Redemption. 
Wherefore  also  considering  it  as  His  own  glory  to  yield  to 
Thy  intercessions,  He  fulfils  Thy  petitions,  as  though  it  were 
an  obligation.  Only  despise  not  me  unworthy ;  nor  let  the 
foulness  of  my  actions  stay  Thy  immense  Mercy,  Mother  of 
my  God,  Fondest  above  measure  of  names.  For  there  is  no 
stronger  pledge  of  victory,  than  Thy  help.  For  Thou  hast 
wiped  away  all  tears  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thou  hast 
filled  the  creation  with  every  kind  of  benefit.  Thou  hast 
brought  gladness  to  things  in  heaven,  salvation  to  things  on 
earth.  Thou  hast  reconciled  the  creature,  and  appeased  the 
Creator.  Thou  hast  lowered  the  Angels,  exalted  men.  Thou 
hast  mediated  by  Thyself  between  things  above  and  things 
below.  Thou  hast  changed  in  the  best  of  ways  all  things  for 
the  better.  By  Thee  we  possess  a  most  certain  pledge  of  our 
resurrection.  By  Thee  we  hope  to  attain  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. We  have  Thee  as  the  protectress  of  our  salvation.  The 
congregation  of  Christians  has  Thee  as  its  strongest  wall  of 
defence.  Thou  hast  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Thou  hast 
prepared  an  ascension  to  heaven.  Thou  hast  associated  us 
with  Thyself  and  God.  By  Thee,  and  Thee  only,  0  Immacu- 
late, all  glory,  honour,  sanctity,  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Adam  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  Apostles,  Prophets,  the  Just,  and  to  the  humble  of  heart. 
And  in  Thee  rejoices  the  whole  creation,  filled  with  grace. 
And  I  confide  in  Thee,  for  Thy  sake,  who  didst  most  truly 
bring  forth,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  true  God ;  to  Whom  ia 
due  all  Glory,  Honour,  and  Adoration  with  the  unoriginated 
Father,  and  His  all-holy,  and  good,  and  life-giving  Spirit,  now 
and  ever  and  throughout  all  ages  ;  Amen," 

If  we  subtract  from  this  prayer  all  that  we  may  be  inclined 
to  sot  down  to  the  glowing  warmth  of  Oriental  devotion,  there 
yet  remains  enough,  one  would  think,  to  startle  and  astonish 
those  who  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  cultus  of  Mary 
is  a  corruption  of  comparatively  recent  times,  S.  Ephrem 
has  literally  ransacked  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  order  to 
find  a  type  of  Mary  in  everything,  which  has  in  any  way  been 
brought  near  to  God.  The  exalted  pre-eminence,  which  She 
holds  in  this  prayer,  can  scarcely  find  its  parallel  in   our 
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modem  books  of  Catholic  piety.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
unreserved  and  undoubting^  than  the  confidence  which  ho 
expresses  from  first  to  last  in  the  power  of  Her  Intercession 
and  Patronage.  Indeed,  many  of  his  earnest  supplications 
evince  a  devotion  so  much  above  the  level,  to  which  ordinary 
Christians  can  hope  of  arriving,  that  we  must  shelter  ourselves 
under  Dr.  Newman's  memorable  words,  "  Such  men  are  on 
a  level  very  diflferent  firom  our  own,  and  we  cannot  understand 
them.  I  hold  this  to  bo  an  important  canon  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  'The 
spiritual  man  judges  all  things,  and  he  himself  is  judged  of 
no  one.'  But  we  may  refrain  from  judging,  without  proceed- 
ing to  imitate.''*  These  considerations  however  are  beside 
our  present  purpose.  We  want  our  readers  to  see  what  the 
Saints  and  Doctors  in  the  Primitive  Church  thought  of  our 
Blessed  Lady, — how  they  spoke  of  Her ;  what  was  the  picture 
of  Her  that  they  had  ever  before  their  eyes.  We  want  them 
to  see  that  the  common  estimate  of  Her,  as  it  is  handed  down 
by  a  constant  tradition,  contained  impUcitly  from  the  first  the 
idea  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception.  • 

We  pass  on  then  to  S.  Ambrose,  who  makes  the  follow-  8.AmbroM. 
ing  very  beautiful  and  pregnant  reflection.  "  And  no  wonder, 
if  the  Lord,  when  about  to  redeem  the  world,  began  His  work 
with  Mary,  that  She,  by  whom  salvation  was  prepared  for  all, 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  in  token  (or  pledge)  the  fruit  of 
salvation."  t 

S.  Chrysostom,  or  the  author  of  the  homily  under  his  name^  g.  chryao.- 
has  these  words :  **^' 

''As  an  artificer,  having  discovered  most  serviceable 
material,  makes  out  of  it  a  most  beautiful  vase;  so  Christ, 
finding  the  holy  body  and  soul  of  the  Virgin,  cou8tructe4 
a  living  Temple  for  Himself."  J 

•  Letter  to  Dr.  Fvmey,  p.  108. 

t  "Nee  miram,  si  Dominns  redomptoms  mimdnm,  operationem  snam 
inchoavit  a  Maria,  nt  per  Qaam  aalafl  omniboB  parabatnr,  Eodem  prima 
fractnm  Balntia  hanriret  ex  pignore." — Expos,  Evang,  $ec,  S.  Lueam,  1.  ii.  q,  17, 
in  hscc  yerba,  "  Eoce  ancilla  Domini." 

X  "Qffirtp  TtxyiTfic  iit^v  fJXifv  xpuvniAaraTiiVy  K&^iarov  AmpydZfTM  tfcfvoc* 
ovTu  Kai  b  Xpitrrbg  iitpitv  rQ;  irapBkvov  Uytop  gal  to  amfia  xal  r^v  ^h'X^*  'm^^^^ 
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8.  PMdns.  Wo  now  pass  on  to  the  fifth  century.  And  the  first  name 
which  naturally  occurs  is  that  of  S.  Austin.  But  as  we  have 
already  commented  on  the  celebrated  passage  contained  in  his 
work  on  Nature  and  Grace,  in  the  preceding  section,  we  will 
begin  with  S.  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
saintly  Prelate  had  been  in  his  youth  a  disciple  of  the  famous 
S.  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  became  amanuensis  of  Atticus, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  Sisinnius,  who  succeeded  Atticus 
in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  He  became  celebrated  for  a 
sermon  which,  after  his  consecration  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Cyzicum,  he  preached  in  presence  of  the  heresiarch  Nestorius, 
and  in  the  latter^s  own  cathedral.  ''  The  praises  of  Mary 
most  holy  Mother  of  God'*  form  the  subject  of  this  sermon, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

These  are  his  opening  words:*  "  The  Holy  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  has  called  us  together  in  this  place;  She, 
that  pure  Treasure  of  Virginity;  the  spiritual  Paradise  of  the 
second  Adam ;  the  chosen  Place,  in  which  the  two  natures  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  united ;  She,  the  Festival  of  saving  recon- 
ciliation; the  Bridal  Chamber,  in  which  the  Word  of  the 
Father  espoused  our  human  nature;  She,  the  living  Bush, 
which  the  fire  of  Divine  parturition  did  not  consume ;  She  of 
a  truth  that  light  cloud.  Who  bore  in  Her  body  Him  who 
sitteth  above  the  Cherubim ;  She,  that  most  pure  Fleece, 
watered  with  celestial  dew,  with  which  the  Shepherd  has 
clothed  His  sheep ;  She,  Handmaid  and  Mother,  Virgin  and 
Heaven  itself;  She,  the  one  only  Bridge  by  which  God  came 
down  to  men ;  She,  the  awful  Loom  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
which  the  tunic  of  that  union  was  woven  after  an  inefiable 
manner,  whose  Weaver  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power 
overshadowing  from  on  high ;  the  wool  of  which  was  the  old 
fleece  of  Adam ;  the  warp,  the  unpolluted  Flesh  derived  from 
the  Virgin ;  the  shuttle,  tho  immeasurable  grace  of  Him  who 
bore  it;  the  Artificer,  the  Word  of  God  descending.^' 

iavrf  KOTtKOfffifjat  va6v, — Homilia  in  Diem  ChrisH  natalem,    8.  Cyril  has 
quoted  from  this  homily  in  his  Epistola  ad  Beginas.    Nevertheless,  some 
critics  call  its  authenticity  in  question.     It  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
centuiy. 
•  Migne,  PP.  GrsBci,  t.  Ixv.  p.  681. 
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Tills  passage  reminds  of  another  Saint,  prominently  con-  Jj^jS^ 
nected  like  S.  Proclus  with  the  Nestorian  heresy.  That  Saint 
was  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Fathers  had  just 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  previous  to  the  first  session  of  the  Council, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon  before  them  all.  The  introduction 
has  been  partially  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman;  but  on  account  of 
its  importance,  wo  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Proclus,  depart 
from  our  resolution,  and  repeat  the  passage,  only  at  greater 
length.* 

''Hail  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  venerable  Treasure  of  the 
whole  world,  inextinguishable  Lamp,  Crown  of  virginity. 
Sceptre  of  orthodoxy,  indestructible  Temple,  chosen  Place  of 

Him  Who  knows  no  place.  Virgin  and  Mother Hail 

Thou,  Who  didst  contain  in  Thy  holy  and  virginal  Womb  the 
Uncontainable ;  Thou,  by  Whom  the  Trinity  is  glorified,  by 
Whom  the  precious  Cross  is  made  known  and  adored  in  all 
the  world;  by  Whom  heaven  is  made  glad,  by  Whom  Angels 
and  Archangels  rejoice ;  by  Whom  devils  are  put  to  flight ; 
by  Whom  the  tempter,  the  evil  one,  fell  from  heaven ;  by 
Whom  the  fallen  creature  is  received  up  into  heaven;  by 
Whom  the  whole  creation,  fettered  in  the  chains  of  an  insane 
idolatry,  has  come  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  by 
Whom  holy  baptism  is  given  to  them  that  believe,  by  Whom 
the  oil  of  gladness ;  by  Whom  churches  have  been  founded 
everywhere;  by  Whom  all  the  nations  are  brought  to 
penance !  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  By  Whom  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  shone  forth,  a  light  to  them  that  sat  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  by  Whom  Prophets 
prophesied;  by  Whom  Apostles  preached  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles ;  by  Whom  the  dead  are  raised  to  life ;  by  Whom 
Kings  reign,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  What 
man  is  there,  who  may  enumerate  the  multitudinous  graces  of 
Mary?  That  Virgin'^s  Womb!  0  miracle!  The  wonder 
strikes  me  dumb  with  amazement.'^ 

The  next  whom  we  shall  quote  is  S.  Basil  of  Selencia,  one  of  g.  Bma  of 
the  Fathers  present  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.     In  the 
homily,  from  w^hich  our  extracts  will  be  made,  he  frequently 

•  Labb.  Concilift,  t.  iii.  p.  1111. 
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compares  our  Lady  to,  the  virgin  earth, — free  as  yet  from  the 
curse, — out  of  which  Adam  was  formed;  and  no  metaphor 
could  more  strikingly  intimate  the  idea  of  Her  Immacolate 
Conception  than  this.  He  addresses  Her  too  in  this  wise : 
''  O  sacred  Womb,  Which  received  Grod ;  in  Which  the  hand- 
writing of  sin  was  torn  to  pieces/^*  He  exclaims^  "  ViThat 
gifts  sufficiently  worthy  of  Her  can  we  oflFer,  of  Whom  all 
earthly  things  are  unworthy?^'  He  calls  her  the  ''Ama- 
ranthine Paradise  of  chastity^' ;  "  Mediatrix  between  Grod  and 
man'' ;  "  Temple  truly  worthy  of  God'' ;  f  a^^d  he  bursts  out 
into  the  following  ardent  exclamation,  ''  O  all-holy  Virgin,  of 
Whom  he  who  says  all  that  is  venerable  and  glorious  errs  not 
from  the  truth,  but  fails  in  equalling  Thy  merit."J 
8.  James,  S.  Jamcs,  Bishop  of  Batnad  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  district  of 

BfttDiB.  Sarug,  joins  the  fifth  with  the  sixth  century.  He  is  always 
quoted  in  nearly  all  the  religious  books  of  the  Syrians  with 
S.  Ephrem,  and  is  called  "  the  flute  of  the  Spirit" ;  "  the 
Harp  of  the  Church  of  the  Faithful."  In  a  sermon  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  he  says,  "  If  any  stain 
or  defect  had  been  in  Her  soul  (the  Lord)  would  have  Bought 
out  another  Mother  for  Himself,  who  should  be  free  from  all 
sin."§ 

To  pass  on  to  the  sixth  century.  We  omit  a  very  pregnant 
passage  from  one  of  the  homilies  of  S.  Fulgent ius  of  Ruspe, 
because  it  has  been  already  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  two  witnesses.  S.  Sophro- 
nius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  illustrious  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  shall  be 

*  "^Q  yaarpbc  ayloQ  Kai  OtodqKOv  Iv  y  to  Ttjg  afiapTiac  duppdyii  \kip6ypa^ov» 
—Orat.  XXXIX.  in  Aiinunciat,  VM,  n.  4.     Migno,  PP.  Gr.  Ixxxv.  p.  437. 

t  IIoTa  TavTfjs  d^ia  SUtpa  wpocfviyKUffiEVy  ^c  ^<ttip  dva^ia  rd  tov  Kotrfiov 
uKavra  ; — (Ihidemf  p.  441.)  ...  6  duApavroQ  tijc  dyviiac  Tlapddiuro£  ,  .  . 
MKrirevovca  Gey  kqI  dv9piM»7roic  .  .  .  "Sabg  VTrdpxas  ovtwc  d^iMtoQ» — Ibidem^ 
n.  5,  p.  444. 

J  "Q  navayia  UapOive,  wtpl  ijQ  6  irdvra  Xtywv  aefivd  re  xal  Mo^a,  ott 
ciafiaprdvii  fikv  Ttjg  aXij0£tac,  dfiapTavsi  ci  rz/c  d^ag, — Ibid,  n.  6,  in  fine. 

§  "  Extat.  c.  xzvii.  n.  21,  p.  301,  t.  i.  Biblioth.  Orientalis  Clemonto-Vaticance 
Btudio  Simonis  Aesemani,  edit.  Eomeo,  1719."  Quoted  by  Piazza,  p.  207.  Cavo 
refers  this  author  to  the  eighth  century.  Aesemani  proves  that  he  was  bom 
A.D.  452.  Bowling,  an  Anglican,  in  his  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  PP.  assigns  to 
him  the  dato  A.D.  519. 
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our  first.  The  second  shall  be  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaito. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  quote  their  words,  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  treatise  of  this  century,  where  many 
of  the  symbols  from  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Fathers  were 
wont  to  interpret  of  our  Lady,  are  carefully  explained  of  Her, 
not  in  panegyric  or  in  a  book  of  devotion,  but  in  a  dogmatic 
dissertation.  We  allude  to  the  work  of  Vigilius  Tapsensis 
against  Eutyches.  The  explanations,  of  which  we  speak,  will 
be  found  in  the  third  book. 

To  begin  then  with  Sophronius.  In  his  synodical  letter  B.Sophro- 
which  he  addressed  to  Sergius,  the  heretical  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  he  speaks  of  ^'  Mary  the  holy,  and  illustrious, 
and  heavenly-minded,  and  free  from  all  stain  in  body,  and  soul, 
and  mind.^'*  And  again,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  speaks  of  our 
Lord,  as  ''the  Word  made  flesh  of  the  immaculate  virgin 
blood  of  the  all-holy  and  Lnmaculate  Virgin  Mary.^'f  Again, 
in  a  fragment  preserved  to  us,  and  published  in  the  Patres 
Apostolici  of  Cotelerius,  he  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  ''  the  most 
pure  and  altogether  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  God.'' J 
Once  more,  in:  a  sermon  on  the  Annunciation,  published  by 
Father  Ballerini  in  his  Sylloge,  he  introduces  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  as  addressing  our  Lady  in  this  wise :  "  Hail,  Mother 
of  supercelestial  joy  !  Hail,  Nurse  of  sublimest  joy  !  Hail, 
Metropolis  of  saving  gladness  !  Hail,  Joint  Cause  of  immortal 
joy  !  Hail,  Mystical  Inn  of  inefiable  joy  !  Hail,  Admirable 
Soil  of  imspeakable  joy  !  Hail,  altogether-blessed  Fountain 
of  unfailing  joy  I  Hail,  God-bearing  Heir-loom  of  eternal  joy  ! 
Hail,  most  flourishing  Plant  of  vivifying  joy  I  Hail,  unwedded 
Mother  of  God!  Hail,  Virgin  inviolate  after  parturition! 
Hail,  Vision  most  eminently  wonderful  of  all  wonders  !  Who 
can  declare  Thy  Glory  ?  Who  can  tell  the  wonder  that  Thou 
art  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  proclaim  Thy  greatness  ?  Thou  hast 
adorned  human  nature.     Thou  hast  surpassed  the  orders  of 

*  MapiaQ  r^c  ayiac  Kai  fatipag  Kai  BihfgovoQ  Kal  wavr^  tXevGipaQ  fto\v<r» 
fiaro£  Tov  Tt  Kard,  awfia  Kai  ^vxi^v  xai  iiavwav, — Migne,  PP.  Or,  Izxzvii. 
p.  316a 

t  'Kk  t&p  ovv  iLXpdvTiav  wapBtviK&v  aifiirtav  rifc  irapayiaf  Kai  dxpdvTov 
TlapBivov  Mapiat  6  Aoyoc  frapKmOiiQ. — Ihidenit  p.  8161. 

X  'H  irdvayvoQ  avrni  Kai  vavdxpovrog  UapQkvoc  8co/ii|rwp. — PP,  Apost,  t,  L 
p.  278,  nota.    Antyerpi®,  1686. 
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Angels.     Thou  hast  thrown  into  the  shade  the  brightness  of 
Ai-changels.     Thou  hast  shown  the  high  seats  of  the  Thrones 
to  be  beneath  Thee.     Thou  hast  put  down  the  height  of  the 
Dominations.   Thou  hast  outstripped  the  noblest  of  the  Princi- 
palities.    Thou  hast  weakened  the  strength  of  the  Powers. 
Thou  hast  come  foi-th  a  Virtue  more  powerful  than  the  Virtues. 
Thou  hast  surpassed  with  earthly  eyes  the  many-eyed  Cherubim. 
Thou  hast  ascended  with  the  Divinely  agitated  wings  of  Thy 
soul  above  the  six-winged  Seraphim.     Thou  hast^  lastly,  far 
surpassed  every  creaturoj  inasmuch  as  Thou  shinest  with  a 
purity  above  every  creature,  and  didst  receive  within  Theo 
the   Creator  of  all' creatures,  and  didst  bear  Him  in   Thy 
womb,   and  didst   give   Him  birth,   and   hast   alone  of  all 
creation  become  Mother  of  God.''* 
8.  AoMtA-  The  second  is  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaito,  who  thus  writes :t — 

biniiita.  "And  who  (tell  me,  I  pray),  whether  of  men  or  devils  will 

dare  to  say,  that  She,  who  is  of  the  same  essence  with  God, 
as  regards  the  flesh,  is  not  after  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Him,  Who  was  born  of  Her?  For  how  is  She  Mother  of 
such  a  Son,  if  She  bear  not  in  Herself  whole  and  unbroken 
the  image  of  Her  offspring  V 
MddJJTSSI^       Who  can  be  so  blinded  with  prejudice  as  not  to  perceive 

*  S.  Sophronii  Orat.  II.  in  SS.  Deiparso  Annnntiationem.  Ballerini,  Syllogei 
pare  2«'%  p.  62. 

lU'  ....  XaipoiQy  u»  X^P"C  ^'/C  iirovpapiov  ytvvijTpia'  xacpoiCy  w  X^P<^£  '''Ic 
vwfQTunjQ  ftattvTpia'  xaipotg,  oi  x^P^S  ^HQ  9*>»Tiiplov  ftiiTpoirdkiQ'  x*^'po*Ct  ^ 
XopoQ  ri/t*  ttOavdrov  vapalrw  x'^'po^C  ^  X^'f  "C  '"'/C  oXerroi;  fxvariKhv  Karay^yioV 
XaipoiCt  u»  XT^C  '■'ilC  dppfirov  d^tdyaffroQ  apovpa'  x<*(P<"Cr  w  X^'P^C  ^C 
aptvffrov  vrjyij  irafifiaK&pKrroi;'  x^^'potc,  w  x^pac  rijc  i-'idiov  Otofopop  rcift^Xiov* 
XalpoiQf  w  x^P"ii  ''VC  Z^owapoxov  ^vt6p  fvOaXkffrarov  x^^P^'Cy  «  Qiov  "hlrirtip 
avvfi^iVTi'  x°''P^*Si  *^  UapOivf  fiird  tokop  atruXijre*  xaipocc,  w  vdpTtap  trapaioKup 
vapado^oTarop  Oia^a.  Tig  aov  ^pdoat  tijv  dyXaXnv  cvi'i)<rtTai ;  TtQtrov  ^cipac  to 
Bavpa  To\fitjau€  ;  Tig  vov  cqpt'^ai  Oap<n)(rH  to  fiiytOoQi  'Ai/Opiuirwv  ri)v  ^vrrcy 
iKofffiTifragy  *Ayyt\(iiP  Tdg  TaKfic  J'li'iicijifcti-,  twp  'ApxayyiXtav  rdc  ^wrauyiiac 
dnUpvylfac*  tS»p  Opdvup  Tdg  vpotcpiag,  dtvTfpag  trov  dTTfSft^ag'  t&p  JLvpiOTtiTwv 
Tb  i'i(/oc  ifffiiKpVPag*  twp  *Apxi»»p  Tag  Ka9rjyi)(rug  wpoiSpa/Jitg'  tSp  'E^ov^cwv 
TO  cOipog  tjptvpiatrag'  tS»p  Avpdfiiiup  ^vpafnaTipa  wpoiXiiXvOag  dvpafiig'  t6  twk 
Xtpovfitfi  iroXvSpfiaTop  ytjtvoig  6<f.9a\nolg  vmpffiaXig'  t6  twp  Scpa^i/i  c|airre- 
pvyov  if^xW  9iOKivi\Toig  VTtpoXg  i»jrfp)3*/3ijKaf  Kal  ndarig  vTrtpkcx^g  Ttig  jcri <r(wc» 
itg  ird<nig  irXlov  Trjg  KTiffeutg  xaOapoTriri  \dfi7rov<ra,  Kal  rbp  vutrrig  Krioriji' 
Ss^afxirrj  Trjg  KTictwg,  Kal  tovtop  Kvo^opovtra  Kal  TiKTovaa,  Kai  Otov  Mi/rijp  Ik 
wdfffig  yiyeppriptPfi  Tijg  Kri<nu)g, 

t  In  Iloxeemeron,  1.  vi.    Migno,  Izzxix.  p.  G93G. 
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in  those  quotations,  borrowed  from  successive  centuries,  an  mwitoftiw 
Apostolic  tradition,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  least  ida^ 
heterodox  conception  of  Mary  professed  by  Protestants,  as 
heaven  is  from  earth?  Voices  reach  us  from  Syria, — ^from 
diflFerent  parts  of  Africa, — from  Mesopotamia, — ^from  Phoenicia, 
— ^from  Milan,  Constantinople, — from  Jerusalem, — ^from  the 
shores  of  the  Tiber, — from  Mount  Sinai, — from  Eome, — from 
Lyons, — which,  one  and  all,  conspire  in  ascribing  to  Mary  an 
immaculate  purity  of  soul,  mind,  and  body ; — a  solitary  pre- 
eminence in  God's  creation  of  grace.  The  similitudes  which 
they  employ,  have  a  wondrous  identity.  Types  are  borrowed 
everywhere  from  the  Old  Testament  of  all  that  is  most  holy  and 
most  singular  in  Divine  Benediction.  The  expressions  which 
all  these  Fathers  concur  in  adopting, — the  ideas  which  they 
spread  in  every  place  of  their  habitation, — contain  within  them 
the  germ,  at  least,  of  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. She  is  that  virgin  earth,  out  of  which  Adam  was  formed  ;^ 
earth,  which  was  still  fresh  from  the  solemn  blessing  of  its 
Creator; — earth,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  condemned,  because 
of  Adam's  sin,  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  She  is  the 
incorruptible  wood,  out  of  which  the  great  ark  of  our  salvation 
was  formed.  No  blasting  breath  of  the  fall  had  rotted  it; 
no  worm  of  concupiscence  had  pierced  its  virginal  incorruption. 
She  is  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  watered  with  celestial  dew,  while 
the  rest  of  the  earthly  creation  was  withered  up  with  a  drought 
of  grace.  She  mounts,  with  the  acclaiming  voice  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Church,  above  Angels  and  Archangels,  above 
Thrones,  Dominations,  and  Principalities ;  above  Powers  and 
Virtues ;  above  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  Doctors  of  East  and 
West  place  Her  on  the  pinnacle  of  creation.  The  tongue  of 
Patriarchs  and  Doctors  fails  them,  when  they  would  attempt 
to  sound  Her  praises.  Examine  the  picture  well,  take  in  its 
background,  study  each  finishing  stroke  of  the  pencil.  And 
then  put  before  you,  as  the  original,  one  who  has  been  blighted, 
(let  it  be  but  for  an  instant,  it  matters  little,)  with  the  curse  of 
original  sin.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  has  been  upon  her  soul ; 
she  has  been  once  at  enmity  with  God,  "  a  child  of  wrath'* 
deprived  of  sanctifying  grace ;  the  dark  mark  of  Adam,  omen 

2  E 
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of  evil,  on  her.  Who  would  "be  able  to  repress  a  smile  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  like  to  the  incorruptible  wood  of  the 
ark ;  like  to  the  virgin  earth  of  innocent  Paradise ;  or  higher^ 
beyond  power  of  created  idea  or  speech,  than  Angels,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim?  What  a  triumph  to  the  devils!  What  a 
dishonour  to  the  choirs  of  heaven  I  What  an  insult  to  the 
Divine  Son  of  Mary ! — a  triumph  to  the  devils,  because  one 
who  had  once  been  stained  by  their  mark  of  victory  was  raised 
to  thehighest  rank  in  creation;  a  dishonour  to  the  sinless  Angels, 
because  their  constituted  Queen  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
taint  of  sin ;  an  insult  to  the  Son,  because  an  infamy  to  the 
Mother.  The  idea  then  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception  was 
latent,  yet  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  But 
for  a  time  She,  guided  as  ever  by  the. Holy  Spirit,  was  occu- 
pied with  the  definition  of  more  important  mysteries.  She 
was  indelibly  fixing  in  Her  creed  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarnation,  amid  the  terrible  conflict  of 
sects  and  heresies.  She  needed  a  time  of  religious  peace  and 
stillness,  that  She  might  be  able  to  fix  the  place  of  the  Bright 
Morning  Star  in  the  new  Heaven,  Yet  the  Divinely-revealed 
idea  was  there,  and  soon  began  to  show  its  stem  above  the 
earth.  In  the  East  it  appeared  the  earliest ;  for  the  East  was 
nearest  to  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  and  Ephesos ;  and 
a  plant  grows  quickest  in  its  own  native  soil.  During  the  fifth 
century,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another,  the  Feast  of 
the  Conception  came  to  bo  observed.  Its  observance  began 
to  spread  in  many  parts  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies. In  the  Western  Church,  hymns,  written  in  honour  of 
the  mystery,  begin  to  appear,  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  celebration  of  the  Festival 
is  found  at  Cremona  in  the  eighth ;  began  in  England  in  the 
eleventh,  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Anselm;  and  was  observed, 
it  is  thought,  at  an  earlier  date  in  Spain.  Thence  it  began  to 
creep  into  France,  and  so  onward  to  the  rest  of  the 
Churches. 

The  idea  was  now  stamiDcd  too  prominently  on  the  Church's 
ritual,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many,  not  to  attract  the  attention 
that  was  its  due.     It  was  not,  indeed,  destined  to  encounter 
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the  assaults  of  heresiarchs^  or  to  become  the  theme  of  (Ecu- 
menical Councils.  But  the  Divine  Ideas^  when  incarnate, 
must,  like  Confessors  and  Martyrs,  pass  through  the  crucible. 
And  the  time  was  apt.  The  School,  as  it  is  called,  had  just 
arisen  in  the  Church;  and  its  Doctors  saw  at  once  this  work 
before  them.  The  new  doctrine  and  devotion  must  bo  tested 
by  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  by  the  principles  of  Christian 
philosophy,  to  try  its  strength,  and  enable  it  to  strike  root  yet 
deeper  and  wider.  And,  at  first,  it  seemed  to  fare  ill  beneath 
the  process.  Its  terminology  was  as  yet  undefined;  and 
the  greatest  names  in  the  new  Schools  were  supposed  to  be 
condemning  it,  while  they  were  rejecting  something  else 
quite  distinct  and  independent.  It  then  began  to  excite  the 
warmest  controversy  within  the  Church's  bosom.  Great 
Doctors  rose  up  to  be  its  champions.  But  a  whole  order, — 
illustrious  by  its  sanctity,  evangeUcal  zeal,  and  profound 
learning, — deceived  by  a  legitimate,  nay,  most  praiseworthy 
reverence  for  the  supposed  authority  of  the  most  consummate 
Theologian  that  the  Church  has  ever  seen,  its  own  Angehc 
Doctor, — set  itself  against  the  doctrine.  Though  even  in  that 
order  there  were  not  a  few  exceptions  to  the  common  rule. 

Scotus,  the  great  Franciscan,  arose  in  its  defence,  and 
gathered  to  himself,  besides  his  own  order,  the  Universities  of 
Europe.  It  now  began  to  show  its  strength.  Yet  argument 
after  argument  was  produced  against  it  by  Dominican  Theo- 
logians. And  we  marvel  greatly  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Dr. 
Pusey,  in  his  anxiety  to  heap  up  all  that  he  could  against  the 
dogma,  now  that  the  Church  has  made  it  an  article  of  faith, 
should  not  have  borrowed  from  some  of  those  old  foUos  of  the 
past,  the  erudition  that  ho  needed.  He  might  have  brought  it 
out,  with  a  few  renovating  touches  of  his  own.  Ho  might, — as 
he  has  done  before, — ignore  all  the  multitudinous  answers  that 
have  been  given, — all  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  which 
have  been  common-places  for  generations ;  and  astonish  the 
Protestant  world  with  the  weight  of  his  Catholic  authorities. 
Yes,  such  was  the  process  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  It 
was  opposed;  it  grow.  Time  went  on;  and  soon  it  was 
received  under  the  special  protection  of  the   Popes.    The 
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faithful  began  to  gather  round  it^  in  ever-increasing  crowds ; 
all  that  opposed  it^  of  science^  or  supposed  Biblical  and 
Patristic  authority,  fell  away,  destroyed  by  its  own  native 
vitality  and  Divine  Power.  Soon  its  opponents  were  reduced 
to  silence  by  the  voice  of  authority.  The  belief  and  devotion 
began  to  acquire  a  Catholic  extension;  and  its  former 
adversaries  were  to  be  now  seen  among  its  most  strennons 
defenders.  The  seed  has  grown  into  a  great  tree,  whose 
branches  cover  the  earth.  At  length,  there  was  a  time  of  peace. 
No  new  heresy  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  Sanctuary;  and 
the  voice  of  Peter  is  heard  once  more  in  His  own  Basilica. 
The  contest  is  over ;  the  development  is  complete.  Mary  has 
triumphed.  The  Immaculate  Conception  is  at  last  an  article 
of  faith. 

"  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes.'* 
"This  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  let  us  be 
glad  and  rejoice  therein.'^* 


§  9. 

The  work  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  is  now  complete. 
Our  object  has  been,  not  to  prove,  but  to  explain  the  doctrine 
of  which  we  have  been  treating ;  and  to  remove  difficulties  out 
of  the  way,  which  have  been  industriously  planted  in  the 
path  of  those,  who  are  seeking  their  way  to  the  one  Sanctuary 
of  Truth,  We  wanted  those  who  are  without,  to  understand 
at  least,  what  is  meant  by  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We 
wished  to  dispel  errors  and  misconceptions,  and  to  leave 
minds  free  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgement.  If  we  have 
removed  one  difficulty,  or  excited  one  yearning  towards  the 
only  Home  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  raised  one  doubt,  through- 
out this  volume,  as  to  the  claims  of  Protestantism  and  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  in  particular; — if  we  have  increased 
ever  so  little,  in  the  minds  of  any,  a  true  and  Catholic  devotion 
towards  Her  Who,  after  God,  is  the  dearest  to  the  heart  of 

•  Ps.  cxvii.  23,  24. 
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the  faitliful ; — if,  in  a  word,  we  have  in  any  way  been  instrn- 
mental  in  promoting  God's  greater  Glory,  and  the  spread  of 
His  holy  Church;  may  She,  Who  never  forgets  the  smallest 
and  nnworthiest  offering  of  love,  deign  to  receive  the  work, 
with  the  labour  which  it  has  cost,  as  an  affectionate  return  of 
humble  gratitude  from  one  who  owes  to  Her  Intercession,  (as 
indeed,  who  does  not  ?)  graces  by  which  he  has  been  saved 
from  doubt  and  schism,  and  brought,  some  long  time  since, 
into  the  Haven  of  peace  and  rest. 


L.  D.  S. 


APPENDIX   A. 


We  have  thought  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to  throw  into  an  appen- 
dix a  collection  of  passages  from  some  of  the  Theologians,  who  maintain 
with  Saarez,  that  oar  Lady  was  hy  nature  included  in  the  common 
dehiium,  bnt  was  rescued  from  it  hy  the  preventing  grace  of  Grod.  Manj 
more  might  of  course  be  added  :  but  the  following  catena  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  give  the  highest  probability  to  a  doctrine,  which  appears  to 
be  so  clearly  handed  down  by  the  Fathers,  and  universally  maintained 
by  the  ante-Tridentine  Scholastics.  The  passages  quoted  will  also  inci- 
dentally confirm  other  points  of  section  the  sixth,  in  which  we  have 
drawn  out  at  length  the  differences  declared  to  exist  between  the  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  and  that  of  Mary. 

Vasquez. 
In  3™  p,  disp.  cxvi.  c.  5,  nn,  50,  51. 

**  Observandum  est,  debitum  hoc  contrahendi  peccatum  origiuis  non 
esse  destinationcm  divina9  voluntatis  ad  contrahendam  iUud;  aliocjuin 
B.  Virgo  nullum  debitum  contraxisset,  cum  ex  divina  voluntate  non  fuerit 
ad  contrahendum  peccatum,  sed  potias  ad  sanctificationem  destinata; 
neque  esse  dignitatem  propriam  ejus,  qui  peccato  obnoxius  est,  per  quam 
ipse  dignus  dicatur ;  haec  enim  dignitas  oriri  deberet  ex  aliquo  defectu 
priori  existeute  in  eodem :  nullus  autem  defectus  est  in  posteris  Adas, 
qui  sit  prior  dobito  contrahendi  peccatum,  imo  neque  prior  ipso  peccato, 
ut  1.  Q.  d.  132,  c.  4,  probavimus.  Est  igitur  debitum  hoc  in  posteris  Ada> 
relatio  qurodam  passive  respicicns  meritum  primi  parentis ;  nam  qucmad- 
modum  ille  i)er  peccatum  suum  dignfe  meruit,  ut  posteris  justitia  trans- 
fundenda  denegaretur  et  ita  in  peccato  nascerentur;  sic  etiam  ipsi  sub 
hac  dignitate  meriti  primi  parentis  comprehensi  sunt,  ut  considerata 
eomm  conceptione,  et  origine,  quam  ducunt  ex  primo  parente,  ob  meritum 
illius  digne  privarcntur  justitia,  et  ita  ea  privati  peccatum  originis  con- 
traherent,  nisi  aliunde  gratuita  voluntate  Dei  liberarentur.  Esse  igitur 
aliquem  talis  propaginis,  et  originis,  ut  virtute  illius,  nisi  impedimentum 
adesset,  conciperetur,  et  esset  in  peccato,  idem  est,  quod  in  se  ipso  debitum 
peccati  contrahere,  sen  obnoxium  peccato  esse. 

"  Hinc  autem  sequitur,  B.Yirginem  non  solum  in  memento  conceptionis 
sanctificari  potuisse,  et  simul  obnoxiam  esse  debito  contrahendi  peccati, 
sed  etiam  toto  reliquo  tempore  consideratara  ex  se,  et  origine  sua  huic 
debito  obnoxiam  fuisse." 
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Cabd.  Bellabminus. 

T,  iv.   Sectinda   Controv.    Generalis,   I.  iv.   c.   16,  p.   329, 
ed.  Ingohtadii,  1601. 

"  Secundo,  profert  testlmonia  ilia,  quso  omnes  homines  in  peccaio 
constituunt.  Bom.  v.  In  quo  omnes  peccaverunt.  1  Cor.  xv.  In  Adam 
omiics  moi'iuntur.  Ephcs.  ii.  Eramns  natura  filii  irm,  sicutf  ^'c, 
Respondeo,  non  negamus  B.  Virginem  in  Adamo  peccassc,  eo  modo  quo 
peccare  poterat,  quae  nondum  erat,  nisi  in  potentia,  ac  per  hoc  obnoxiam 
fiiisBe,  nt  qnando  actu  esse  inciperct,  re  ipsa  in  se  peccatum  haberet. 
Tamen  addimus,  pneventam  ftiissc  singulari  gratia,  ac  privilegio  Dei,  ut 
fiimnl  ct  esse,  et  jnsta  esse  incipcret. 

"  Neqne  illnd  negamus,  eandcm  Yirgincm  in  Adamo  esse  mortnam.  Hoc 
est,  propter  Ada)  peccatum  mortis  debitum  contraxisse  et  solvisse.  Nani 
etiampi  in  primo  sua)  creationis  instanti  anima  ejus  per  gratiam  a  ];)eccaii 
macula  liberata  fait,  redemptionem  tamen  corporis  non  continub  habait, 
qucmadmodnm  nos  omnes,  serins  quidem,  quam  B.  Virgo,  a  peccato 
originali  liberati  sumus,  et  tamen  renovati  spiritu  mentis  nostns  adhnc 
redemptionem  corporis  expectamus,  et  ideo  morti  ct  aerumnis  atque 
calamitatibus  subjecti  sumus,  qua)  ex  peccato  primi  hominis  in  genns 
humanum  rcdundanmt. 

"  Denique  non  negamus,  B.  Yirginem  natura  fui^se  filiam  ira),  sed  addi- 
mus gratia  semper  fuisse  filiam  misericordiop.  Ex  natura  enim  cormpta 
parentum  suonmi  quid  ha}reditare  potuisset,  nisi  corruptionem  P  placuit 
tamen  Deo,  sic  cam  in  benedictionibus  dulccdinis  pnevcnire,  ut  nunqnam 
esset  peccatrix,  ([uod  postulabat  natura,  sed  semper  esset  justa,  quod 
gratia  conferebat. 

"  Tertio,  objiciunt  alii  verba  ilia  B.  Pauli  2  ad  Corinth,  v.  Si  unus  pro 
omnibus  martuus  csf,  ergo  omnes  mortui  snnty  et  pro  omnihis  moHuus  est 
Christus.  Rcspondeo,  concedimus,  beatam  Virginem  aliquo  modo  mor- 
tnam esse  morto  peccati  (de  hac  enim  morte  sine  dubitationo  Apostolus 
loquitur)  ut  ctiam  verum  sit,  pro  ipsa  vivificanda,  ut  pro  caiteris  omnibus 
mortuuni  esse  Christum.  Ca3terum  mortua  dicitur  Virgo  beata  quod 
obnoxia  fuerit  morti,  et  nccessario  moritura  ex  vi  buw  generationis,  nisi 
earn  gratia  pntvcnissct." 


rETAvius. 
Do  Incanuxlione,  L  xiv.  c.  8,  n.  {K 

"  Caiterum  ut  ea,  qua)  de  B.  Virgine  particulatim  affirmat,  rcgala)  iati 
consentanea,  breviter  exponam :  imprimis  assent,  peccati  origin  alia  ex- 
pertem  fuisse ;  cujus  contrahendi  necessitatem  liabuit  ex  congressu  viri 
ac  mulieris,  nisi  gratia  snpernaiuralls  prarvenisset  casuminhoc  originalis 
calpm  prcecipitium..  Itaque  debitum,  ut  vocant,  iiicurrendi  peccati  illius 
habuisso  sanctissimam  Dei  genitricem,  mcrito  Gersoniiw  existimat  frugi 
ac  prudens  Theologus." 
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Becanus. 
Summa,  de  Incamaiione,  c,  xxviii.  Q.  1,  nil.  6,  15. 

"  B.  Virgo  peccavit  quidem  in  Adamo :  et  ex  yi  snsd  conceptionis  fuit 
obnoxia,  ut  contrahcrct  peccalnm  originale :  non  tamen  contraxit  illud 
peccatnm,  eo  qnod  per  divinam  gratiam  fderit  prsBservata.  Prima  pars 
probatur  ex  illo  Boman.  v.  12.  In  quo  omnes  peceaverunt  Item  ex  eo, 
quod  Christos  sit  redemptor  totius  humani  generis.  Secnnda  sequitar 
ex  priori,  quia  si  peccavit  in  Adamo,  ergo  hoc  ipso,  quod  ex  Adamo  per 
naturalem  generationem  nata  est,  habuit  debitum  contrahendi  peccatum 
originale  ab  Adamo.    .     .     . 

**  Ad  primum  argumentum  contrarium  patet  solutio  ex  dictis :  Nam 
B.  Virgo  peccavit  quidem  in  Adamo  et  in  eo  mortua  fuit;  non  tamen  v\ 
se  contraxit  peccatum  originale,  quia  in  ipso  conceptionis  instanti  per 
gratiam  sanctilicautcm  pncscrvata  est.  Ad  secundum,  Christus  fuit 
universalis  redemptor  omnium  hominum,  et  sua  rcdemptione  effecit,  ut 
B.  Virgo  non  contrahcrct  in  so  peccatum  originale,  ad  quod  contra- 
hendum  erat  obnoxia.  Hie  modus  redimendi  est  nobilissimus.  Ad 
tertium,  poena)  pcccati  fuerunt  in  B.  Virgine,  quia  peccaverat  in  Adamo." 

De  Valentia. 
In  a",  diq).  ii»,  Q,  1,  puncL  2,  col  440. 

"  Tertio  bine  etiam  est  certum ;  neque  a  dehifo  incurrendi  peccatum  ori- 
ginale fnisse  B.  Virginem  liberatam :  quandoquidem  id  debitum  aunexum 
est  cami  humana3  ordinaria  via  ex  Adamo  propagatas,  sicnt  supra  expli- 
cavimus.  Itaque  recte  Cajetanus  in  opusculo  dc  Conceptione  B.  Virginia 
cap.  3,  affirmat,  ornnino  esse  certum,  quod  B.  Virgo  contraxerit  hoc 
dehiium  incurrendi  peccatum,  at<|ue  adeo  etiam  illam  infedloneni  camis, 
quo)  ut  supra  diximus,  continetur  hoc  ipso  debito :  neque  posse  hoc  ipsum 
negari  absque  hajresi,  cum  iilioqui  sequeretur,  B.  Virginem  minimb  fuisse 
redemptam  per  Christum,  ut  infra  magis  patebit.  An  autem  fnerit  etiam 
beata  Virgo  liberata  a  peccati  fomite,  qui  numeratur  inter  ea,  qua?  consc- 
quuntur  peccatum  originale,  videbimus  puncto  4. 

"  Quarto  certum  est  B.  Virginem,  si  a  peccato  originali  prseservata 
fuit,  ne({uac{uam  fuisse  ab  eo  immunem,  quantum  fuit  ex  tnodo  ordinario 
8na3  Conceptionis,  sed  solum  per  gratiam  singularis  cujusdam  privilegii ; 
quo  scilicet  obtinuerit,  ut  peccatum  originale,  quod  alioqui  debebat  in- 
currerc,  non  incurrerit. 

"  Qninto  consecjuenter  est  certum,  si  B.  Virgo  ab  originali  peccato  fuit 
immunis,  cam  longe  inferiori  modo  ab  eo  fuisse  immunem  quam  fuit 
Christus  Dominus.  Nam  Is  ex  modo  ipso  sua)  conceptionis,  quo  scilicet 
non  per  rationem  seminalcm  ex  Adam,  sed  ex  Spiritu  sancto  conceptns 
est,  et  ob  id  etiam  quod  fuit  simul  Dcus  et  homo,  cartiit  prorsus  et 
carere  dehuit  omni  peccato,  ut  patet  ex  dictis  disputatione  pnecedenti, 
qua;st.  15,  puncto  2.  Beata  autem  Virgo  ex  modo  conceptionis  bucd 
peccatum  originale  incurrere  debuit,  ut  anteli  dictum  est." 
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Pkebovs. 
De  ImmaeulcUo  Ooneeptu,  parte  i*,  c.  tv.  §  1,  p.  86. 

**  Coronidis  gratia  et  illad  odjicimTUi  ex  objectit  teztibiis  id  nnnm  efrinci, 
qnod  piffi  senteiitiaB  adstipnlafcores  hand  qnidem  infidantar,  beatam 
nempe  Yirginem  per  se  obnoziam  originali  cnlp®  extitisse,  ejii8q[ae  debiti 
contraliendi  obli^^tione  obeirictam  ex  natarali  per  Adam  generatbne 
fnisse,  cnjus  yi  earn  incurrisset,  nisi  ab  ilia  prsesenti  Dei  prsBsidio  fbiflae 
liberata.  Atque  ita  perbello  omnia,  qusD  e  Scriptnris  nti  contraria  pro- 
ferri  solcnti  cnm  pia  senteniia  componnntnr." 
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The  following  is  the  exact  transcript  of  llic  deed  of  gift,  as  it  has  been 
pnblished  by  Father  Ballerini  in  his  Sylloge  :  — 

"In  noie  see  et  indinidne  Trinitatis.  Anno  aL  Iiicarnacione  doni 
nostri  Jehu  Xti  milcximo  qnadrageximo  septimo  Indiciono  decima 
quinta  menseXbri  in  festo  see  et  immaculate  concopcionis  bcate  Virginis 
Mario  Matris  eindem  Dei  et  doni  nostri  Jehu  Xti. 

"  Ego  Ugo  de  Snmmo  filins  Uspinelli  comitis  gratia  dei  see  Marie 
Matris  de  cremona  ex  ordine  cardine  primus  presbiter  scholasticns  et 
bibliothecarins  qui  professo  sum  ex  nacione  mea  lege  uiuere  longobar- 
dorum  p.  presens  presentibas  dixi :  dnm  homo  a  deo  condito  et  a  Xto 
iesu  redempto  uiuit  in  hoc  seculo  felix  erit  si  pro  uita  etema  faciet  sibi 
thesauros  de  perituris  bins  uite  bonis  nt  eternam  pro  terrenis  accipiat  mer- 
cedem  cum  eum  dominus  de  hoc  seculo  migrare  iusserit.  idcoque  ego  qui 
supra  Ugo  de  summo  see  Marie  Matris  cremone  de  ordine  cardinali 
presbiter  primus  scholasticus  et  bibliothccario  prouideo  hordinare  et  iudi- 
care  ut  ab  isto  die  festo  see  et  immaculate  conceptionis  beate  dei  ge- 
netricis  Marie  in  ante  et  in  perpetuum  mea  tera  cum  casa  et  horto  et 
campis  et  uinca  et  omnia  superabente,  quam  habere  uideor  in  loco  et 
fimdo  qui  dicitur  BORLENGA  ultra  padum  sit  ct  maneat  in  iuro  et 
potcstate  oraculi  mei  iuris  quod  uidetur  esse  et  est  extructum  et  edifica- 
tum  in  loco  et  fundo  qui  dicitur  PLEBS  OCTOUILLAEUM  ultra 
padum  in  finibus  see  hujus  cremonensis  ecclie  et  epatus  et  insuper  idem 
oraculum  iuris  mei  cum  dicta  terra  in  ea  et  casa  et  horto  et  campis  et 
uinea  et  onibus  superabente  pro  mea  pietate  et  deuotione  et  pro  remedio 
aie  mee  et  parcntum  meor  b.  m.  iam  dicti  Uspinelli  comitis,  et  n.  f.  hilde- 
garde  palauicine  de  castro  lauro  ultra  padum  ab  isto  di  festo  in  ante  do 
dono  et  transfero  in  dominium  ius  et  potcstatem  uenerabl  fratrum  meor 
cardinum  de  ord'ne  jam  dicte  ecclie  see  Marie  Matris  de  ista  ciuitate  cre- 
mone ut  in  perpetuum  maneat  iuris  et  potestam  supradicte  ecclie  Matris  et 
uenerablium  fratrum  meorum  qui  pro  tempore  fucrint  de  ordine  cardinali 
eiusdem  see  Marie  Matris.  Coerit  ei  terre  mee  cum  iam  dictis  omnibus 
superabente  et  pertinentibus  suis  a  mane  et  a  meridie  magnifici  fratris 
mei  Thebaldi  de  summo  comitis  a  sero  et  a  monte  idem  flumcn  padus. 
Uolo  autem  ut  iam  dicta  mater  mea  n.  f.  Hildegarde  Palauicina  illustris 
et  honoranda  femina  quoadusque  illi  Deus  uiuere  concesserit  abeat  omni 
anno  omnes  fructus  quos  iam  dicti  uenerbles  fratres  mei  do  ordine 
cardali  see  Marie  Matris  cremone  perccperint  de  integra  uinea  que  est 
plantata  et  culta  super  ipsa  tera  mea  in  iam  dicto  loco  et  fundo  qui 
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dicitar  borlcnga.  IJolo  insuper  ut  iam  dicti  nenbles  firaires  mei  de  ordine 
cardinc  huiaa  see  Marie  Matris  de  ac  ciuitate  cremone  hordinent  fieri 
intra  spatium  dnomin  annorom  ab  ac  ipsa  festiuitate  compntandnm 
unam  nobilem  et  pulcram  statuam  de  ligno  incomptibili  sine  de  xnarmore 
pro  eodem  oraculo  qne  representet  imaginem  eiusdem  see  Mario  matris 
nostre  coronate  dnodecim  stellis  in  cnins  ampla  sapemeste  sint  sol  et 
lona  et  snb  pedlbns  eius  abcnte  antiqunm  serpentem  cni  in  paradise 
terestri  a  deo  dictnm  est :  inimicitias  ponam  inter  te  et  mnlierem  et 
semen  tnnm  et  semen  illins ;  ipsa  contcret  caput  tnnm  et  tu  insidiaberis 
calcanco  eiuA.  Uolo  antem  nt  serpens  ita  sit  sculptus  ut  fmstra  uims 
inermis  uideatnr  uomere  ct  nequissimum  eius  caput  sic  beata  Uirgo  forti 
pede  conterat  nti  decet  illam  que  gratia  iilii  ab  originali  labe  anticipata 
redemptione  presemata  semper  fuit  tarn  anima  tarn  corpore  integra  ct 
immaculata,  insnper  hordino  ut  omni  anno  in  festiuitate  imaculato  con- 
oeptionis  beate  Marie  Matris  Dei  in  eodem  oraculo  in  missa  accendator 
pharum  et  tota  die  ardeaut  duodecim  Inminaria  et  canatur  tropns. 

"  Actum  in  aede  canonica  see  Mario  maioris  cremone  die  mense  anno 
ut  supra. 

"  ^  Sgo  Ugo  de  summo  g.  d.  presbiter  primus  scholasticus  et  biblio- 
thecario  see  Marie  matris  de  ordino  cardinalis." 
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We  had  in  this  essay  restricted  oar  investigations,  as  regards  the  mind 
of  the  Ghnrch  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Ood,  to 
the  first  six  centnries.  The  peculiar  notions  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
principally  written  suggested  this  limitation.  They  have  practically 
restricted  the  Ghnrch's  infallibility  to  that  time ;  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  their  authorities  are  not  agreed,  where  precisely  the  line  of 
demarcation  takes  place. 

There  seems,  therefore,  all  the  more  reason  to  supply  the  general  reader 
with  some  extracts  from  those  magnificent  contributions  to  the  common 
tradition,  which  have  been  collected  and  published  in  his  Sylloge  by 
Father  Ballerini. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  names  occur  again.  We  have  preferred 
to  preserve  the  order  of  quotations,  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
Sylloge ;  as  reference  to  the  work  itself  will  be  thereby  rendered  more 
easy. 

The  tradition,  which  is  handed  down  in  these  sermons^  will  be  seen  to 
be  wholly  that  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

TRANSLATIONS  PEOM  BALLERINL 

I. — John  Bp.  op  Eubcba  {A  J).  7^),  on  the  Conception, 

§  II.  "  Now  if  this  great  prophet  of  GJod  had  occasion  thus  to  deplore  P.  «'• 
his  own  want  of  ability,  what  must  I  do  P — I  whose  tongue  and  lips, 
whose  heart  and  every  sense  are  unequal  to  the  task  before  me,  unless 
thou  thyself,  who  art  wholly  without  a  stain  {irayaxpavTt)^  assist  me." 

§  X.  "  •     .     •     The  first  of  all  the  especial  feasts  is  that  on  which  P.  87. 
Joachim    and    Anna    received   the    glad    tidings    of    the    generation 
(yivvriaiwi)  of  Maiy — of  the  all-immaculate  {wayaxpavTov), — of   the 
Mother  of  God ;    and  next  in  order  comes  the  feast  of  her  most  august 
birthday : — first  her  Conception,  then  her  Nativity."     .    •    • 

$  XI.  "  The  appointed  time  beiug  now  at  hand,  it  was  fitting  that  P.  as. 
all  justice  should  be  fulfilled.    Wherefore,  whilst  Joachim  was  praying 
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cm  the  monntain,  and  Anna  was  bewailing  her  lot  at  home,  the  latter 
went  forth  from  her  house  and  entered  into  her  garden,  there  to  gain 
some  respite  from  ber  sorely  oppressive  grief:  and,  behold,  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  by  her  and  said, '  Anna,  Anna !  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
prayer,  and  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  child,  and  thy  offspring  shall 
be  illustrious  throughout  •  the  whole  world.  Grieve  not,  Anna  :  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb  shall  put  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  those  who  bring 
forth  in  sorrow :  for  she  is  the  one  of  whom  all  the  prophets  have  prophe- 
sied, and  through  whom  they  have  looked  for  salvation.  Oh,  blessed  are 
ye,  Joachim  and  Anna ;  yet  verily  more  blessed  is  She  who  is  to  be  bom 
of  you.'     Thus  spoke  the  angel  to  them. 

"  *  Oh,  Juda !  keep  thy  festivals ' — not  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  those  of  the  New :  this,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  law — ^the 
beginning  of  the  new  ark  destined  to  enclose  a  God  (Oeohoxov)  formed  in 
the  womb  of  Anna,  and  sprung  from  the  root  of  Juda,  Jesse,  and  David. 
For  saith  the  prophet — '  Li  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  that  is  fallen :  and  I  will  boild  up  what  has  been  destroyed.* 
(Amos  ix.  11.) 

"  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  David  is  raised  up  in  the  conception  and 
creation  of  this  his  daughter.  For  she  is  the  one  with  reference  to 
whom  Jacob  first  of  all  blessed  Juda,  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
'  Juda,  thee  shall  thy  brethren  praise.'    (Gen.  zlix.  8.) 

"  Truly  blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna,  for  ye  are  descended  from 
Juda,  and  Jesse,  and  David,  and  from  you  she  is  bom,  and  from  her 
is  sprung  the  Giver  of  the  Law,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Prophets,  and,  the 
Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  in  the  last  times,  Christ  our  Lord." 

XII.  "  Thus  spoke  the  angel  to  that  blessed  couple  Joachim  and  Anna, 
and  further  he  continued : — *  Be  of  good  cheer,  rejoice  and  be  glad  :  for  the 
time  announced  by  the  prophet  is  at  hand,  for  the  Great  Shepherd  to 
arise  from  Bethlehem  and  from  the  land  of  Juda,  and  He  shall  feed  not 
the  people  of  Israel  only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Traly  blessed, 
and  thrice  blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna ;  yet  a  thousand  times 
more  blessed  is  the  descendant  and  daughter  of  David,  who  is  sprung 
from  your  loin  and  womb.  For  ye  are  earth,  but  she  is  heaven ;  ye  are  of 
clay,  but  through  her  creatures  of  clay  become  denizens  of  heaven. 
Blessed,  indeed,  are  ye,  because  the  King  of  Glory,  whom  Moses  could  not 
endure  to  behold,  hath  greatly  desired  your  daughter's  beauty.'  (Ps.  xliv. 
12.) 

"Blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna,  because  ye  have  conceived  a 
spiritual  paradise :  for  she  is  called  blessed  not  merely  by  men,  but  by 
Angels,  and  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim  :  for  she  bears  in  her  immaculate 
womb  the  Father  of  this  world  and  of  Heaven." 

P. 81,  XYI.  "Of  a  tmth  'Mount  Sion  hath  rejoiced,  and  the  daughters  of 
Juda  have  been  glad.'  (Ps.  xlvii.  12.)  When  did  they  rejoice  ?  Surely 
it  was  then  when  the  Temple  of  God  as  at  this  time  was  presented  to 
God  in  the  temple ;  when,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  an  immaculate  young 
child  advances  with  rapid  steps  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  there  to  take 
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up  her  abode  !.  Then,  did  the  virgins  rejoice  exceedingly  and  celebrate 
a  spiritual  feast  with  the  angels.  How  P  Of  a  truth  with  joj  and  with 
exceeding  great  gladness  were  they  to  be  led  to  the  temple  of  the  King. 
Whither  had  they  to  be  led  ?  and,  wherefore  ?  and  to  meet  whom  ? 
Evidently  to  meet  her  the  immaculate  one — to  meet  the  Virgin  Mary. 
For  she  is  the  temple  of  the  Great  King.  Since  the  Queen  was  about 
to  conduct  the  virgins — as  spotless  creatures — into  the  temple  of  the 
King  to  her  own  honour  and  glory,  on  this  account  the  prophet  exclaimed, 
saying :  *  After  her  shall  virgins  be  brought  to  the  King.'  (Ps.  xliv.  15.) 
At  that  time,  then,  were  they  brought.  But  again  shall  other  virgins  also 
be  brought,  when  as  a  bridegroom  He  shall  come  forth  from  her  in 
His  glory.'   (Ps.  xviii.  6.) 

"  Behold,  ye  descendants  of  Beuben,  and  ye  his  sons,  behold  Joseph, 
whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt  through  envy,  though  he  acquired  a  kingdom 
at  a  seasonable  time,  did  not  remember  for  evil  the  wickedness  of  your 
fathers,  but  on  the  contrary  supported  them  when  wasted  by  famine.  But 
the  Sun  of  Justice  having  arisen  out  of  Jnda,  the  Eternal  King,  '  God 
who  is  glorified  in  the  assembly  of  the  Saints,  great  and  terrible  above  all 
them  that  are  about  flim  *  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8) — *  The  Lord,  He  who  is 
strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle'  (Ps.  xxiii.  8) — He  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world — has  formed  out  of  the  time-wasted  earth  a 
new  heaven  and  a  throne  that  cannot  be  set  on  fire,  and  He  has  changed 
the  inveterate  clay  into  a  heavenly  bridal-chamber.  '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord  a  new  canticle,  sing  to  the  Lord,  all  the  earth :  sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  His  name '  (Ps.  xcv.  1,  2) ;  for  a  virgin  child  is  led  into 
the  temple,  that  He  who  sanctifies  the  temple  may  dwell  within  her,  and 
dwelling  there  may  not  consume  her  womb  :  but  as  in  the  days  of  Moses 
He  watered  the  bush  vrith  fire  as  with  dew,  so  by  tabernacling  with  her 
He  may  save  the  world." 

XVII.  "These  are  the  praises,  these  the  songs  of  the  exulting 
daughters  of  Judsea.  '  Make  melody,  rejoice  and  sing '  (Ps.  xcvii.  4) ; 
for  lo !  the  devil,  the  tyrant  of  our  race,  has  been  overcome.  Lo !  a 
throne  has  been  prepared  on  earth  more  wonderful  than  the  throne  of 
Cherubim,  She  of  whom  it  is  written — *  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she 
shall  not  be  moved '  (Ps.  xlv.  6) ;  for  she  is  the  throne,  and  the  seat,  and 
the  dwelling  of  Christ,  the  Emmanuel  and  Sovereign-King." 

XXI.  "  These  are  the  exidtations  of  the  daughters  of  Jud^a,  because  P.  90. 
Joachim  and  Anna  the  just  have  brought  the  all-blameless  {Trafufnttfiop) 
Mother  of  God  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.     '  Mount  Sion  was  glad  and  the 
daughters  of  Juda  rejoiced,  because  of  thy  judgements,  O  Lord.'     (Ps. 
xcvi.  8.) " 

XL— Peteb,  Bisnop,  on  the  Concepiion  {ahout  tlie  middle  of  the  9fh 

Century), 

XI.  "  '  Wherefore,  let  us  rejoice  and  make  a  joyful  noise  with  psalms '  p.  ui. 
(Ps.  xciv.  2),  on  beholding  the  glory  of  our  race  when  first  she  is  be« 
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gotten  in  the  womb  of  Anna.  Let  ns  clap  onr  hands  and  join  together 
in  spiritnal  dancing,  whilst  celebrating  the  conception  of  her  who  is  to 
be  the  canse  of  all  onr  joy,  and  the  patroness  of  nnntterable  bliss. 

** '  Let  ns  sing  unto  the  Lord  with  one  voice ;  let  ns  sing  praises ' 
(Ps.  xciv.  1),  for  through  Anna  and  Joachim  we  arc  enriched  with  an 
all-immaculate  Lady,  with  a  Virgin  who  is  to  be  the  protectress  of 
freedom  for  ns  enthralled  in  the  slavery  of  sin.  Let  ns  then,  as  if  in 
ecstasy,  exclaim  with  holy  David :  '  How  great  are  Thy  works,  O  Lord ! 
Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom  !  *  (Ps.  ciii.  24.)  For,  '  Who 
shall  declare  His  powers  ? '  (Ps.  cv.  2.)  And  what  heart  is  deep  enough 
P.  126.  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  His  inscrutable  judgements  P  .  •  .  The 
present  festival  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  these  blessings,  and,  as  the 
morning  star,  it  rises  before  all  others  and  announces  all  the  rest  by  its 
own  presence. 

P.  137.  X.  "  Wherefore  all  creatures  exult  with  joy  this  day,  and  our  nature 
offers  voices  of  thanksgiving  to  Grod,  saying :  I  render  Thee  thanks,  O 
Lord,  because  Thou  hast  made  me  fruitful  who  before  was  barren  and 
childless ;  because  Thou  hast  begun  to  destroy  the  thorns  of  the  sentence, 
and  hast  made  me  fit  for  culture  through  holy  Anna  and  Joachim. 
I  render  thanks  to  Thee  who  hast  chastised  me,  and  hast  again,  on  this 
day,  reinstated  me  in  Thy  favour.  What  return  shall  I  make  to  Thee 
who  hadst  condemned  me  to  give  birth  in  sorrow  on  account  of  my  trans- 
gression, and  dost  now  again  by  a  birth  announce  good  tidings  of  joy  P 
Now,  has  there  budded  forth  from  me  in  the  womb  of  Anna,  a  rose — 
Mary,  I  mean — which  dispels  the  bad  odour  of  my  corruption,  and 
which,  by  giving  forth  its  own  sweet  fragrance,  causes  me  to  partake  in 
a  heavenly  joy.  Till  now  through  a  woman  have  I  been  made  miserable; 
henceforth  by  a  woman,  am  I  made  blessed.  For  lo !  those  things  which 
were  foretold  of  thee  by  thy  prophets,  are  now  beginning  to  have  their 
fulfilment,  and  I  expect  shortly  to  behold  their  accomplishment  as  it  has 
never  been  seen  before." 

P.  140.  XII.  "  Rejoice  also  with  me  to-day,  ye  ancestors  of  the  childless  Anna 
and  of  the  mighty  Joachim.  Your  restoration  is  already  near  at  hand. 
Your  redemption  already  undertaken.  She,  who  will  rescue  you  by  her 
birth  from  your  protracted  condemnation  is  already  created. 

"  Rejoice  all  ye  just.  Rejoice  all  ye  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The 
Flower  of  our  race  has  bloomed,  the  accomplishment  of  your  predictions 
is  at  hand.  The  period  decreed  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  promises  is  now 
completed.  The  promises  which  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  voice  of 
God  in  manifold  and  various  ways,  have  now  reached  their  term.  No 
longer  are  the  blessings  we  looked  for  in  hope ;  since  we  see  them  with 
our  own  eyes.  Now,  too,  the  heavenly  hosts  of  blessed  Angels  rejoice; 
for,  imitating  the  example  of  their  Lord,  they  are  become  fond  to  excess 
of  man.  And  if  the  Angels  rejoice  on  seeing  one  sinner  doing  penance 
(Luke  XV.  10),  how  shall  they  not  rejoice  on  beholding  the  first  prelude  to 
our  universal  restoration.   How  will  they  not  exult  with  joy  when  they  see 
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preparing  the  most  pure  temple  of  Chriat  tlie  Lord  and  Sovereign- 
King.  How  will  they  not  be  filled  beyond  expression  with  joy  and  gladness, 
when  they  view  the  wall  of  separation  destroyed,  and  what  was  at 
variance  united,  and  all  becoming  one  fold  of  Christ." 


III. — Jacobi  Monachi  Oraiio  in  Gonceptionem  B.  V.  M,  {probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  Century), 

U.  "  For  a  pledge  is  given,  the  Virgin  Spouse  has  been  elected,  and   <*•  108* 
the  regal  palace  has  been  reared  and  adorned  this  day.     Wherefore 
the  present  festival  leads  the  way  to  that  joy  which  springs  from  the 
ine&ble  (Economy  "  [of  the  Incarnation]. 

XII.  "  *  For  thy  seed,'  he  says,  *  shall  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  P- 188. 
whole  world.'  This,  her  well-known  boast,  her  only  fruit,  this  far-famed 
ornament  of  creation,  shall  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  entire  world. 
She  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  eloquent  mouth-piece  of  the  human 
nature,  the  powerful  defence  of  those  who  have  been  put  to  silence.  Of 
her,  gbrious  things  shall  be  spoken,  among  all  rational  creatures,  and 
the  intelligent  powers  shall  perpetuate  in  hymns  her  greatness,  and 
shall  proclaim  her  glory.  '  Thy  seed  shall  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  world.'" 


rV. — IsiDOEB,  Abcubishop  OP  Thessalgkica,  on  the  NaiwUy  of  the 
B.V.M.(ab<mtAJ).14/00). 

"  That  Moses,  before  whom  the  sea  retreated,  and  to  whom  the  earth  ^*  ^ 
frimished  unwonted  streams  of  water,  and  whom,  moreover,  the  heavens 
obeyed,  raining  down  unheard-of  food — says,  in  uarrating  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  '  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  invisible  and  without 
form,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the  deep,'  until  the  creation  of  light 
divided  off  darkness.  Bat  I  should  say  that  another  darkness  was  spread 
over  the  universe,  even  after  man  had  received  life,  and  after  the  years 
had  in  great  measure  run  out,  until  the  radiant  forthcoming  of  the  most 
pure  and  blessed  Virgin  shone  out  upon  the  earth,  or  her  light  arose  from 
this  place  below,  yet  filled  all  creation,  high  and  low,  with  light.  And 
neither  sun  nor  any  other  luminary  of  the  seasons  pour  forth  rays  more 
joyous,  or  more  copious,  or  more  brilliant,  or  more  serviceable  than  those 
of  the  all-Immaculate.  Nay  rather,  the  sun  and  whatsoever  of  other 
created  things  appeared  to  excel  the  rest  before  the  birth  of  the  all-pure 
one,  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  shed  any  light  on  the  soul,  that  they 
indnced  the  greatest  blindness ;  inasmuch  as  men  wrongly  imagined  these 
creatures  to  be  gods,  and  lived  a  life  which  had  need  of  death  in  order  that 
they  might  truly  live,  as  also  the  load-resounding  voice  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossians  makes  manifest :  '  If,  then,  you  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the 
elements  of  this  world;  why  do  you  yet  decree  as  living  in  the  world  P  * 
(Col.  ii.  20.)  Wherefore  this  darkness  and  this  life  of  the  tomb,  (so  to 
speak,)  the  Virgin  scattered  by  her  appearing." 

2  F 
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P.  no.  II.  "  But,  some  one  maj  perhaps  object,  it  was  snrely  fitting  that 
this  most  usefol  of  creatures  should  have  shone  forth  at  the  first  dawn  of 
creation,  since  she  was  to  confer  the  greatest  blessings ;  and,  moreoTer, 
that  those  who  then  fell  infected  with  disease  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  be  bom  in  any  way  at  first.  But  I  think  that  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  not  allow  those  who  are  imperfect,  or  those  who  are 
children,  to  ventare  on  lofty  undertakings  until  with  advancing  age 
it  is  permitted  them  to  aim  at  greater  things ;  or  (if  you  prefer  the 
following  comparison),  as  we  do  not  allow  those  who  suffer  from  weak 
eyes,  to  gazo  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  their  sight  has  acquired 
sufficient  strength,  to  associate  with  the  friendly  light-giver ;  even  so 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe  did  not  deem  it  fit  that  this  newest  work  of 
His,  this  sublime  spectacle,  this  most  glorious  constellation — ^I  mean  the 
Virgin  most  worthy  of  all  praise — should  be  brought  into  existence  at  the 
b^;inning  together  with  the  rest  of  His  creatures.  For,  as  at  that  time 
mankind  was  in  a  kind  of  infancy,  none  of  the  olden  time  would  have 
been  able  to  contemplate,  as  was  fitting,  thia  magnificent  beauty,  this 
most  bright  and  shining  meteor,  or  to  endure  the  effulgence  of  its 
ray. 

'*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  seas,  and  whatever  else  existed  before  the  Virgin,  served  as 
a  material,  having  been  brought  into  being  beforehand,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  at  hand  for  the  Creator  for  a  contribution  of  perfections 
towards  the  formation  of  this  new  and  peerless  colamn — I  mean  the  all- 
pure  one — it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  would  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Or  if,  further,  any  one  should  say,  that  all  these  previous  creations  were 
like  trees,  which  in  the  end  produced  this  ripe  and  wondrous  fruit,  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  fail  in  the  justice  of  his  judgement. 

*'  1  am  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  this  truth  is  alluded  to  by  that 
divine  oracle  which  says :  *  The  earth  hath  yielded  her  fruit '  (Pb.  Ixvi. 
7)  ;  by  the  earth  signiifying  all  pre-existing  creatures,  and  by  the  firuit 
her  who  is  worthy  of  all  honour.  Surely  there  was  need,  not  of  two  or 
three  creatures,  nor  yet  of  a  concurrence  of  ten  times  as  many,  but  of  very 
many  more  for  the  perfection  of  this  work — to  perfect  this  gorgeous  and 
divine  treasure." 


III.  "  And  yet,  why  do  I  speak  thus  ?  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
pondera  deeply  on  the  matter,  that  this  blessed  one  stood  in  no  need 
of  created  things  for  her  formation,  for  all  the  whole  work  of  God  stood 
in  need  of  her  for  its  first  appearance  and  for  its  adornment  afterwards. 
And  clearly,  the  Virgin  has  been  appointed  as  the  cause  to  all  of  their 
change  for  the  better.  For,  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  Creator  would 
not  have  thought  of  making  His  entire  handiwork.  Wherefore,  all  things 
that  had  existence  before  her  subsisted  for  her  sake,  and,  therefore — mar- 
vellous to  say  —  those  things  which  had  already  been  created  stood  in 
need  of  her  who  was  yet  to  be  created,  that  they  might  be  made,  and 
she  alone  by  a  new  wonder  gave  birth  beforehand  to  her  ancestors;  so 
entirely  did  the  Virgin  stand  in  need  of  no  one  who  had  received  life 
before  her ! 
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lY.  "  And  moreover  she  has  been  made  to  surpass  everything ;  For 
what  is  there  among  created  things,  which  may  be  likened  to  this  extra- 
ordinary Handiwork,  by  whose  beauty  the  Artificer  Himself  was  capti- 
vated, and  united  her  to  Himself  by  the  most  intimate  relationship  P 
For,  marvel  of  marvels !  He  prepared  her  to  become  His  Mother ;  as 
though  He  considered  that  nothing  else  was  sufficient  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  all  -  pure  one,  save  to  serve  Himself  of  the 
closest  intimacy  of  relationship  with  her,  I  mean,  that  of  a  Mother ; 
for  we  know  of  nothing  more  intimate  or  holier  among  men. 

"  And  if  the  all-pure  one  partook  of  the  same  form  as  ourselves,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  that  a  model  of 
sanctity  and  virtue  might  be  given  to  those,  whose  common  nature  she 
shared ;  in  order  that  afr  '  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  like- 
ness '  of  that  blessed  and  DiviUe  Image,  (and  may  the  illustrious  Paul 
pardon  me  for  my  thus  accommodating  his  words,)  so  also  we  may  have 
participation  in  her  graces.  And  in  good  truth  because  this  great  and 
supernatural  Handiwork, — this  new  honour,  —  she,  who  has  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  it  beseemed  her  to  be  feishioned  into  a  golden 
habitation  for  God, — was  bom,  we  all  meet  in  solemn  assembly  to-day, 
and  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  her  Nativity,  announcing  it  to  all  the 
faithful." 

VI.  "  And  to  sum  up  in  a  word,  the  generation  of  Mary,  Ever- Virgin  ^«  *!•• 
and  Mother  of  Grod,  was  evidently  the  sure  pledge  (irpoieyoQ)  to  all  of 
their  regeneration,  and  reformation,  and  adornment  and  renovation. 
Such  and  so  many,  are  the  graces,  which  crowd  around  the  Birth  of 
Maiy.  Thus  does  the  day  of  her  Nativity  trumpet  forth  tidings  of 
gladness  and  victory  to  all ;  such  an  abyss  of  mystic  contemplation  does 
the  present  Festival  set  before  us." 

VTI.  "  But  who  may  be  able  worthily  to  conceive,  or  shape  in  words, 
either  the  dignity,  with  which  the  whole  creation  is  gbriously  invested 
by  this  universal  Queen,  or  her  Majesty,  by  reason  of  which  it  came  to 
pass  that  she  had  even  a  Ood  indwelling  in  her,  and  was  the  first  to 
draw  down  all  those  (graces), — graces  glorious  and  wonderful,  on  herself 
and  the  whole  creation. 

"  For  since,  by  how  much  a  man  perfects  himself  in  order  to  become 
like  to  Grod,  by  so  much  does  he  attain  by  these  means  to  a  union  (with 
Gk>d)  and  corresponding  gifts,  I  think,  that,  in  order  to  make  manifest  to 
men  how  like  to  Grod  the  Virgin  was,  the  Creator  willed  that  an  unheard- 
of  union  between  Him  and  her  should  shine  forth,  and  that  the  whole 
creation  through  her  should  be  clothed  in  the  vesture  of  seemly 
dignity. 

"  Of  her,  so  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  the  prophet  David  too  prophesies 
in  tones  of  wonder,  saying, '  Who  in  the  clouds  shall  be  compared  to  the 
Lord,  or  who  among  lie  Sons  of  God  shall  be  equal  to  (3od?' 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7.)  For  there  is  not  one  of  created  beings,  who  is  superior 
to  that  blessed  one,  and  has  ascended  above  the  height  of  the  clouds  to 
the  Divine  likeness.  Nor  will  there  be  one  of  those  who  are  yet  to 
come,  not  one  of  them  all,  who  wiU  be  raised  to  Bach  an  elevated  dig- 
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nitf .  For  the  is  that  lofkieit  moiiintainT  *  zzi  whvh  God  »  vdl  pt-atwl 
to  dwelL'  'Pi  liriL  17.?  Hence  h  seons  t.:>  is*  rha2  we  maj  jrutlj  smj  of 
the  Queen,  what  the  znsptred  HahacTzc  safti  •:■€'  the  Lord,  *  SQs  g^<i>7 
eorered  the  heaTea« ;  and  the  earth  is  fcH  c£  His  wirsdon "  (m.  3)l  A»4 
if^  as  the  DiTine  Lake  haa  proclaimed  in  the  Gos^msI,  *  that  wlu^  is  hjgii 
to  men  is  an  aboaination  before  G->1 '  iLoke  xri  lo> ;  how  great  must 
we  reckon  her  eminenee  to  be  abore  all  men,  and  I  at  least  shoold  aaj^ 
abore  Angels,  who  drew  God  eren  down  to  earth !  Wherefeivi,  mml  with 
the  strictest  pfoprietr  (coi  ftaXa  9tJ>^tw  or  nc  ro  ccor)  we  maj'  assert  tliM 
loftiest  cf  creatnrcs  to  be  abore  aQ,  except  G-zd  alone ;  azhi,  if  so,  that 
she  came  from  heaven.  For  that  roise  most  replete  with  Theologj, 
and  ererrwhere  resoonding  fMT  and  wide,  has  sai-J, '  He  that  eoDietli  horn. 
hearen  is  abore  aH'   {John  ixL  31.) " 

VnL  "  When  of  old  the  earth  was  sii^  and  was  filled  thiaagfacmt 
with  restless  agitation  and  madness,  and,  so  to  speak,  conmlsed  with  the 
earthquake  of  sin,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  &om  its  own  resoarces  to  gi^e 
birth  to  a  remedr,  so  as  to  drown  the  portentoos  eril,  and  rl^'m^^f^  awaj 
the  maladv,  I  at  least  should  saj  that  it  remained  for  HeaTea  to  stzetcfa 
oat  a  helping  hand,  and  to  famish  of  itself  some  saring  mediciiie  §6r  the 
patient.  If  theref'sre  one  shoold  be  fbond  to  star  the  confosioo,  and 
to  drire  awaj  the  ongrateM  stench  of  the  p^xtentons  eril,  (and  sadb 
was  the  illostrioos  physician,  the  Tiigin>,  snch  an  one  would  indeed 
jostlj  be  called  hearenlj. 

"  For  the  words  of  the  Divine  David  seem  to  me  to  refer  also  to  thigt, 
•  The  earth  was  shaken ;  for  the  heavens  drof^ied  down  dew.'  (Ps.  IrriL  9.) 
And  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  prophet  stood  in  need  of  this  word  '  dropped 
down  dew/  to  suggest,  that  the  heavens  did  not  ansparinglj  pour  down, 
as  of  old,  their  windows  being  opened,  the  haO  of  death,  so  that  man- 
kind stood  in  need  of  the  ark  to  save  some  few  seeds  of  the  race ;  (and 
that  ark,  after  the  preservation,  let  loose  on  earth  another  pertorbatioo 
which  had  its  rise  in  dnmkenness) ;  but  one  might  sav  after  a  manner 
reverentlj,  that  the  heavens  distilling,  dropped  down  this  most  sweet- 
smelling  flower,  this  delightfal  ointment  on  mac  kind, — the  all-pnre  one. 

"And  if  it  be  nnqnestionable,  that  God  has  looked  npi^n  ns  graciooslT 
for  her  sake,  it  is  then  evident  that  it  was  said  of  her,  'The  Lord 
hath  looked  down  from  heaven ;  He  hath  beheld  all  the  sons  of  men  from 
His  habitation,  which  He  hath  prepared."  ^Ps.  xnii.  18,  14.)  j^^  jf 
it  be  qnite  certain  that  the  all-pure  one  is  a  temple  and  throne  of  God« 
this  too  is  said  for  her  sake,  *  The  Lord  is  in  His  holv  temple ;  the 
Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven.'  (Ps,  x.  5.)  For  this  reason  I  presume,  that 
if  any  one  should  call  the  Yiigin,  Heaven  and  offering  of  Hearen, 
he  would  not  be  wrong,  at  least  in  mj  judgement." 

IX.  "  Hence  also  we  might  make  bold  to  say  of  her  according  to  the 
words  of  that  voice  of  thunder,  *  We  have  seen  her  glory,  the  glory  as  it 
were  of  the  onlv-begotten  Mother  of  Grod.  She  is  fu'l  of  grace  and 
truth/     (John  i'  14.) 

"  And  not  only  has  a  new  birth  into  the  light  been  grant«sl  through 
her  to  those  of  the  olden  time,  and  who  lived  before  her;  but  also  to  the 
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whole  congregation  of  the  Saints  after  her  has  been  given  regeneration, 
and  true  life,  and  brightness  of  life.  And  moreover  the  far-famed  one 
will  ever  continue  to  poor  down  such  g^ifts,  until  that  great  and  to  the 
last  inaccessible  light  shall  shine  forth ; — that  One,  Who  is  the  light  too 
of  this  Mother  of  many  children,  and  has  been  bom  Son  of  a  Daughter, 
Mother,  and  Virgin. 

"  Hence  it  is  allowed  to  say  concerning  her  with  a  slight  change  of 
words,  what  the  Blessed  Paul  said  of  the  Saviour,  that '  our  life  was  hid 
with  her;  and  when  sTie  who  is  our  Life  appeared,  then  we  also 
appeared  with  her  in  glory.'  (Col.  iii.  3,  4.)  And  moreover,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  one  might  not  without  reason  accommodate  (to  her)  the  words  of 
the  venerable  Habacuc,  *  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  Thy 
people ;  Thou  didst  come  to  save  Thine  anointed.*     (Habacuc  iii.  13.) 

**  But  the  inspired  Zachary  too  has  said,  *  The  Orient  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  enlighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.'  (Luke  i.  78,  79.)" 

XII.  "  While  then  these  just  ones  "  (Joachim  and  Anna)  *'  were  per-  p^  233. 
severing  in  this  state  of  prayer,  as  has  been  said,  *  Thy  prayer  has  been 
heard,'  the  Angel  says  to  each,  *  and  a  child  shall  be  bom  to  you,  whose 
glory  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world.'  The  announcement  then  of 
the  Angel  is  accomplished  ;  and  the  Daughter  of  Grod,  the  new  Creation, 
that  new  vision  of  excessive  brightness,  that  new-budding  shoot  of 
spring-tide  beauty,  that  ever-verdant  shade  most  alluring  to  the  soul, 
that  famous  sound  which  has  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  that  plant 
full  of  healing,  was  born. 

"And  it  is  surely  allowed  those  just  ones  boldly  to  apply  to  themselves 
the  saying  of  Isaias,  *  On  account  of  Thy  fear,  O  Lord,  we  have  con- 
ceived, and  have  been  in  labour ;  and  have  brought  forth  the  spirit  of  Thy 
salvation,  which  we  have  borne  on  the  earth.*  *  (Is.  xxvi.  18.)  For  this 
child  was  of  a  truth  the  offspring  of  prayer  and  of  the  fear  of  God, — 
salvation  ;  who  was  perfectly  painted  and  richly  adorned  by  the  finger 
of  God,  with  an  *  unutterable  beauty  of  graces.'  " 

XIV.  "  And  in  such  a  manner  then  and  of  such  parents,  as  we  have  p.  237. 
said,  sprang  this  most  beauteous  plant,  which  filled  the  earth  viiih.  its 
sweet  perfume,  and  was  a  sheltering  shade  from  the  buming  heat  of  the 
passions,  and  afforded  nourishment  sweeter  than  thought  can  conceive 

or  words  express." 

XV.  Isidore  first  declares  that  all  things  created  on  this  earth  are 
necessarily  subject  to  corraption.     He  then  proceeds  : — 

"  But  if  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  created  things  to  escape  from  such 
a  necessity  as  this,  how  can  any  one  allow  with  justice  that  the  all-pure 


*  We  desire  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  these  repeated  accommodations 
of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  to  our  Lady  by  a  Greek  Archbishop  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  they  had  occurred  in  a  modem  book  of 
Catholio  devotion,  we  should  soon  have  heard  a  repetition  of  those  mourning 
plaints  over  "  the  studied  identification  of  Mary  with  Jesus,"  &o. 
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one  saccumbed  to  this  calamity,  at  wHoee  birth,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  ont,  a  true  reformation  and  life  bndded  forth  over  aU.  For  as 
she  appeared  to  have  a  share  in  none  of  those  things,  which  are  without 
praise  among  men,  and  was  also  holier  than  the  Angels,  it  was  fitting 
too  that  she  alone  should  have  no  part  in  the  misery  that  was  common 
to  aU  the  rest." 

P.  s«7.  XVnX  (towards  the  end),  " '  Hail,  full  of  grace '  (Luke  i.  28).  through 

whom  all  creation  rejoices,  *  the  Lord  is  with  thee : ' — the  Lord,  who  was 
with  thee  before  thy  life  b^^n,  and  at  the  time  of  thy  creation,  and 
before  this  salutation,  and  at  the  time  of  this  salutation,  and  (though  in 
a  different  manner)  after  this  salutation. 

"  Now,  in  return  for  the  graces  and  favours  with  which  we  have  been 
enriched  by  her,  let  us  preserve  ourselves  in  that  state  of  regeneration 
in  which  she  has  renewed  us.  The  all-pure  one  rejoices  in  nothlDg  more. 
And  may  we  be  deemed  worthy  to  obtain  this  favour  through  the 
prayers  of  the  all-Lnmaculate  and  faultless  Daughter  of  Grod,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Omnipotent  and  Holy  Trinity,  to  Whom  is  due  all  glory  for  ever 
and  ever!     A  men." 


V. — Gebmanus,  Patbiabch    op  Constantinoplb,  in  a  Sermon  on  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Mother  of  God  (ahotU  A  J),  1220). 

BaUerim,  vol,  ii. 

P.  2»7.  I.  «*  May  my  words,  then,  thus  set  on  fire,  be  elevated  to  the  sublime 

height  of  this  festival  [the  Annunciation],  and  fly  onward  with  Gabriel, 
the  Angel,  in  form  of  fire.  For  the  word  of  prophecy  urges  him  on 
with  more  intense  alacrity  to  bear  glad  tidings  to  the  Virgin,  all-piire 
beyond  imagination.  Aiid  her  the  clear  telescope  of  prophecy  dis- 
cerned beforehand  in  Jerusalem  and  Sion ; — in  the  one,  as  being  the 
city  of  the  great  King,  of  which  *  glorious  things  are  said  ;* — in  the 
other,  as  being  that  exalted  Sion,  which  '  God  has  chosen  for  His 
dwelling.*     (Ps.  cxxxi.  13.)  " 

II.  ^  And  that  which  is  taking  place,  how  sublime  it  is !  For  to  this 
the  foremost  of  God*s  Angels  the  command  is  clearly  given,  that  he 
should  go  forth  as  if  from  some  lowly  and  humble  region,  and  should 
mount  swiftly  up  on  high,  and  should  lift  up  his  voice  with  strength." 
Germanus  makes  a  very  beautifol  allusion  here  to  his  text,  "  G^t  thee 
up  upon  a  high  mountain,  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Sion ;  lift 
up  thy  voice  with  strength,  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Jerasalenu" 
(Isaias  xl.  9.)  "  For  this  Virgin  is  of  a  truth  higher  than  the  highest 
heavens,  and  more  like  to  God  than  the  godlike  Angels,  although  she 
dwells  in  some  comer  of  Galilee,  (and  Galilee  is,  by  interpretation,  a 
lowly  place) ;  and  though  after  the  manner  of  men  she  walks  along  the 
valley  of  life,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  poor  dwelling  of  the  carpenter  at 
Nazareth." 

V.  "Led  on  then  by  this  Archangel  with  his  form  of  light,  I  know 
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for  certain  that  '  we  shall  be  directed  into  the  way  of  peace/  (Lake  L 
79.)  For  '  beautifol  are  the  feet  of  him  who  brings  tidings  of  peace  and 
blessings '  (Bom.  z.  15 ;  Is.  Hi.  7.)  to  the  all -pare  one.  And  this  '  oar 
peace  is  Christ.'  (Nah.  i.  15.)  For  He  comes  to  join  together  those 
that  are  at  variance,  and  to  make  those  that  were  in  open  war  to  be  at 
peace;  and  the  blessings  flowing  from  this  peace  spring  forth  in  abun- 
dance over  the  world  bj  the  mediation  of  the  Mother  of  Grod." 


VIII.  "  Such,  meseems,  was  the  primeval  fall  in  Eden ;  but  all  bless-  P.  807 
ings  that  there  are,  spring  forth  oat  of  Nazareth  by  means  of  a  woman. 
An  Angel  of  peace  wings  his  flight  to  her,  to  bring  tidings  of  that 
mystical  union.  For  of  old  persuaded  by  the  serpent,  we  disobeyed  the 
Creator,  and  joining  the  apostate,  were  separated  from  the  King.  Eve 
was  cursed,  but  Mary  was  filled  with  grace.  The  root  was  bitter ;  but 
the  fruit,  sweeter  than  honey.  The  root  was  buried  in  the  earth  to  cor- 
ruption ;  the  fruit  flies  above  the  earth  by  the  incorruptibility  that 
proceeds  from  holiness.  For  where  sanctity  is,  there  is  the  undefiled. 
Where  there  is  the  spirit  of  self-abasement  and  humility,  such  as  springs 
from  modesty,  there  the  dew  of  heaven  falling,  rests  and  gathers. 
When  the  serpent  announced  to  our  first  Mother  her  deification,  she 
eagerly  seized  .at  the  declaration.  When  the  heaven-descending  Arch- 
angel proclaimed  the  good  tidings,  that  Mary  was  elected  Mother  of  God, 
she  shrinks  back  in  fear,  and  is  on  her  guard,  and  diligently  examines 
the  glad  message.  Thus  did  she  overcome  the  yielding  easiness  of  a 
woman's  nature.  Thus  was  the  portal  of  the  Great  Eang  firmly  sealed 
on  every  side." 

EX.  "  For  being  thus  constituted  by  an  exceeding  great  pre-eminence  P.  sw. 
above  her  kindred  nature,  because  of  her  innocence  and  purity,  and 
appointed  its  head ;  as  highest  placed  she  first  of  all  received  the  Divine 
rain  as  it  fell  down  from  heaven.  '  For  He  came  down  like  rain  upon  the 
fleece  '(Ps.  IxxL  6),  that  is,  upon  Mary  all-pure,  and  in  all  ways  most 
immaculate,  that  He  might  heal  the  drought  that  was  over  all  the 
earth  by  His  sacramental  streams.  Long  time  had  indeed  gone  by,  since 
He  had  given  order  to  the  clouds  of  prophecy, '  to  let  fall  no  rain  upon 
the  earth '  (Is.  v.  6),  lest  the  harvest  of  thorns  should  grow  yet  ranker 
over  His  vineyard.  But  now  since  a  lily  has  been  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  thorns,  whiter  than  snow,  more  sweet  of  smell  than  ointments,  clothed 
in  virgin  splendour,  I  mean  *  the  beauty  of  Jacob '  (Ps.  xlvi.  5),  on  her 
the  heavenly  and  life-giving  shower  descends.  What  is  the  powerful 
significance  of  this  mystery  ?  What  the  depth  that  exalteth  P  What 
height  so  lowly?" 

Germanus  also  declares  this  lily  to  be  the  immaculate  dove,  to  whom 
the  Spouse  addresses  these  words,  "  Veni,  Columba  mea,"  Ac.  (Cant.  ii. 
10.)  "  And  when  the  spiritual  delage  was  subsiding,  the  all-pure  and 
spiritual  Dove,  whiter  than  snow  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of  her  soul, 
appeared  in  the  world.  And  for  this  reason  the  Spouse  says,  *  Come, 
my  friend,  my  beautiful  dove ;  for  behold  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone.*     (Cant.  ii.  10.) " 
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P. 814.  XII.  "For  I  know  that  the  first  parents  of  the  race,  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  skins,  and  withered  and  lifeless  by  reason  of  the  sentence  oi 
death,  were  banished  from  the  well-watered  Paradise.  Their  daughter, 
as  being  of  human  origin,  the  Virgin, — with  the  exception  of  some 
marks  of  their  nature  of  little  importance,  which  she  bears  about  her, — 
in  all  other  respects  was  beyond  measure  more  excellent  and  Grodlike. 
For  she  won  by  loving  solicitation  pledges  of  immortality,  and  while 
dwelling  among  men,  attained  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Angels,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  a  celestial  ladder,  whose  summit  reached  to  heaven, 
realizing  and  contemplating  the  beauteous  things  that  are  there,  even 
though  it  fixed  its  base  on  earth,  and  was  planted  in  the  depressing 
weight  of  our  nature.  On  it  the  Angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended. 
They  ascended  by  the  excellence  of  their  immaterial  nature.  They 
descended,  because  they  were  surpassed  by  her  virginal  purity.  And 
the  Lord  leaned  upon  her. 

"  Wondrous  the  graces,  wondrous  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin  !  Every- 
thing is  beneath  her  in  glory.  Everything  falls  short,  even  if  you 
should  meditate  in  thought  on  the  most  awful  six-winged  Seraphs." 

P.  870.  XLIV.  "  *  How  shaU  this  he  done,  because  I  know  not  num  ? '   (S.  Luke 

i.  34.)  Is  this  all  that  thou  sayest  P  But  thou  keepest  hidden  within  thine 
own  bosom  all  that  is  more  excellent,  O  thou,  who  art  above  the  heavens 
in  thy  glory,  and  lowly  as  the  earth  in  the  modest  estimation  of  Thyself. 
.  .  .  Thou  art  a  paradise  planted  by  God;  mx  ti  otov  toIq  aolc 
trttpvrovpytjfrai  f^vrocnrvpoic  <l>v(nwc  TOfioiQ.*  Grod  bade  His  Cherubim  to 
brandish  'the  flaming  sword,  turning  every  way*  (Gen.  iii.  24)  around 
thee,  and  to  preserve  thee  inaccessible  on  every  side  to  the  plots  of  the 
deceitful  serpent." 

Grermanus  ends  his  sermon  as  follows  : — 

P.  876.  XL VIII.  "0  Thou  of  human  race,  who  by  the  first  man  art  of  earth  ! 

O  Thou,  Mother  of  Grod,  who  by  the  Second  Man  art  of  heaven  1  Daughter 
of  the  mortal,  and  Mother  of  the  Immortal  1  O  Thou  who  hast  clothed 
God  with  a  body ;  and  clothed  possessors  of  mortal  bodies  with  God ! 
O  common  salvation  of  the  whole  human  family.  O  indissoluble  bond  of 
union  between  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth !  Thou  who  didst 
allure  God  to  earth  with  His  attendant  Angels,  and  didst  lift  man 
with  his  earthly  nature  up  to  heaven.  O  Thou,  alone  from_all  eternity, 
and  truly  Mother  of  God !  For  with  this  appellation,  as  with  our  Lady's 
golden  and  mbst  honourable  signet-ring,  1  set  the  seal  ujxju  my  words. 
It  I  salute  with  mouth  and  heart  and  soul.  Oh !  that  1  may  be  found 
then  to  have  it  on  my  lips,  when  the  end  of  hfe  shall  require  me  to 
breathe  forth  my  last  breath !  For  I  am  persuaded  that  those  cruel 
powers  of  the  air,  enemies  of  man,  will  dread  this  name,  and  will  allow 
me  a  passage  out  of  life  free  from  their  exactions.     May,  then,  this 


•  We  do  not  protend  to  be  able  to  give  the  precise  rendering  of  this  passage, 
80  we  must  content  ourselves  with  leaving  the  Greek  to  speak  for  itself.  In 
any  case,  the  words  mean,  that  in  the  very  first  moment  of  Mary's  existence, 
the  Cherobim  guarded  her  from  the  approach  of  the  serpent. 
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thy  name  of  Mother  of  God  be  the  laat  sensible  utterance  of  my 
toDgue,  that  I  may  fly  away,  bearing  it  as  an  olive-branch  in  my  mouth, 
and  be  at  rest ;  like  the  dove  flying  to  the  saving  ark  of  Paradise. 
(P8.Hv.  7.)     ..." 

XLIX.  "  Do  thou,  then,  O  Ark,  salvation  of  a  world,  give  answer  to 
my  prayer,  and  accept  these  my  poor  and  worthless  words,  and  like  a 
light  and  shining  cloud,  'overshadow  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle.' 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  8.)     .     .     ." 

L.  "  Eeconcile  us  to  that  Qod,  Who  was  bom  of  thee.     Ask  of  Him   P.  S78. 
the  remission  of  our  debts.      Thou  seest  how  deeply  we  are  involved. 
We  put  into  thy  hands  henceforward  the  handwriting.     Do  not  look  to 
the  weight  and  the  multitude  of  our  debts.     .     .     .*' 

LI.  "  Wherefore  do  thou  take  the  handwriting,  blotted  over  x^ith  our  p.  sao, 
many  debts,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  those  all-pure  hands  of  thine,  in 
which  as  Mother  thou  didst  carry  Him  •  Who  carries  the  universe  in  His 
hand.  For  for  this  reason  didst  thou  carry  Him,  that  the  debts  of  men 
might  be  cancelled.  Reconcile  us  then  to  that  God  Who  was  bom  of 
thee,  and  release  Him  from  His  long-standing  obligation.  For  He 
respects  and  acknowledges  the  loan  which  thou  thyself  madest  to  the 
Lord  of  all,  I  mean  that  flesh  hypostatically  united  to  God,  and  He 
owes  thee  a  recompense  greater  than  all  recompenses,  because  thou 
hast  constantly  guarded  that  loan,  pure  beyond  expression,  and  more 
shining  and  with  a  clearer  ring  (t.  e.  of  the  metal)  than  all  gold,  and  worthy 
of  His  use.     ... 

**  Introduce,  O  Lady  of  the  Universe,  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  all 
who  confess  and  believe  thee  to  be  properly  and  truly  Mother  of  God, 
who  sanctify  their  hearts  by  the  thought,  and  purify  their  tongue  by  the 
profession ;  who  glory  in  thy  help,  and  fix  the  anchor  of  their  hope  to  thy 
mediation,  after  God,  Who  is  worshipped  and  glorified  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  Whom  alone  we  acknowledge  as  our  Creator,  and 
on  Whom  all  creatures  depend  for  formation  and  constitution ; — to  the 
only  Uncreated  and  Eternal  Nature,  to  Whom  is  due  all  glory,  honour, 
and  worship,  greatness  and  magnificence,  now  and  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity.     Amen." 


VL — Isidore,  AEcuBisnop  of  Thessalonica. 
BaUerini,  vol.  ii.  jp.  383. 

YIII.  "  And  the  words  of  the  aU-Immaculate  make  this  clearly  mant-   p.  893. 
fest.      'Behold,'  she  says,  'the  handmaid  of   the  Lord,  be  it  done  to 
me  according  to  Thy  word.'     (Luke  i.  38.)     Her  virtue  raised  this  great 
trophy,  which  was  our  salvation.    For  when  pleasure  had  led  us  captive, 
and  deserting,  alas  !  the  good  God,  we  attached  ourselves  to  the  wicked 

*  Germanus  too  must  come  under  the  censure  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of 
Hebrew.    There  is  a  very  studied  identification  here|  ^. 
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serpent,  we  became  in  a  pitiable  manner  bis  captives,  and  yielded  our- 
selves np  to  the  counsels  of  that  runaway  slave,  and  there  was  no  evU  of 
whatever  kind  which  the  deceiver  did  not  suggest  to  us,  and  by  which  he 
did  not  keep  us  in  his  power.  In  consequence  a  storm  of  lust  burst 
forth,  and  a  mixture  of  lawlessness  was  poured  out,  and  a  tempest  of 
wickedness  convulsed  earth's  extremest  limits.  And  Grod  looked  out  of 
heaven  to  see,  if  perchance  there  were  one  on  earth  according  to  ^is 
mind,  who  might  be  deemed  fit  to  free  men  from  these  their  errors  and 
from  their  chains.  And  He  was  not  able  to  find  so  much  as  one ;  for 
all,  as  we  know,  were  manifestly  u^ess  in  His  sight,  and  infected  with 
the  venom  of  the  serpent. 

**  But  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  when  that  supernatural 
Glory,  the  all-immaculate  appeared,  *  Whose  virtue  covered  even  the 
heaveDs,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Prophet  (Habacue  iii.  3),  *  and  the 
earth  was  full  of  her  brightness,'  so  that  the  dazzling  sunbeam  was 
eclipsed  by  the  effulgence  of  the  all-pnre  one ;  —  when  these  things 
had  thus  come  to  pass,  God  works  extraordinary  wonders  by  the  Virgin ; 
and  delivers  those  who  were  in  bondage  out  of  the  hands  of  'the  tyrant ; 
and  makes  them  masters  instead  of  servants  of  him  whose  slaves  they 
had  been  before.  And  He  frees  the  whole  race  from  tempest  and  dark- 
ness, and  bestows  upon  them  '  a  peace,  which  passes  all  understanding ' 
(Phil.  iv.  7) ;  and  turns  His  enemies  into  partakers  of  the  Divine  like- 
ness. Thus  brightly  did  the  Virgin  consecrate :  thus  beyond  conception 
did  she  shine  on  men." 

P.  308.  IX.  "  And  as  I  think,  because  it  behoved  a  stand  to  be  thus  made 
against  iniquity  so  great,  for  this  reason  the  all -pure  one  was  reserved 
after  many  ages  had  flowed  on ;  that  the  pre-eminence  of  her  virtue 
might  be  made  manifest  by  the  abundance  of  wickedness.  •  .  .  And 
if  Grod  had  not  predetermined  to  walk  the  earth  by  means  of  her.  Earth 
would  never  have  obtained  to  produce  one  of  human  race,  who  was 
higher  than  the  Seraphim.  And  even  if  this  mighty  work  had  been 
with  singular  magnificence  produced  by  God,  she  would  not  have  re- 
mained, making  lung  sojourn  with  men,  since  she  would  not  have  had  a 
thought  in  common  with  them,  but  appearing  a  sufficient  time  to  show 
that  God  is  able  to  fashion  out  of  the  earth  a  being  superior  to  those 
who  have  not  been  made  of  it,  she  would  have  winged  her  flight  immc- 
,  diatcly  above  the  heavens,  receiving,a  place  befitting  her." 

P. 4ry7.  XIII.  "Hail  then,"  it   is  the  Archangel   Gabriel    who  is   speaking, 

**  Thou  full  of  grace,  and  rei)oae  in  a  joy  beyond  all  that  is  delightsome, 
thou  Blessed  one.  I  know  not  how  to  offer  thee  ought  more  to  thy 
honour  than  these  salutations.  And  I  know,  indeed,  that  thou  shalt 
be  called  Blessed,  through  Him  Whom  thou  shalt  bear  according 
to  the  tenour  of  my  good-tidings,  and  while  time  lasts  thou  shalt  be 
hymned  by  many ;  in  like  manner  as  we  know  to  our  astonishment 
wondrous  things  were  predicted  concerning  thee  by  the  Prophets.  But 
no  one  of  the  olden  time  has  been  able  to  do  complete  justice  to  the 
honour  which  has  accrued  to  thee,  and  no  one  in  present  or  future 
times  will  exceed  the  applause  which  is  thy  due.      Moreover,  not  even 
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if  it  ehonld  Happen  that  all  creatures,  past,  present,  and  fature,  should 
meet  together  for  the  purpose,  would  it  be  in  their  power  to  weave  for 
thee  the  fitting  hymn  of  praise. 

"  Rejoice  then  for  all  these  things,  O  Thou  Abyss  of  Knowledge,  and 
Height  of  Wisdom,  and  Opulence  of  Joy,  and  Sea  of  Graces,  and  Great- 
est of  miracles  (davftuTwy  fieytdoc)*  and  Ocean  of  beauty,  and  Treasure 

of  mysteries Hail  then.  Thou  full  of  grace !     Hail,  Thou 

Blessed  one !  Thou,  who,  after  Grod,  bearest  off  the  palm  of  victory 
over  all  creation  !  " 

XYI.  Grabriel  continues  to  address  her,  "  Do  not,  averting  thy  glance  !*•  *17. 
before  the  mightiness  of  this  initiation  in  the  mystery,  fear  and  be 
overcome  with  consternation ;  and  deem  not,  because  thou  art  mortal, 
that  this  greeting  is  terrible  and  impossible  for  thee.  Most  fitting  are 
the  thoughts  that  thou  revolvest  in  thy  mind,  and  worthy  of  thy  high 
intelligence.  For  man  is  not  only  incapable  of  bearing  God,  and  of 
clothing  with  his  flesh  as  with  a  garment  Him  *  Who  is  clothed  with 
light  as  with  a  garment  *  (Ps.  ciii.  2) ;  but  he  cannot  approach  ever  so 
little  near  to  Him,  *  to  Whom  thousands  of  thousands  minister,  and  be- 
fore Whom  stand  ten  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand '  (Dan.  vii.  10) ; 
and  in  presence  of  Whose  Power  all  things  quake  and  tremble.  But  for 
thee,  I  know  not  how  to  call  thee.  Thou  art  not  human.  Thou  art 
not  Angel ;  but  some  other  excelling  nature,  which,  after  the  Divine,  can 
neither  be  compared  nor  paralleled.  Therefore  in  thee  alone  the  lofti- 
ness of  this  my  embassy  should  inspire  no  fear.  Nor  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  thy  virtue  ill-suited  to  so  great  an  announcement.  Nor  does 
the  brightness  of  thy  singularly-gifted  spirit  reject  the  receiving  of  these 
glad  tidings.  Nor  does  the  Creator  judge  thy  loveliness  unworthy  of 
Himself.  Nor  does  the  All- Seeing  pass  by  the  brightness  of  thy  beauty. 
Nor  does  thy  Maker  reckon  the  bright  gleaming  of  thy  purity  unfit  for 
His  approach.  *  Fear  not  then  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  grace  with 
God  *  (Luke  i.  30).  God  is  the  Judge  of  thy  (deserts) ;  and  since  He 
could  not  find  any  other  recompense  worthy  of  the  trophies  of  thy  glory, 

the  Lord  gives  Himself  to  thee  as  thy  reward And  since 

*  neither  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature  *  (Eom.  viii.  38, 39),  nor  the  whole  world,  was  an  equi- 
valent to  thee,  thou  receivest  the  recompense  of  which  alone  thou  art 
worthy.  And  it  is  this, — oh !  how  ineffable  is  thy  glory,  all-pure  One ! 
— that  *  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  ehalt  bring  forth 
a  Son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High;  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  David,  His  father ;  and  He  shall  reign  in 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end '  (Luke  i.  31-33).  This  is  the  prize  for  those  most  resplendent  beams 
of  thy  soul ; — this  the  recompense  made  thee  for  an  ascent  which  'goes 
beyond  the  heavens,  and  merits  God." 
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YII.— James  the  Monk. 

BliUerini,  vol,  ii.  p,  479. 

P.  801.         XIII.  ** '  But  yfary,  rising  up  m  thoBe  days  *  (Lnke  i  39),  Ac. 

"  From  where  did  she  arise  who  is  fixed  immoveablj,  who  is  the  city 
unshaken,  the  stronghold  of  holiness,  the  pedestal  of  mankind,  the  sup- 
port of  her  first  parent,  groundwork  of  our  redemption  and  foundation 
of  our  restoration,  the  root  of  our  joy,  first-fruits  of  our  nature,  the 
wall,  on  which  the  defences  of  our  salvation  have  been  built  ?  From 
where,  then,  did  she  arise  P  From  the  house  of  Joseph,  where  she  sat 
immoveably  intent  on  works  of  virtue.  And  why  does  he  not  say  that 
she  went  forth  rather  than  that  she  arose  ?  The  most  wise  Evangelist  has 
in  this  way  suggested  to  us  her  constant  and  abiding  peace ;  for  she  was 
seated  as  it  were  and  fixed  on  the  foundations  of  patience  and  holiness, 
and  haply  never  left  her  ordinary  course  without  some  pressing  need." 

P.  611.  XIX.  He  represents  the  infant  Baptist  thus  addressing  his  mother 

S.  Elizabeth :  "  Speak  first  the  praises  of  her  who  bears  Him  in  her 
womb ;  reverence  as  a  queen  the  glory  of  our  nature ;  frame  a  welcome 
greeting  for  her  who  is  the  blessing  of  her  kind ;  fit  together  worthy 
praises  for  her  who  is  most  worthy  of  all  honour.  Receive  this  more  than 
heavenly  palace  of  the  King  of  Angels,  this  spiritual  bridal-chamber  sur- 
passing all  that  is  in  this  world,  in  which  the  Creator  Himself  espouses 
our  material  flesh,  and  in  which  is  accomplished  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  Embrace  this  shining  cloud,  with  which  the  Sun  of  Justice 
clothing  Himself  makes  His  own  our  garment  of  flesh,  from  which,  in 
putting  on  our  nature.  He  will  cast  off  the  garments  of  malediction 
inherited  from  our  first  parents.  She  it  is,  0  Mother,  through  whom 
the  pains  of  childbirth  are  removed ;  through  whom  the  tears  of  our 
forefathers  are  wiped  away.  She  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  promise ;  through 
her  we  shall  enter  into  the  joyful  possession  of  salvation.  Welcome  her, 
and  with  her  bring  in  grace ;  lay  up  stores  of  joy  in  receiving  her  ;  for 
with  gifts  of  joy  does  she  requite  her  entertainers.  The  Lord  having 
made  her  His  own  gate,  will  make  her  the  gate  of  heaven.  He  will  seat 
her  on  high  as  the  door  of  Paradise.  She  has  been  raised  above  the 
thrones  of  the  Cherubim ;  she  has  been  exalted  above  the  ranks  of  the 
Angels.  She  is  a  tabernacle  wider  than  the  heavens ;  she  sends  forth 
rays  more  brilliant  than  the  sun ;  and  shines  with  a  more  glowing 
effulgence.  She  clothes  with  beauty  the  deformity  of  our  nature,  and  by 
bringing  forth  her  Son  changes  into  glory  the  infamy  which  came  from 
the  transgression." 

p.  6:e.         XXXVI.  Elizabeth  is  made  to  say,  "  Farewell  then,  treasure  of  sal- 
vation, tabernacle  in  which  the  riches  of  redemption  have  been  treasured 
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np.  Farewell,  thou  glad  tidings  of  joy,  liarbinger  of  delight,  the  longed- 
for  expectation  of  onr  race,  the  pledge  of  great  price,  the  wonderful 
reconciliation,  the  long-songht  mediation,  the  hoped-for  freedom.  Gro 
forth  in  honour,  thou  glory  of  mankind,  thou  spiritual  loveliness,  beauty 
chosen  from  before  all  comeliness,  outshining  the  brightness  of  angels, 
shedding  rays  more  brilliant  than  all  luminaries.  Farewell,  height 
beyond  our  ken,  theme  of  many  tongues,  sweetest  sight  of  all  who  desire 
thee,  delightful  and  inconceivable  prodigy." 


:finif. 
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